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-““HOW IS CIVIL WAR TO BE AVERTED? 


Wit the tardy apprehension that the sands are running out, 
and the country is all but face to face with the danger of civil 
war, men who have realised that the Unionists of Ulster are not 
‘bluffing’ are looking anxiously for a modus vivendi that may F 
obviate an appeal to arms which, whatever the result, must be for 
the United Kingdom an appalling disaster. 

Sir Edward Carson has completed one campaign in Ulster, 
and has already entered on a second; and his various 
speeches leave no shadow of doubt as to his intentions in 
the event of the Home Rule Bill finding a place in the 
statute book, nor has the faintest indication been given that 
the Unionists of Ulster have wavered from the covenant into 
-which they have voluntarily and solemnly entered. Mr. Redmond 
and his liettenants—if indeed we are not doing an injustice to 

` Messrs. Dévlin and Dillon in relegating them to that inferior 
position—are holding a series of meetings in the South and West ; 
and Mr. O’Brien, whose cruel exposuré of the present measure, 
and aspirations for peace and concord, cannot fail to appeal to the 
“Vor, LXXIV—No. 440 673 2x 
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sympathies of the most confirmed Unionist, has held a meetin 
in Cork to urge the acceptance of modifications in the Bill that 
might be fairly satisfactory to both parties in the impending 
struggle. 
In the June number of the Nineteenth Century and After 
I gave my views of the position existing in Ireland. I have seen 
nothing since that time to assuage my anxiety for the immediate 
future. The South is quietly jubilant, the North grimly deter- 
mined, while Radicals on the other side of the Irish Sea have appar- 
ently accepted with thoughtless satisfaction the opinions of their 
Press that the attitude of Ulster is mere swagger, or at the worst 
the precursor of a riot or two, to be easily suppressed by a few 
baton charges. If this confident view be correct there is nothing 
more to be said; all the speeches, and the covenant, and the 
drilling of volunteers for armed action are but ‘as the crackling 
of thorns under the pot,’ and leaders and followers in the Ulster 
movement will go down to posterity as braggarts whose loyalty f 
or disloyalty were equally contemptible. 
But suppose that the Liberals’ easy-going acceptance of the 
assurance of their party organs and of their party leaders turns out 
to be a huge mistake, and they find the country in the throes of 
armed and disciplined combat, I cannot believe that the instinct of 
patriotism is so dead that they will refrain from turning upon 
their incompetent betrayers and inflicting upon them the penalty 
; that is the wages of failure. 
Lord Loreburn’s letter in The Times of the 11th of September, , 
has summed up all that can be put forward in favour of a 
conference between the Unionist leaders and the leaders of the 
several parties whose coalition has resulted in the present situa- 
tion. For the first time an ex-Minister, who has filled the high 
office of Lord Chancellor in a Liberal Government, has openly 
& acknowledged the pressing gravity of the crisis. Hitherto 
Ministers have ignored it. The Minister responsible for Irish 
affairs has treated the situation with a levity that can only be 
accounted for by appalling ignorance of actual conditions, Or 
absence of political capacity that makes him as useless as a blind 
pilot. Lord Loreburn emphasises this incapacity when, referring 
to an impression that has been created that the Ministers will 
not under any circumstances use military force against rioters, 
‘he adds ‘I am convinced that no such thing can have been 
-deliberately either said or conveyed.’ The impression created 
was not that under no circumstances would military force be 
Ise against roters but that military force would not be used 
gainst the Ulster Uniopists in the event of their resisting Home 
le. This ‘impression’ has been created by deliberate state- 
that effect by Mr. Birrell, in his place in the Hi 
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Unionist Ulster would not be coerced by military measures was 
an acknowledgment of defeat even before the battle was joined’; 
but probably Mr. Birrell did not perceive it. 

Lord Loreburn’s long, and, of course, able letter, shows the 
depth of his anxiety on the question of Home Rule as it stands 
at present; but even he fails to grasp its pressing danger. He 


. will not conceive anything worse than serious street fighting, to 


be when necessary easily quelled. Even at that he recognises the 
aftermath of outrage that unhappy Ireland may have to endure 
for a generation through the action of the party of which his 
lordship is still a distinguished member. But let us leave abstrac- 
tions and come to facts. Ulster has at this moment between 
fifty and eighty thousand men fully armed, and commanded by 
officers who have gained their training and experience in fighting 
England’s battles under the Union Jack, and who openly declare 
their readiness to take the field if necessary in defence of the 
principles laid down by the Ulster Covenant. I leave a large 
margin to meet Lord Loreburn’s optimistic estimate of possible 
defections when the call to arms is made. Taking the minimum 
number of 50,000 men under arms, commanded by men who 
have served their country well as British officers, can Lord 
Loreburn seriously assume that such a force, so commanded, will 
be used simply to create vulgar and ineffective street riots? If 
not, what will it be but civil war, and, in the present temper of 
the North of Ireland, a deplorable war of sects that would put 
back the clock of Ireland’s progress for a century, and plunge 


“her into a religious fury that would not be allayed for many 


generations? 

It may be that the party of Coalition would call this rebellion, 
or, if successful, revolution. Unionists look upon it as a legiti- 
mate resistance to revolution born on the other side of the 
Atlantic of the enemies of England, bred in the House of 
Commons by their paid emissaries, and purchased from the party 
now in power as the price of office, with the destruction of our 
ancient Constitution thrown in. 

In opening the sixth section of his letter, Lord Loreburn 
makes an observation with which all Unionists will heartily 
agree. He writes ‘There remains another consideration, the 
most powerful of all, which must have weight not only in Ulster 
but everywhere. After all, the people of Great Britain are 
entitled to some say in this business.’ This truly is the kernel 
of the charge against the Coalition that has forced this revolu- 
tionary Bill through the House of Commons without even allow- 
ing debate on some of its most vital clauses, and has not given 
to Great Britain an opportunity of saying whether she desires to 7 


drive loyal Irish Unionists from the United Kingdom. 


TA 
‘Remembering this I find a difficulty in understanding the 
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solution proposed to dissipate the fog mentioned in the seventh 
section as the result of varied interpretations of local government. 
The passage is: ‘I should have thought that their wiser course 
would be to aim for a victory at the polls, which would be helped, 
not hindered, by proof that at a crisis they put the public interest 
before private displeasure.’ T feel sure that on consideration hig 
lordship will acknowledge that a victory at the polls can only be 
won at a General Election: that would be a fruitless struggle if 
the possible spoils of victory had already disappeared. 

The theory of a conference of the various leaders with a view 
to effecting a compromise by mutual concession is attractive, and 
commends itself to nine-tenths of those who have given their 
opinions on the proposals embodied in Lord Loreburn’s letter. 
The first duty of such a conference would be to accept some 
principle that would form the basis of its proceedings. Without 
this a conference must be abortive. If a foreign country were 
to propose a conference with the British Government on matters 
affecting their interests, with 4 demand as a preliminary that our 
fleet should be so reduced as to deprive it of its power of offence 
or defence, it is unlikely that the conference would take place. 
So it is with the suggestions coming from the Liberal Party. 
Their idea of conference proposes that an Trish Parliament and 
Ministry shall be accepted as the basis on which details shall be 
elaborated. Unionists are prepared to confer only on condition 
that the proposal to establish an Trish Parliament and Ministry 
shall be abandoned. This is the crux of the whole question, that 
no conference could whittle away ; and Great Britain stands for 
Trish Unionists as the fleet stands for Great Britain. 

The time is past when the provisions in detail of this unique 
and ill-starred Home Rule measure can be profitably considered. 
For better for worse, so far as we can see at present, it will be 
passed for the third time by the obedient House of Commons in the 
coming spring, and the consideration of its prospects must begin 
from that date. 

Tn an ordinary case reference to constitutional usage ought to 
throw some light upon its future progress ; but we must remember 
that the Constitution, with its accumulated precedents, as com- 
mented upon and explained by Macaulay, May, and other writers 
on Constitutional history, has been fundamentally changed by the 
Parliament Act, and the time has come for making precedents 


; “instead of following them. Down to the passing of that Act in 
à 1911 the Constitution had crystallised into a Parliament consisting 
i of tho King, Lords, and Commons. For centuries the Lords 


were a bulwark against the possible despotism of the Sovereign. 
i i Later the House of Lords was a bulwark against the despotism 
Wiese jorities proposing violent changes without the 


of parliamentary maj 
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concurrence of the people. When a measure was accepted by 
both Houses the assent of the Sovereign became automatic, and 
the responsibility rested entirely with the Ministers, who repre- 
sented the ascertained will of the people on one hand and of the 
Lords on the other. 

Now the position is entirely changed. Had the promised reform 
of the House of Lords been effected there would have been a 
Second Chamber, and presumably a Chamber claiming more 
direct authority than that employed by the unreformed House of 
Lords. Why this promised reform has not been undertaken is 
for the Government to say, but it is evident that until the 
reformed Chamber has been created the Constitution is prac- 
tically in abeyance. The power to reject a Bill until it has been 
definitely approved by the people being taken from the Lords, 
the duty has been imposed upon the Sovereign, as regards this 
Home Rule Bill, of considering a measure, three times rejected by 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, about which the people have not 
been called upon to express a definite opinion, and his assent to 
which will, so far as we can see, result in a civil war that may 
plunge Ireland into bloody strife, and even shake England to its 
foundations. 

The Spectator has opened its pages to a controversy on Mr. 
Arnold White’s advocacy of a petition to the King, praying with 
loyal reverence that his Majesty might take means to ascertain 
the will of his people before accepting the advice of a Ministry 
palpably coerced by the Irish Nationalist party. The editor of 
the Spectator strongly opposes such a petition on two grounds : 
first, that it would have the effect of bringing the name of the 
King into party politics—a course that under ordinary circum- 
stances is strongly to be deprecated. Secondly, that should the 
Royal assent be withheld pending an appeal to the people, the 
present Ministers would go to the country with a cry that there 
was an undue interference with the rights of the people, and that 
the result would probably be a return of the present party to 
power ; while if the Bill receives the Royal assent the Unionists 
will assuredly be placed in power and the repeal of the obnoxious 
law could at once be taken in hand. 

Now as regards the first, if it be assumed that the King is 
not entitled under the Constitution to ask for advice outside the 
existing Cabinet before assenting to a measure fraught with such 
terrible and far reaching possibilities, and at a time when the 
only power left to the paralysed House of Lords is that of express- 
ing its strong condemnation of the measure until it has been first 
presented as a definite issue to the people, then it is an assertion 
that the Sovereign of these realms has no power in the realm, 
and that the Empire is governed at present by a single Chamber 
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controlled by a party composed of three log-rolling minorities, 
No country on earth, not in the throes of actual revolution, would 
accept such a tyranny. 

With every respect for the able editor of the Spectator, it 
seems to me that the opposition to laying a petition at the feet 
of the King is urged exclusively from a party point of view. It 
may be that constituencies in England and Scotland are so devoid 
of political sagacity as to accept such an attack upon his Majesty, 
should unscrupulous men propound the theory that a reference 
of a highly contentious measure to the people means expressing 
an adyerse opinion upon it. I do not believe that the people 
are so utterly devoid of common sense. No man on earth is 
more saturated with the principles of the Constitution or more 
devoted to his public duties than is the King; and: the people 
know it. No king has ever done more to reach his people directly 
and to learn their condition, and, if popular enthusiasm means 
anything more than a fleeting sensation, they appreciate it and 
answer his Majesty’s love for his subjects with loyal affection. 
But were such disloyal misrepresentation attempted, would it be 
more dangerous than withholding from loyal subjects the right to 
lay their petition at the foot of the Throne, pointing out that 
without taking the opinion of the people a measure is being sub- 
mitted for his Majesty’s assent that promises to weaken the | 
kingdom and plunge it into civil strife? No Ministry has ever 
placed a Sovereign in a more difficult position ; but if the House 
of Lords is powerless the right of direct petition to the Sovereign 

j has not yet been taken away. 

The possibility of such a petition, and of reference to the 
people by the advice of Ministers who may be prepared so to 
adyise, being a dangerous precedent, need not be taken too 
seriously. It is hardly conceivable that a similar position can 
again arise. The promised reform of the Second Chamber will 
restore the Constitution at present in abeyance. Ulster Unionists 
stand armed and defiant, prepared to resist to the utmost any 
attempt to hand them over to another flag without their consent, 
and place them under the domination of men who have been 
their lifelong enemies; Unionist Ireland apart from Ulster es 
sympathises with them and feels bitterly that they are being 
betrayed. We will not mention the sympathisers in England, 
Scotland, and elsewhere, or their possible action. Is this a 
position in which an assent will be given, without the gravest 
responsibility, that may light fires more dangerous than war with 

a foreign Power? 
_ The position of Irish Unionists may be stated in a simple 
formula. No Power has a moral right to place a loyal population 
under another flag without their consent. We cannot get away 
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from the fact that, while for many years sectarian differences 
have shown a tendency to give way to a working toleration, 
Ireland is practically inhabited by two nations whose outlook on 
life and its problems is fundamentally different. Political excite- 
ment accentuates this difference until the cleavage becomes so 
acute that the hand of an independent Power is necessary to 
preserve peace and ensure mutual toleration. This was the 
principle that impelled the Great Powers at the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878 to hand over Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria. It 
was found impossible to secure a stable autonomous government 
from a population of Greek Church, European Moslems and 
Roman Catholics, all bitterly antagonistic. In that case stronger 
than mutual hatred was the determination of the people not to 
be handed over to any Power without their consent, and it 
required a campaign on the part of Austria for three years and 
an army of 250,000 men to complete the transfer. There was 
in the conditions existing in Bosnia and Herzegovina this differ- 
ence from the religious conditions existing in Ireland: in the 
two provinces the religions were more equally divided, the Greek 
Church numbering roughly 673,000, Mohammedans 548,000, and 
Roman Catholics 334,000, while in Ireland the Roman Catholics 
form 74 per cent. of the population. Of this 74 per cent. a 
considerable number are undoubtedly strongly Unionist in feeling, 
but still the disproportion is sufficient to insure complete domina- 
tion should strong sectarian feeling exist. 

Toleration may be the result of lofty moral feeling, of Christian 
charity, or of indifference. It rarely obtains where religious or 
sectarian feeling is deeply roused, as is the case in the north of 
Ireland ; and in considering the present critical position we must 
remember that Unionists at large resent the attempt to drive 
them from the United Kingdom against their wishes, while the 
Unionists of Ulster have prepared to throw down the gage of 
battle rather than accept the domination of men whose aims and 
aspirations are, if the leopard has not changed his spots, directly 
opposed to theirs. 

To realise the present position it may be well to glance at the 
conditions existing in Ireland in the years preceding the Union. 

As far back as 1779, when there were strong reasons for 
apprehending an invasion of Ireland, several of the maritime 
towns armed for self-defence, and their timely assistance was 
cordially accepted by the Government. From this movement 
arose the Volunteers, who within a few years became s0 powerful 
as practically to control the Government. In November 1783 
a National Convention of Volunteers, consisting of delegates from 


every county in Ireland, assembled at the Royal Exchange in AF ! 
Dublin and proceeded to remodel the Constitution. Thei Prensi: a 
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of that time treated the members of the Convention as the real 
representatives of the people, but the result of their deliberations 
when presented by Flood to the House of Commons in the shape 
of a Bill was rejected with indignation.’ At this time many of the 
Northern Volunteers were imbued with republican ideas, anq 
would naturally welcome the assistance of their Roman Catholic 
fellow countrymen, who had for a century suffered under in- 
tolerable disabilities. 

The year 1784 saw the first step in a sectarian division in 
Ulster that has never been quite healed. It began in a quarrel 
between two Presbyterians, where success was attained by one 
with the assistance of two Roman Catholics. The quarrel 
became general, and victor and vanquished enlisted sympathisers 
in their several districts. These bodies were called ‘ Fleets.’ 
One was raised in Nappagh; the other in Bunker Hill. The 
Nappagh fleet chose a Roman Catholic for their leader, while the 
Bunker Hill party was led by a Dissenting minister. The latter, 
who feared the attack of the Nappagh fleet, called themselves 
‘defenders.’ At first the opposing parties were composed in- 
differently of both sects, the division being territorial rather than 
sectarian, and many sanguinary engagements took place; but 
ultimately the divisions became sectarian. The Presbyterians, 
who appear to have been the stronger, determined to disarm their 
opponents, which they effected by searching the Roman Catholic 
houses at daybreak. They called themselves ‘ Peep-o’-Day Boys.’ 
The Roman Catholics adopted the name of ‘ Defenders.’ At last 
it became a downright religious war in which both sides were 
organised. On the 21st of September 1795 there was a regular 
battle at a village called the Diamond in Armagh, in which large 
numbers were killed and wounded. This engagement is -still 
talked: of in the North as the battle of the Diamond. Immediately 
after the fight the first Orange lodge was established.” 

In 1791 the United Irishmen were formed by a junction of 
Belfast Presbyterians and the Catholic Committee of Dublin. 
Their objects were apparently to secure complete Catholic eman- 
cipation, but they were deeply imbued with republican ideas. 

The Committee of the Irish House of Commons appointed in 
1798 to inquire into the circumstances of the rebellion reported 
that in April 1797 there were about 100,000 men in Ulster very — 
largely supplied with firearms and pikes; that they had some 
cannon and ammunition, and were diligently employed in the 
study of military tactics; in short, that nothing was neglected 
by the party which could enable them to take the field on the 
arrival of the enemy, or whenever they might receive orders to 


2 Musgrave’s Irish Rebellion, p. 49. > Ibid. p. 58. 
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that effect from their superior officers, whom they were bound 
by oath to obey.’ 

It is not necessary to enter into the particulars of the rebellion 
of 1798. The Ulstermen were more tardy in their rising than 
the more fiery Southerners, but they were better organised, and 
fought fierce actions at Antrim, Saintfield, and Ballynahinch. 
The terrible incidents of that rebellion and its suppression cannot 
be read without a shudder. The grievances at that time were real, 
as the Government was simply a despotism tempered by bribery. 
But those grievances have been removed since the Union, under 
which trade and industry have flourished abundantly, and now 
the Unionists of Ulster are as determined to preserve that Union 
with its guarantee of freedom and toleration as were the United 
Irishmen of 1798 to sever the connexion with England. The 
incidents of the successful campaign of William of Orange against 
James are kept green in the memory of the Ulster people by 
annual celebrations north of the Boyne, where from the Ist of 
July to the 15th of August sectarian feeling is so stirred as to 
become rancorous, and peace, is only secured by the presence of 
many hundreds of the Royal Irish Constabulary drafted from the 
southern and western counties. 

The outbreak in 1848 was but the frenzy of despair of a 
starving population; the Fenian rising was an outcome of the 
American Civil War. Neither has left any bitterness behind. 
The grant to Ireland of county, rural, and urban elective 
councils on exactly the same footing as in England, Scotland, and 
Wales has had the effect of practically excluding in the south 
and west Protestants and Unionists from participation in civic 
life, but beyond that there is no outward show of personal 
antipathy that from time to time plays so prominent a part in 
northern affairs. 

I have given this sketchy epitome of Irish troubles before the 
Union to show that when suffering under real grievances 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, even in Ulster, were prepared 
to combine in resistance to oppression, and I have no doubt that 
the same result would be found to-day if similar cause existed. 
But at present Ireland is prosperous beyond all previous records : 
her people have over 70,000,000]. lodged in the savings banks; 
they are more lightly taxed than the people of Great Britain : 
they contribute nothing to the upkeep of Army and Navy and 
for other Imperial purposes; they enjoy local government to 
the fullest extent exactly as it exists Tea in; they 
Trick OF Brigland and in 
and Areély a as are En¢tishiyen 
and Scotsmen. They number £O per cent. of the population‘pf 

* History of the Penal Laws{ by Bias Parnell, M.P.. 1808, ) Y 
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the United Kingdom, and return 15.4 per cent. of its Parliamen- 
tary representatives. Why, then, does a certain section demand 
parliamentary severance from Great Britain? Tt can only be to 
secure the domination of a party created by foreign money and 
influence, and that has frankly and freely declared on hundreds 
of platforms at home and in America that the ultimate object is 
the independence of Ireland and its total severance from Great 
Britain. ; 
To this Ulster demurs on many grounds. Putting patriotism | 
aside, and looking at the financial aspect, Ulster feels that, to 
use an Irish colloquialism, she would have to pay the piper while 
a permanently dominant antagonist faction would call the tune. 
Belfast alone pays one half of all Irish taxation, does 70 per cent. 
of all Irish export trade, and has one half of all foreign shipping 
trade from Ireland. The Customs duty paid in Ireland in 
1911-12 was : Ulster 2,273,0001., the rest of Ireland 914,0001. It 
is evident that a Home Rule Ireland without Ulster would be 
hopelessly bankrupt. ‘Therefore the whole proposal hangs upon 
the prosperity of Ulster being included in the scheme. 
In the present position the alternatives are a General Election 
or armed resistance in Ulster. Which will be adopted can only 
be known when the completed Bill has been submitted for the | 
Royal assent. B | 


But if this Bill be withdrawn there is ample room for a 
ence between opposing forces, out of which might come 
an arrangement, short of an Irish Parliament, that would give to 
sr practical desires, and restore to Dublin her position 
in which grave issues affecting Irish legislation may 
d, with the comfortable knowledge that the accepted 
ll be supported by the revenue of the United Kingdom. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE 
IRISH QUESTION 


Ir appears that the traits of character which we associate with 
Southern peoples are much more enduring than those of the 
Northern—that they resist with much greater obstinacy the dis- 
solving effects of interbreeding, or of a change of environment. 
Northern races who migrate southwards lose after a few genera- 
tions their peculiar attributes. Germans, Goths, Vandals, 
Lombards, Normans, attracted by genial skies and the promise 
of luxury, swept down upon the Mediterranean in successive 
waves of invasion, bringing their vigour to the conquest of 
Mediterranean peoples, losing it, and becoming absorbed by the 
races they subdued. We need not assume that this current began 
with the enterprises that are recorded in written history : we may, 
indeed, find in the vicissitudes of Greece and Rome much to 
show that they rose to greatness through a strain of Northern 
blood, and fell into decadence as this attenuated. There is a 
gulf between the ideals of Homer and those of Pericles. The 
heroes of the Iliad exhibit the virtues and vices of Norman 
crusaders : Themistocles represents very different conceptions of 
manly conduct. Ulysses treats Nausicaa with such careful 
politeness that (save for the matter of his clothes) he might 
have been introduced to her on an English tennis-lawn. His 
self-restraint must have seemed absurdly puritanical to many 
who were the disciples of Socrates. So also with Rome. — 
can hardly believe that Cornelia and Portia were akin to 
aan of Juvenal’s Satires, or trace any relationship betwe 


for woman, which seem nio be the products of 
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Southern blood is far more tenacious of its qualities. Not 
only does it appear to resist the chilling effect of a northern 
climate during periods longer than those that are covered by 
history, but, when marriages are mixed, it speedily overpowers 
a northern strain unless it is mingled in very small quantities, 
The Jews have wandered far and wide; they have submitted 
to the extremest vicissitudes of climate and circumstances. But 
they have remained a people apart, preserving their clannishness, 
their tenacity of purpose, their religion, their customs, and, with 
sufficient clearness, their physical features. The gipsies are an 
Indian people that have filtered in amongst the nations of Europe. 
With no such invigorating memories as bind the Jews to the 
past, they have maintained their individuality, their complexion, 
and their complete indifference to the standards of their neigh- 
bours; and those that have interbred with Europeans transmit to 
their children the unmistakable qualities of gipsy blood. 

It may plausibly be maintained that the Irish are a Southern 
race. A prevalent type is marked by short stature and dark 
complexion. Light hair, it must be admitted, is also common, 
especially during childhood. We may ascribe this to an admix- 
ture of Scandinavian and Saxon blood. Early Irish history 
abounds with references to Danish invaders for whom the many 
harbours of the island offered safe anchorage. But it was only 
in its north-east corner that, under the stern policy of puritan 
conquerors, immigrants were secured from the temptations of 
the ‘ Amalekitish woman.’ Elsewhere Irish blood could absorb 
or neutralise the drops that mingled with it, so that, in the 
offspring of intermarriages, the typical traits of the Irish 
character asserted themselves. These traits are such as we 
associate with Mediterranean races. Prominent amongst them 
is sociability—a desire to be on pleasant terms with those that 
are around, even with casual companions, without the English 
safeguard of an introduction; an impulse to touch, or embrace, 
that is unintelligible to the Englishman, who acts under protest 
when he kisses his own mother; and a liking for communal | 
life, which contrasts very strongly with the exclusiveness of the | 
home that has been a trait of Northern Europe since its charac- 
teristics were first recorded. Born of this sociability is a feeling | 
of clannishness; a susceptibility to the opinions of others, which 
renders it hard to form an independent judgment ; and an anxiety 
to please which is not always limited by a strict regard for 
facts as they are. Irishmen are untroubled by the self- 

| consciousness which gives the Anglo-Saxon his hesitation, his 
awkwardness, and his independence—or ‘cussedness ’—of dis- 
position : they ‘let themselves go” and are consequently charm- 


1 Witness the ‘ colunt discreti’ of Tacitus, 
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ing companions and often very eloquent speakers. In fact they 
possess all the virtues which cement mankind into a cheerful 
society—warm-heartedness, generosity, and loyalty; but they 
lack the powers of introspective analysis which prompt the Anglo- 
Saxon to form conclusions for himself and to prize above all 
things his liberty of judgment. The Irishman is not checked 
by himself from naively expressing his vanity, nor safeguarded 
from inconsistencies between language and conduct which are 
bewildering to the introspective English mind. Nor is he sensi- 
tive in regard to appearances ; and he is accordingly not steadied 
by the foundation upon which English respectability has 
established itself. He is as unconscious as an Oriental of 
grotesqueness in dress. Even the women have little care for 
the show they present to the world, and one sees with surprise 
pretty village maidens who apparently do not use a brush and 
comb, or possess a looking-glass, and advertise their reputation 
for virtue with unnecessdry emphasis. 

Life is enjoyable—to be taken as it comes and not clipped 
into dull routine by assiduous industry. The Irishman is too 
quick-witted to waste in labour time which may be pleasantly 
spent in talk. There is little attempt at neatness or prettiness 
in houses or house-surroundings, and it occurs to very few that 
streets should be swept. They recall a livery-stable yard—in 
appearance and in smell—even in the larger towns of the West. 
Buildings are not repaired, and ruined houses, cemeteries, and 
places of worship are as common in Ireland as in India. Indeed 
one who looks for similarities may find much to remind him of 
the East. Apart from some curious Orientalisms in superstition, 
there is the passion for hoarding, which in Ireland, as in India, 
locks up money that should stimulate manufacture and trade. 
And the attitude of man towards woman takes little colour from 
notions of chivalry. Until recently woman was denied the 
elemental liberty of accepting or refusing proposals of marriage ; 
she was transferred by bargaining, and her prospects of a husband 
might sometimes be improved by the throwing in of a pig. In 
Ireland there are no Love Lanes. To neither sex apparently 
have scruples occurred against the use of a woman for all she 
is worth. Women toil in the fields while their husbands gossip 
across the fences—go barefoot, when their husbands are shod. 

But, it will be said, these are, all of them, traits which we 
may discover in our midst—even within the circle of our own 
families. England hag undoubtedly received a very considerable 
admixture of Southern blood, which from time to time appears 
in her children. But what is here an eccentricity, confined in 
great measure to certain sections of the community, is the normal | : 
in Ireland, where a Southern strain seems to have permeated 
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all classes of the population outside the Anglo-Saxon colony of 
Ulster. 

Trishmen share with Southern—and Eastern—peoples a 
liking for a strong despotic government, and, from the political 
point of view, this is the most important of their traits. Their 
interest is but slightly attracted by the schemes for material 
and social improvement which exercise the English and American 
mind. ‘These they are content to leave to State authorities, 
Politics are for them a study of means for gaining pecuniary 
advantage or for elevating to leadership a man whom they like, 
In the United States Irish politics have been as a fungoid growth 
upon the practical aspirations of a strenuous democracy ; under 
the Tammany Ring, a creation of Irishmen, the welfare of New 
York is impudently subordinated to the securing of personal 
influence and emoluments. Revolt against leadership may be 
castigated unsparingly : in repressing the recent disorders at 
Londonderry and Dublin the Irish police felt none of the com- 
punction which would have restrained the vindictiveness of an 
English force. Such being his temper the Irishman during many 
generations cheerfully accepted the masterful control of English 
aristocratic families, especially when they lived in the country 
and took wives from his people. But, like the rest of mankind, 
he resents injustice, and English rule was deplorably unjust. 
Tt stifled Irish manufactures. Absentee landlords impoverished 
the country by spending their rents on their English estates, or 
in the shops of London. And, under a system which not un- 
commonly gave estate agents. or middlemen a personal interest 
in increasing their rent collections, the tenantry were rack-rented 
with unscrupulous severity. Naturally enough, discontent arose 
which could be exploited by turbulent spirits. And the French 
Revolution aroused a passion for redress which has been regularly 
fomented by sympathy, and money, from across the Atlantic. 

The British Government, when confronted with this rebellious 
spirit, conducted itself in a manner which earned Trish contempt. 
Its policy has hovered between coercion and conciliation— 
between the making of promises and breaking them—with the 
periodical swinging of the party, pendulum. Jt even permitted | 
the Irish to teach disloyalty to their children by the erection of l 
monuments to their insurgent leaders, —to men who in 1798 went l 
so far as to call in a French army. Several of these monuments l 
record the names of Frenchmen and Irishmen who died ‘as | 
martyrs ’—‘ in conflict with English tyranny ’—‘ for dear old | 
Treland.’ It would be easy to exaggerate the effect of these } 
emblems. ‘They are in fact a record rather of sentiment than 
of achievement, for the Irish would hardly sacrifice themselves 
for their French allies, and helped them very little against speedy 
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defeat. One must not judge the Irish by their words : the English- 


man whom they bitterly arraign meets throughout the country 
with the most kindly and helpful courtesy. But to people that 
expect a Government to be strong the complaisance of the 
British Parliament appeared contemptible. The democratic 
system, indeed, does not appeal to their sentiments. For what 
can be less heroic than a Government which periodically begs 
the people not to turn it out of office, and asks their opinion 
upon matters of State-craft? Finding themselves ungoverned . 
by the British Parliament, the Irish turned to governments of 
their own. The Roman Catholic Church stood for absolute 
authority; they submitted themselves to it with extraordinary 
unanimity. They accepted without question the tyranny of the 
Land League, and of other societies which have drawn malcon- 
tents together under despotic control. Parnell fully understood 
the psychology of his countrymen; he was as austere in his 
manner, as unbending in his authority, as Porfirio Diaz. Yet 
his followers retained to the end their affection for him, and have 
spared no pains to commemorate his name. 

To a people so constituted the British Parliament can never 
become an object of loyalty or respect. Divided, as Ireland is, 
between two antagonistic races, it singularly requires the 
moderating influence of a third element; and from a logical 
standpoint the Union should have been to its great advantage. 
But theoretical merits are scattered like leaves by gusts of senti- 
ment, and to the Irish the Union has stood for subjection. 
During the last generation there has been a considerable increase 
in material prosperity, although the population of the island has 
continued to fall. One who recollects the country forty years 
ago will observe much improvement in cultivation ; the landscape 
is dotted with cottages, which, small though they be, are vastly 
superior to the hovels they have displaced. The purchase of 
holdings under Wyndham’s Act is transforming the face of the 
land, and is creating a body of peasant proprietors who view 
with some nervousness revolutionary changes of policy. Indeed, 
there is a very general feeling that Home Rule, after all, is not 
destined to come about, and will never come about, a feeling 
which is probably underlain by a wish, although it will certainly 
not alter the current of voting. English opinion has realised 
that Ireland has been badly treated in the past, and there is a 
sincere desire to redress its grievances. Inspired by this senti- 
ment a firm, consistent administration would in the course of 
another generation greatly improve the cireumstances of the 
people and lessen their discontent. But of such an administra- 
tion there is no chance under the British party system, unless 
Trish representation in the House of Commons is so greatly 
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reduced that it could no longer turn the scale in party differences, 
While the Irish members can eject a Cabinet from office it is 
hopeless to expect that one party or the other will not seek for 
their votes by the promise of concessions. The grant of Home 
Rule may be a counsel of despair. But it appears to be the only 
course which will afford to the people a government which they 
can respect. 

A parliament of Irishmen, it may be feared, will be exceed- 
ingly talkative, exceedingly noisy, and, from a practical point 
of view, exceedingly inefficient. But so are the parliaments of 
many Latin countries, which, nevertheless, manage to carry on 
a government. Its proceedings will doubtless be amusing ; and 
this counts for much in a light-hearted country. A personal 
view will be taken of public matters ; one may hear, even now, of 
inspecting officials who dare not condemn the work of contractors 
that have friends on the Local Government Boards. But such 
cases are not unknown elsewhere—even in England. The Great 
Central Railway of Brazil—one of the few main lines which is 
not controlled by an English company—is known as a ‘ political 
railway,’ because so many of its staff only serve its interests by 
helping to keep the Government in office. Accidents are not 
infrequent, but the trains keep running. There will be ‘ political 
railways’ in Ireland also. Judging from American experiences 
Irish politicians may not be incorruptible. But, morality apart, 
a country is not ruined because members of its legislature accept 
presents for the furtherance of private Bills. Indeed, capitalists 
who wish for Government concessions may not improbably find 
that the good offices of politicians are less costly than the legal 
services which render parliamentary expenses so extravagant in 
London. From their point of view the question is merely 
between paying politicians who are lawyers and paying lawyers 
who are politicians. It is not probable that a Home Rule parlia- 
ment will interest itself acutely in practical measures for the 
public good. These will be left to the permanent officials. 
Trish members of parliament are incessantly lamenting their 
country’s grievances. But they have not laboured at the | 
elaboration of practical remedies. Wyndham’s Act—the greatest | 
event in Irish history for many generations—was thrust upon | 
the country by English statesmen. 

In the progressive States of South America politics are kept 
in touch with practical interests by the attractive force of foreign 
capital, which may possess no votes but has a persuasive influ- 
ence. So an Irish Government might steady its purposes could 
it attract British investors who could bring money into the 
country and give ballast to its administration. But Ireland is 
unfortunately very poorly furnished with natural resources for 
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capital to exploit : the prosperity of Eastern Ulster has been won 
by industry, not gifted by Nature. Ireland is, in truth, a very 
poor country : she needs to have a share, so to speak, in the 
spoils of Empire—that men who have drawn riches from abroad 
should settle down upon her land and spend their money amongst 
her people. How much do not England and Scotland owe to 
foreign profits! How numerous are the families that have been 
established, the mansions that have been built, out of Jamaica 
sugar, Indian indigo and tea, and the contributions which British 
manufactures and commerce have levied from the world! Un- 
happily, this current has set away from Ireland. The policy of 
Parnell—his unrelenting attack upon landlords—may have 
brought Home Rule amongst the practical questions of the day. 
But it has driven, and is driving, money from the country— 
a loss which will scarcely be recouped by the profits of the tourist 
traffic or of fishing hotels. 

But, if we cannot be sanguine as to the practical efficiency of 
an Irish Government, we should realise that its establishment, 
by its effects upon popular feeling, may indirectly be fruitful of 
much good. The advancement of a people depends, after all, 
more upon themselves than upon their government. Hitherto. 
the Irish have not shared the material progress of the English 
and Scotch. In their hearts they may not even appreciate it: 
but a natural pride might have impelled them to imitate, had 
they not been prejudiced against English ideals by their dislike 
for the English government. Set upon their own feet, they will 
no longer have this excuse for lagging behind modern standards 
of industry, comfort, and cleanliness, and may be expected to 
copy the progress of others. A further consequence that may be 
expected is that the influence of the Roman Catholic Church will 
decline. In all Roman Catholic countries, except French Canada, 
the personal issues that are raised by politics have become more 
fascinating than religious interests. Irishmen do not share the 
uncalculating conservatism of the French Canadians: their 
loyalty is tempered with alertness, and a Church that is no longer 
the refuge of the oppressed will not continue to command their 
whole-hearted allegiance. This is a development which will 
strike different people with different feelings. But it can hardly 
be maintained that the authority of the Irish priesthood has not 
been too absolute for progressive times. The antagonism which 
now separates Protestants from Catholics may be expected to 
soften when their representatives meet one another in the 
interests of their common land. This, it may be urged, has not 
been the result of mixed government in Canada. But, as already 
remarked, the Irish must not be too closely compared with the — 
French Canadians. Their religious prejudices have not been so 
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violent as to force such a social cleavage as divides Roman 
Catholics from Protestants in Montreal and Quebec. 

Last, but not least, the Irish will no longer have the grievance 
against England which has for years been as a sore upon the 
Empire, poisoning feelings of good fellowship throughout it, and 
indeed throughout all English-speaking lands. It has introduced 
a note of discord between English opinion and that of the Over- 
seas Dominions: it has constantly imperilled our good relations 
with the United States. Its removal would be worth the sacrifice 
of some pride. But, it may be urged, this advantage may be too 
dearly purchased, should Ireland take advantage of the liberty 
that is granted her to give a practical turn to her professions of 
disloyalty to her British connexion. But from what country 
will she seek assistance? The only conceivable possibility is that 
she should endeavour to enter the federation of the United States. 

Tt is the remotest of improbabilities that she should do so: and, 

were this her desire, we may be absolutely convinced that the 
United States Senate would refuse to receive her. Let us 
remember the Irish blood that has of recent years been shed with 

our own upon so many battlefields. This counts for more than 
speeches upon speeches of angry words. 

_ But what of Ulster? Her feelings are the real difficulty in 

the situation. No one who has not travelled through Ireland can 
realise the extraordinary difference, in sentiment and circum- 
stances, between this colony of Anglo-Scotch and the rest of the 
country. One enters here into an air of prosperity, neatness, 

and cleanliness. The donkey vanishes—that emblem of poverty. 

The towns, the watering-places, need fear no comparison with 

the latest standards of planning and sanitation: the very fields 
speak of industry and perseverance. We are in a puritan atmo- | 
sphere : there is a Bible in the hotel bedroom, and Sunday golf 

is not permitted. To the Ulstermen their conceptions of liberty, 

of independence of judgment, are as vital as to the Scotch. Is | 
it possible to force them into a position where they would be 
outvoted by men whose ideal of government is unquestioned 
authority? 

Home Rule is beyond question exceedingly distasteful to the 
Protestants of Ulster: to an influential number of them it is 
indeed an accursed thing. For generations they have prided 
themselves upon their superiority to their Roman Catholic neigh- 

i bours : the battle of the Boyne, the defence of Londonderry, are 
i revered as the heroic achievements of their race. To men of their 
: disposition the shiftlessness—even the cheerfulness—of the Irish 
is contemptible: the Irish attitude towards women still more 
go. And there is the prejudice of religion, which is still strong; 
although less aggressive than it was a generation ago. : 
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It is indescribably mean that Englishmen should desert their 
own kin—should abandon men who, during the last century 
at least, have prided themselves upon their loyalty, and 
leave them to make peace as they best can with men who have 
flaunted rebellion. But modern politics are inconsistent with 
chivalry. The business of politicians obliges them at times to 
doff gentlemen’s clothes and work underground. For them the 
great question is: Will the Orangemen fight? To judge from 
their words, they certainly will. But words are misleading, and 
there are a number of facts which appear to indicate that their 
mood is not so warlike as their way of expressing it. Political 
history leads us to expect that, when men’s minds are inflamed 
by ideas which they are prepared to achieve by violence, sparks 
will break out in the form of demonstrative outrages. These have 
punctuated the advancing influence of Irish Home Rule, and have 
been known to persuade earnest statesmen of the intrinsic justice 
of Ireland’s demands. There have been no such demonstrations 
against Home Rule. Ulstermen, it is said, are law-abiding 
people. But some of their more ardent spirits might have been 
expected to break loose from convention. Again, if the Orange- 
men were preparing for war, they would surely have chosen for 
their leader a ‘strong, silent man’ of the type of their national 
hero, William the Third. Sir Edward Carson is no doubt sincere 
in his eloquence, but he is hardly ‘a man of blood and iron.’ It 
has been asserted in the newspapers—and apparently not con- 
tradicted—that Sir Edward Carson’s bodyguard were paid for 
their services, and that Ulstermen have permitted their solemn 
covenant to be travestied in their midst as a form of advertise- 
ment. It is no doubt a trifling point—but straws show how the 
wind blows—that some of the road signposts near Portrush are 
in the Gaelic language—untranslated, moreover, for bewildered 
motorists ; and it is in the midst of Ulster that memorials to the 
‘martyrs’ of 1798 have been set up: there are three round 
Ballina (near the place where the French force landed), and one 
in the market-place of Dundalk. These are reassuring signs for 
those who believe that reports exaggerate the bitterness between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. As a matter of fact, the two 
communities have grown to live amicably together. They are 
interdependent : speaking broadly, within Ulster itself, one pro- 
vides employment, the other service. In the province as a 
whole, the numbers of Protestants and Roman Catholics are as 
ten to seven ; but in five of the nine counties of the province the 
Roman Catholics outnumber the Protestants, and one ward of 
the city of Belfast returns a Nationalist to Parliament. Tt is the 
leaders of the two parties who feel most keenly—on the one side 


_ the prospect of losing historical prestige, on the other side the _ 
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memories of past affronts. But the Orangemen have suffered 
affronts also. It is rumoured that the estates of some Protestant 
landlords have been raffled for in Nationalist circles, and there is, 
it is said, a dock hand in Londonderry who is paying half-a-crown 
a year to Nationalist funds to keep a lien on his winnings. A 
rumour such as this is very annoying. But one may be annoyed 
and still hesitate to imperil one’s life. The Ulsterman is 
respectable, and respectability makes a man timid. 

Tt is, however, impossible to believe that so energetic and 
progressive a community as the’ Protestants of Ulster will permit 
themselves to be dictated to by people for whom they feel little 
respect or sympathy, merely because they are in a numerical 
minority. They will insist upon governing themselves for all 
practical purposes, and their wealth, and their persistency, will 
surely carry the day. As soon as a Home Rule parliament has 
authority to meet in Dublin they will, in all probability, refuse 
to elect representatives to it, and will constitute a parliament of 
their own in Belfast. But they will be confronted with diffi- 
culties. For one thing, they will have no legal right to collect 
taxes: the Nationalists of Ulster will assuredly refuse to pay 
them, and collection by force will hardly be permitted by the 
British Government. On the other hand the position of the 
Dublin parliament will be exceedingly awkward, having arrayed 
against it the richest and most enterprising citizens of the 
country. It is not to be believed that the British Government 
will lend military forces for the coercion of Ulster; and the 
Nationalists will find that their numerical predominance does not 
in fact give them the power of control which it should give 
them according to peaceful political formulas. In the clash of 
two elections—one for the legal parliament In Dublin and the 
other for the insurgent parliament in Belfast—there will 
assuredly be violent rioting, which the British Government will | 
probably be compelled to suppress with military force. This will | 
bring home finally to all parties the absolute necessity of a com- | 
promise. When the news was broken to his mother that General | 
Sir David Baird had been captured by Tippoo Sultan and cast | 
into prison, chained to a soldier, ‘ May God help the laddie,’ she | 
exclaimed, ‘that’s chained to our Davy!’ Things will not be 
pleasant for Roman Catholic Ireland if she aspires to lead Protes- 
tant Ireland in bondage. 

Obviously, then, there must be a settlement by agreement ; and 
this will probably be arranged with more stability by the parties 
themselves than through the intervention of British politicians. 
Human nature is as uncertain as the weather, and it is nearly 
as difficult to make a political as a meteorological forecast. But 
it seems probable that Ulster, having once elected a parliament, 
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will insist upon retaining it. In this case it may seem required 
by logic and self-respect that the other three provinces should 
also be endowed with local parliaments and ministries of their 
own—all, of course, subordinated in some fashion to a central 
parliament in Dublin. There would be five parliaments for 
four millions of people. But some of the Sovereign States of the 
American Union contain fewer inhabitants than an Irish pro- 
vince. There would be a very large number of members of 
parliament to be paid. But in Ireland this will not appear to be 
an insuperable objection. 

After all, there is a great deal to be said for the multiplication 
of parliaments. The passion of the day is to discuss the affairs 
of the community, and the nearer the issues are brought to the 
voters the more interesting the voters find them. It is a great 
thing that the natural rivalries between two strong human 
impulses—the Conservative impulse of habit and the Radical 
impulse of change—should be harnessed to do work for the 
community. Energy is developed by decentralisation : we should 
have waited very long for the municipal and local undertakings, 
which concern our welfare very much more nearly than Acts of 
Parliament, if they had been left to be initiated by a central 
legislative authority. Why should not such matters as education, 
local government control, land laws, labour laws, the sale of 
intoxicating liquor—even the grant of the franchise to women— 
be made over for disposal to smaller communities than the forty- 
five millions of our total population? ‘This, it is objected, would 
be a reversion to the days of the Heptarchy. Not so. An 
Imperial Parliament would remain—a central authority repre- 
sented by the King. And there is a possible hope that party 
feeling might exhaust itself in the provincial assemblies, and 
that affairs which are essentially Imperial might be conducted 
with more continuity of policy. 

BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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WHAT THE WORKMEN THINK 


Wit the exception of the Home Rule question, in which an 

intensely religious feeling is the chief factor, economic difficulties 

will be found underlying all the important problems calling for 

the urgent attention of our statesmen. The opening up of new 

markets, as in South America, the restriction of old ones, the 

keenness of competition, the intricacies of Ottoman and Balkan 

finance, the enormous increase in the cost of raw material, are 

only a few of the numerous matters to which our manufacturers, 

capitalists, and traders, have now to give anxious consideration ; 

but even if they are taken collectively they will not be found so 

important or so difficult to deal with satisfactorily as the single 

question of Labour unrest. This one question, which has inci- 

dentally given adequate grounds for resentment and agitation 

among women workers, is, jointly with the women’s movement 

itself, the most serious problem of our time. It is not confined 

to England alone: every manufacturing country in the world, 

even countries which are not, strictly speaking, industrial at all 

—such as Australia and South Africa—have this grim problem to 

consider, and each country must work out the solution in its own 

way. ‘There are detailed points of it common to all countries, 

such as the rise in the cost of living; but there are special condi- 

tions—the industrial pre-eminence of Great Britain, the political 

influences of the Agrarians in Germany, the trust system in the 

United States—which make it unreasonable to expect that general 

rules can be laid down for world-wide application. We are 

naturally more concerned with attempts to solve the Labour ques- 

tion for ourselves in England than with attempts, of merely 

theoretic interest, to solve it for Germany or America; and this | 

article has been written because it seemed to the writer that, | 

in spite of the numerous books, pamphlets, and articles | 

already published about labour questions in England, there was l 

still one interesting point of view omitted. We have heard the 

7 opinions of capitalists, economists, political scientists, and politi- 

cians. No one has put forward the real opinion of the workman 
i himself. ; 

EN Tt is not easy to find out what the workman is thinking. At 

__ this stage of our political development no one would suggest that 
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the Labour leaders, in the House of Commons or out of it, repre- 
sented the feelings of the workman on economic or other matters. 
The utterances of a moderate Socialist organ like the Clarion, of 
Labour papers like the Daily Citizen, the Labour Leader, or the 
Daily Herald, or of vulgar sheets like Justice, cannot be taken as 
an authoritative guide. Such papers represent little groups and 
cliques ; but they no more indicate the general feeling of the work- 
ing classes as a whole than does the Novoye Vremya. Anyone 
who has been in touch with the modern trade union movement 
is well aware that the average union official is usually working 
towards some object very different from that of the men whose 
views he is supposed to be carrying out. For explicit details of 
the intrigues and wirepulling which result in the appointment of 
secretaries, or other important officials, and the selection of par- 
liamentary candidates whose opinions differ widely from those of 
the workmen they ‘ represent,’ we have only to turn to the pro- 
ceedings that led to the Osborne judgment and to Mr. Osborne’s 
own indictment of the Labour Party. In view of the claims to 
a practical knowledge of the working classes often put forward 
by the Labour Party, it is interesting to note that the two main 
supports of this party as it exists to-day—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Mr. Philip Snowden—have never been workmen at all, and 
do not belong to the working classes. It is clear from the speeches 
and writings of these two leaders that their observations regarding 
the condition of the workmen, and so forth, have been considerably 
influenced by parliamentary considerations, and that they convey, 
although no doubt unwittingly, an entirely wrong impression of 
working-class opinion. 

Even when a careful social reformer goes among the working 
classes and endeavours to ascertain their views he will not find 
his task an easy one. The suspicion, natural enough, with which 
the workman has come to regard all attempts to pry into his 
economic and domestic affairs, his dislike of the methods of the 
school inspector, his more recently developed contempt for the 
Insurance Act officials, and the ‘proper pride’ of his wife—a 
thoroughly lower-middle class English quality—lead inevitably to 
different attitudes for different circumstances. The school in- 
spector, the Salvation Army man, the Insurance doctor, and the 
even more dreaded representative of the Charity Organisation 
Society, may all come and go without learning much about the 
opinion held of them in the lower strata of the community. 
Furthermore, we are accustomed to consider Labour unrest as one 
single social problem, and too little attention has hitherto been 
devoted to its detailed complexities. There is unrest among the 
unskilled labourers, who may earn perhaps fifteen shillings a 
week, and there is unrest, though for different reasons, among 
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the most skilled engineers, miners, and transport workers, whose 
wages are normally well up to the income tax limit, and, fre- 
quently, very much beyond it. It is highly significant that the 
general feeling of disaffection is more intense among the skilled 
workmen, whose earnings run into figures that would make most 
clerical workers envious, than among their less skilled and badly 
paid fellows—a phenomenon which I have noticed during the last 
ten years not merely in England but in the United States, 
Germany, and France. 

Obviously enough, disaffection and unrest are characteristics 
common to all classes of workmen at the present time, in spite 
of what both the Government and employers have done. The Con- 
ciliation Boards have never pleased the railwaymen, increased 
wages have not prevented further demands by the transport 
workers, a special Act of Parliament has failed to placate the 
miners. There are two main causes of all this unrest, and three 
main methods of dealing with it. The rise in the cost of living, 
which has not been adequately covered by higher wages—the 
workmen being thus worse off to-day than they were ten or fifteen 
years ago—is one very important factor; but not so important, 
in my opinion, as the gradual disappearance of a human relation- 
ship between masters and men. For a generation the whole ten- 
dency of industrial and commercial development has been towards 
supplanting the individual employer by a soulless board of direc- 
tors, represented, so far as the workmen are concerned, by a mere 
foreman. This state of things is utterly opposed to the psycho- 
logical needs of the British working man, in whom the feudal 
instinct—no one who is familiar with the working classes will 
deny it—is as strong to-day as we may imagine it to have been 
among the corresponding classes in the middle ages. The in- 
stincts of our lower orders lead them to be tractable enough when 
they are dealing with someone whom they can readily recognise 
as their authoritative head or leader. An individual employer who 
is In constant touch with his men comes into this category ; but 
a board of directors does not. Neither does a Labour leader sprung 
from the working classes, like Mr. Will Crooks ; nor does a Labour 
leader of the middle class, like Mr. MacDonald or Mr. Snowden. 
An undoubted aristocrat, however, wins immediate approval. 
Lord Hugh Cecil or Mr. Balfour as a professed Labour leader 
would be followed with enthusiasm ; and in like manner the indi- 
vidual employer of a few hands can manage his men in times of 
difficulty which would lead to a strike, or at least to discontent 
and ill-feeling, in larger establishments. 

The rise in prices is a world-wide phenomenon; but, as T 
$ shall try to show, certain Liberal legislative measures have caused 
| the British workman to suffer much more severely in consequence 
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than he, need have done. This will be seen when we come to 
consider the second of the three present methods of dealing with 
Labour unrest. In referring to these three methods I wish to 
set forth the different opinions which are actually held by the 
working classes and would be expressed by them if they were 
articulate. I venture to say that my experience of them is un- 
usually wide, and that it enables me, I think, to judge them with 
fair accuracy. I have no desire to dwell in this article on the 
harrowing, heart-rending poverty in which so many lower-class 
families have to spend their lives, and their frequent recourse to the 
gin-shop and the pawnbroker’s as a desperate means of temporary 
relief from sufferings which are almost overpowering, though it 
would do no harm if this aspect of their condition were more 
clearly realised. It is rather my object to state how the general 
problem of Labour unrest appears to working men themselves, 
and what they think of the three remedies which are at present 
most largely recommended for dealing with it. 

Of these three remedies the first is Socialism, in every sense, 
save one which I will mention presently, of this very ill-used word. 
It may be said at once that State Socialism has no attraction 
for the average workman. The better-paid classes of men, who 
understand most about it, reject it whenever it is offered to them, 
and the Socialist votes and resolutions, which the wirepullers cause 
to be passed at trade union assemblies and congresses, do not repre- 
sent, even approximately, the opinion of the workers. The lower 
class of labour, the nearly submerged tenth, which lives in con- 
stant fear of starvation, the workhouse, or the gaol, will often be 
found ready and willing to support vague proposals put before 
them as Socialism—not because they understand Socialism, not 
because they believe in it in the few instances where they have 
grasped its meaning, but because it seems a mercifully quick 
way out of their present difficulties, a means, even if only tem- 
porary and, in the end, dangerous, of enabling them to escape 
for the rest of their lives from the harsh surroundings of the 
factory and the slum. But these people do not count. 

Very different is the basis of the second means of allaying 
Labour unrest. The Liberal plan—which an Opposition not re- 
markable for its outstanding intelligence has of late supported too 
frequently, without realising that it was cutting its own throat 
in doing so—is to neglect the psychological aspect of the problem 
altogether and to concentrate upon its material side. Wages are 
to be fixed by boards, Labour exchanges are to be organised ; 
free schools, free parks, free bands, free feeding of necessitous 
school children, non-contributory old age pensions, insurance at 
the alleged rate of ninepence for fourpence : these are a few of the 
items in the gigantic Liberal scheme for ultimately pauperising, 
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enslaving, and destroying the individual character of what was 
once the most efficient and conservative body of workmen in the 
world. : 

The Liberal view, so far as one can judge it from the utterances 

of the chief spokesmen of the party, as well as from the Writings 
of Liberal economists like Professor Hobhouse, is that the work. 
men’s position may be improved if they are helped by State doles 
whether such doles are given in the form of contributions to relieve 
unemployment (it will be remembered that the sum of 200,009]. 
was voted for this purpose one particularly severe winter) or ip 
the form of subventions, such as State provision for free schooling, 
It is not generally realised, however, that such State aids make 
no difference, in the long run, to the pocket of the workman; and 
the reason why this should be so is not very recondite. If the 
employing classes are penalised by the harsh and inquisitorial, 
though entirely inefficient, methods of tax-gathering which we 
may presume to result from Mr. Lloyd George’s crude interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Henry George’s crude ideas, they will, naturally, 
recoup themselves as best they can by raising prices or, alterna- 
tively, reducing wages. The consequence is that the benefits 
accruing to the working classes from unemployment grants are 
lost when higher prices have to be paid for the necessaries of life. 
The famous Budget of 1909, for example, ostensibly aimed at 
capital—as if a Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
dreamed of penalising the moneyed class on which his political 
party relies for its party funds!—affected merchants only in a 
slight degree, and they easily reimbursed themselves by manipu- 
lating prices. The classes that suffered were the two classes with- 
out which England, though she may be commercially prosperous, 
cannot remain a permanent Power—viz. the old and aristocratic 
landed gentry and the skilled workmen. 

Thanks to very cleverly contrived Press campaigns and glib 
subsidised speakers, and thanks also to the slackness of the Opposi- 
tion and the apathy of its leaders, the Liberals have long made it | 
appear that they alone are the friends of the working class, and | 
that no other political party can deal. so adequately with the 
problem of Labour unrest. Not only this: they have made it 
appear, to the superficial inquirer, that their methods are well 
liked by the workmen, whereas they are really detested; that 
attacks on the Church, the House of Lords, and land, are well 


i received by the masses ; that measures like the National Insurance 
i Act are welcomed, and that gibes at the Empire and at the 
i principles at the back of the Imperialist movement are well appre- 
3 ciated in the neighbourhood of mines and docks. There have been 


moo few greater political errors than these ; but a Conservative who is 
- fully acquainted with the condition of affairs will be more inclined 
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to blame his own party for not taking intelligent steps to combat 
the spread of such calumnies than to blame the Liberal Party for 
so assiduously circulating them. 

In the political as well as in the sociological sense of the word 
the British working classes are composed of the most conservative 
types of men in existence, comparable only with Russian moujiks 
or Chinese mandarins, though they possess a fund of loyalty and 
patriotism which we cannot invariably associate with the Near 
or the Far East. If they chose to exert their voting power in 
behalf of one particular party they could make the House of 
Commons predominantly Conservative, Liberal, or Labour, as 
they might feel inclined. The fact that they return only a beg- 
garly forty odd Labour members shows sufficiently well the con- 
tempt and suspicion in which they hold the men who try to 
improve their own position by exploiting them. Indeed, our 
workmen are not qualified to exercise the responsibilities of poli- 
tical power beyond the mere act of voting for some member of 
the higher classes, and the moderate men, who form the great 
bulk of the workers, realise this perfectly well. They are content 
to follow when they are well led; the confidence which the great 
feudal chiefs could command is now at the disposal of employers. 
No loud assertions by Liberal ‘reformers’ about the spread of 
democracy and the injustice of the landlord can alter the fact that 
these sentiments are not shared by the men to whom they are, 
above all, directed. The younger and more ardent members of 
the trade unions, led astray by the frenzied orations of Socialist 
agitators anxious to ‘arrive,’ have, no doubt, committed 
regrettable blunders; and the more sober spirits have already 
begun to recognise that the older principles on which the trade 
union movement was based were far better for the improvement 
of labour conditions than the new principles which have been 
introduced by the agitators. 

The decline in the power of the trade unions is an instructive 
example of the need the workmen feel for adequate leadership 
and of the readiness they unfortunately, but inevitably, show to 
follow leaders of whose policy they entirely disapprove, simply 
because there is no one else for them to follow. The primary 
aim of the trade union was to improve the condition of the work- 
ing classes by providing sick and unemployment benefits and 
bargaining with the employer in the event of wage disputes. It 
was never suggested that either the unions as collective bodies, or 
any of their officials or members as individuals, should take any 
part in the political life of the country ; for the workmen realised, 
as they still do, that the House of Commons was, or ought to be, 
a strictly national and representative assembly, as Burke defined 
it in a famous speech at Bristol (November 1774), and not an 
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assembly where specific ‘interests’ should be represented, We 
often hear it said by supporters of the Labour Party that railways 
the law, landowners, and so on, are well represented in the House 
of Commons, and that it is only fair that Labour should algo be 
represented there. These arguments, however, overlook the fact 
that there is no specific Lawyers’ Party or Railway Party in the 
House, though there is a specific Labour Party—a Labour Part 
that forms a class interest as opposed to the national interests 
which, as Burke said, the House of Commons ought to represent, 
Further, the most stubborn champions of the Labour Party insist 
that their favourite members shall confine themselves entirely to 
Labour questions, and shall not have their eyes fixed on the ends 
of the earth. In such people as these Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
visits to India to study the wider Imperial problems of the British 
race, or Mr. Will Crooks’s trips to the Dominions for the same 
purpose, arouse great resentment. These Members of Parlia. 
ment, we are told, are not faithful to their constituents when they 
act in this way; they should confine themselves to Labour. 

The fact is, these contradictory views come from people who 
have not learned that it is impossible to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds. The moderate type of workman main- 
tains a distinction between his economics and his politics, and 
he can conduct an economic war without becoming barbarous, 
like the Syndicalists, or anti-national, like the Socialists. To this 
type of workman, who, let me emphasise, is in the majority and 
stands only in need of leadership to make his views prevail, the 
trade union is what it was meant to be at first—viz. an instru- 
ment for bargaining with the employer, not a weapon to hold at the 
employer's head, and, if he can only go on using this instrument, 
or rather if he can resume it, he is willing to give up listening 
to Socialist orators, and equally willing to dispense with the 
Greek gifts brought to him by the Liberals in the form of State 
grants. This is the third method of dealing with the industrial | 
unrest, and the Osborne judgment showed that the great bulk | 
of the trade unionists of the country were in favour of it. Work- | 
men trying to act as politicians or statesmen are not inspiring 
sights; but, to do them justice, they do not want to take a 
prominent part in politics at all. They were driven into politics 
by the hot-headed leaders of the so-called New Unionism, when, 
in the course of the great dock strike in 1889, the cry went up 
from the Socialist leaders of the time ‘ Strike on the ballot box.’ 
No advice since the Labour movement started was ever more 
destructive. The trade unions, by a slow but determined process 
of cunning intrigue, were captured by the Socialistic elements; 
who were in a small but organised minority, with the result that 
political action was entered upon and economic action dropped 
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almost to a standstill. The Taff Vale decision, which cost the 
union concerned more than 40,0001., was a warning that the 
progress of Socialism in the trade union movement could not 
expect to go on without some disadvantage to those taking part in 
it, and the Osborne judgment was a further indication that the 
older, more moderate, and withal more useful and advantageous 
ideas of the representative workmen were not at all extinct. The 
minority composed of the Socialist agitators had rushed the trade 
unions along a political path on which the average workman did 
not feel at ease. This agitation has now almost run its course, 
but not, unfortunately, without developing among the younger 
members of the trade unions an attitude towards employers which 
is creditable neither to themselves nor to their leaders. 

The moderate trade unionists have always emphasised the 
fact that the strike should be the last weapon for the workman to 
take advantage of; the tendency among the younger men is to 
make it the first weapon—and not merely the first weapon for 
negotiations in their own trade, but a weapon to be used for the 
support of their comrades in any other trade. It is this menace 
of the so-called sympathetic strike, disapproved of by the work- 
men as a body, but recommended by many of their leaders and 
the more hot-headed elements among the men, which is likely 
to form the chief danger to the State in coming industrial disputes, 
unless the older school of trade unionist leaders manage to re- 
assert their authority. Whether they will do so or not would 
seem to be an open question. I am inclined to think that they 
will; but not, very likely, until many series of strikes have demon- 
strated the futility of Syndicalist methods and of the New 
Unionism. Mr. Stephen Walsh, not many months ago, was 
bitterly criticised by the ‘advanced’ groups because he declared 
himself to be a citizen before all else; Mr. J. H. Thomas and Mr. 
Sexton have recently been attacked and interrupted at meetings 
because they pointed out the dangers of Syndicalism and the sym- 
pathetic strike; and Mr. J. G. Wardle has had his share of 
opprobrium for saying that it was not to the ultimate advantage 
of trade unionists to declare war on free labour. These views, so 
true as to seem almost platitudinous to the dispassionate citizen, 
were commonplaces among the older trade union officials, and are 
still so to-day among the level-headed members. The tendency, 
however, to declare a ‘ sympathetic ’ strike, and to insist that every 
workman shall belong to some union (the unions at present, at 
a liberal estimate, do not include more than one-quarter of the 
total workmen of the country) is worth examining more closely, 
as it is bound up with a form of Socialism which has only recently 
come into much prominence among the * advanced’ workmen. 

Guild-Socialism, the latest plan for settling the labour ques- 
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tion, has recently been advocated with unusual skill by the editoria] 
writers in the New Age, and it has also been taken up by another 
‘advanced ’ organ, the Daily Herald. It is one of those brilliantly 
simple plans which are only too likely to attract young workmen 
and unsteady ‘intellectuals,’ and it is as ideal in its way as Plato’g 
Republic. It is, in other words, the ideal form of organisation 
for ideal workmen whom we are never likely to see in this world, 
Briefly, the Guild-Socialist proposal is that all workmen shal] 
assure to themselves a monopoly of their labour by forming them. 
selves into guilds, in accordance with their respective trades, ang 
through the officers of these guilds all business would be trans- 
acted and payments made, the guilds themselves being owned by 
the State. This plan, its originators hold, would set labour in 
the invulnerable position in which capital now finds itself, and 
the public would be protected by the State ownership of the guilds, 
It will not be disputed that this suggestion is ingenious enough, 
assuming—a somewhat large assumption—that the complex details 
of organisation and administration were satisfactorily settled; 
and workmen organised in this way would, undoubtedly, be the 
paramount power. The main objection to this is that the absolute 
hegemony of the working classes would bring ruin to the com- 
munity, the State, and the Empire. For the working man, 
though he possesses many solid English virtues, is capable of 
exercising them only within a limited circle. Beyond his imme- 
diate concerns he looks for guidance to the classes above him. 
And again, the working men are not merely incapable of exercising 
the high political power which Guild-Socialism would confer on 
them ; they do not wish to do so. They have given many indica- 
tions that they wish to preserve the old-established institutions 
of the country—the Church is one of them, as was seen, for — 
example, in the innumerable bickerings that arose in several trade | 
unions because the members who paid, directly or indirectly, for 
the upkeep of Church or other denominational schools did not wish 
to support the un-English plan of secular education, which was 
the plan favoured by the Socialist element. Another such indica- 
tion is seen in the sympathy which the working classes have 
always shown for the army and navy, as opposed to the well- 
meaning but misguided advice of the pacifists, and yet another 
in the respect in which the Royal Family is held, as contrasted 
~ with the anti-monarchical sentiments openly expressed by many 
š of the higher trade union officials. Beyond taking his part 1 
E politics to this extent, the workman has no desire to meddle. 
The higher departments of administration, whether controlled 
through a guild or otherwise, are not in his line, and he would 
be well content to do his humble but necessary work if, in the 

= first place, his Socialist leaders would let him alone; if, secondly, 
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he were brought more into touch with his employer; and if, 
thirdly, he found the Liberal policy of doles and interference 
substituted by a Conservative policy of relative freedom, guid- 
ance, and assistance in his purely economic work of wage- 
bargaining. 

The danger of the Guild-Socialist plan is that it may be 
carried out to the extent of allowing agitators, whose ultimate 
aim is power and profit in Parliament, to organise the workmen 
in such a way that it may be easier in future to arrange for 
‘sympathetic’ strikes, even though the guild principle may not 
be carried out to its fullest extent. As Mr. J. H. Thomas, the 
Labour M.P. for Derby, pointed out recently, practically every 
strike that takes place is liable to affect the railwaymen: are 
they, then, to be called out, perhaps week after week, in order 
to assist the strikers belonging to some trade which has nothing 
at all to do with them? ‘This would undoubtedly be the case if 
the advanced groups had their way; and the danger is that, 
through lack of proper leadership, the workmen will once more, 
against their better judgment, associate themselves with a move- 
ment which they deeply mistrust. The attacks made by the 
younger trade unionists upon the old-fashioned and yet typical 
English leaders of the type of Mr. Thomas, Mr. Wardle, and 
Mr. Walsh show how deep-rooted the feeling of bitterness 
already is, and how tense the struggle for power is likely to 
become when it develops beyond the mere skirmishes of the 
present moment. 

If we probe this unrest to the depths, we shall find that it 
is due chiefly to the laisser-faire school of economists and traders 
which we have come to associate with Manchester. What we 
may call Conservative capitalism—the system of trade that bene- 
fited the small employer and enabled him to keep in touch with 
his men, benefiting the farmer and the landed interests at the 
same time by a system of protective tariffs which could easily 
have been made a little more elastic and so steered the country 
past the ‘hungry forties ’—has been unable to maintain itself 


‘against the Trusts which Free Trade brought to this country 


and Liberalism developed. We are accustomed to look upon 
the United States as the home of Trusts; but we must not forget 
that some of the greatest Trusts in the world are to be found 
in England, that their directors are almost invariably Liberals, 
and that it is Liberal measures, such as the Insurance Act, which 
permit them to develop. We have only to recall concerns like 
the enormous Pearson engineering firm and the monopolies 
which have been established among us in chemicals, soap, cocoa, 
and coal. A list of the large Liberal capitalists connected with 
these monopolies would be a very interesting document, and a © 
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list of their subscriptions to the Liberal party would be a docu- 
ment of still greater interest. 

It is this Liberal capitalism to which the workmen of all 
classes object, and their means of combating it vary from the 
moderate bargaining of the Conservative trade unionists to the 
ferocity of the syndicalists. But it is not to this alone that the 
workmen object: they detest also the anti-national attri- 
butes with which the Socialist leaders have obscured the 
main question. If Conservative economics supplanted Libera] 
economics it would be found that the workmen would become 
prominent supporters of all the movements for which the Con. 
servative party now stands—the preservation of the Church, the 
commercial and political development of the Empire, the organi- 
sation of a military force of no contemptible dimensions, the 
imposition of a sane tariff system, the furtherance of small- 
holding proposals. While Liberal economics are in the way, 
however, the great bulk of the workmen will necessarily continue 
to be misrepresented and maligned. They do not at present feel 
that it is right that they should be called upon to perform 
military service ; they will point out to you, with much emphasis, 
that they are dependent from week to week upon the caprice 
of an employer whom they never see, and that they have no 
further interest in the country of their birth than their small 
wage and their trifling allowance of space in a jerry-built resi- 
dential district. They object to national insurance—which, by 
the way, I have heard many Conservatives suggest will ‘ check 
Socialism,’ though it has not done so in Germany and will not 
do so here—because they realise not merely that ‘ ninepence for 
fourpence’ is a lie, but that the system of stamps and cards is 
alien to the English character. They may not be able to explain 
themselves on this point in so many words, but that their feel- 
ings are deeply wounded by the card system is undeniable. — 
They object, finally, to the preposterous schemes put forward | 
by their leaders, such as the Right to Work Bill and the mini- 
mum wage. It is only the young and noisy members of the 
trade unions who support these proposals. 

Tt is painful enough to think that the Conservative Party, 
which has only to take the initiative in order to secure for itself | 
the support of some two million trade unionists and of four or 
five million workmen altogether—even the support of a non- 
voter has its value—should not have bestirred itself before this 
to take cognisance of these facts. The natural alliance in the 
English State has always been that of the landowners, the small 
employers, and the working classes; for they, with the pro- 
fessional classes, are the State. The excrescences which have 
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grown up in the form of trusts; the agitation for the spoliation 
of the Church, for the taxation of land, and for the penalising 
of the best elements in the country; the persistent demand for 
a class war; the insane application of ultra free-trade principles ; 
the movement for a disruption of the Empire, beginning with 
Home Rule : all these things have been super-Imposed on us and 
form no part of our traditions. But they cannot be swept away 
so long as the Opposition shows itself divided—the one fact 
which, more than any other, has lost it the respect of the work- 
ing classes during the last few years. No Conservative speaker, 
no Conservative leader-writer, no single politician on the Con- 
servative side, has ever shown that he has a complete grasp 
of the economic problems of the present time as they directly 
affect the working classes, and what the workmen of the country 
think about them. Yet it is most important that the Conser- 
vative Party should have this knowledge. It is even more 
important that its leaders should be able to utilise this know- 
ledge once they have it, and that they should be able to devise 
an economic policy which shall appeal to the vast bulk of the 
working men of this country. 

Hor the position, briefly told, is this: the average English 
workman is, generally speaking, thoroughly in harmony with 
the great traditions of the Conservative Party. But his main 
problem of existence is an economic one, and he is compelled, 
in the meantime, to follow Liberal and Socialist banners because 
there is no Conservative one. For ten years the Conservative 
Party has been divided on the question of Protection, and we 
cannot even now tell whether it has made up its mind. It has 
laid unnecessary emphasis on minor disputes, and it has often, 
through sheer ignorance, opposed the workmen when it would 
have been more in accordance with its own traditions to have 
supported them. It has neglected the very men who want the 
leaders of the Conservative Party to be their spokesmen ; it is almost 
criminally ignorant of the condition in which the working classes 
live, what their needs are, and how their requirements ought 
and deserve to be fulfilled. We cannot blame the workmen for 
following the wrong leaders. They have been forced into political 
action against their ewn better judgment, and it is a traditional 
instinct in them that they must follow somebody. We cannot 
blame the Liberals for taking advantage of the confusion in the 
Conservative Party to secure for themselves the support, gsrudged 
though it is, of tens of thousands of moderate-minded workmen. 
We can and must blame the Conservative Party, however, for 
allowing the petty intrigues of political life to withdraw its 
attention from the problem of Labour unrest: a problem which 
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can be properly solved only by the Conservative Party, a problem 
the solution of which will at once raise the credit of the party, 
establish the working classes on a sound economic foundation, 
and do more to consolidate the Empire than all the political 
speeches of the last decade. A General Election is within sight, 


and it is not yet too late to make amends for the errors of the 
past. 


J. M. KENNEDY 
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THE SHORTEST AND MOST 
SANGUINARY CAMPAIGN ON RECORD 


SOME OBSERVATIONS BY AN ENGLISHMAN WITH THE 
GREEK ARMY 


Ir was probably because Europe—especially England—was so 
heartily weary of the Balkan imbroglio, so tired by the financial 
conditions arising out of two consecutive years of war in the 
Near East, that so little attention was paid to the recent war 
between the quondam allies. When Italy suddenly threw herself 
upon the Turk in Tripoli England was interested for just one 
week, after which the leading papers relegated war news to the 
back pages. When the Balkan League threw down the glove 
and challenged the Turk to fight, proclaiming a kind of Christian 
Jehad, the Englishman in the street was interested just so long 
as the actual campaign was interesting—that is to say, until the 
various opposing forces got chock-a-block at Tchataldja, 
Adrianople, Yanina, and Scutari respectively. When the first 
armistice was proclaimed early in December of last year the 
interest died altogether, and the falls of Yanina, Adrianople, and 
Scutari failed to fan the embers into flame. The moment that 
the Balkans began to talk of peace—that was in April— Europe 
had ears for nothing else.. Rumours of a rift within the lute, of 
‘military incidents’ between the allied armies upon the frontiers 
of Macedonia, were passed over with a shrug of the shoulders; 
still vaguer rumours of massacres received no sympathy what- 
ever. Europe wanted peace—peace at any price—and in the 
meanwhile any incident which tended to prolong the state of war 
was regarded as mere obstacle, quite uninteresting in itself. 
When, finally, the quondam allies flew at each other’s throats 
it was the last straw. Partly in anger, partly from sheer ignor- 
ance and indifference, the majority of people shrugged their 
shoulders and cried ‘If these Balkan barbarians must extermi- 
nate one another before peace comes, then the sooner they com- 
plete the task the better. We, at least, take no interest in the 
methods employed. These Balkan States are all tarred with the 
same brush, they are all savages, and their doings and mutual 
recriminations interest us not at all.’ : 
707 25 2 
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And yet I doubt if history can show œ more brilliant or 
dramatic campaign than that which commenced on the 1st of 
July and ended on the last day of the same month ; certainly no 
country has ever been drenched with so much blood in so short 
a space of time as was Macedonia, and never in the history of 
the human race have such enormities been committed upon the 
helpless civilian inhabitants of a war-stricken land. The Mahdi 
succeeded in establishing a reputation for bloodthirstiness which 
deeply impressed Englishmen towards the end of last century, 
chiefly because Englishmen were interested in Egypt and 
the Sudan; but the misdeeds of the Mahdi are as petty back- 
slidings of a naughty child compared with the appalling whole- 
sale massacres and atrocities in the Balkans perpetrated by 
so-called Christian soldiery. 

Sindents of military history have been taught to admire the 
lightning rapidity of the movements of the Prussian Army 
during the campaign of 1866—the six weeks’ war—but what 
then will they say of the campaign carried on by King Constan- 
tine, through one of the most mountainous countries in the world 
with only one road, and across a burnt and devastated region—a 
campaign that lasted exactly one month? It is due to the genius 
of King Constantine and the almost supernatural endurance of the 
Greek army that this campaign should be known and appreciated 
by military students, and it is due also to the inherent humanity of 
the Greek—a humanity which never failed even under the most 
atrocious provocation—that civilisation should know the truth 
about these massacres in Macedonia. As the only foreigner and 
the only correspondent who went right through the campaign 
from start to finish, and who was invariably with the advanced 
lines, I venture to believe that I am qualified to tell the tale. 

Tt is usual, and natural, that war correspondents should have 
a bias in favour of the army they accompany, and I fear I also 

- must plead guilty to a strong admiration for the Greek army; 
but that admiration has grown and waxed strong only because 
of the admirable deeds that I have seen the Greek army perform. 
Du reste I do not propose to speak of hearsay evidence, Or to 
repeat what has been told to me. I propose merely to set out 

“what I saw with my own eyes during the month of July last. 

Perhaps, when my times—and even dates—come later to be 
: compared with the official reports which the Greek and Bulgarian 
7 headquarters are preparing, some slight discrepancies may be 
teh found ; my excuse is that I kept no diary, for I was far too busy 
attending to my work, and far too occupied by the immediate 
physical hardships which I endured, to worry overmuch about 
times and dates whilst the campaign lasted. The episodes, how 
ever, have made such a deep impression upon my memory that 
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the whole campaign is now set out in my mind like a calendar, 
though during the campaign it was only on rare occasions that 
I ever got to know the day of the week or the date. 


THE SITUATION DURING MAY AND JUNE 


By the treaty between Bulgaria and Servia it was agreed that 
in the event of success the conquered territory should be divided 
between the two States according to a schedule, which gave 
Salonica and Monastir to Bulgaria, whilst Scutari was to go to 
Montenegro, and the Servians were to obtain a port on the 
Adriatic at Durazzo. In return it was set forth that Bulgaria 
would detach an army of 100,000 to assist the Serbs and place 
themselves under the orders of the Servian commander-in-chief. 
After this treaty had been signed Greece joined the Allies, but 
no particular conditions were laid down as to her share of the 
spoils of war—she was told that she must take what she could 
for herself. The chances of war and the intervention of the 
Great Powers ordained that the conditions of this treaty could 
not be executed. The Powers refused to allow the Servians to 
retain Durazzo, and placed a veto upon the Montenegrin occupa- 
tion of Scutari; Servia found herself, therefore, not only foiled 
in her principal objective—an outlet to the sea—but morally 
obliged to make concessions to Montenegro to indemnify her for 
the loss of Scutari. Not only this, but Bulgaria had failed to 
fulfil her part of the contract; she did not send a single man 
to help the operations of the Servian army, but on the contrary 
was obliged to seek the help of 40,000 Serbs in front of Adria- 
nople. It was natural, therefore, that Servia, at least, should 
desire a revision of the treaty, and to complicate matters the 
Greek army, advancing with unprecedented rapidity and un- 
expected success, had seized the greatest plum of all—Salonica. 

Bulgaria set up the prétension of wishing to negotiate with 
her allies separately : first she desired to hold Servia as nearly 
as possible to the terms of the treaty ; later she was prepared to 
deal with Greece anent the question of Salonica. It so happens 
that by the rarest chance I became acquainted with the real 
Bulgarian intentions. The idea was in a secret conference with 
the Serbs to obtain the most liberal frontier possible without 
raising the question of Salonica, and then, having fixed the 
frontier, to conclude a fresh alliance, leaving Greece out in the 
cold. This alliance once concluded, the Bulgarians intended to 
wrest Salonica from the Greeks by force of threats or arms. 
Unfortunately for Bulgarian statesmanship, Servia held true to 
her ally Greece, and refused to deal unless Greece was admitted 
to the conference. This upset Bulgarian calculations, but only 
for the nonce. She came to an understanding with Austria 
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that should war occur between the Allies Austria would hold 
aloof, and in the subsequent peace negotiations would support 
Bulgarian claims. Bulgaria then attempted to appease Russia, 
and flatteringly selected the Tzar as the arbitrator to settle the 
treaty dispute between the Allies. It was hoped thus by neutra- 
lising Austria and Russia to obtain a free hand : Bulgaria felt 
herself amply strong enough to crush the Servian and Greek 
armies single-handed, provided peace with Turkey could be 
assured and the Bulgarian troops at Tchataldja set free. Thus, 
while Bulgaria talked loudly about the conference at St. Peters- 
burg, she was making feverish haste to persuade the Allies to 
join with her in concluding peace with Turkey. But the Allies 
were quite alive to the dangers they ran. As peace with Turkey 
became daily more assured, the Bulgarian army at Tchataldja 
was gradually withdrawn and transported to face the Greek and 
Servian armies in Macedonia. It was purely a question of time. 
The Petersburg conference had to be postponed somehow until 
peace with Turkey was concluded. This was managed with 
comparative ease, but also it had to be postponed until the Bul- 
garian concentration was complete ; this was more difficult, so a 
cabinet crisis at Sofia was invented to gain time. 

But meanwhile Bulgaria had got one more preparation to 
make. Her plan was to attack the Allies suddenly on the eve of 
the Petersburg conference, but to do it in such a way that 
the Tzar and Europe might believe that the attack was 
mutual and unpremeditated. She therefore set herself to 
accustom the world to frontier incidents between the rival armies. 
On no less than four occasions various Bulgarian generals acting 
under secret instructions attacked the Greek or Servian troops in 
their vicinity. The last of these incidents, which was by far the 
most serious, took place on the 24th of May in the Pangheion 
region, when the sudden attack at sunset of 25,000 Bulgarians 
drove the Greek defenders back some six miles upon their sup- 
ports. On each occasion the Bulgarian Government disclaimed 
all responsibility, and attributed the bloodshed to the personal 
initiative of individual soldiers acting under (imaginary) provo- 
cation. | 
The incident of the 24th of May cost the Bulgarians somè 

1500 casualties, while the Greeks lost about 800 men, sixteen 
| of whom were prisoners; two of these subsequently died from 
Hes ill-treatment. In connexion with this last ‘incident’ a circum- 
A stance arose which demonstrates more vividly than mere adjec- 

tives the underhand methods employed by the Sofia: authorities. 
Jt was announced that the Bulgarians had captured six Greek 
guns, and these were duly displayed at Sofia and inspected by 
King Ferdinand. I myself was at Salonica at the time, and, 
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knowing that this was not true, I protested through the Daily 
Telegraph against the misleading rumour. A controversy arose, 
but it was subsequently proved by two artillery experts who 
inspected the guns in question that they were really Bulgarian 
guns painted grey, with their tell-tale breech-blocks removed. 
It had been impossible to alter the steel recoil springs 
with which the Bulgarian gun is fitted but which is absent in 
the Greek cannon. As soon as the trick was exposed the guns 
were removed from the gaze of the admiring populace of Sofia, 
and doubtless King Ferdinand vented his wrath upon someone 
for having been made the victim of a practical joke. 


THE BATTLE OF SALONICA 


Ever since November a Bulgarian garrison had been stationed 
at Salonica to assert the condominium of Bulgaria, and the 
town was full of secret agents, who stored bombs in their houses 
and plotted incessantly against the Greek administration. The 
Greek police, however, were quite au fait with the situation, 
and towards the end of June hundreds of Bulgarians were seized 
and deported, and many tons of explosives were confiscated. The 
Bulgarian garrison consisted of one battalion of infantry some 
1300 strong, who were scattered throughout the town in about 
twenty different barracks and quarters. The Greek garrison 
consisted of the 2nd Division, about 12,000 strong, a battalion 
of marines, and 600 men of that splendid corps, the Cretan 
gendarmerie. 

On the morning of the 29th of June we at Salonica received 
the news that during the night Bulgarian troops in force had 
attacked the Greek outposts in the Pangheion region and driven 
them in. All through the day came in fresh news of further 
attacks all along the line. At Guevgheli, where the Greek and 
Servian armies met, the Bulgarians had attacked fiercely, 
occupied the town, and cut the railway line. The two armies 
were separated from each other by an interposing Bulgarian 
force. On the morning of the 30th of June it was learnt that 
all along the line the Bulgarians had crossed the neutral line and 
were advancing, whilst at Nigrita they had driven back a Greek 
detachment and pressed some fifteen miles southward, thus 
threatening entirely to cut off the Greek troops remaining in the 
Pangheion district. The situation was critical and demanded 
prompt attention. King Constantine was away at Athens, but 
he sent his instructions by wireless and hastened hot-foot back 
to Salonica to place himself at the head of the-army. 

At noon General Hessaptchieft (brother-in-law of M. Daneff), 
the Bulgarian plenipotentiary accredited to Greek Army Head- 
quarters, drove to the station and with his staff left by the last 
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train for Bulgarian Headquarters at Serres. Orders were imme- 
diately given for all Bulgarian troops to be confined to barracks, 
and the Cretan gendarmerie duly arrested any found about the 
streets. Gradually as the afternoon wore on the civilian element 
retired behind closed doors and shuttered windows; all shops 
were shut, and pickets of Greek soldiery were alone to be seen 
in the deserted streets. At 4.30 p.m. the Bulgarian battalion 
commander was invited to surrender the arms of his men, when 
they would be conveyed in two special trains to Serres or any- 
where else they liked. He was given an hour to decide. Owing 
to the intervention of the French Consul the time limit was 
extended, but the offer was refused, and at 6.50 P.M. on the 
30th of June the Greeks. applied force. Around every house 
occupied by Bulgarian soldiery Greek troops had been intro- 
duced into neighbouring houses, machine-guns had been installed 
on roof-tops, companies of infantry were picketed at street 
corners. Suddenly throughout the town all this hell was let 
loose. The streets gave back the echo a thousandfold. The 
crackle of musketry and din of machine-guns was positively 
infernal. As evening came and darkened into night, one after 
another of the Bulgarian forts Chabrol surrendered, sometimes 
persuaded thereto by the deadly effect of a field-gun at thirty 
yards’ range, but the sun had risen ere the chief stronghold 
containing five hundred Bulgarians gave up the hopeless struggle. 
By nine o’clock the Bulgarian garrison of Salonica, deprived of 
its arms, was safely stowed in the holds of Greek ships bound 
for Crete. The casualty list was as follows: Bulgarians: 
prisoners : 11 officers, 1241 men ; 11 men wounded ; 51 men killed ; 
comitadjis, 4 wounded, 11 killed. Greeks: 11 soldiers killed; 
4 Cretan gendarmes killed; 4 officers wounded; 6 soldiers 
wounded ; whilst six Bulgarian officers who had deserted their 
men and escaped in women’s clothing were not captured until 
later in the day. 

All the morning of the 1st of July the Greek troops were 
busy rounding up Bulgarian comitadjis and collecting hidden 
explosives, but at 4 p.m. the Second Division marched out of 
the town. King Constantine, who had arrived in the small 
hours of the morning, had given the order for a general advance 
of hisarmy. Greek patience was expended, and no wonder. 


i 

THE BATTLES OF THE FIRST WEEK i 

Meanwhile, let us consider the Bulgarian intentions a8 — | 
revealed by the captured despatch-box of the General command- i 
ing the 3rd Bulgarian Division, which contained documents j 


likely to become historic. On the 28th of June the Bulgarian 
Divisional Commanders received orders from the Commander- 
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in-Chief to undertake a general attack upon the Aves on the 
2nd of July. The 8rd Division (at Kilkis) was to interpose 
between Greeks and Serbs at Guevgheli, and also to advanco 
via Baldja upon Salonica. The 4th Division at Serres was 
(a) to attack the Greeks in the Pangheion district; (b) to attack 
and occupy Nigrita and Soulobo; and (c) to attack Salonica via 
Lakhanas. Unfortunately for the Bulgarians General Ivanoff, 
Commanding-in-Chief against the Greeks, could not restrain tae 
impatience, ‘and instead of waiting for a sudden and general 
attack on the 2nd of July his troops attacked piecemeal duri ing 
the nights of the 29th and 30th of June as described; thus the 
Greek general forward movement on the Ist and 2nd of J uly 
found the bulk of his troops unprepared, whilst the 14th Bulgarian 
Division, scheduled to arrive at Kilkis on the 2nd of July from 
Tchataldja, was not available during that day to oppose the Greek 
initiative, though they saved the situation on the 3rd of July by 
detraining partly at Kilkis and partly at Doiran. 

The two weak points of the Allies were at Guevgheli and in 
the Pangheion region, and it was precisely at these. points that 
the Bulgarians struck. As regards numbers, on the 2nd of July 
the respective forces numbered : Bulgarians, 80,000 ; Greeks, 
60,000; on the 8rd of July (not dedecune losses) —Bulgarians, 
115,000; Greeks, 80,000; in both cases tte troops on lines of 
communication are not reckoned with; these probably amounted 
to—Bulgarians, 25,000; Greeks, 12,000. 

King Constantine on the 1st of July established his head- 
quarters at Baldja, where the 2nd Division arrived at 10 P.M., 
having marched the twenty miles from Salonica since 4 P.M. 
Next day at dawn the Greek army made a general advance in 
four groups—namely : 

Left Flank : 10th Division (with 8rd Division day’s march in 

rear) upon Guevgheli. 

Main Army : 4th, 2nd, and 5th Divisions upon Kilkis. 

Right Centre : 1st and 6th Divisions upon Lakhanas. 

Right Flank : Tth Division upon Soulobo and Nigrita. 

Almost immediately and at all points the opposing armies 
came into contact. The Bulgarian gunners had very carefully 
taken all ranges on the ground over which the Greeks had to 
advance, and at first their shrapnel fire was extremely damaging. 
The Greeks, however, did not wait to fight the battle out accord- 
ing to the usual rules of warfare—by endeavouring to silence the 
enemy's artillery before launching their infantry forward. 
Phenomenal rapidity characterised the Greek tactics from the 
moment their troops first came under fire. Their artillery 
immediately swept into action and plied the Bulgarian batteries 
with shell and shrapnel, the while Greek infantry deployed into 
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lines of attack and pushed forward. At Kilkis so rapid was the 
advance of the Greek infantry that the Bulgarian gunners could 
hardly alter their ranges sufficiently fast, and every time that 
the Greek infantry had made good five hundred yards the Greek 
artillery would gallop forward and come into action on a new 
alignment. It was a running fight. By leaps and bounds the 
incredible élan of the Greek troops drove the Bulgarians back 
towards Kilkis itself, which position had been heavily en- 
irenched. By 4 P.M. on the 2nd of July the Greek main army 
was within three miles of the town, whilst the 10th Division, 
helped by two battalions of Servian infantry, gradually fought 
its way up the Vardar towards Guevgheli. At 4.30 P.M. (at 
Kilkis) the Bulgarians delivered a furious counter-attack in which 
some 20,000 bayonets took part, but it was repulsed with heavy 
slaughter, and the weary Greek soldiers, who had fought their 
way over twenty miles of disputed country, rolled over on their 
sides and slept. Towards Guevgheli the Evzone battalions had 
for two hours to advance through waist-deep marshes under a 
heavy artillery fire, but they struggled along through muddy 
waters singing their own melancholy songs and without paying 
the least attention to the heavy losses they were sustaining. On 
the 3rd of July the Greeks re-occupied Guevgheli, and towards 
evening the Bulgarian trenches at Kilkis were taken at the 
bayonet’s point, the town being entirely destroyed, partly by 
Greek shell fire (for the Bulgarian batteries had been located in 
the streets) and partly by the Bulgarians, who fired the town as 
theyretired. On the 8rd and 4th the Bulgarians retired sullenly 
northwards towards Doiran, contesting every yard and putting in 
the units of the 14th Division as quickly as they could be de- 
trained ; but the Greeks never flagged for one moment in the pur- 
suit. The 10th and 3rd Divisions, marching at tremendous speed, 
came up on the left, menacing the line of retreat on Strumnitza. 
It was in the pass ten miles south of this town that remnants of 
the Bulgarian 8rd and 14th Divisions made their last stand upon 
the 8th of July. Throughout the week they had been fighting and 
retreating incessantly, had lost at least 10,000 in killed and 
‘wounded, some 4500 prisoners, and about forty guns, whilst 
the Greeks lost between 4500 and 5000 men in front of Kilkis 
and another 3000 between Doiran and Strumnitza. 

Meanwhile at Lakhanas an equally sanguinary two days’ 
conflict had been in progress. The Greeks attacked and finally 
captured the Bulgarian entrenched positions. Time after time 
their charges failed to reach, but eventually their persistent 
courage and inimitable élan won home, and the Bulgarians fled 
in utter rout and panic, leaving everything, even many of their 
uniforms, behind them. 
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THE SECRET OF THE REEK SUccESs 


King Constantine, speaking in Germany recently, attributed 
the success of the Greek armies to the courage of his men, the 
excellence of the artillery, and to the soundness of the strategy, but 
I think he overlooked the chief factor that made for victory— 
the unspeakable horror, loathing, and rage aroused by the atroci- 
ties committed upon the Greek wounded whenever a temporary 
local reverse left a few of the gallant fellows at the mercy of 
the Bulgarians. I have seen an officer and a dozen men who 
had had their eyes put out, and their ears, tongues, and noses cut 
off, upon the field of battle during the lull between two Greek 
charges. And there were other worse, but nameless, barbarities 
both upon the wounded and the dead who for a brief moment 
fell into Bulgarian hands. 

This was during the very first days of the war; later, when 
the news of the wholesale massacres of Greek peaceable in- 
habitants at Nigrita, Serres, Drama, Doxat, etc., became known 
to the army, it raised a spirit which no pen can describe. The 
men ‘saw red,’ they were drunk with lust for honourable 
revenge, from which nothing but death could stop them. 
Wounds, mortal wounds, were unheeded so long as the man 
still had strength to stagger on; I have seen an N.C.O. with a 
great fragment of common shell through his lungs run forward 
for several hundred yards vomiting blood, but still encouraging 
his men, who, truth to tell, were as eager as he. It is impos- 
sible to describe or even conceive the purposeful and aching 
desire to get to close quarters regardless of all losses and of all 
consequences. The Bulgarians, in committing those obscene 
atrocities, not only damned themselves for ever in the eyes of 
humanity but they doubled, nay, quadrupled, the strength of 
the Greek army. Nothing short of extermination could have 
prevented the Greek army from victory; there was not a man 
who would not have a million times rather died than have 
hesitated for a moment to go forward. 

The days of those first battles were steaming hot with a 
pitiless Macedonian sun. The Greek troops were in far too high 
a state of spiritual excitation to require food, even if food had 
been able to keep pace with their lightning advance. Al that 
the men wanted, all they ever asked for, was water and ammuni- 
tion; and here the greatest self-sacrifice of all to the cause was 
frequently seen; for a wounded man, unable to struggle forward 
another yard, would, as he fell to the ground, hastily unbuckle 
water-bottle and cartridge-cases and hand them to an advancing ~ 
comrade with a cheery word, ‘Go on and good luck, my lad,’ 
and then as often as not he would lay him down to die with 
parched lips and cleaving tongue. 
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Tar ‘ BULGARIAN ATROCITIES’? (New STYLE) 


There have been so many mutual recriminations between the 
various Balkan nations that the average man in Western Europe 
has given up the task of ascertaining the truth as absolutely 
hopeless, and has been more or less content to believe all that 
he hears, no matter from what source. Anybody, however, who 
has made any study whatever of the chief characteristics of the 
various Balkan peoples will know how much to believe and 
how much is pure fabrication for political purposes. The Turk, 
for instance, unless moved by some fanatic spirit or unless 
avenging a wrong, is one of the most placid of people—to 
animals of all kinds he is considerate and gentle, and it is only 
under very great provocation that he will arouse himself from 
his Oriental lethargy to retaliate. The Albanian, on the other 
hand, is for the most part a filibustering freebooter not blessed 
with overmuch courage. Thus, in the natural sequence of 
things, being both a bully and coward, he is cruel and un- 
scrupulous. The Serb has a quaint mixture of Slav and Gallic 
qualities and’ faults; he is prone to excitement, and when thus 
temporarily exalted is not responsible for his actions. I have 
little doubt that in a retail way quite a number of the misdeeds 
imputed to the Servians were actually committed by them. The 
Greek is by temperament and nature the poet of the Balkans, 
and as a poet he has an immense and ever-present admiration 
for all that is great or noble, he has a constitutional dislike for 
violence, and sensuality does not form part of his nature. Know- 
ing the men of the Greek army as intimately as I do, I cannot 
conceive of the Greek committing any cruelty, and far less an 
atrocity, any more than I can conceive a gentle Buddhist fakir 
wantonly taking life. The Greek is a poet at heart and almost 
feminine in his feelings. I know of no single instance of Greek 
cruelty, though I admit that in the heat of battle, in the midst 
of bayonet charges, individual Greek soldiers refused to give | 
“quarter to the Bulgarian soldier who suddenly, at the last | 
moment, threw down his arms. They invariably respected the | 
wounded, and their treatment of prisoners of war erred on the 
side of over-kindness and consideration. 

Of the Bulgar I can only say that all that has been written 
falls infinitely short of the truth; of every land through which 
he has passed he has made a shambles, and his disgusting 
sensuality has known no limits. Never in recent history, with 
the possible exceptions of the French Revolution and the Indian 
Mutiny, has the callous coldbloodedness of the Bulgarian been 

~ equalled, and seldom in the history of the world has any 
nation approached such a standard of wholesale butchery, 
bestiality, and lust. 
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Authenticated tales, some of them incidents which T have 
personally verified, are not lacking of officers and men wounded 
on the battlefield being mutilated. I have seen officers, friends 
of mine, who have had their tongues cut out and who prayed 
their own men to shoot them when they were rescued ; prayed 
them in writing since, poor fellows, they could no longer speak 
their last request! These incidents were terrible in themselves 
and deeply oppressed one, but they were as nothing when com- 
pared with the wholesale massacres of inhabitants which were 
committed. There is not a village to-day through which 
Bulgarians have passed that has not been looted, wholly or 
partially burnt, and dozens of inhabitants massacred—or worse. 
I estimate that during the past nine months the Bulgarians have 
done to death between 450,000 and 500,000 peaceable inhabit- 
ants, men, women, and children, Turkish and Greek. 

I was myself, at the pressing and personal invitation of King 
Constantine, the first to visit Nigrita, where the Bulgarian 
General, before leaving, had the inhabitants locked into their 
houses, and then with guncotton and petroleum burnt the place 
to the ground. Here 470 victims were burnt alive, mostly old 
folk, women, and children. Serres, Drama, Kilkis, and Demir 
Hissar (all important towns) have similar tales to tell, only the 
death-roll is-longer. Small wonder that these stories of ferocity 
are not given credence, for they are incredible, and it is only 
when one studies the Bulgarian character that one can under- 
stand how such orgies of carnage were possible. The Bulgarian 
is only a rustic Tartar with the thinnest veneer of civilisation 
and education. He is more arrogant and: self-satisfied than the 
Prussian, more callous as to human life than the Chinaman, and 
has a more perverted sensual craving than that of any nation 
known to me. Cold-blooded, cruel, ignorant, vicious, and lustful, 
he wreaked his vengeance on all; and if the. true history of 
the last twelve months comes to be written it will be found 
that Tippoo Sahib, Nero, Robespierre, Catherine of Russia, and 
the Borgias were but mildly oppressive and unkind, as compared 
with the lustful brutes who wore the uniform of King Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria. 


THE FINAL BATTLE 


The scope of this article does not permit me to describe in 
detail the minor battles and operations between the 6th of July 
and the 25th of July; suffice it to say that the rapidity of the 
Greek advance upon Strumnitza and up the valley of the Struma 
forced the Bulgarians to beat in full retreat towards their 
frontier, leaving behind them all that impeded their flight. 
Military stores, guns, carts, and even uniforms strewed the line 
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of their march, and they were only saved from annihilation 
because the mountains which guarded their flanks were im- 
passable fot the Greek artillery. By blowing up the bridges 
over the Struma the impetuosity of the Greek pursuit wag 
delayed, and it was in the Kresna Pass that the Bulgarian rear- 
guard first turned at bay. The pass is a twenty-mile gorge 
cut through mountains 7000 feet high, but the Greeks turned 
the Bulgarian positions by marching across the mountains, and 
it was near Semitli, five miles north of the pass, that the Bul- 
garians offered their last serious resistance. It was a wonderful 
battle. The Greeks, at the urgent request of the Servian 
General Staff, had detailed two divisions (10th and 8rd) to help 
the Servians. On the west bank of the Struma they pushed 
the 2nd and 4th Divisions gently northwards, while in 
the narrow Struma valley (it is little better than a gorge in most 
places) they had the 1st Division on the main road with the 5th 
behind it in reserve; on the right, perched on the summit of 
well-nigh inaccessible mountains, was the Greek 6th Division, 
with the 7th Division on its right, somewhat drawn back. 
It came to the knowledge of Greek headquarters that the 
Bulgarians contemplated an attack upon Mehomia, a village six 
miles on the extreme right and rear of the 7th Division, only held 
by a small detachment of that Division; reinforcements were 
immediately despatched to relieve the pressure, and the 6th 
Division was called upon to reinforce the positions of the 7th 
during the absence of the relief column, with the result that on 
the 25th of July the 6th Division only had some 6000 men 
available. 
Meanwhile, the Bulgarians had secretly transferred the | 
40,000 men of their Ist Division from facing the Servians at 
Kustendil to Djumaia; 20,000 of these were sent in a column to | 
strike at the junction of the Greek and Servian armies, where | 
they were held by the 3rd and 10th Greek divisions after a bloody | 
battle which lasted three days; 5000 marched on Mehomia and | 
. were annihilated by the Greek 7th Division ; the remaining 15,000 | 
reinforced the troops facing the Greek 6th Division. It was a 
most dramatic fight. On the 25th of July the Greeks, uncon- 
mi scious of the Bulgarian reinforcements, pushed northwards, and 
a all day long their Ist, 5th, and 6th Divisions gradually drove 
the enemy in front of them. The fighting was of the most 
` desperate nature, and at one moment, the ammunition on both 
sides having given out, the troops pelted each other with frag- 
ments of rock. ‘At last, towards 5 p.m., the Greek 6th Division 
found the enemy in front of them retiring; they pushed onwards 
fighting for every yard. The men were dead-weary; they had 
slept for days upon bleak and waterless mountain summits— 
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frozen at night, they were grilled at noon, but they pushed ever 
onwards. At last, when victory seemed within their grasp, 
when their foe was seen to run, a general advance was ordered. 
The men sprung forward with a last effort of physical endurance— 
the Bulgars were running ! They gave chase. Suddenly, in one 
solid wall, 15,000 entirely new Bulgarian troops of the 1st Divi- 
sion rose, as if from the ground, and delivered a counter-attack. 
It was a crucial moment: some 4000 Greeks chasing a similar 
number of Bulgarians suddenly had to face 15,000 new troops. 
The impact was terrible. The Greek line broke up into frag- 
ments, around which the Bulgarians clustered and pecked like 
vultures at a feast. For ten minutes it was anybody’s battle. 
The remnants of each Greek company formed itself into a ring 
and defended itself as best it could. ‘These rings gradually grew 
smaller as bullet and bayonet claimed their victims ; many of 
them were wiped out altogether, and when the battle was over 
it was possible to find the places where these companies had 
made their last stands, for there was not a single survivor— 
the wounded were killed by the victors. 

But the victory was short-lived. True, the right of the 6th 
Division had crumpled up, but a regiment of the Ist Division came 
up at the critical moment and stiffened up the left and centre, 
and again the tide of battle swayed irresolute ; then, ten minutes 
later perhaps, a regiment from the 5th Division came up at the 
double on the right rear of the Bulgarians, taking them 
in reverse and enfilade. The Bulgarian right and centre 
crumpled like a rotten egg, whilst their left fell hastily back. 
The Bulgars had thrown their last hazard and had lost. The 
carnage was appalling on both sides. The Greek 6th Division 
had commenced the day with about 6000 men ; at sunset barely 
2000 remained. Opposite the Greek positions nearly 10,000 
Bulgarians were buried next day, which speaks well for the fight- 
ing power of the Greek when he is making his last stand. 

The holocaust of wounded beggars description, but that 
eminent French painter, George Scott, told me an incident 
which came to his own notice. He was riding up to the front 
the day after Semitli, and was just emerging from the awesome 
Kresna Pass, when he and his companion came upon a Greek 
dressing station. The narrow space between cliff and river was 
entirely occupied by some hundreds of Greek wounded, some 
of them already dead, many dying, and others fainting. They 
were lying about awaiting their turn for the surgeon’s knife. 
In the centre stood the surgeon, with the sleeves of his operating 
coat turned up, his arms red to the elbow in blood, all about him 
bloodstained bandages and wads of cotton-wool. They reined 
in their horses and surveyed the scene; as one patient was being 
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removed from the packing case that served as operating table 
the surgeon raised his weary eyes and saw them, the only un- 
wounded men in all that vast and silent gathering. ‘You are 
newspaper correspondents?’ he asked. ‘Well, tell me, tell me 
when this butchery will cease! For seventy-two hours I have 
been plying my knife, and look at those who have yet to come ’— 
he swept the circle of wounded with an outstretched bloody 
hand. ‘Oh,God! If youknow how to write, write to your papers 
and tell Europe she must stop this gruesome war.’ Then, 
tired out and enervated, he swooned into the arms of the medical 
orderly. As he came to he apologised. ‘That,’ he said, ‘is 
the third time I have fainted; I suppose I must waste precious 
time in eating something to sustain me! ’ 

The battle of Semitli was fought almost contemporaneously 
with that of the 8rd and 10th Greek Divisions on the extreme 
Greek left flank, which latter action resulted in a Bulgarian 
repulse after a temporary success, and these were the last great 
battles of the shortest and bloodiest campaign on record. On 
the 29th and 30th of July there were some skirmishes three miles 
south of Djumaia. On the 31st of July the armistice was con- 
ceded. During the month of July the Greek army had practically 
wiped out the Ist, 8rd, 4th, and 14th Bulgarian Divisions, some 
160,000 strong; they had marched 200 miles over terrible 
mountains ; they had taken 12,000 prisoners, 120 guns; and had 
cheerfully sustained 27,000 casualties out of a total number of 
120,000 troops engaged. 

Tt is difficult to do justice to such an exploit within the scope 
of a single article. The privations suffered by the troops, their 
uncomplaining endurance, the fight with cholera, the appalling 
atrocities perpetrated by the Bulgarians upon those who fell 
within their power, furnish matter for a monumental volume ; 
but if the few incidents which I have found space to describe — 
have given the reader some faint idea of the truly wonderful | 
fight put up by the Greek army, I shall not feel so ashamed of 
the literary inadequacies of this article as I should otherwise do. 


ALBERT H. TRAPMANN. 
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Or the passage of human affairs impermanence is the essence. 
As, through the centuries, death removes one generation to make 
room for another, so, through the centuries, change transforms 
all political relationships. Mankind in general, with vision 
narrowed by the brevity of the individual life, is prone to miss 
perception of this principle of ceaseless alteration at work now, 
as through the whole vista of the past. But the eye of history, 
as it looks down the halls of time, sees the immense process of 
mutation. It sees the rise, the decline, the fall, of nations, of 
empires, and of races. It sees the boundaries of kingdoms con- 
stantly receding, or expanding, or merging into the territories of 
rival states. It sees but one permanence, the permanence of 
change. 

To most Englishmen the existence of the British Empire 
seems fixed as the orbit of the earth round the sun. Yet this 
empire has been almost entirely acquired during the last 160 
years, and its bounds have been enlarged in Africa and in Asia 
within the lifetime of very young men. If we take wider survey, 
if we estimate change in centuries rather than in generations, 
we are reminded at once that England itself is not inviolable, 
but, on the contrary, has been made the theatre of immense 
national tragedies. 

In the present month Englishmen have to celebrate the most 
characteristic of all their victories, that which in 1805 set the 
seal of assured triumph on the sea power of our country. But 
if the 21st of Ogtober deserve, as it does deserve, to be borne 
in undying remembrance as the anniversary of the victory of 
Trafalgar, the 14th of October not less merits recollection of 
another sort as the anniversary of the defeat of Hastings. 
Trafalgar teaches us how to win national victory. Hastings 
teaches us how to incur—and therefore, also, how to avoid— 
national disaster. Trafalgar was the fruit of united national 
sentiment, of long military training, of capacity for national 
sacrifice. Hastings and the catastrophe that followed Hastings 
were the result of disunion in the nation, of the neglect of beeen 
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science, and of a selfishness which placed personal and Provincia} 
ends above the common good of England. Only in two Points 
we find similarity : in the valour of the men, and in the genius 
of the leaders. 

The history of England in Saxon times is, it may be feared 
a realm of knowledge scarcely within the purview of the avera A 
Englishman. Only those who have made of history a special study 
are, as a rule, acquainted even with the broad outline of events, 
The works of Freeman and of Stubbs are, indeed, familiar to 
all historical students, but the number of these is too limited to 
leaven the general ignorance upon this subject even of educated 
men. The story of our Saxon forefathers, rich as it really ig 
alike in the quality of great drama and in lessons applicable to 
our own time, is yet commonly regarded as too remote, too con- 
fused, too tedious, to be made part of the mental equipment of 
English citizens of our own day. Even the magnificent romance 
‘of Harold, by the first Lord Lytton, though incomparably the 
finest historical novel in the English tongue, has yet failed to 
direct general attention to that final crash of Saxon England, 
that tremendous and appalling overthrow, which followed the 
death in heroic battle of the last of the Saxon kings. Of Bulwer 
Lytton’s book we may truly say—what has been written of The 
Bride of Lammermoor—that from the first page to the last ‘ the 
air is fraught with tragic horror.’ ‘Throughout, the action moves 
forward with a sublime majesty towards the inevitable and 
terrific end. But that end is not, as in Sir Walter Scott’s fine 
and dramatic story, the mere catastrophe of an individual or of a 
private family. It is the catastrophe of one whose fall was the | 
fall of a nation, whose death was the death for sequent centuries ` | 
of the liberties of this land of England. For it is the peculiar 
feature of the history of our Saxon forefathers that it marched 
through infinite vicissitudes, through invasions innumerable, 
through ravages unutterable, through periods of peace when 
scholarship was exalted and civilisation advanced, through 
defeats and through victories, through effort and through 
apathy, to final subversion in such fires of national agony and | 
despair as seldom, before or since, in the annals of mankind, 
have engulfed a-people. 
_ Within recent years two works have been offered to English- 
men which remove some at least of the causes of the long and 
wide neglect of this great and pregnant’ period in the story of 
our country. Such books as thé first volume of The Political 
History of England by Dr. Hodgkin, and England before the. — 
Norman Conquest by Professor Oman, make clear much that 
was before obscure, and present to the ordinary reader a precise 
account of events which possess an almost incomparable interest, 
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in view of the vastness of their scale and the magnitude and the 
duration of their effects. Brief though the written records of 
these islands’ distant past, and short the extent of time which 
they cover, in comparison with the far-reaching memorials of 
Babylonia and of Egypt, their authentic history can yet be 
traced, according to Professor Oman, through the evidences of 
language, of coins, and of a few inscriptions, back to a period 
of from 600 fo 450 B.c. Leaving out of account the dim, mysteri- 
ous epoch during which palaeolithic man wrestled with huge 
animals for the mastery of the earth, Britain had already, at the 
date named, been the victim of at least two complete super- 
sessions. The men of the new stone age, who through long 
centuries pastured their flocks and herds in this land, whose 
flint instruments and rude pottery can still be seen, and whose 
clearly defined encampment can still be viewed at such a spot 
as Cissbury in the Sussex downs, had been vanquished many 
centuries previously by the brachycephalous men who wielded 
weapons of bronze. And as, in later time, civilised races, 
relying for their defence on the arrow and the bow, have had to 
yield to those who applied gunpowder to the purposes of war, 
so did these men of the bronze age have to give place to an 
invasion, from the already separated continent of Europe, of 
warriors whose instruments of warfare were of iron. These 
invaders were Celts, and of their immigrations into Britain 
history is aware of three main waves of onslaught, those of the 
Goidels, of the Brythons, and of the Belgae. Each of these was 
wholly distinct, and represented different families of the Celtic 
strain. Each was equally hostile to the other. As the Goidels 
had slaughtered the men of the bronze time, or as the Normans 
afterwards overthrew the Saxons, so did the Brythons overthrow 
the Goidels, and, again, the Belgae the Brythons. These, then, 
were the main events in British history between about the 
beginning of the sixth century B.C. and the year 55 B.C., which 
witnessed the raiding incursion of Julius Caesar. 

It is perhaps worth while to pause here a moment to consider 
the lesson conveyed by this brief retrospect. Security of tenure 
was not given by the intervention of distances, which were 
practically immense since distance has to be measured by 
difficulty of transit. Nor was it conferred by reason of what we 
now regard as the then primitive condition of human society. 
Though for many ages neolithic man was left in peace, with 
no other human enemies than the various tribes of his own race, 
though perhaps for thousands of years his dominion endured, yet 
at last it came to an end amidst the horrors of slaughter, or of 
slavery, inflicted by an alien foe. If in that long era, in which 


some advance in the direction of civilisation was certainly made; 
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any one of the inhabitants of our island had a brain in advance 
of his time, and if that man directed thought to the conditions 


of the existence of his race, the last speculation which apparent] 
could have come to him would have been that of the possibilit 
of attack, of defeat, of subjugation at the hands of men of ity, 
origin coming from regions far beyond his ken. Nothing ig More 
easily bred in man than a sense of right of possession, The 
present inhabitants of Australia have no claim to that islang 
continent which goes back for more than about 120 years. The 
inhabitants of New Zealand have none which exceeds in duration 
about 70 years. Yet Australians and New Zealanders alike have 
the most absolute conviction of the indefeasible nature of their 
right to their respective territories, and find it difficult even to 
entertain the supposition that they can ever be superseded by 
another nation. What, then, must have been the sense of 
fixity, in so far as foreign invasion was concerned, of people who 
had dwelt on British soil for a length of time which probably | 
far exceeded in extent that which measures the whole Christian — 
era? 

This is a reflexion which applies almost equally to the reign 
of the bronze-provided conqueror who vanquished his stone- 
armed predecessor. Though history can supply us with no 
definite date, the belief is certainly highly probable that a con- 
siderable number of centuries intervened between their arrival 
and the first Celtic invasion, somewhere about 600 B.c. In so 
great an interval between conquests, the men of the bronze time 
must have acquired a degree of assured confidence in the immov- 
able nature of their position at least as great as has ever been 
felt by more modern denizens of England in the interval which 
has elapsed since the coming of the Normans. Nor is there the 
absurdity in this supposition which might be imputed to it by 
those who regard these far-removed fellow Britons as mere 
savages incapable of thought. These dwellers in the remote 
antiquity of Britain had commercial relations (according to Pro- 
fessor Oman) with Gaul, with the Rhineland, and probably with 
Scandinavia also. They practised agriculture. ‘Wheat was 
grown as far north as Yorkshire; other cereals were known all 
over Scotland.’ They had an ‘elaborate’ and ‘highly decorated ’ 
pottery. They had gold, they used lead, besides bronze, for 
metal work. There can be no special rashness in attributing to — 
the leaders of such a people as this some occasional consideration | 

_of what we should now call their external relations. | 

But the national history, if we may so term it, of these very — 

ancient British came to an end, as aforesaid, some five or 1% 
a) centuries before the Christian era, when their domination had — 
a probably lasted for at least a thousand years. The Celtic tribes, — 
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who, in three successive waves, flowed over the land in the 
ensuing ages, slaying or enslaving their predecessors, supplied 
the population whom Caesar assailed, and whom, a century after 
Caesar, the Romans finally subdued. (It is a fact, not unworthy 
of recall, that, as these various conquests were not marked by 
absolute extermination, the blood of neolithic man, as well as 
that of his victorious successor, flows in our veins to-day.) ‘To 
the Roman all men not Roman were barbarians, and as bar- 
barians they naturally regarded their opponents on the British 
soil. Following the Roman example, and taught by their his- 
torians, we too are accustomed so to view the Celtic people who 
suffered defeat. ‘ Britain,’ says Professor Oman, ‘means the 
land of the tattooed men,’ and as tattooed men, stained with 
woad, and ignorant men, destitute of civilisation, we have, most 
of us, been wont to consider our British ancestors. Yet tattooing 
is not absolutely synonymous with savagery. In all times sailors 
have been addicted to the practice, which is perhaps not wholly 
unknown at this day even amongst officers of the Royal Navy. 
That the great mass of the historic ‘ancient British’ were 
what educated Englishmen would now call barbarian is, however, 
not for a moment to be denied. Only, we should do well to 
remember that an educated Roman of that period would most 
probably have applied that same term to the great body of the 
English people of the eighteenth and perhaps of the nineteenth 
centuries. But that there was a considerable civilisation in some 
places in the south of England seems assuréd. 

Here, then, we reach for a moment the firm ground of historic 
time. It is a moment which is brief. For with the departure 
of the Roman departs also the light of history. For some 350 
years the Roman occupation had endured, a period more than 
twice as long as the English occupation of India. Throughout 
that time the records of a great civilised race inform us of events. 
Through war and peace the Roman hand held Britain. Roads 
and villas, baths, temples, and camps marked the close grip of 
strong administration. As English officials proceed to take up 
appointments in distant dependencies of the English Crown, so 
Roman officials came to take up appointments in this land. But 
the last notitia imperti, or, as we might call it, official gazette, 
probably belongs to the year 400 a.D. Then military mutiny 
and provincial revolt came to withdraw from Britain the covering 
shield of Rome, while vast inundations of Vandals and Alans, of 
Burgundians and Visigoths, broke in and ravaged the Roman 
Empire. So, amidst the chaos of the western world, Britain 
reeled back into a defenceless independence, and the next chapter 
-was opened in her island story. Of that chapter many pages are 
missing, and those present are torn and blurred. ‘But beyond 
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all controversy, and beyond all doubt, the broad fact stands out 
that for the greater part of two hundred years, from about 410 
to somewhere about 600 A.D., this island was made subject to all 
the horrors which armed strength, coupled with almost unbridleg 
ferocity, can bring upon a land whose unity and organisation 
have broken down. ‘Vae victis’? was the motto of the con- 
querors. For long it was held that the extermination of the 
vanquished was aimost complete. But more modern research 
leads to the belief that a not inconsiderable remnant of the 
British, principally, no doubt, women, must have survived tọ 
merge themselves in the triumphant Teutonic race. It iş 
through these that we derive our strain of the blood of the Celts, 
of the bronze men, and of the far-off users of stones. 

Thus, then, our Saxon forefathers made their entry upon 
this English scene. Making ‘the sea their pathway,’ making 
our shores their gate, they seized by the strong hand the territory | 
which they won finally only after generations of strife. This is 
a specimen of the mode by which, for the most part, all the 
tribes and nations of mankind originally obtained possession of 
the lands which they now enjoy. If the dead could come to life, 
or if we could conceive of their spirits as sweeping under some 
midnight sky over the regions where they once held sway, whilst 
remembrance of fermer things woke again amongst them, then 
we might imagine a vast wail going up to heaven—the wail of the 
defeated, the cry of despair. | 

That country which the Saxons took two centuries to con- | 
quer they enjoyed for two further centuries in outward peace. | 
Wars, and fierce wars, within their new island home indeed | 
occurred. The provinces of Britain fought amongst themselves; 
but, for the space of time named, no fresh invader, no new | 
raiding nation, came from overseas. A cursory study of the | 
various and desperate internal conflicts which took place certainly 
leaves an impression that our progenitors ought not to have 
suffered moral deterioration from lack of warlike incident. But | 
this impression is wrong, according to the highest authority for | 
me the time—namely the Venerable Bede himself. The early part 

of the eighth century was a period of comparative calm. 


a: This was indeed [says Professor Oman] in one sense the Golden Age of | 

Anglo-Saxon England, when scholar kings like Aldfrid and Ceolwulf of 
Northumbria reigned, when the school of Greek learning started at Canter: — 
bury by Theodore and Hadrian was still flourishing, when Aldhelm and 
Bede were writing . . . and Cædmon the poet was but recently dead. 


Bt But during this period of comparative tranquillity, Bede tells 
is us that ‘ multitudes of the Northumbrians, both noble and simple, 
laying aside their weapons, incline to devote both themselves 
and their children to the tonsure and monastic vows rather than 
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to exercise themselves in the studies of war. What will be the 
end of it the next generation will see.’ 

These words show a degree of political foresight on the part 
of their ecclesiastical author incomparably superior to that of the 
great mass of pulpit politicians of our time. Bede evidently 
grasped the fundamental truth that efficiency in arms is the 
condition of all national existence. The recourse to religious 
vows seems to have been the result not of spiritual impulse but 
of sheer sloth and the desire for luxury. Rich men founded 
pseudo-monasteries and also pseudo-convents, where men and 
women, generally their kinsfolk, lived lives of licentious ease. 
Had any ‘Jingo’ of that date ventured to remonstrate with these 
degenerates on the ground taken by Bede—on the ground, that 
is, of patriotism and of regard to the peril to the whole country 
from the possibility of attack from without—we may suppose 
that his warnings would have received much the same 
contemptuous treatment which nowadays generally befalls like 
admonitions. ‘ Most foolish person,’ we can conceive the reply 
to have been, ‘you misconstrue the whole tendency of the times 
in which you live. See you not that the entire drift of things in 
England is towards peace and a more settled order? What need 
is there now of burdensome defence against the dangers that do 
not threaten? As for your suggestion that peril may come 
from people outside this island, that idea is altogether monstrous. 
Tt is now more than 100 years since our great-grandfathers com- 
pleted their conquest of this land, and in all that time no foreign 
invasion has been so much as thought of. Who wants to attack 
us?’ So, with infinitely more appearance of reason than a 
modern Radical, might have spoken an anti-militarist of the 
year 730. 

It is impossible to doubt, in view of Bede’s words, that some 
decay of the military spirit took place in England during the 
eighth century. The penalty was delayed, but it came at length, 
and governed the future of the Anglo-Saxons almost to the time 
of Hastings. In 798, like unknown men sailing out of space 
from another world, a Danish fleet seized and sacked Lindis- 
farne on the coast of Northumberland. This first appearance 
was as the herald of a tempest. Some thirty years later the full 
force of the storm broke upon Britain, and from that time forward 
until Edward the Confessor ascended the throne the struggle 
with the Vikings dominated all other issues. As, from three to 
four centuries previously, our Saxon ancestors had fallen upon 
the British, as they had carried fire and sword throughout the 
realm, so fell the Danes and the Norse upon them—the Saxons— 
and so did those ravage the kingdoms which made up England. 

In nearly all ages it seems to have been characteristic of our 
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race to be unprepared for war, but, having entered upon it, then 
to be capable of great efforts, achieving great results, provided 
only that a capable leader could be found. This national trait 
was as conspicuous in the ninth and tenth centuries as it certain] 
was in the seventeenth, or the eighteenth, or the nineteenth, 
When the Saxons produced a great man, a king or chief who Wag 
a leader of men, then they became the most formidable fighters 
and frequently achieved great victories. But, at other times, 
their usual portion was defeat. And the success attained under 
the inspiration of genius was insufficient to efface the effects of 
preceding or subsequent failure. Thus, the appearance of Alfred 
and the high military ability of Alfred’s son and successor, 
Edward, though they saved Wessex and preserved for future 
ages the idea of English nationality, did not, as a matter of fact, 
prevent the conquest of half at least of the country by the hordes 
of desperate fighting men whom we term Vikings. The ninth 
century of the Christian era witnessed their sudden and fierce 
emergence from their fastnesses in the north. For the first thirty 
years of that century they ravaged Ireland. In the next thirty 
they made sporadic incursions into England; wherever a river 
floated their shallow draft boats the raven standard was seen, 
and the terrible war chant heard of the men who knew no ruth 
in war. In peaceful districts not unacquainted as we have seen 
with the two modern qualities of luxury and sloth, the appear- 
ance of these bands of savage sea warriors, who gave no quarter, 
and to whom the road to paradise lay through death in battle, 
must have been terrific beyond the power of present-day con- 
ception. The horrors of a militant paganism swelled the fury 
of their attack. ‘From the rage of the heathen, good Lord, 
deliver us’ was a passionate note in the old Litany. Against 
priests, against churches, that rage burnt most fiercely. 
Slaughter and ravage went hand in hand. In 842 they attacked 
London. In 851 they stormed and sacked it. But it was not 
until the year 865 that the full weight of the Viking storm burst | 
upon the interior as well as on the coasts of the realm which had | 
ai been won three centuries previously, through similar means, by | 
our Saxon forefathers. In that year a vast coalition of Danish 
squadrons descended upon the coast of East Anglia, which thence- 
forth, from then even until now, they and their descendants were 
to inhabit. The great northern kingdom of Northumbria they ' 
utterly subverted and overthrew. Only in the south and west of l 
England; only where the descendants of Cerdic held sway 1 
Wessex, did they encounter resistance, which after immensé 
vicissitudes of victory and defeat repelled their advance. But 
when, after nearly thirty years of desperate war, the famous 
Alfred went at last to his well-earned rest, though he had 
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scattered the Danish armaments and rescued from extinction 
Saxon nationality, a vast area was still occupied by the foe. 
Those determined settlers were never. displaced. In many 
English counties, of which the names would make a long list, 
they remained, and their children remain, to this day. 

But because a great man had arisen to give to the West 
Saxons the leadership which was their need, and because he 
was succeeded by a fighting son, the history of the generation 
which succeeded him is one rather of triumph than of failure. 
Alfred died in the year 900. In the thirty years that followed, 
his successors Edward and Aethelstan were able, in a series of 
terrible conflicts, to re-establish Saxon ascendancy over that 
great portion of Britain which was termed the Danelaw. This 
included not only East Anglia and Northumbria but a great part 
of Scotland, and even of the Hebrides. And this reconquest 
was not in the nature of a war of extermination, such as cen- 
turies before had marked the path of the invading Teutonic 
tribes. Roughly, the population of half England and of the 
greater part of Scotland south of the Highland line received a 
Scandinavian population which has continued therein from that 
time forth. 

Thus, then, another great invasion of our island had been 
accomplished. Not complete, not final, not absolutely crushing, 
like that which a later day was to know, it had yet set its mark, 
for the human ‘ ever,’ on the shores of our island home. 

But worse was to come. When the royalty of Wessex ceased 
to throw up great men, when in the person of Aethelred the 
Unready a feebling succeeded to the throne, fresh Viking storms 
burst upon the land, which had no longer an effective leader. 
Sea power belonged not then to England. The navy of Alfred had 
not been maintained. From the succeeding as from the former 
catalogues of horrors emerged two facts which have their bearing 
on our own time. Of these, the first is the immense potency 
for invading purposes which unfettered movement on the sea 
gives to an invading force, and the second the advantage which 
trained troops possess over greatly superior numbers of militia. 
The Viking bands could strike when and where they would. 
With them lay the initiative. With them the choice of landing- 
place. And the Viking bands were the choice spirits of war, 
practised in arms, accustomed to act together. Hence, though 
constantly outnumbered, they were generally victorious until the 
training which conflict with them in itself imparted gave to 
their Saxon foemen an efficiency at last approaching their own. 
But this efficiency, the fruit of dire experience, came too late 
and was lost too easily to preserve the island of Britain from — 
the effects of want of organisation for war. From the date of 
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Aethelred’s accession in 978 the story of England is o 
whole the story of Danish success. To a great part of the 
inhabitants of the island the chiefs of the Danes came now in 
the guise of the leaders of their king. At last, in the yeap 
1016, the status which had been reached in more than 159 
years of war was recognised in the election of the King of 
Denmark to the throne, and for over twenty years Canute ruled 
over a nation which, though of different blood, seems to have 
entered under his rule on the high road to union. With his 
death, and after the short reigns of his sons (whose ashes are | 
still preserved at Winchester Cathedral), Saxon and Danish 
England entered upon its penultimate chapter of independent 
existence. 

The Saxon restoration came in 1042. King Edward the 
Confessor has been called a Saint, but he was a saint who ruined 
his kingdom. Perhaps his nearest analogue in modern days ig 
to be found in those abounding numbers of Nonconformist 
ministers who think that duty to God does not include the fulfil- 
ment of duty to man. Like them, Edward the Confessor dis- 
liked war and the preparation for it. Like them, he disparaged 
national defence, and would rather see the revenues of the nation 
expended on any object than on that one. Thus was he, the 
wooer of peace, the parent of the utmost horrors of subsequent 
conquest. But, for part of his reign, he had the advantage of 
the services of a great minister, Earl Godwin, the father of a 
far greater son. The Normans, with whom he was linked by 
blood and by former intercourse, were by him introduced into 
the fated country which destiny gave them to enslave. Expelled 
at Godwin’s instance when the latter returned from exile, their: 
ruler Duke William brooded over his hope of invasion, even as 
now the War Staff of Germany prepare their plans. 

In spite of the vast gulf of external difference of which the 
passage of time has seen the creation between that date and this, 
there is in some fundamental points a strange resemblance 
between the state of England in 1066 and the state of the British 
R Empire now. Loose and incohesive was the frame-work of | 
j England in the earlier time. The bond that united the great 
provinces which made up the realm was the overlordship of the 
ee king. That was the tie which united Mercia with Wessex and 
x Wessex with Northumbria. Even so, in our own day, the like 
overlordship is the sole political bond of union which knits New 
Zealand with India and Canada with the Cape. . Then also, 48 
now, the organisation for defence against external attack was 
entirely inadequate to meet the dangers which visibly threatened. 
The principle of compulsory service did indeed exist, but the 
amount of training of which the Fyrd, or militia, could boast was 
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hopelessly insufficient to enable them, as a general rule, to face 
trained troops. Again, the spirit of provincialism was rife. The 
sense of common nationality was small. The only fighting men 
in the country who could be termed regular troops were the 
‘Housecarles ’ of the King and of the great Earls, and the propor- 
tion of these relatively to the total population was probably even 
smaller than the proportion of the Regular Army to our population 
now. 


But in the hour when her fate drew near, fortune gave to - 


England a gift so great that it might well have saved her. Once 
more, and for the last time in the history of Anglo-Saxondom, 
a great man was born to them. Deep has been the ingratitude 
of history to Harold Godwineson. He died biting the bitter 
bread of failure, yet it would be hard to find in the annals of 
mankind a man who better earned the meed of praise. Born 
probably some four years earlier than his Norman rival, that is to 
say about the year 1023, a younger son of a great father, with 
the blood of Danish royalty in his veins, and with infinite diffi- 
culties to beset his path, his whole life, with the brief exception 
of his captivity in Normandy, was filled with a series of great 
achievements until that life was ended in ‘the lake of blood,’ 
called, therefore, Senlac.t His name stood for justice and fair 
dealing. While most of his compeers were animated only by 
self-secking, and his brother Tostig added to that common failing 
the extremes of brutal tyranny, ‘Harold the Dauntless’ went 
forward on a path of righteousness as true and as undeviating 
as that which Alfred traversed. In war he was by far the 
greatest warrior whom England then possessed. Indeed, so far 
as the chroniclers reveal to us, the Saxon race had never pre- 
viously been granted a greater leader. 

After the death of Karl Godwin Harold became chief minister 
of England. He pacified the rebellion of Northumbria against 
the brutal rule of Tostig. He did justice even at the cost of his 
own house by agreeing to the exile of his brother. He penetrated 
into the mountain regions of Wales. He crushed the greatest 
of the Welsh kings, and subdued the fierce Welsh population, 
which then inhabited that land, under the suzerainty of England. 
When, at the death of Edward, in January 1066, he was elected 
to the throne, all that mortal man could do to provide against 
the immense peril which his foresight perceived to be threatening 
the nation for which he was trustee, he did. But that danger 
was enormous, and he reached the royal authority too late to be 
able to make full and adequate preparation against a menace 
which overhung alike the northern and the southern regions of 


1 By corruption of the French. 
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his realm. Then, as now, there were in England no fo 
Save at some points on the sea coast. The long neglect 
saintly Edward of his bounden duty to his people had left 
not easy to be effaced. Moreover, alike among the Saxo 
among the Danes, military science was far behind that of the 
Continent. The tactical formation was still that of the ‘ shield 
wall.’ The use of cavalry and archery was almost unknown, and 
for bodies of infantry destitute of those adjuncts to encounter 
on level ground, a force which wielded the three arms was clearly 
to court defeat. When attempts were made to induce the Saxon 
Thegns to cultivate the use of cavalry, they rejected the advice 
with disdain, on the ground, apparently, that the tactics which 
had sufficed for their forefathers for centuries past would suffice 
also for them. 

Yet in spite of all drawbacks it appears to be much more than 
probable, even to be morally certain, that had but one storm of 
invasion broken upon our shores, the Saxon King would have 
hurled it back and given the Norman Duke a grave on the coast 
which his footsteps violated. That which foiled Harold and 
enslaved England was the chance coincidence of two tremendous 
attacks. While the military chief of feudal Normandy obtained 
from the estates of his Duchy the necessary grants; while he 
gained from the Roman Pontiff the benediction which gave to 
his enterprise the character of a Holy Crusade; while he enlisted 
the adventurous fighting spirits of Europe under his banner, far 
off another warrior of incomparably greater fame than his was 
also preparing on his own account another invasion. 

We come now to a period of English history of which the 
dramatic character has never yet perhaps been fully realised. 
England, the country of free men—for the institutions of the 
Anglo-Danes were free equally with those of the Saxons—was 
placed as it were between the shadows of two tremendous fighting 
chiefs. But, of these two, Harold Hardrada, Harold the King 
of Norway, infinitely exceeded in renown the Norman Duke. Of | 
all dramatic figures in the picture galleries of history is there one | 
a who exceeds in romantic quality this last of the great Vikings? 
l Left for dead on a northern battlefield at the age of fifteen, he 

traversed all Russia and reached Constantinople. In the service 

of the Byzantine Emperor he performed feats of arms of which | 

minstrel and saga spread the fame through the ears of Chris: — 
' tendom and heathenesse. He sailed the Mediterranean, and 
with his war galleys ravaged Sicily. He won the love of 2 
princess. He was cast into a dungeon and by her help escaped: 
He added to the qualities of a general the old-time heroic attri- 
butes of gigantic stature and strength. (His height seems t0 
have approached, or exceeded, seven feet.) Returning to bis 
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native land, he obtained the crown of Norway and was pre- 
eminently the hero of his age. 

This was the warrior, this the man of men, who, stirred by 
the promptings of the fiendish Tostig, made up his mind to emùlate 
the deeds of the kings who were his predecessors by bringing 
his fighting hosts to England. Probably no man of that day, 
prior to the event, would have dared to think that Harold of 
England could match Harold of Norway. And the former knew 
not, apparently, that the Viking thunderbolt was to be hurled 
upon him. Throughout the summer of that terrible year he 
watched the southern shores of England alike with fleet and 
army. No laggard sovereign he. But his means were small. 
He lacked the revenues (as we now speak) to keep his ships in 
commission and his troops in the field. Yet he achieved this 
feat for a longer period than had ever before been known. While, 
over against him on the coast of Normandy, William, the 
would-be conqueror, waited for a wind to bring his armament 
across, the squadrons and the soldiers of Harold the Saxon waited 
to meet him when he came. Had that wind come but a month 
earlier than it did, every estimate of chance must assign the 
victory to him whom in fact destiny overwhelmed. For the 
Saxon fleet, even if it had not been absolutely victorious, must at 
least have inflicted immense loss on the Norman Armada. And 
if William had landed at all he must have arrived with a depleted 
army to meet an English host far stronger in numbers, and far 
less exhausted by desperate marching, than that with which he 
actually had to contend. But the hand of fate was to write on 
the dial of history another mark than this. The provisions of 
the Saxon fleet failed by the 8th of September. Against his will 
and against his judgment the Saxon King was compelled to send 
his ships to London, while he himself with his army still waited 
for the foe who did not come. Then, on the 15th, came the 
news that the Norwegian had entered the Humber with three 
hundred galleys. Here then, at a moment the most critical at 
which it could have occurred, an attack as great as unexpected 
had suddenly been made at the other extremity of the Kingdom 
to that which Harold the Dauntless sought to guard. From the 
coast of Sussex to York is a distance of some 250 miles. He 
traversed it within ten days—a marching feat which has not 
often been paralleled in the records of war. Meantime, already, 
the Norsemen had won a victory. In a fierce encounter two 
miles from York, fought on the 20th of September, the Anglo- 
Danes of Northumbria, under the Earls Edwin and Morkere, 
had been totally defeated. York was compelled to treat with 
Hardrada, and agreed to surrender. But on the morning of 
the 26th, when a great part of the Norwegian host marched from 
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its ships to the walls of York, the army of the Saxon K 
issuing from the city which it had only just entered, fel] 
it. After a desperate battle, the battle of Stamford Bridge 
which, but for the sequel, would be one of the most famous 
in the story of England, he dashed to pieces the “invincible? 
Vikings. He slew the chief whose very name stood for Victory 
and hunted his routed followers back to their fleet. This march 
and this victory prove the Saxon Harold to have been one of the 
greatest leaders in war that our island has ever produced, 

But while he feasted in the hour of victory in the city of 
York, while he rested the men who seemed to have saved their 
country, the dire intelligence reached him, probably on the 2nq 
of October, that the other foe of England, the other invader who 
sought to subvert her liberties and ravage her territories, haq 
landed five days previously at Pevensey. Back from the North, 
back from the province which he had redeemed, back with al] 
the troops who could keep up with him, back to the south where 
his new enemy lay, went instantly the Saxon King. Within five 
days he was again in London, an achievement which may well be 
deemed almost miraculous. There he halted for three or four 
days only, to secure some reinforcements and collect his army. 
On the 11th he rushed forth once more to dare the death which 
awaited him in the cause of the land which he loved. Better 
would it have been, say the critics, rich in the knowledge which 
now is theirs, had he delayed longer in order to gather a greater 
host. But he heard that Sussex was being savagely laid waste, 
and he burned to save his people. Moreover, in the light of his 
recent triumph, he may well have hoped to catch the Norman, 
also, unprepared. So on the night of the 18th of October he 

_ took his stand on the hills where now is Battle Abbey. Here, 
on the soil in which their bones were to lie throughout the 
sequent time, the last freemen whom England was to claim 
as hers for ages to come abode the shock of their foes. On the 
crests of those hills where their shield wall was formed, perhaps 
with rough palisades in front of them to break the rush of 
charging horsemen, on the morning of the 14th and throughout 
that sanguinary day was fought the battle whose issue plunged 

ite the inhabitants of England into miseries unnameable, into 

4 hideous . servitude, into every degradation that a conquering 

soldiery can inflict on the defeated, for three hundred following 
years. Never was battle better fought. Save for the indiscipline 
of the half-trained militia, never would battle have been better 
won. Again and again the axe and the shield hurled back the 

Norman charge. Again and again, thrown into wild confusion, 

the Norman host recoiled. Here on the one side were a race % 
free men fighting for their country. There on the other wer 
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the hireling mercenaries of Europe, fighting for the hope of gain. 
On the one side a small number of trained soldiers (perhaps two 
or three thousand), the Housecarles, and a much larger number 
(probably ten or twelve thousand) half-trained men; on the other 
side, men whose trade was war and whose numbers at least were 
equal. Again, on the one side the tactics of a former day, the 
tactics which had reigned in England for centuries past, and 
infantry alone, armed with the shield and the axe, with the short 
javelin as their principal missile. And, on the other side, a 
composite military force, embracing not infantry only but 
archers and cavalry. And yet once more, but for the feigned 
flight, and but for the disobedience to orders which led the Saxon 
yeomen to break their ranks, the Norman would never have 
conquered. 

Is there in the history of any nation any moment more 
poignant to be found than that in which the fatal arrow pierced 
the eye of the last of the Saxon sovereigns? Still can be seen, 
in the grounds of Battle Abbey, the indentation, perhaps ten 
feet in depth, where once was raised the high altar of the 
great foundation which William created as a thank-offering to 
the Almighty for the triumph which he won. That altar stood 
on the exact spot whereon the banner of Wessex was pulled 
down, the spot where Harold shed his life blood for England, 
the spot, perhaps, where his gallant brethren, Gyrth and 
Leofwine, died, axe in hand, hewing to the last amongst the 
Norman foe. 

When at length night fell on that desperate battlefield the 
tent of the Conqueror was pitched in the place of the dead. 
There amidst the bodies of those who had died, and died in vain, 
for the land which bore them, the Conqueror received the praises 
of his knights. We know not whether the legend be true that 
she whom, next to England, but not before England, Harold 
the King had loved, ‘ Editha, the Swan-necked,’ came to seek 
amidst the dead the, hacked and shattered frame of her hero. 
It may well be that this is fable; but if we substitute England. 
for Edith it is a fable which has in it a symbol of truth. For, 
henceforth, where could Saxon England seek her hero save 
amongst those dead? Great was her need—but the man who 
should fulfil that need did not arise. His blood soaked the soil 
of Senlac. His body was perhaps, later, either buried at 
Waltham or, as Lytton feigns, on the shore which he died to 
defend. : 

But over the gulf of the ages his spirit might, if we so willed, 
speak to us now—speak to us in warning. For over against our 
England now impends a threat as tremendous to us as that old- 
time menace was to the England of Harold. As the wheel of 
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fate has revolved, it seems to have brought back to us a git tuati 

infinitely analogous to that which the Saxons faced. For ia 

hundred years after Hastings, says Lytton, eloquence ceased | 
0 


Oct, 


be a power in the counsels of England. After the conquest of, 


England by Germany how many might be the years ere Be 


institutions rose again? 
H. F. Wyar. 


Posiscript.—Those who are moved at all by the remem. 
brance of the most bitter and terrible national tragedy which 
English history presents—a tragedy not easily paralleled in the 
history of any people—and who see in modern circumstance 
analogy to that preceding the catastrophe of the Saxon kingdom, 
may possibly ask whether modern Englishmen might not even 
now rear some monument to one of the greatest warriors and 
statesmen whom their race has produced, the leader of the 
defeated host. If the thought of that homage commend itself, 
then there are two places which, more than any other, seem 


appropriate to bear the mark of recollection, that where Harold 
fell and that where, in the midst of London, honour is rendered | 
to the illustrious dead. Of all Englishmen whose names are — 


preserved in Westminster Abbey is there one who better deserves 
that commemoration than ‘Harold the Dauntless’? He was the 
first King of England who was crowned within its walls. He 


was the last King of England who died in battle in England's | 
defence. Of her Norman conquerors many are the tombs or the — 
tokens which the Abbey contains. Might not, after this lapse — 
of more than eight centuries, one solitary window be devoted to | 


the memory of the chief of the vanquished Saxons? 


H. F. W. 
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THE MEANING OF MEMORY 


I PROPOSE to say something about Memory, the most wonderful 
of all our faculties. The old Greeks, in their graceful way, called 
the Muses its daughters: and rightly, for it is the source and 
fount and vivilying principle of our intellectual life. But it is 
something even greater and more marvellous than that, as I 
hope to show in this present paper. In what I am about to write 
I shall endeavour to avoid technical words as much as I can. I 
do not, indeed, go so far as Max Müller, who believed that ‘it 
< would be of the greatest benefit to mental science if such terms as 
“impression, sensation, perception, intuition, presentation, repre- 
sentation, conception, idea, thought, cognition, as well as sense, 
mind, memory, intellect, understanding, reason, soul, spirit, and 
| all the rest, could be banished from our philosophical dictionaries, 
and not be readmitted till they had undergone a thorough puri- 
fication.’* This seems to me too trenchant. But I do believe 
that many of these vocables serve, very often, not to express 
precise thought but to hide the absence of it. And I am sure 
that this is eminently so in discussions about memory. It is 
notable how in one of the most enlightening passages ever written 
on that subject there are no technical words at all—I mean the 
well-known pages in St. Augustine’s Confessions. He tells us 
how in the plains and spacious palaces of the memory he finds 
the treasures of innumerable images brought to it by the senses, 
or called into being by the mind’s action on them. Everything 
has entered by its proper gateway; light and all colours and 
bodily forms by the eyes; all kinds of sounds by the ears; all 
odours by the nose; all tastes by the mouth; all corporal feeling 
by the touch. There they are, all these images, separate and 
classified, in the great hall of the memory, with its secret and 
ineffable abysses, ready to appear when summoned. 


I demand what I will, and my will is obeyed. Some things at once 
come forth: others need longer search and are brought up, it would seem, 
from more remote receptacles: others, again, rush out in troops, and when 
something is sought and asked for, present themselves saying, as it were, 
‘Are we, perchance, what is wanted?’ And so with the hand of my 


1 Science of Thought, p. 18. 
Vou, LXXIV—No. 440 737 3 B 
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understanding I drive them away from before my remembrance 
? 


what I wish for is disclosed, and from its hidden depths comes ppt 
| 


Great is the power of the memory, Oh my God, a fearful thing, a proi i 
and infinite multiplicity: and this thing is the mind: and this An 
Iam. What, then, am I? What nature am I? A various, a manife 
life, utterly immeasurable. Behold in the plains and caves and caval 


of my memory, innumerable and innumerably full of innumerable kings 
5 


of things, either through images, as of all bodily forms, or through Presen 

as of the arts, or through I know not what notions and notations, ag p 
the affections of the mind—which, even when the mind does not experi i 
them, tho memory retains, since whatever is in the memory is a a 
the mind—through all these I run, I fly: I penetrate, here ang ‘hen 
as deeply as I can, and there is no end: so great is the power of memory: 
so great the power of life—even in man born to die.” f 


These words of ‘ the first modern man,’ as Harnack well call 
St. Augustine, serve admirably as an introduction to my subject, 
Well does he say ‘tanta vis est memoriae, tanta vitae vis est in 


homine vivente mortaliter.’ Indeed, we must account memory | 


the most essential characteristic of life. All our actions, even 
those which seem most singular or peculiar, are largely founded 
on it. Matter which cannot remember is dead. 

And now let us contemplate some of the more important and 


mote significant phenomena of memory: we will subsequently | 


consider its philosophy. The word denotes a property common, 
in greater or less degree, to all beings endowed with sensation 


and thought, of preserving, reproducing, and recognising repre- _ 
sentations of past experiences. Hence Plato well calls it ‘the | 


conservative faculty’ (cwrnpia aicOjcews). Tt is strictly individual : 
‘quot homines tot memoriae.’ But in its unity * is vast complexity. 


In what we may call the general memory of a human being there | 


are ever so many ramifications : particular memories, if I may 


thus speak. There is the memory of the eyes, the memory. of the | 


ears, and so of the other senses. And again, each of these 
particular memories may be decomposed. The memory of the 
eyes, for example, preserves not merely the colours of objects, 
but their brilliancy and their forms. To the pure visual memory; 
the memory of the retina, is joined that of the muscles of the 
eyes—the motive memory, which plays so important a part in al 


2 Lib. X. I have made a sort of mosaic from those wonderful chapters vil.-xV¥™ 

3 M. Bergson, in an interesting and very subtle discussion at p. 165 of bs 
work, Matière et Mémoire, tells us that ‘there are two memories profoun 
tinct not a very happy expression, perhaps, since, as he observes 12 a 
next page, ‘these two memories do not constitute two separate things.” In 
earlier page (78) he speaks more cautiously of ‘deux mémoires 
distinctes.’ Of these two memories his account is: ‘ L'une, fixée dans lorg 
n’est point autre chose que l’ensemble des mécanismes intelligemment 
qui assurent une réplique convenable aux diverses interpellations p05 
Lautre est la mémoire vraie, coextensive à la conscience.’ It m 
stood that I do not take exception to M. Bergson’s doctrine, but only +? S 
phraseology 
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recollection. The ear retains sounds, their intensity and their 
timbre, but, in addition to that, we have the recollection of 
rhythm, of sonorous combinations, of sweet and delicate har- 
monies. Here is a certain complexity. But the complexity goes 
much further. The recollection of words is a very different thing 
from the recollection of objects or the recollection of musical 
sounds. Clinical observations throw a curious light upon this 
fact. Cases are not infrequent when a patient has retained the 
recollection of things which he has seen, but cannot recall the 
names by which he used to describe them. Moreover, it some- 
times happens that people who have lost the power of speech 
retain the power of song. 

Again, consider the different forms and degrees of memory. 
In its greatest strength—‘ wax to receive and marble to retain ’— 
it seems to be an almost invariable attribute of genius. Napoleon 
is said never to have forgotten a fact or a face. A great man of a 
very different order, Mozart, when composing, could remember 
the whole of an opera without putting pen to paper ; then, when he 
had completed it, would he write it down in all its details. Taine, 
in his book Sur l’Intelligence, says ‘To recollect, to imagine, 
to think, is to see internally, to call up the more or less enfeebled 
and transformed vision of things.’ No doubt in the vast majority 
of instances the vision is enfeebled. To remember ideas or 
sensations so vividly that they seem objects of actual perception 
is the prerogative of few. This luminous vision receives generally 
the name of imagination. Aristotle regarded it as a separate 
faculty. ‘Memory,’ he said, ‘ pertains to that part of the soul 
to which imagination pertains.’ Most modern psychologists 
reckon two forms of imagination, the reminiscent and the repre- 
sentative; and when the representative faculty is most highly 
developed, as in art, they consider that we have memory in its 
most perfect form. The lowest form of it is found in idiots and 
lunatics ; but sometimes these unfortunate people make a striking 
display of recollection. For example, they will manifest a curious 
capacity for recalling musical airs, figures, dates, proper names. 
I may remark, in passing, upon the singular power of memory 
displayed by some animals. How touching is that passage in the 
Odyssey which relates that Ulysses, returning to Ithaca after his 
protracted wanderings, was recognised only by his old dog Argos. 
The faithful beast, when he saw his master, pricked up his ears, 
wagged his tail and died. 

One thing which is absolutely certain is that nothing which 
once enters into the memory ever leaves it. ‘There is no such 
thing,’ says De Quincey,* ‘as ultimate forgetting: traces once 


“ Confessions of an Opium Eater, p. 261. He adduces facts from his own 


experiences which warrant this assertion. et 
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impressed upon the memory are indestructible.” A man’s wh 
life, outward and inward, is written there in ineflaceable p 

a 


acters : nothing is omitted : not a thought of the mind, nop. 
feeling of the heart, nor an aspiration of the soul, pure or ipui 
all is there, needing only the necessary stimulus to bring it out 
Who does not know how the odour of a flower will revive for y 
a past which had seemed to have utterly vanished away? g 
Landor, in inimitably graceful verse : È 
Sweet scents 
Are the swift vehicles of still sweeter thoughts, 
And nurse and pillow the dull memory, 
That would let drop without them her best stores. 
They bring me tales of youth and tones of love. 
This is a partial excitation of the memory, and, of course, jt 
may be brought about in a hundred ways, as every man knows 
from his own experience. But I may here mention a curious 
instance of it which M. Ribot gives in his well-known work 
Les Maladies de la Mémoire. A young lady fell down an iron 
staircase and was found insensible at the bottom of it. After her 
recovery she had no recollection of the cause of her illness or of 
the scene of the accident. Five years passed away, and then she 
chanced to go to the same place again, and immediately what 
had happened to her flashed before her mind: She remembered 
that she had become giddy and had tumbled down the staircase. 
Abercrombie, in his book on the Intellectual Powers, tells an 
even more striking story. A lady in the last stage of chronic 
disease was carried from London to a house in the country ; her 
infant daughter was taken to see her there in. her sick room and 
then was brought back to Town. The lady died a few days after- 
wards, and the daughter grew up to mature age without any 
recollection of her mother. After a long time she happened to 
be brought into the same room without knowing that her mother 
had died there. She started on entering it, and when asked the 
cause of her agitation, replied ‘I have a distinct recollection of 
having been in this room before, and that a lady, who lay i 
; that corner, and seemed very ill, leaned over me and wept.’ 
But besides these partial excitations of the memory there até 
general excitations. I observe that M. Ribot, in his book just 
mentioned, seems indisposed to admit them. Perhaps this is~ — 
T trust I may make the conjecture without offence—because they 
are extremely difficult to adjust with the materialistic theory t° 
which he adheres,* and concerning which I shall have to spe! 


* It will be well to quote his own words: ‘Quand nous disons que Vexcita- 
tion est générale, ce n’est qu’une induction vraisemblable. Comme la meno 
est soumise à la condition de la conscience, et que la conscience ne sé produi, 
que sous la forme d’une succession, tout ce que nous pouvons constater o 
que pendant une période, plus ou moins longue, une grande masse de souventi — 

surgit dans toutes des directions.” Les Maladies de la Mémoire, p. 140. J 
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hereafter. But the fact of them seems to be quite unquestion- 
able: nay, I may even say that the evidence for them is over- 
whelming. De Quincey tells us of a near relative of his own who, 
having fallen into a river, and being on the very verge of death, 
‘saw in a moment his whole life arrayed before him as in a 
mirror, not successively but simultaneously, and had a faculty 
developed, as suddenly, for comprehending the whole and every 
part.’ Admiral Bickford relates ° a similar experience. He, too, 
was on the verge of drowning, upon one occasion ; indeed, suffo- 
cation had begun; and then, he says: 

The whole period of my past existence seemed to be placed before me 
in a kind of panoramic review, and each act of it seemed to be accom- 
panied by a consciousness of right and wrong or by some reflexions on 
its cause or its consequences; indeed, many trifling events, which had 
long been forgotten, then crowded upon my imagination and with the 
character of recent familiarity. . . . The length of time that was occupied 
with this deluge of ideas, or rather the shortness of the time into which 
they were compressed, I cannot now state with precision: yet certainly 
two minutes could not have elapsed from the moment of suffocation to 
the time of my being hauled up. 


As a parallel to this account I will place before my readers a bit 
of the magnificent hymn of St. Peter Damiani, ‘ Gravi me terrore 
pulsas, which has been well called ‘the Dies Irae of everyday 


‘life.’ The poet imagines himself to be on the bed of death, and 


pictures ‘pavendum illud spectaculum’—that terrible spectacle 
when life’s journey is almost accomplished and the summons to 
go hence has arrived. Fearfulness and trembling come upon him 
and a horrible dread overwhelms him, as the spectre of his past 
arises and confronts him with the dread question ‘ Departing 
soul, how hast thou used thine opportunities? How will thy 
account lie?’ 
Praesto sunt et cogitatus, verba, cursus, opera, 


Et prae oculis nolentis glomerantur omnia : 
Illuc tendat, huc se vertat, coram videt posita. 


Torquet ipsa reum sua mordax conscientia, 
Plorat acta corrigendi defluxisse tempora, 
Plena luctu caret fructu sera poenitentia, 


Falso tunc dulcedo carnis in amarum vertitur, 
Quando brevem voluptatem perpes poena sequitur : 
Jam quod magnum credebatur nil fuisse cernitur.” 


© In a letter to the Rev. Dr. Wollaston quoted by Syme in his The Soul, 


A Study and an Argument, p. 195. 
1 The late Mr. Digby Wrangham’s excellent translation of these stern verses 


is as follows : : 
Then rise up old thoughts and sayings, habits formed, and actions done; 


And, as an unwelcome vision, crowd upon him every one: 
Turn he hither, stretch he thither, from his sight they ne’er are gone. 
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Memory outlasts consciousness. A moribund person who 
to recognise those nearest and dearest to him around hig þ 
talk of incidents of his childhood. The dying Falstaff 
of green fields.’* More. We may say—we must indeed say— 
that memory is the only stable portion of us. Memory endures 
while everything is in constant flux. Erdmann puts it strikingly . 
f Leben ist nicht sein : ist werden : sein ist der Tod.’ Yes life 
is not being, it is becoming : to be, is—death. When we consider 
it well, what is the present? There is nothing which has lesg 
actuality if we understand by it that indivisible limit which 
separates the past from the future. When we think of the 
present as going to be, it has, as yet, no existence; and when we 
think of it as existing it has already passed. But if, on the 
contrary, you consider the concrete present as really lived by 
consciousness, we may say that it consists, in great part, of the 
immediate past. In the fraction of a second that the shortest 
possible perception of light endures, trillions of vibrations haye 
taken place, the first of which is separated from the last by an 
enormously divided interval. Your perception, however instan- 
taneous it may be, consists of an incalculable multitude of 
remembered elements, and in truth all perception is already 
memory. Practically we perceive only the past, the pure present 
being the unseizable progress of the past eating away the future.’ 

We saw just now that memory outlasts consciousness. How 
long, then, does it endure? Does this wonderful faculty, in some 
sort the real life of the individual, persist after the death of the 
body? The question may be divided into two. The first is, 
Whether memory is transmitted from one generation to another, 
whether there is such a thing as unconscious, hereditary memory? 
The other, Whether individual memory survives the dissolution 
of the corporal organs with which it has been linked? The 
second of these questions, which I suppose would be called specu- 


c lative, we will glance at later on. The first, as we are now i 


fails 
Ded wil 
babbleg 
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i 


| Conscience’ self, with gnawing twinges, racks within his guilty breast, 
i He laments the fitting seasons for amendment that are past : 
_ Full of grief, but wholly fruitless, proves his penitence at last. 
Sy pleasure’s feignéd sweetness then to bitterness is turned, 
e endl 


less torment follows by its short-lived transports earned, 
ht great, already to be nothing is discerned.’ 
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considering certain phenomena of memory, may fitly receive 
attention here. 
Now we are sometimes told that we owe the distinctive qualities 
of our memory more to heredity than to anything else. It is a 
bold assertion which appears to me not to be within measurable 
distance of proof. But what is certain is this: that we find in 
man, and still more clearly in the lower animals, desire to gratify 
an instinct before experience of the pleasure that will ensue on 
its gratification, and, similarly, desire to avoid a danger before 
experience can have taught the fear of it. A duck hatched by 
the hen makes straight for the water. A little dog who has never 
seen a wolf will be thrown into convulsions of terror by the slight 
smell attaching to a piece of wolf skin. Why? By instinct, the 
reply would generally be. But what do you mean by ‘ instinct ’? 
it may be further demanded. And to this demand the vast 
majority even of thoughtful persons would have no adequate 
answer. . Well, a school of thinkers, of whom the late Mr. 
Samuel Butler is the best known in this country, tells us that 
instinct is unconscidus memory. The duck just hatched, he 
explains, makes for the water because it remembers what it did 
when it was one individuality with its parents, and when it was 
a duckling before. The wolf skin brings up the ideas with which 
it had been associated in the little dog’s mind during his like 
previous existence, so that, on smelling it, he remembers all 
about wolves quite well. There is, he insists, a sense, an endur- 
ing sense in the germ, of its experiences in the person of its 
ancestors; he attributes memory—yes, and will also—to the 
embryo. And if the personal identity of successive generations 
be admitted—as in some sort it surely must be—the possibility 
of the second of the generations remembering what happened 
to it when it was one with the first, is obvious. A recent writer 
of great ability discussing this problem expresses himself as 
follows : 
In ourselves, and, in a greater or less degree, in all animals, we find 
a sort of special tissues set apart for the reception and storage of impres- 
sions from the outer world, and for guiding the other organs in their 
appropriate responses—the Nervous System—and when this system is ill- 
developed, or out of gear, the remaining organs work badly for Jack of 
proper skilled guidance and co-ordination. How can we then speak of 
memory in a germ-cell which has been screened from the experiences of 
the organism, which is too simple in structure to realise them, even if 
it were exposed to them? My own answer js that we cannot form any 
theory on the subject; but the only question is whether we have any right 


to infer this memory from the behaviour of living beings: and Butler, 
like Hering, Haeckel, and more modern authors, has shown that this 


inference is a very strong presumption.*° 


10 Hartog’s Principles of Life and Reproduction, P- 
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It is, we may say, borrowing a phrase from the theologian ‘ 

if not a demonstrated fact, at all events, facto prozimum oa 
So much must suffice as to the phenomena of memory. 

us proceed to glance at its philosophy. Now the faculty r 

memory is usually treated under the head of psychology, a 

until of late years, psychology has been held, as its name implia. 


5 : : i 
to be a branch of learning dealing with the human ming p 5 


ERRA 8 
(fux7) which was understood to be an indivisible, intelligen 
principle animating the body, and of which memory, understand. 


ing and will were regarded as faculties.!? -This is what Psycholo 

meant for Aristotle, for Aquinas, for Kant. It meant the stud 
of thought : of the nature and activities of the thinking Subject, 
But in these latter days a school has arisen—and it is adorned þ 
many considerable names—which will not allow of the existence 
of psychology in the sense so long received. Early in the last 
century Maine de Biran uttered the warning ‘O psychologie, 
garde-toi de la physique.’ But psychology has been quite 
unable to repulse the rude attack. It has been treated by many 
writers, most competent in their own domain, as a subsidiary 
department of biology," and, as Dr. Martineau complained, with 
reason, these gentlemen ‘have caused much confusion by the 
employment of physiological terms to describe mental states,’ 
In particular, ‘ British psychologists have been seeking to convert 
their science into a mere natural history of psychical pheno- 
mena.’ it They reduce what had been called the soul to an 
aggregation, a procession of conscious states, held together by no 
real bond. They ignore intellect as a higher rational activity, 
awakened indeed by sense, but transcending it : they tell us that 
it is transformed sensation, which seems to me an assertion that 
the effect is greater than the cause. And so their view of memory 
is frankly materialistic. I use that adjective, let me explain, 
not as a term of opprobrium, but of accurate description. Ii 
appears to me the only adjective available rightly to characterise 
the school which recognises nothing but sensible experience, and 
derives its data solely from that: for which mere movement is 
> the only reality, and mechanical force the last word of everything. 


1 They speak sometimes of an opinion not being de fide but fides 
“ck proximum. 
123 So St. Augustine: ‘Haec igitur tria, memoria, intelligentia, voluntas, 
quoniam non sunt tres vitae sed una vita; nec tres mentes, sed una mens; Con | 
; sequenter utique nec tres substantiae sunt, sed una substantia. De Trinitate, i 


ment: ‘For the first time in the history of the British Association, psychology 
will be represented as an independent subject at the forthcoming Birmingham 
Meeting. It appears as a sub-section to Section T. (Physiology). ‘ An indepen 
dent subject,’ and yet ‘a sub-section to Physiology’! 

1 Psychology, by Michael Maher, S.J., jo 1 


th Jib. x. e 11. i 
4 E A curious and amusing instance of this treatment comes to my hand 28 j 
; I write. In the Times of the lth of August I find the following announce: 4 
$ ; i 
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I reject the hypothesis resting on these foundations as unproved 
and unprovable : nay, as contradicted by physiological experience 
itself. So much in passing. To return to the point before us. 
The school of physiological psychologists holds that mind is 
nothing but a function of the brain, and that there is only a 
difference of intensity between perception and remembrance : 
they agree with M. Ribot that “memory is essentially a biological 
fact—by accident a physiological fact.’ ** It is for them merely a 
matter of nerve fibres and nerve cells in the brain, and of cerebral 
registration, and they find in the revival of an old neural tremor 
the explanation of recollection. ‘Memory,’ says Dr. Maudsley, 
‘is in fact the conscious phase of this physiological disposition, 
when it becomes active or discharges its functions on the recur- 
rence of the particular mental experience.’** It is a mere hypo- 
thesis, and not a specially credible one. Father Maher effectively 
points out that ‘it simply ignores the essence of the problem—the 
act of recognition.’ And as this acute critic goes on to observe : 


Apart from the insuperable difficulty due to the physiological law of | 
metabolism—the fact of perpetual change going on in the material sub- 
stance of the body—which remains untouched, this hypothesis fails to 
distinguish between the reproduction of states like former ones and the 
identification of this similarity. The problem to be solved is how some 
striking experience, such as the sight of Cologne Cathedral, the death of 
my father, a friend’s house on fire, the first pony I rode, can be so retained 
during a period of fifty years that, when an old man, I feel absolute 
certainty of the perfect agreement in many details between the representa- 
tion of the event now in my mind and the original perception. The 
circumstance that the passage of a neural tremor through a system of 
nerve-fibres may leave there an increased facility for a similar perturbation 
in the future, in no way indicates how this second excitation or its accom- 
panying mental state is to recognise itself as a representation of the first. 
To account for the facts there is required a permanent principle distinct 
from the changing organism, capable of retaining the old states in some 
form or other, and also in virtue of its own abiding identity, capable of 
recognising the resuscitated image as a representation of the former cog- 
nition. Given such a principle, the persistence of physiological ‘traces ” 
or ‘vestiges’ may facilitate its powers of reproduction, and may serve to 
account for differences in individual endowments; but without such an 
abiding mind the plastic properties of the nerve are useless to explain the 
fact.17 


Such, then, appears to me to be a sufficient reason—it is only 
one out of many equally cogent which might be adduced—for 
rejecting the speculations of the psychophysiologists concerning 
memory. If the difference between perception and recollection 
is a difference not of degree but of nature—as appears to me 
certain—the materialistic hypothesis is untenable. It is not, 


15 Tes Maladies de la Mémoire, p- 1- 
16 The Physiology of the Mind, p. 513. 11 Psychology, p- 200. 
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indeed, a brand-new hypothesis. Lucretius taught long ago th 
the soul is born with the body, grows with the body, parisi 
with the body. Our psychophysiologists, however, have an 
beyond the Latin poet, and insist that there is no soul 5 


5 È at al] 38 
But their hypothesis is a nude assertion, not adorned by Poetic 
genius, but accompanied by analyses of the elements and States of 


cognition which assuredly do not in the least establish it. 
course I am not ungrateful to these psychophysiologists for their 
patient and protracted researches into the working of the Nervoyg 
system, the organic condition of the mental faculties, the Dart 
played by matter in the operations of the intellect. Especially 
curious and interesting is what they tell us about the mechanism 
of the memory. But to explain how a faculty works is not to 
explain the faculty. I know that every act of the human memo 
is a physical act ; but that does not imply that it is not something 
more. I know that variations in the capacity of the memory, in 
various organisms, are determined by corporeal or chemical con. 
ditions, as Professor Loeb instructs us at length in his work on 
the Comparative Physiology of the Brain; but it does not follow 
that memory is nothing but corporeality or chemistry. I know, 
again, that cerebral affections, when there is organic disease of 
the brain substances, are accompanied by loss of memory; but 
that does not prove that memory is merely a function of the brain 
any more than the fact that a musician cannot produce certain 
sounds, if the notes whereby he expresses them are wanting, or 
are injured, proves that he isa function of his instrument. No: 


the soul is not the body, and the breath is not the flute; 
Both together make the music; either marred, and all is mute. 


The close connexion of the memory and the brain is certain; — 
but close connexion is not identity. Unquestionably memory — 
belongs to the organic: it is unknown in the inorganic world. 
_ Unquestionably it is traceable to a nerve-wave of the brain. ‘In 
one tenth of a second the nerve-wave is damped down. But the 
= return to equilibrium is never complete or absolute. It fails of | 
= that by an infinitely small quantity. The neuron is no longer 2 
the same state as before. It retains the memory of the wave 
mi ll never be effaced: a nerve-wave of the brain is neve 
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Here [continues the savant, whose words I am quoting 1°] we are on 
\the confines of two totally distinct worlds—the world of physics and the 
world of psychology. What is infinitesimally small in the physical world 
may possibly be infinitely great in the psychological world. The nerve 
wave, in its form and period, and in the mode of its damping, is com- 
parable with the various waves of the unbounded universe in which we 
live, move, and have our being. But this resemblance must not lead us 
away from the recognition of the abyss that separates the nerve-wave from 
all the other phenomena within our reach. The vibrations of the forces 
scattered about us are—at least with the greatest possibility—blind pheno- 
mena which know not themselves, which are the slaves of irresistible 
fatality. The nerve-wave on the contrary knows and judges itself: it is 
self-knowing or self-conscious: it can distinguish itself from the world 
which surrounds and shakes it. This vibration enters into the domain 
of morals: and that fact establishes its essential difference from all other 
vibrations. The physiological theory of the damping of the nerve-wave 
is in agreement with the grand psychological fact of memory. 


Yes, ‘the psychological fact of memory.’ It is that: not 
merely a physiological fact, disguised, perhaps, in an uncouth 
vocable as psychophysiological by teachers who would have us 
believe that man’s conscious life is merely a subjective phase, an 
incidental aspect of necessary physical processes, whereof what 
is called the human mind is only a concomitant aspect. But the 
topic is too large. I must refer the reader desirous of following 
it further, to an invaluable chapter—the third—in M. Bergson’s 
book Matiére et Mémoire. I will here translate a few sentences 
giving the conclusions at which he arrives : 


The doctrine which makes of memory an immediate function of the 
brain, a doctrine which raises insoluble difficulties, a doctrine the com- 
plication of which defies all imagination, and the results of which are 
incompatible with the data of internal observation, cannot even count 
upon the support of cerebral pathology. All the facts and all the analogies 
are in favour of a theory which would see in the brain only an intermediary 
between sensations and movements, which would make of that totality 
of sensations and movements the extreme point of mental life, a point 
ceaselessly inserted in the tissue of events, and which, attributing thus to 
the body the unique function of directing the memory towards the real, 
and of binding it to the present, would consider that memory as eyen 
absolutely independent of matter. In this sense, the brain contributes 
to recall the useful recollection, but still more to put aside provisionally 
all the others. We do not see how memory could locate itself in matter. 
But we well understand—according to the profound observation of a con- 
temporary philosopher—that ‘materiality induces in us oblivion.’ a 


Sir William Hamilton regards physiological hypotheses on the — 
subject of memory as ‘unphilosophical”: nay, he asserts that 


1 But without being able to refer to him by name; my note, unfortunately, 
does not give it. Should what I am writing come before him, I trust he will 
kindly accept this explanation with my thanks, I belieye my quotation is 
from an Address given to some Scientific Society. MPAA 

2° P. 194, ‘The contemporary philosopher’ is M. Ravaisson. 
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“all of them are too contemptible even for serious criticism > 
For myself, I do not adopt this severe language. J] would rath 
recall that profound dictum of Schopenhauer : ‘ The materialist 
endeavour to show that all—even mental phenomena—are physi 
cal, and rightly : only they do not see that, on the other han 
everything physical is metaphysical.’ The truth is, thig con. 
troversy about memory—as my readers will doubtless haye 
already recognised—is part of a larger issue. We al] know, of 
course, that the only way in which the external world affects 
the nervous system is by means of motion. Light is Motion 
sound is motion, touch is motion, taste and smell are Motion, 
The nervous system brings to the brain the motion of the world’, 
particles. The brain, in turn, reacts upon the world’s particles 
through the nerves of motion. Hence the generalisation has been 
arrived at by a popular school that matter and motion explain 
all, and, as a corollary to it, the doctrine formulated by M. Ribot 
that ‘ the ego at each instant is nothing but-the sum of the actual 
states of consciousness, and of the vital actions in which con- 
sciousness has its root.’?? For myself, I hold the contrary 
doctrine that the very notion of the ego arises from the per- 
manency of the thinking subject, as contrasted with the succes- 
sion of states, and that recognition thereof is possible only through 
memory; and it seems to me that this view is vastly more in 
accordance with the facts of our inner life. Does it admit of 
proof? No doubt a number of very pretty syllogisms might be 
adduced in support of it. It is equally without doubt that they 
would not produce conviction in a mind dominated by a first 
principle which blocks belief: and such a first principle is this, — 
that our only proper reason for belief is some physical, some 
perceptible evidence : that what is called positive and verifiable 
experience is the sole criterion of certainty. But this first prin- 
ciple is utterly unsustainable. The evidence, the criterion which 
it requires, are not the only tests of truth. We believe, and 
rightly—we cannot help ourselves—a multitude of things for f 
which such evidence, such a criterion, are not available. Surely 
_ it is much more reasonable to hold that it is not the corporal 
brain, a mere mass of matter, that acts upon sensation, buta 
t, personal energy; a dynamic, immaterial principle | 
tion, revealed in consciousness, of which the brain 
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but the mind : it is not the ear that hears but the mind : all things 
except mind are blind and deaf.’ ‘Ego, ego animus,’ said 
St. Augustine : and he seems to me to speak more wisely than 
M. Ribot. Professor Knight in his book on Hume remarks 
‘ A succession of states of mind has no meaning except in relation 
to the substate of self that underlies the succession giving it 
coherence, identity, and intellectuality.’ And Mill confesses that 
the proposition ‘Something which ex hypothesi is a series 
of feelings is aware of itself as a series’ must be described as a 
paradox. 

I know of no reasoning which has any real validity 
against our consciousness of personal identity, of an immaterial 
principle of individuation. ‘Take, for example, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s famous argument, so much relied on by his disciples. 
What—to quote Father Maher’s pungent words—does that argu- 
ment amount to but this: ‘that the fact of being conscious of 
a permanent self, demonstrates that it is merely transitory ’? 
Nay, instead of saying that the ‘soul’ is a function of the body, 
would it not be more reasonable to say that the soul forms the 
body? This has been well put by a thinker of a very different 
school from Father Maher. ‘The physicist,’ the late Mr. David 
Syme wrote, ‘ has failed to explain the phenomena of organic life. 
What he puts forward as the causes of these phenomena are only 
the effects of an antecedent and unknown cause. He evades the 
conclusion to which the facts inevitably lead, that behind the 
brain, ganglia, germ cell, and protoplasm, there must be a force 
of some kind, a primordial cause of all organic movement. This 
primordial cause we may call the organising power. It is this 
which builds up the body cell by cell, organ by organ, system by 
system.’ Of course, we may, if we please, call this °force— 
this primordial cause,’ ‘the organising power’: but I see no 
reason why we should not, with Aristotle, give the name mind 
or soul to it as the one vital principle informing and animating 
the corporal frame—the form of the body, in scholastic termino- 
logy. It may, however, be asked, what do we really know about 
this soul—its origin, its nature, its union with the corporal frame, 
its seat? These are questions which have been abundantly dis- 
cussed, with vastly differing results. Thus, to mention only 
one point. St. Paul believed in a spiritual body: the early 
Christian Fathers could not conceive of an unmaterial mind: 
modern Catholic theologians hold, as Cardinal Newman expresses 
it, that ‘the soul is not only one, and without parts, but more- 


24 ’ ` ’ > lA ` 4 : et ee 
Néos ép#, Kal vdos akovets radAa Koga Kal rupda. tise n 

25 The Sout : A Study and an Argument, by David Syme, p. 205. Edouard a3 
von Hartmann, after an elaborate discuesion, arrives at a similar conclusion, — 


viz. ‘dass die unbewusste Seelenthatigkeit selbst sich ihren Korper zweck- 


māssig bildet und erhaltet,’—Philosophie des Unbewussten, p. 176. This wag 


also Schopenhauer's visw- 
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over, as if by a great contradiction in terms, is in every part of 
the body: it is nowhere but everywhere.’** I must refer the 
reader who would pursue these high topics to the learned writerg 
who have so laboriously dealt with them, hoping that he will 
arrive at more definite conclusions than have been possible for 
me. ‘They ask each other about the soul,’ said the great Arabian 
Prophet; ‘tell them God hath reserved the knowledge of it to 
Himself: He has left us but little light.’ 77 
One thing, however, is’ certain, and that is that the soul can 
operate and be operated on without the intermediation of the 
bodily organs. This is abundantly evident—to go no further— 
from the facts of telepathy. Moreover, by memory, which we 
may justly regard as the essence of mind, we transcend time and 
space, and escape, for a while, from the bondage of the ‘ muddy 
vesture of decay’ which so closely hems us in. And if these 
things are so—as they assuredly are—may we not most reagon- 
ably believe that death has no dominion over the soul, the mind, 
the organising power? That we yield to it, in the words of the 
Roman poet, nothing more than nerves and skin.”° 
But an objection may here be made. Memory is the basis of 
all thought, feeling, and experience for us. But is it not that for 
the lower animals too? Well, we must not forget the caution 
of Max Müller that ‘we may infer all we like as to what passes 
in the minds of animals, and always do infer exactly what we 
like.” We cannot argue from our inner life to theirs. Our 
knowledge is very small of the mental states even of our dogs 
and horses, with their wistful eyes and their winning ways. The 
most: prevailing of the world’s religions does, indeed, regard all 
sentient existence, ‘ groaning and travailing in pain together with 
us,’ as morally responsible like us, as under the same supreme 
law of right and retribution. Far be it from me to speak of the. 
teaching of the Buddha otherwise than with the deepest rever- 
ence. The doctrine of karma exhibiting all existence, divine, 
human, animal, as linked together by a chain of moral causation, 
is an ethical conception unsurpassed in grandeur. But if we 
weigh the matter well, have we sufficient grounds for supposing 
that the creatures on the earth beneath us in the scale of being 
a are endowed, as we are, with the power of willing good as good, 
with capability of right and wrong, of merit and demerit? There 
can be no doubt that we find in the lower animals organic memory 1 
and imagination. But can we attribute to them that pony | 
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7 Qu’ran, xvii. 87. 
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cuvdercxn, that intellectual faculty of reflexion, whereof man 
makes such vast use? Is there not a chasm between our simplest 
ratiocination and the highest forms of their intelligence? Is not 
the great, the impassable barrier which divides us from them, 
reason with language as its outcome? *° 

But to return from these, ‘our poor relations,’ to ourselves. 
Plato, as we saw at the beginning of this article, called memory 
‘the conservative faculty.’ May it not be that in a deeper sense 
than Plato meant? To what end the storing up of life’s history 
in its secret recesses? Surely there is some end. Reason itself 
requires that there should be. I think the end is indicated in 
that profound utterance of Eastern wisdom: A deed does not 
perish, The command of conscience reveals to us a law within, 
imposing upon us, with its categorical imperative ‘'Thou 
oughtest,’ an absolute obligation to do, or to forbear.” This law 
implies a penal sanction which will vindicate it: that is of the 
essence of all law. But assuredly, in our world, the moral law 
is not vindicated : it is denied, outraged, trampled under foot, 
apparently with impunity. Here is, as Kant irrefragably insisted, 
the supreme argument for a Hereafter, in which it shall be vindi- 
cated. Without that it would be a mere counsel, powerless to 
dominate unruly wills and affections. Yes: lose belief in this 
ultimate triumph of right, and fraud and force invade the place, 
as Hobbes puts it, of ‘the cardinal virtues’; the wild beast ** 


2 A masterly discussion of this question will be found in chapter iv. of Max 
Miiller’s Science of Thought. I may be permitted to refer, also, to chapter ii. 
of my First Principles in Politics. 

s Tt may be necessary here—it ought not to be, for the point has been 
abundantly disposed of, over and over again—to answer an objection drawn from 4 
the fact that the moral judgments found among men are diverse and irreconcil- k 
able; a fact from which Montaigne—and multitudes have gladly followed him— Re 
proceeded to the conclusion: ‘les lois de la conscience que nous disons naitre i A 
de la nature, naissent de la coutume’ : ‘les règles de la justice ne sont qu'une 
mer flottante d’opinions.’ But the conclusion does not follow. Montaigne 
confounds the idea of duty in general with men’s notions of their particula: 
duties. No metaphysician holds the moral law to be an immediate datum of 
consciousness : a ready-made law, so to speak, which reflexion discovers in U3. 
The consciousness of moral obligation is bound up with the consciousn á 
self. The sense of duty is universal : it is a form of thə mind : but it m: 
be said to exist as a blank form, which may be filled up in a variety of w 
It is the revelation of an idea, bound to develop according to its | pe 
like the idea, say, of geometry. The ethical ignorance of barb 
no more an argument against the moral law than their ignorance 
and recondite properties of lines and figures is an argument a 
law. Kant admirably observes, in the Metaphysic of Morals, 
own freedom, from which all Moral Laws, and conse 
ral Impera 
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in man asserts predominance : the only motive operative, for 
the vast majority, to resist temptations, to govern passions, to 
do justice and love mercy, disappears : for is it not true—as true 
now as when Aristotle wrote the words—‘It is not the nature 
of the bulk of mankind to obey from a sense of shame, but from 
fear, nor do they abstain from evil because it is wrong, but 
because of punishment’?*? But no: A deed does not perish, 
What a man sows here, that shall he also reap hereafter. Thig 
great law of remunerative and retributive justice is one of the 
most deeply seated, as well as one‘of the most rational beliefs 
of the human race. Rightly has it found place in the teaching 
of all the great religions of the world, however we may feel 
towards the eschatological representations in which they have 
presented it. And in memory is the imperishable record of how 
our account lies. It is ‘the book of a man’s deeds,’ ** spoken of in 
the Qu'ran, which, ‘on that great and exceeding bitter day, when 
the heavens shall be rent asunder, and the stars shall be dis- 
persed, and the seas shall be mingled, and the sepulchres over- 
thrown, shall be put into the hands of each—himself called to 
witness that the Lord will not deal’ unjustly with anyone.’ In 
this tremendous picture is revealed to us, per speculum et in 
aenigmate, the Meaning of Memory. j 
W. S. L. 


*4 Nicomachean Ethics, chap. x. 


** There is a striking passage, expressing a similar conception, in St. Augus- 
tine’s De Civitate Dei, L. x. c. 14. 
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E i Ir would be unreasonable to try to arrange in order of merit the 
a four Major Prophets who prepared the way for the French 
an Revolution. Each of the four had great qualities; but each of 
Fe them also had important limitations. D’Alembert had the finest 
ME intellect; but he was the least effective as a propagandist. 
to a Rousseau got the eax of the largest public; but his genius was 
In i also the most nearly allied to madness. Voltaire was the wittiest 
in g pamphleteer ; but his gifts were more iconoclastic than construc- 
| tive. Diderot, on the other hand, though the least brilliant 
l writer in the great Quadruple Alliance against abuses and obscu- 
. rantism, was its most able organiser—the one man who really 
is | understood how to direct a collective effort and set irresistible 
f machinery in motion. If we want to do him justice we must 
i compare him not with men oi letters but with journalists. 
There are (as Sir George Newnes once justly pointed out) 
two kinds of journalism: the kind which disseminates ideas ieee 


and directs the progress of the world; the kind which, confining 
itself to the inane and trivial interests of the average tom-fool, 
“scoops in the shekels.’ Sir George himself made his fortune E 
out of journalism of the latter kind; and Diderot would have 
regarded him as beneath contempt—a negligible and uninterest- 

ing tradesman. Newnes’s school-fellow, W. T. Stead, ws 
publicist of the former sort; and in him Diderot would 

found a congenial spirit. He ight not have agreed with him 
about many things; but he would have enjoyed disputi 
him; and he would—above all—have admired his m 
his conception of the functions of the editorial offi 
Indeed, might be described—mutatis mutand 
excipiendis—as the W. T. Stead of the great eig 
assaulé upon the political and ecclesiastical powe 
The Encyclopaedia was his Pal 
__The conditions of the « 
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upon a royal ‘ privilege’ which could be withdrawn ; its editor 
ran no risk of being suddenly silenced by a lettre de cachet. 
The path from Northumberland Street to Holloway was a narrow 
one, though he contrived to find it; and it was not by his habit 
of speaking his mind that his personal liberty was imperilled, 
He could with absolute impunity expose the maladministration 
of the Navy, denounce the aristocracy of the Modern Babylon 
for exacting a ‘maiden tribute,’ and hold the Bishops up to 
contempt as ‘dumb dogs all,’ because they neglected to preach 
sermons in support of his opinions. That battle had been fought 
and won long before Stead began crusading ; whereas Diderot 
found the enemy in’ possession of the strongholds, and had to 
sap and mine, and intrigue with the traitors in the camp. In 
that respect the editor of the Hncyclopaedia differed from the 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette; but he resembled him in using 
the instrument which came into his hands for other purposes 
than those for which it was designed. 

One may safely assume that the proprietor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette did not contemplate all the uses which Stead made of 
its columns : otherwise he would not have sold the property to the 
gentleman who promptly reversed Stead’s policy. Similarly, the 
proprietors of the Encyclopaedia were building not only better 
than they knew but also better than they meant when they 
yielded to Diderot’s blandishments, and gave him a free hand in 
the compilation and direction of that work of reference. Their 
original project was not in the least ambitious—they only pro- 
posed to get a hack to translate Ephraim Chambers’s convenient 
compendium of miscellaneous information. Diderot was recom- 
mended to them as such a hack—a ready writer with a good | 
working knowledge of English. Their case—and Diderot’s case 
also—at that memorable interview in the back parlour of a book- | 
seller’s shop, was like that of Saul, looking for his father’s asses | 
and finding a kingdom. i 


The publishers knew very little of Diderot; and Diderot, in _ 
all likelihood, knew, as yet, very little of himself. He was, for $ 
the world—probably for himself also—merely the clever son of 
a respectable cutler : a pupil of the J esuits, in revolt against his | 
teachers ; in revolt also against the disciplinary restrictions of all 1 
honourable professional careers. He would not apply his nose 
to his father’s or to any other grindstone. His father offered | 
him his choice of a career in Law, Physic, or Divinity, and all $ 
these walks in life seemed to him equally objectionable, He | 
would not be a clergyman—the J esuits had disgusted him. He f 


would not be a doctor—he had no mind to go about killing 


_ people. He would not be a lawyer—it was too absurd to spend | 


er People’s business instead of | 


me. I am too rich here—too comfortable. Really, I must leave your 
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one’s own. Finally his father tackled him on the subject, and 
this dialogue passed between them : 


Well, then, what do you want to be? 
Nothing at all, I am fond of reading. I am quite happy—quite 
satisfied as I am. I ask for nothing else. 


Nothing else, that is to say, except an ‘allowance ’—which 
he did not get. The respectable cutler did not understand the 
mental attitude of a young man who threw up a trade for any 
other purpose than to follow a profession. He cut off supplies, 
leaving his son to scramble for a living, and expecting soon to see 
him home again—a penitent prodigal, hungering for the fatted 
calf; but the calf grew up into an ox, and the prodigal did not 
return until he had ceased to be a prodigal, though his bills 
occasionally made their appearance and were duly, if reluctantly, 
paid. The scramble for a livelihood was interesting though 
unprofitable; Bohemia was a delightful city, though this par- 
ticular Bohemian was generally out at elbows. Diderot left it 
for a time in order to take a good position as private tutor in 
the family of a rich financier; but he soon sickened of the flesh- 
pots, and threw up his post, though he was asked to 
name his own terms for retaining it. His speech on the occasion 
of his retirement is well ROTS 


Look at me, sir, look at me! I am getting as yellow as a lemon. 
While I am making a man of your children, they are making a child of 


house. I domt want to live better, but I do want to avoid dying. 


He certainly put his finger on the weak point in a calling 
which most men of lively imagination and active intellect find — 
soul- destroying ; and one can understand that he preferred starva- 
tion in a garret to prosperity in an atmosphere of Latin grammar 
and the sinfulness of little sins. It was, at any PAE for 
starvation in a garret that he exchanged that atmosphere ; j 
he only avoided starvation by writing sermons for missi 
and translating English books for publishers. He mar 
unhappily—on the small income thus precariously earn 
he wandered about Paris in a threadbare overcoat, with 
sleeves and darned stockings. They were black stockin; 
the darning was white—a little fact which throws £ 0) 
upon Mme. Diderot’s limitations. i N 

She had, in fact, many limitations : sh 
pious, stupid, self- assertive. The i 
left her a most irritating dail ' 
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that of the school-room from which he had fled. He had to 
choose between a martyrdom of pin-pricks and extra-nuptial 
consolations ; and he was not the man to take up his matrimonial 
cross and carry it patiently until he collapsed under it. The 
connexion which he formed with Mlle. Volland was no doubt 
a help to him in facing the world with that high-spirited 
serenity which made him so many friends ; and he did not, at 
any rate, consider that his affection for an intellectual and amiable 
woman relieved him of all his obligations towards an illiterate 
and bad-tempered one. He was thinking of Mme. Diderot’s 
needs no less than of his own when he applied for the editorship 
of the proposed Encyclopaedia; and one can picture Mme. 
Diderot feeling, as Mrs. Micawber felt, that what her husband 
at that time really wanted was a ‘ permanency.’ 

So Diderot called, by appointment, on ke Breton; and Le 
Breton soon discovered that the young man whom he had been 
advised to send for was no ordinary literary hack, but bubbled over 
with ideas, and had a golden and persuasive tongue. ‘ Four lines 
from that man,’ Mme. d’Epinay has written, ‘give me more to 
think and dream about than a complete volume by some of your 
so-called wits’ ; and what Mme. d’Epinay wrote Le Breton felt. 
He listened to the shabby young Bohemian talking in the back 
parlour ; and he saw his own modest project magnified, and felt 
himself swelling with importance. It was as if the prospectus 
of Hazell’s Annual were to be rewritten, and reappear as the 
prospectus of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. A translation of 
Ephraim Chambers’s little work? Yes, it was an idea—like 
another. It could be done—Diderot would be quite willing to 
undertake the commission. “But did not this good idea suggest 
a better one? England, after all, possessed no monopoly of 
miscellaneous information. There was no reason why France 
should not produce her own books of reference ; and, if one was 
going to produce a work of reference, one might just as well 
produce a large one as a small one; and, if a large one, why not 
a monumental one— something in many volumes with plenty of 
explanatory illustrations? Recent years had been fruitful of $ 
scientific discoveries. The time had surely come to review them i 
and collate them. Why should not Le Breton undertake that 
ae a m a required were more than he had at 

1s command, why shoul as ie . -s 
with him in the aaa ee oe popes to Join 

Thus Diderot talked, and Le Breton was infected with his 

. enthusiasm. Tt is quite possible that the young Bohemian was 
not solely inspired by the disinterested love of reS, and that 
his first impulse was merely to take steps to make his ‘ per- 

_manency 8 permanent as possible. But he did also delight in 
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science, though his knowledge of it was only superficial ; and he 
quickly realised that more things might be put into an Encyclo- 
paedia than were dreamed of in the publisher’s philosophy. He 
probably thought, though he did not tempt Providence by saying, 
that it mattered little, in the long run, who made the country’s 
laws, provided that a philosopher had the making of its Encyclo- 
paedia; and the upshot certainly showed that, in the sense in 
which the battle of Waterloo was won on the playing-fields of 
Eton, the battle for freedom and reform could be waged success- 
fully in the editorial office of a work of reference. 

It could, indeed, be waged there with more enduring effect 
than in a newspaper office—provided only that people could be 
relied upon (as, in those days, they could) to read the Encyclo- 
paedia. Newspapers are many, whereas the Encyclopaedia was 
to have the field to itself. Newspapers are suspected of special 
pleading, whereas the Encyclopaedia, even if guilty of it, would 
speak with the measured utterance of impartial authority. News- 
papers are thrown away when read, whereas the Encyclopaedia 
would remain. Newspapers are apt to undermine their own 
influence by contradicting themselves, whereas the policy of the 
Encyclopaedia would be the same from A to Z. The Encyclo- 
paedia would not, like our own Daily Mail, denounce the 
‘stomach tax’ on Monday and commend it as the last word of 
fiscal wisdom on Tuesday, making its leading articles thereby as 
full of exciting surprises as its sensational serials; and its doc- 


trines—political, economic, and religious—would consequently 


produce a cumulative effect. 

That was the ideal: a militant Encyclopaedia, in which all 
the forces of progress would be marshalled under a single banner 
for the overthrow of abuses and the undermining of superannu- 
ated superstitions. Naturally, it was an ideal which could not be 
completely realised, or even openly acknowledged. Practical 
politics have been defined as the cult of the second-best ; and the 
definition is also applicable to editing—and was even more appli- 
cable to it then than now. The army of Hncyclopaedists, like 
any other army, had to be ‘ kept in being,’ if it was to bring the 
campaign to a triumphant close. It must not be risked pre- 
maturely in rash assaults, nor must its general be ashamed of 
executing an occasional strategic movement to the rear. — He 
must not be merely a Rupert of Debate, but must also cultivate 
the military cunning of Fabius Cunctator. It is the crowning 
proof of Diderot’s fitness for his functions that he never lost sight 
of that necessity, always understood that tactics must be sub- 


ordinated to strategy. never, if he could help it, risked the gains a 
did his best to keep his — 


of a campaign in a skirmish, and always 
guerilleros well in hand. 
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They did not like it. Voltaire, in particular—the most bri]. 
liant of his suerilleros—did not like it. The fun of the fight wag 
more to Voltaire than the cause for which he was fighting, 
Living at Ferney, he was reasonably safe from personal molesta- 
tion; and he was too often willing to imperil a great enterprise 
in which other men had sunk their capital for the sake of getting 
a momentary laugh at his opponents. He would have liked to 
fill the Encyclopaedia with profane jokes about Noah and Moses 
—to say nothing of the dogmas and sacraments of the Church— 
and he never enjoyed himself more than when he eggeq 
on D’Alembert to praise the pastors of Geneva for disbelieving 
the doctrines which they preached. He also complained, when 
he was not allowed to have his irreligious way, that his editor 
was destroying fanaticism only to leave hypocrisy in possession 
of the field. 

But his editor nevertheless knew what he was about. His 
private letters show, beyond all possibility of mistake, that he 
was fundamentally as profane—and in as deadly earnest in his 
profanity—as Voltaire himself. If Voltaire wrote Hecrasez 
Vinfame, Diderot wrote Il faut sabrer la théologie; and Diderot 
also characterised the Christian religion—as presented by the 
Christians of his time—as ‘the most absurd of all religions, the 
most abominable in its doctrines, the most detrimental to the 
peace of the world, the most dangerous to monarchs, the most 
stupid, and the most barbarous.’ That was strong enough to 
satisfy Voltaire—but a good deal too strong to be printed in the 
Encyclopaedia. Diderot, with all his impetuosity, perceived that 
discretion was sometimes the better part of valour ; and his desire 
to “cut theology to pieces’ was tempered by the knowledge that 
the theologians were well organised, well armed, and vigilant. 

The Jesuits, in particular, were jealous and alert. Then, as 
now, they regarded themselves as the great Catholic educators, 
and expected to have not a finger only but both hands in every 

y educational pie. Their feelings towards the Encyclopaedia were 

A pretty much what the feelings of the Cambridge dons would have 
been towards the Cambridge Modern History if we could imagine 

Be Te great enterprise launched without reference to them, and 
p aced by the Government under the privileged control of a few 
irresponsible Fleet Street free-lances—such men, for example, 
as Edmund Yates, Grenville Murray, and George Augustus Sala 
tog ite Suc of don, instead of comme bomb 
to ‘pounce’; and Deseo ae Were ready and anxious 
- enough to step out into th ee oe Bot feel, stron 
y through. His idea was r th ae defy them, and run them 
fine morning and realise that Hora eeu ale upone ae 
at they had been ham-strung by night. 1 
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‘i Similarly with the lawyers, the farmers of the taxes, and 
ag other privileged persons. Their feelings towards Diderot were 
g. somewhat like the feelings of Mr. Pretyman towards Mr. 
ba- Lloyd George : pretty much what the feelings of the Incorporated 
se i Law Society would be likely to be towards a proposal that our 
ng entire legal system should be recast and revised by Mr. Keir 


to i Hardie or Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. And they had a 
| power which Mr. Pretyman and the members of the Incorpor- 
ated Law Society do not possess; and Diderot knew that, if he 
ed gave them a handle, they would grasp it and pull it. From 
that side, no less than from the theological side, there was a 


ne 
P danger that the great encyclopaedic machine might be smashed 
or to pieces before it had done its work; and Diderot was resolved 
mn to keep the machine going—and to keep it going in France—even 
if it were necessary, in order to do so, to refrain from working it 
is at full pressure : even, it may be added, at the cost of occasional 
he a hypocrisy. Hypocrisy, from his point of view, was merely the 
is a lubricating oil of the machine : a nasty thing to have to handle, 
F H but an essential to the smooth working of his powerful engines. 
ot In the end, his frightened proprietor took a hand in the work 
e g of lubrication, using a great deal more oil than Diderot meant to 
A | be used—pouring it in secretly by the gallon, at the dead of night 
6 i —‘cutting’ and amending the contributions after the editor had 
i passed the proofs. Never, perhaps, in the whole history of 
a journalism has there been such a violent scene between editor 
a | and proprietor as that which took place when Diderot found out 
Ae) what Le Breton had been doing. Le Breton was denounced as 
ut i “a brute beast who had torn to pieces the work of twenty honest 
oa men’; he had committed ‘an outrage hitherto unheard of in 
te the publishing trade.’ And Diderot went on : 
1S I have sacrificed to my work my meal-times and my hours of sleep. 
5 I have shed tears of anger in your presence, and tears of grief when I 
; was alone. And now look at the result of twenty-five years of work, of 
yop trouble, of expense, of danger, of every kind of mortification! A fool 
e i a Vandal destroys it all in a moment; and the principal harm that has 
re come to us—the contempt, the shame, the ridicule which have overta 


us—all this results from the action of the proprietor himself. If a 


Le ; 
d is devoid of energy, virtue, and courage, he should recognise th fact, 
a leaye undertakings which involve risk to others. Your wife woul 


have behaved as you are behaving. 


But even so Diderot did not throw up 
was his life’s work, and he meant to carr 
glory of his country and the benefit of m 
Russia invited him in vain to transfer 
_ Voltaire urged him in vain to 


Seno ra 
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left him in the lurch. A peace of a sort—albeit a peace which 
was little more than an armed truce—was patched up between 
him and Le Breton. Perhaps Mme. Le Breton intervened with 
conciliatory words; Le Breton’s partner, Briassou, certainly diq 
so. It was agreed that Diderot should resume his task on ong 
condition: that he and Le Breton should thenceforward meg 
as strangers, even when they met at Le Breton’s office. 

At last, therefore, in spite of all the obstacles, the great work 
was accomplished. Diderot had proved himself to be the one 
necessary man to its accomplishment; and he had made good 
that proof not only to his proprietor but also to his enemies, the 
Jesuits. The latter tried to play him one of those dirty tricks 
which have made their name a byword for low cunning and 
unscrupulous rascality. After the appearance of the second 
volume of the Encyclopaedia they obtained a decree suspending 
its publication on the ground that it ‘tended to establish the 
spirit alike of revolt and of immorality’; and they succeeded in 
compelling him to hand over to them, under pain of imprison- 
ment, all notes, papers, and proof sheets in his possession. Their 
idea was not to suppress the work but to carry it on under their 
own direction ; but they found, as Grimm puts it, that it was not 
so easy to carry off Diderot’s head and genius as to carry off his 
papers. They could make little more of his notes than a school- 
boy would be able to make of the notes of a Senior Wrangler ; 
and the Government, which had begun by favouring them, ended 
by snubbing them, and inviting Diderot to decipher his own 


papers and continue his own work, without reference to the 
Jesuits. 


strong; and he had no intention of engaging them on ground 
i. which suited their tactics, or of risking the fruits of a long cam- 


; and direct attack wag b l 
method by which that object could be eeil Tae 
= Toa certain extent, indeed, it could be achieved without any 
attack at all, merely by the dispassionate dissemination of scien- 
tific knowledge : by the opening of scientific parallels which 
= would have the effect of siege-works, though not designed as 
= such. It is one of the laws of intellectual progress that, in the 
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great war between the scientific and theological cosmogonies, 
theology, though sometimes successful in deta is never 
successful in sat, and science, though its advance may some- 
times be checked, never evacuates ground on which it has firmly 
established itself. The student, for instance, who has been 
brought up on Genesis, without reference to Geology, may or 
may not, when first introduced to Geology, reconsider his opinion 
of Genesis ; but the student who has been brought up on Geology 
without reference to Genesis never yet allowed the statements 
which he subsequently discovered in Genesis to shake his faith 
in Geology. Diderot knew that—whether he put it to himself in 
that way or not—and moulded his policy accordingly. Merely 
by expounding the discoveries of science he was able to influence 
the course of theological thought pretty much in the way in 
which it has been influenced in our own time by such writings as 
those of Charles Darwin and Mr. J. G. Frazer. What the 
theologians said ceased to be credible without being disproved : 
they were manceuvred out of their position without the firing of 
a shot. They could not comfortably re-establish themselves 
therein, even when the Encyclopaedists politely invited them to 
do so with the conciliatory remark that ‘one must not, in any 
system of physical science, fly in the face of the elementary 
truths taught in the Books of Moses.’ 

Remarks of that sort were merely sops thrown to the theo- 
logical Cerberus: designed to keep Cerberus quiet while the 
Encyclopaedists took advantage of his pre-occupation to get on 
with their work. Moreover, some of the sops thrown to Cerberus 
were as deadly as they were appetising ; for the Encyclopaedists 
were even greater masters of subtle dialectics than the Jesuits 
themselves. Just as Flaubert, at a later date, discovered that, 
in the criticism of life and manners, minute description was the 
most formidable method which irony could adopt, so Diderot 


realised that, in the criticism of dogma, no controversial device f 
was more effective than restatement in an emphatic form. For 


instance : 


The true Christian [wrote Diderot] ought to rejoice at the death of k 


his child, for the death of an infant which has just been born secures 
eternal felicity, whereas the ultimate destiny of the men who app 
have lived the most saintly lives remains uncertain.. How terrible i 
religion! But, at the same time, how comforting! 


Or, again, in an article dealing with the doc 
lasting punishment : 


Eternal damnation is arany rev 


4 
t 
=A 
5 
4 
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Or, yet again, in an article in which Abraham is eloquently 
praised for his readiness to cut his own son's throat 1n obedience 
to the divine command. In all these cases, and in many others, 
excess of admiration proves a far more powerful solvent than any 
elaborate parade of critical objections ; and another frequent and 
effective controversial trick is an inopportune modesty in the 
face of sceptics whom the Encyclopaedist ostensibly desires to 
refute. There were sceptics, for example, who declared the 
dogma of the Trinity in Unity to be derived from Platonism, 
Their arguments are lucidly stated, but when the moment comes 
to reply to them ‘That task,’ says the writer, ‘is one beyond 
my intellectual capacity.’ au 

Similarly with the criticism of such political abuses as the 
gabelle, the corvée, the impressment of soldiers, the game laws, 
and the farming of the taxes. The problem of the Encyclopaedists 
is to attack the abuses without taking the field against the 
Government. Their method of attack is not to assail but to 
expose. They state the facts—most appalling facts in many 
instances ; facts which cannot possibly be contradicted—and lead 
up to the insidious, but apparently harmless, conclusion that it 
might be worth while to inquire whether the general interest 
would not be served by some modification of the system. 

$ ‘ Posterity, Diderot wrote to Voltaire, ‘will be able to dis- 
tinguish what we meant from what we said’; and posterity has 
not, on the whole, found any difficulty in doing so. Indeed, it 
was hardly necessary to wait for posterity to draw the distinction; 
most of Diderot’s contemporaries were themselves quite capable 
of drawing it. 

He has sometimes been reproached for the use of unworthy 
weapons, and held up to contumely as a controversialist who 
stabbed his enemies in the back. The answer to that charge 1s 
that he used the only weapons which were available, and stabbed 
his enemies in the only part of their persons which they exposed. — 

3 Tt was better that the battle should be fought as Diderot fought — 
s it than that it should not be fought at all; and there was no other i 
way of fighting it which would not have given the victory to the 
Philistines. ‘The sanction of his methods could easily be found 
in the Jesuit repertory of maxims, and perhaps also among the 
aphorisms of the Apostle of the Gentiles. At any rate, he i 
pursued them with marvellous tact and skill; and by dint of 
Playing a game of give and take succeeded in the end in taking 
a good deal more than he gave. And that though his adversaries 1 
held the stronger hand, when the game began, and his partners 
were perpetually disconcerting his calculations. 
hia Tt was a terribly difficult team that he had to drive. His- 
a eo eee were cleverer men than he was, though not so wise; 
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ntly 
ence and they were very far from loyal. Rousseau, as we have seen, 
Lers, turned and rent him; D'Alembert forsook him when the work 
any was only half done ; Voltaire derided him for his lack of courage, 
and while Le Breton quarrelled with him for his excess of it. But 
the he succeeded—not, indeed, as he would have liked to succeed, 
S to but so far as success was possible under the conditions—and that 
the though he was the last man whose success an impartial observer 
ism. would have predicted at the time. 
meg When Le Breton found him—or he found Le Breton—he was 
‘ond merely a brilliant young Bohemian, disorderly, and out at elbows ; 


and that is not the stuff of which great editors of serious works 
the are usually made. But from the hour of his discovery his whole 
outlook on life was changed ; for when others discovered him he 


a also discovered himself. He had the editorial instinct—not 
the merely a part of that instinct, but the whole of it: enthusiasm 
sta conjoined with discretion and self-control; comprehensive 
any interests combined with a passion for detail; indefatigable in- 
dustry and a disposition to take as much interest in other 
ead 5 i : Š i i : 
tit men’s work as in his own. It was as natural for him to live 
{ for the Encyclopaedia as it was for Delane, at a later date, 
ees) to live for The Times. When he sat down to his work he became 
ae rangé at once; when he rose from it he was a power in the 
dis- country and a celebrity from one end of Europe to the other. 
has It may or may not be true that he sacrificed to the Encyclo- 
, it paedia talents which would otherwise have made him a greater 
ony, independent literary reputation. He himself thought so; most 
able of his biographers think not. But the sacrifice, if made, was 
worth making. The age wanted a great Encyclopaedia quite as 
‘thy much as it wanted great books. Other men were capable of 
who supplying the great books; no man except Diderot was capable 
es of providing the great Encyclopaedia. Did any book of the time 
bed exercise a more powerful influence on human thought? 
sed. | Rousseau’s Contrat Social is the only book for which that claim 
ght can be made. It certainly cannot be made for any other of 
ther Rousseau’s books, or for any; of the writings of Diderot 
the himself, or for anything written by Helvetius, or Voltaire, 
und | or D’Alembert. Diderot’s idea, in short—the idea of a militant 
the — Encyclopaedia, which should unite all the streams of intellectual 
he progress in one irresistible torrent—was worth more than the i 
_ of products of his own or most other men’s pens. It was one of 5 
ing the great ideas of the latter half of the eighteenth century ; and os 
ries the place of the author of it in the Temple of Fame is well | 
ners assured. He was the first great editor; and it is not clear—IN è - 
= View of the hideously difficult circumstances in which he worked =: 
His that there has ever been a greater one. os in ented 
coe _ Wranots GRIBBLE. = — fe 
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THE TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES 


MUNICIPAL REFORMERS AND THE FARMFIELD REFORMATO RY 


THE treatment of the inebriate has provided a problem of more 
than ordinary difficulty for the student alike of social pathology 
and of penology. Its appropriate solution cannot be said to be 
yet within sight. Legislation has been busy with the victims 
of alcoholism and with those addicted to other drugs productive 
of similar evils, physical, mental and moral. The reciprocal 
influences of these agencies on the one hand and the personality 
of the individual on the other are sufficiently obvious ; alcoholism 
and drug addiction are both the cause and the consequence of 
bodily and mental disease. The habitual criminal and the 
habitual drunkard have both been the occasion of recent enact- 
ments here and abroad, and the whole question of ‘recidivism’ 
is at the present time in the forefront of public attention. The 
Mental Deficiency Act, despite the rather strange definitions of 
its eponymous subjects, is also intended to catch some of those 
‘borderland ’ cases which have been the despair of our reforma- 
tories, the disgrace of our prisons, and which have hitherto been 
deemed ineligible for our asylums. Without adopting the quaint 
conceit, elaborated by Samuel Butler in Hrewhon, we may admit 
that the demarcations between disease and crime are often badly 
drawn, and, indeed, that the ‘bad’ and the ‘mad’ run imper- 
ceptibly into each other. 
_ Tt has been contended that inebriety is not a crime but 4 
A disease, and that its subjects ought to be looked on as objects of 
compassion and treated accordingly. A disease of the Will it 
may be, if such an association of terms may be permitted. Ti 


misery, peril, loss and ruin inflicted on others 
on oneself, are held to iust i 


The trend of public opinion in t 


his country, so far as legisla- 
tion may be said to have exhibited it, has varied from time 1 
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Oct 19138 
time as to whether the institutional care and responsibility for 
the mentally afflicted and morally depraved should be entrusted 
to local bodies or to the Central Government. The tendency as 
regards the distribution of administrative duties during the 
greater part of last century was, generally speaking, centrifugal 
rather than centripetal, and accordingly asylums, reformatories, 
industrial schools, and similar reclamatory agencies passed into 
S the hands of the municipal bodies; while exceptionally, and 

perhaps paradoxically, by the Act of 1877 prison management 
(Tory Was centralised in the hands of the Home Secretary. The just 
apportionment alike of responsibility and expenditure as between 
the local authorities and the State in regard to such reformatory 


ola and penal establishments has been, and still is, a matter of the 
bo ie keenest controversy. cae 
oti ‘Up to fifty years ago the only legislation anywhere in regard 
aii to inebriates was of a penal character. Drunkenness was in the 
ston eyes of the law no palliation but rather an aggravation of an 
a offence. True it was recognised that when drunkenness had 
ality set up delirium tremens irresponsibility of the offender was to 
olism be accepted, as in cases of unsoundness of mind. Fine and 
ce of imprisonment for short periods were the crude and sole expedi- 
| the ents invoked by society against the drunken offender. 
n In some countries imprisonment gradually lengthened until 
aen it became a question of control rather than of punishment. Then 
The the principle of irresponsibility in cases of inebriety short of 
ns of delirium tremens forced itself on the notice of legislatures, and 
those laws began to assume a remedial rather than a penal character. 
rma- Some countries decreed ‘interdiction’ with a view to keeping the 
been drunkard from the drink; others stretched ‘ guardianship’ laws 
uaint already in force, or enacted special ones applicable to the in- 
dmit ebriate. Then in 1854 New York State gave legal recognition 
sadly to institutional treatment and inaugurated a pioneer reformatory. 
aper- In England there were Select Committees on the modes 
of dealing with habitual drunkards in 1834, 1867 and 1872, and 
ut a with their labours are worthily associated the names of J. S. 
ts of Buckingham and Dalrymple. In 1879 legislative recognition 
ill it was for the first time in this country accorded to the habitual 
If drunkard, defined as ‘a person not being amenable to any juris- 
icted diction in lunacy, who is notwithstanding by reason of habitual 
tside intemperate drinking of intoxicating liquor at times dangerous 
ring. to himself or herself or to others, or incapable of managing 
-ocal himself or herself or his or her affairs.’ 
usl Licensing- authorities for ‘retreats’ were inaugurated ; 
hing entrance to the latter was voluntary, but once there the entrant 


| could be retained malgré lui. The Act was amended in 1888, 
yislar | but was not attended with much success, and it was only after 
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a further inquiry in 1893 by a Departmental Committee that the 
Inebriates Act of 1898 was passed. Under it, institutional treat. 
ment is provided for in State reformatories and in certified 
inebriate reformatories under municipal control, in addition to 
the voluntary retreats established under the previous Acts. Magi. 
strates were enabled to substitute reformatory treatment for im. 
prisonment in cases of habitual drunkenness associated with 
certain scheduled offences, for periods up to three years. To the 
State reformatories are committed the more criminal class, and, 
as subsequent experience has found necessary, those also who 
have proved refractory under the milder régime of the certified 
reformatory, while the voluntary ‘retreats’ remain voluntarily 
available for those who have not rendered themselves amenable 
to the criminal law. 

The County Councils, created in 1888, succeeded to the 
Justices out of sessions as the authorities responsible for the care 
and treatment of the insane, and in London and elsewhere they 
entered with alacrity and vigour upon their new duties. Those 
who were members of the earlier County Councils of London 
recall with satisfaction the energy which inspired the large 
Asylums Committee which met at Spring Gardens, as well as 
the smaller sub-committees which visited the various suburban 
institutions, where more than ten thousand of London’s insane 
were accommodated. 

Two conclusions early forced themselves upon my mind when 
visiting these palatial hostelries for London’s intellectual refuse. 
One was fhe urgent need that existed for better and closer study 
of the pathology of insanity, with a view to improve therapeutics, 
and haply, also, with a view to its prevention or prophylaxis. — 
The other conclusion was the intimate and reciprocal association 
which indubitably existed between alcoholism and mental aliena- | 
tion, the will-paralysing effects of drink indulgence on the one | 
hand, and the easy victimisation by alcohol of the mentally 
geen as if by some vicious pre-established harmony, on the” 
other. 

I was appointed Chairman of a Sub-Committee on the Path: 
ology of Insanity, and the Council readily approved a scheme 
I drafted for a clinico-pathological laboratory, to be located in thei 
first instance at our then new asylum at Claybury, which has) 
now taken its place as foremost among agencies for psychiatri i 
research, and reflects the greatest credit upon the Council which | 
established it as well as on the pathologist who has directed jt. i 
Tts archives of neurology tell of the useful work already donèt 
and still proceeding, and even if the laboratory be now transf 


7 See PG Pathology of Insanity : The Means and Methods of its Study»! i 
by W. J. Collins, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal, February 1895. 
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ferred to London the same enterprise and high endeavour which 
inspired its origin will, I am sure, be perpetuated in its new 
destination. 

In regard to the subject of inebriety it was not so much the 
study of the laboratory and the post-mortem room that was 
required. Its pathology, either alone or complicated with venereal 
disease or with tubercle, had been fairly well elucidated. What 
was wanted was closer clinical and social investigation as to its 
causation, a sympathetic inquiry into its natural history, treat- 
ment ascending from the merely physical to the moral plane, 
the invocation of all conative means available towards rehabilita- 
tion of self-respect and restoration of the dominion of the will. 

The Inebriates Act of 1898, passed by the Unionist Govern- 
ment, although an imperfect instrument, appeared to provide an 
opportunity for the County Council to make an experiment in 
this difficult department of social pathology. I was elected 
Chairman of the Special Committee of Managers to whom the 
task was allotted, and the London County Council was the first 
municipal body in the kingdom to establish and maintain a 
certified reformatory under its own entire management. 

Before, however, embarking on any institution of our own, 
we temporarily contracted with some existing reformatories for 
the maintenance of a certain number of Londoners committed 
under the new Act; we visited the pioneer colony at Duxhurst, 
and gathered information from various sources. The case of the 
female inebriate appeared more especially to call for early institu- 
tional treatment and to demand our first consideration. At 
Holloway prison we saw some of these inebriates undergoing a 
futile succession of short sentences; the officials regarded any 
alternative treatment as Utopian. We modestly retorted that 
at least we stood in the favourable position of the empiric who 

claimed to have a remedy which had never been known to fail— 
it had not been tried. We addressed ourselves to the police 
magistrates who would send us our inmates, with a view to obtain 
some knowledge of the quantity and quality of the material with 
which we should have to deal. They loftily replied that í It did 
not fall within their province to enter upon any such discussion,’ 
and that they could express © no opinion that could, to the smallest 
extent, be relied on as affording a safe line for the County Council 
to adopt.’ Undismayed, the Council, nevertheless, proceeded to 
acquire an estate of 874 acres at Farmfield, near Horley, with 
two mansions on it, at a cost of 13,0001., which after adaptation 
for thirty female patients was opened on the 28th of August 
1900. 

The first batch of ‘patients > received seem 
chosen rather for the frequency of their appearance 
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the trouble they gave to the committing magistrates than with 
a view to any likelihood of reclamation. But with the advantage 
of a singularly competent matron order was maintained withoy 
resort to prison methods, and an excellent start was made. Ų 
was from the first apparent that if any good was to come of this 
new experiment—for as such I always regarded it—some closer 
association would be required between the committing authority 
and the receiving authority. If reclamation of the individual 
was to be the object, and not mere segregation of the offender 
for the benefit of society, some correlation between diagnosis 
and treatment would have to be established. It would clearly 
be a mockery for magistrates to purge the streets of incorrigible 
drunkards by cramming them into inebriate reformatories and 
then cynically to admonish the managers of such reformatories 
for not showing a larger percentage of ‘cures.’ The Council was 
nevertheless criticised from two opposing quarters. On the one 
hand, it was said that the Council, in the exercise of its purely 
optional powers, had failed to provide accommodation on suffi- 
ciently lavish a scale, and, on the other, that it had embarked 
on a futile experiment, inasmuch as the reclamation of the 
inebriate, and especially of the female inebriate, for whom the 
Council had opened its own reformatory, was a veritable labour 
of Sisyphus. 

In November 1902 a new building of six separate blocks, to 
permit of some classification, was completed at a cost of 23,000I., 
affording, with the former adapted mansions, accommodation 
for 113 inmates. Outdoor occupation on the farm and in the 
dairy and fruit garden was specially provided for, and there was 
no doubt as to the rapid physical improvement of the miserable — 
and mostly degraded. women who were, with little or no dis- 
crimination, committed to the Farmfield Home. 

I have told elsewhere the earlier history of this institution, — 
and may refer any who wish to read it to a lecture given by me i 
before the Society for the Study of Inebriety, and published in — 
the British Medical Journal for the 18th of October 1903. I am | 
More anxious at the present time to direct attention to the recent | 
action of the Council, and especially to its decision in the early 
hours of the morning of the 30th of J uly to put an abrupt ter- 
mination to the experiment at Farmfield, and, indeed, to cease 
to administer the Inebriates Acts in London as from the 3ist of 
December next. 

In‘addition to the work conducted. by the Council under its 
own eye at Farmfield, contracts had in 1905 been entered into, 
] as I thought rather unwisely, with several reformatories in othe! 1 
. parts of the country. These contracts also are to be terminated 
at the close of the current year. The reasons vouchsafed in the 
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Report of the Public Control Committee dated the 4th of July 
1913 for this precipitate change of policy appear to be : (1) That 
the results obtained do not justify the expenditure upon the work. 
(2) That the State is the proper authority to deal with incor- 
rigible inebriates, in accordance with the findings of a Depart- 
mental Committee of the Home Office in 1908. 

I do not think that either reason, when fully considered, will 
be found to afford valid ground for the surrender by the Council 
of all responsibility under the Act of 1898 and for terminating 
an interesting social experiment, which has not as yet had either 
a full or a fair trial. This decision was, according to the 
Minutes, arrived at between 3.43 A.M. and 6.37 A.M. on the 30th 
of July, and was the occasion of no fewer than five divisions. 
Even if it be claimed that these divisions followed closely on 
party lines—which if true would itself be a matter of sincere 
regret—it may be shown by reference to the Council’s records 
that this recent decision is in marked conflict with the policy 
deliberately arrived at in 1907 and 1911 under the direction of 
the party which has enrolled itself under the banner of 
‘Municipal Reform.’ 

On the 14th of May 1907 the Committee, while justly finding 
fault with the Home Office for reducing the Treasury contribu- 
tion of 10s. 6d. per head a week for Farmfield patients, recorded 
their opinion that ‘the Council would be very unwise at the 
present stage to discontinue so important a social experiment, 
particularly as there are indications that better results may be 
obtained in the future’; and they wisely reverted to the earlier 
policy of treating at Farmfield cases of female inebriates ‘ selected 
by the Council as likely to be amenable to and benefited by 
reformatory treatment’ and determining the contracts with 
outside reformatories. This recommendation was, after debate, 
agreed to without a division. 

In 1908 the Council won its fight with the Home Office on 
the question of the Treasury contribution, and the 10s. 6d. a 
week (which ought never to have been reduced) was reverted to, 
though, at first, temporarily. ‘The Secretary of State further 
undertook to direct the attention of the magistrates to the selec- 
tion of suitable cases. - This was in the right direction, though 
it did not secure that intimate association between the com- 
mitting and the receiving authorities which is so obviously 
essential. 

The Departmental Committee reported in 1909. re 
its rather sweeping recommendations was one to the efec 
‘that the State should at its own cost provide for the accom- 
modation and maintenance of all inebriates who are committed 
by the Courts,’ and another, ‘that the State itself, or m 
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combination with county and borough councils, should provide 
for the accommodation and maintenance in retreats of inebriates | 
who cannot be suitably provided for either at their own cost or at 
that of their relatives or friends.’ ; ; 
The Report of the Committee betrayed some evidence of 
haste. They had secured at their own request an extension of 
their- reference to enable them to consider the treatment of jp 
ebriety by drugs as a possible alternative to detention. They, 
however, felt that the investigation of the efficacy of the com. 
parative merits of these modes of treatment would Involve too | 
great expenditure of time and money, and they accordingly did 
not pursue it. The Public Control Committee of the County 
Council, moreover, convicted the Home Office Committee of an 
error in putting the approximate cost per bed of Farmfield | 
Reformatory at 4031., whereas ‘it should on the usual basis have | 
been 2307., and to their charge of extravagance retorted in the 
words of the Home Office Inspector that Farmfield ‘ was a model ` 
for similar institutions.’ : 
In November 1909, subsequently to the Report of the Depart- ` 
mental Committee, the Council resolved again to enter into 
contracts for the reception of London cases at outside reforma- — 
tories, pending legislation, and subject to reconsideration at the ` 
end of 1910; but no change of policy was made in respect of — 
Farmfield. 
In March 1911 a long report was presented to the Council — 
by the Public Control Committee dealing with the whole ques- — 
tion. It dwelt on the number of ‘borderland’ or feeble-minded | 
cases, which were dealt with as inebriates, and urged legislation 
in accord with the Reports of the Royal Commission on the © 
Feeble-minded, 1904, and-of the Departmental Committee of 
1908. Even though the ‘cures’ or ‘doing-well’ cases from 
_ Farmfield might not exceed 20 per cent., they held that the | 
_ treatment was ‘without doubt very valuable in many respects, 
and that ‘whilst the law exists as at present it is clearly the 1 
duty of the Council to continue to do what is possible for these _ 
eople,’ though changes in the law on the lines of the Report 1 
of the Commission of 1904 and the Co s 
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of the recommendations of the Departmental Committee of 1908 
was introduced in 1912 and again this year, but has not passed 
into law ; even if it had it would not have relieved local authorities 
from all share in the cost of accommodation and maintenance 
of inebriates. Meanwhile the Mental Deficiency Act takes 
cognisance of some inebriates as ‘feeble-minded’ and ‘moral 
imbeciles, and so far from regarding their maintenance in in- 
stitutions as a purely State charge appears to emphasise the 
view that such responsibility should be shared between the 
central and the local authority, happily in the latter case with 
some definite and proportional limitations. _ 

Both parties in Parliament, the Unionists by the Act of 1898 
and the Liberals by the Bill of 1913, appear committed to the 
view that central and local authority should co-operate in 
dealing with this class of social recusant ; that the administrative 
responsibility in the main should rest with the County Councils, 
but that substantial subventions should be made towards their 
expenditure for such purposes by the Treasury. There is much, 
no doubt, to be said for the view that in dealing with the more 
criminal and incorrigible classes by way of segregation the 
precedent in regard to prisons established in 1877 should be 
followed. A lack of personal and local interest under the 
officialism of the State routine has, however, been recognised, and 
since 1898 an attempt has been made by appointing Boards of 
Visitors to convict prisons to counteract this too ‘impersonal ’ 
tendency of State management. In the cases of a reclaimable 
nature, on the other hand, even though they have come under the 
cognisance of the law, and in non-criminal cases desirous of insti- 
tution treatment, yet unable to avail themselves of it by lack of 
means, there is good reason for invoking the aid of the local 
authorities for what may be regarded as ‘ a national service locally 
administered’ like education or ‘ public assistance.’ Such cases 
need more sympathetic, personal and local supervision than a State 
bureaucracy is likely to provide, even with the assistance of a 
Board of Visitors. Moreover, opportunity is thereby afforded for 
variety of treatment and careful study on the part of those 
responsible for the good government of the locality from which 
the delinquents come. The cases of inebriety associated with 
mental deficiency present an analogy with the inmates of asylums, 
and may well be a shared responsibility between State and local 
authority. I cannot help thinking that more deliberate con- 
sideration of how to deal with these hapless victims—of self- 


indulgence no doubt, but in part of social neglect also in some = 


cases—would lead the party of Municipal Reform to review their 


decision to close their reformatory at Farmfield, a decision which Set: 


can only result in reverting to the idle, futile, endless, and 
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hopeless repetition of short sentence treatment in the common 
gaol. ; : y; 

As regards the small proportion of cases said to be ‘cured,’ 
it is well to recall the fact that when the Act of 1898 was before 
Parliament some of its supporters pointed to f cures’ in from 
30 per cent. to 40 per cent. of cases treated in reformatorieg 
abroad, and urged that if only half that proportion were cured 
here the Act would be justified. The whole thing was and still 
is an experiment in social pathology, but it needs to be fairly 
tried. It is idle to send to such a reformatory as Farmfielq 
aged and callous drunkards. As I said in 1903, ‘unless anq 
until voluntary co-operation of the individual in his or her own 
restoration is secured, I do not believe we are on the threshold 
of reform.’ Only cases in which such voluntary co-operation 
can be elicited are suitable for reformatory treatment, and pains 
have never yet been taken by proper co-ordination between the 
committing and the receiving authorities to see that such cases 
only are committed. The weeding-out of the ‘mentally defec- 
tive’ will doubtless greatly ameliorate the working of certified 
reformatories, while adequate classification in separate houses 
on the same estate, as was originally intended, has not as yet 
been fully tried, although there is ample room at Farmfield for 
any such provision. Lastly, the ‘after care’ of the patients, 
the return to liberty, that is to old environment and often to 
evil associations, though much attention has been given to it of 
late, still leaves much to be desired, if the labour of months is 
not to be undone in a few days or even hours. For these reasons 
I do not think it can be fairly contended that the results already 
obtained at Farmfield, in the adverse conditions under which 

_ the experiment has been tried, need be regarded as incommen- _ 
= surate with the expenditure which has been incurred. ? 

Moreover, the short-sighted policy of declaring that London 1 
will experiment no further in this matter and throw up all work i 
under the Inebriates Acts is not only unworthy but is opposed 


= to the whole trend of modern thought and effort. As I pointed 
3 out in 1903, that wave of ‘new philanthropy’ whose influence 
ee sprang from the Wesleys, and Howard, and Romilly, and 
x Elizabeth Ery, though running in a hundred channels is still 
$ unspent.’ The prison, the teformatory, the asylum, the school, 
te the hospital, have all felt its benignant inspiration. Instead of 
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and morally afflicted, for saving the sinner and the sot, and 
reforming the reprobate. Instead of thrusting out of sight and 
mind the fever-stricken and the village fool for the selfish reason 
that they will cause ‘damage to the King’s people to the high 
displeasure of God,’ Lazarus and Magdalen are nowadays sought 
out for altruistic reasons, and even when they have brought 
misfortune and disease upon themselves are the objects of dis- 
interested attention and efforts at amelioration. There is not 
less but more need for institutions such as that which the Council 
threatens to abandon ; modified in its administration, safeguarded 
against abuse, and adequately assisted by Government subven- 
tion, I trust that under municipal management there may be 
found opportunity for yet greater usefulness in the Farmfield 
Reformatory, and that it may not be sacrificed upon the altar 


of Municipal Reform. 
WILLIAM J. COLLINS. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE TERRITORIAL 
FORCE 


In September of last year you were good enough to print an 
article of mine on the Territorial Force. In it I dwelt on the 
steps taken for the defence of South Africa by the formation of 
a citizen army. 

I had had no opportunity of seeing the Territorial Force in 
England, and could only judge of its efficiency, or inefficiency, 
by the official reports made from time to time, and by the super- 
abundance of articles, letters and speeches on the subject. To 
see and judge for one’s self is after all the only way of forming 
a fair opinion, and this opportunity has been afforded me through 
the courtesy of my old friend and former staff officer, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Henry Mackinnon, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Western Command. 

Few officers have been so intimately connected with the 
Auxiliary Forces in former days as we have been, and before as 
well as during the formation of the Territorial Army Sir Henry 
Mackinnon held the appointments of Director of Auxiliary Forces 
and Director-General of the Territorial Force, while I was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Eastern portion of England. 

I have endeavoured to approach the subject with a perfectly 
open mind, wishing heartily to see an end put to the eternal 
bickering as regards the relative value of compulsory versus 
voluntary service, and hoping to see the same intelligent interest 
taken in the defence of the Mother Country that is taken by our 
Colonials in the defence of their Colonies. Let me before I go any 
further say how much good has been done, from all I have been 
y able to gather during my tour through North and South Wales 

and Aldershot, by the action taken by Lord Roberts in making 
the English people realise the necessity there is to place out 
country in a proper state of defence—although one may not be 


prepared to go the whole length of the programme of the National 
Service League. Still, one sees that the minds of the people are 
far clearer than before the crusade undertaken by Lord Roberts. 
T am inclined to believe that the last two naval manœuvres have 
assisted wise people no 


not to place implicit reliance on the Navy to 
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prevent an invasion, or at any rate, serious raids. If the Terri- 
torial Force is not in that high state of efficiency that one would 
wish to see, the fault does not lie with the members of the force. 
The splendid spirit that pervades it is at once noticeable. The 
same individual intelligence was no doubt in existence in many 
of the old Volunteer Corps, but there was lacking throughout the 
Force, taken as a whole, the determination to look at things 
seriously that is to be seen in the Territorial Force. This is 
perhaps the best answer that can be given to those who believe 
the Voluntary spirit is dead. 

-Now let me state my impressions of the work I have seen 
done during my ten days’ tour. I avoid all details : that is more 
the business of the inspecting officer, and I was no more than a 
spectator. The efficiency is incomparably superior to the old 
Volunteer Force, and the senior officers responsible for that effi- 
ciency are satisfied with the progress made under the existing 
difficult conditions. Far more assistance is now given from the 
War Office; competent brigadiers and brigade majors from the 
Regular Forces are provided, working systematically under the 
careful supervision of the Divisional generals. Trouble is taken, 
tact is shown that seldom existed to the same degree in the days 
gone by. So far, the Territorial Force has no cause for com- 
plaint, for it has got much that the old Volunteer Force longed 
for in vain. What, then, are the great hindrances to progress, 
for the State of Denmark, though by no means entirely rotten, 
is not in the healthy state it should be? 

There is, in the first place, the want of knowledge, the lack 
of the power of leadership, the inability to impart instructions on 
the part of many of the officers and non-commissioned officers. 
I am not blaming them; they are many of them busy men, who 
cannot afford time to go through courses unless they are able to 
select their own time and are given every encouragement. It is 
hard enough for them to find time for the annual training and 
drills. My remarks do not apply so much to the officers in the 
Artillery. They, apparently, find time to go through many of 
their courses. My remarks apply to the Infantry officer. He 
tells me that in the event of his being prepared to go through the 
course of musketry at Hythe, too often there is no room for him, 
and that he has to fall back upon a local school, where the in- 
struction is naturally not of the same value. There is a School of 
Instruction in Chelsea Barracks, but itis not easy for officers 
outside the London District to go there, to say nothing of the 
cost. It is a question whether it would not be wise to hold a 
school, say, in the North and one in the South of England where 
officers could go with more convenience and less cost to them- 
selves. 
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I am quite certain that to make the Territorial Force efficient 
every endeavour must be made to render the officers and N.C. 
officers more efficient than they now are. It is in this direction 
money can be best spent. I do not see that by the National 
Servico League programme any more than by compulsory cadet 
training we get any nearer towards the solution of this difficulty, 
Possibly the Officers Training Corps may give more help in finding 
competent officers than is the case at present. 

That there is a feeling of apathy amongst the class Which 
ought to take the lead is true enough, and it is hard to keep one’s 
patience when one has to listen to men abusing the Territorial 
Force who have it in their power to render it efficient, if, instead 
of grumbling, they would put their shoulders to the wheel anq 
give a helping hand. tory a 

As regards the physique of the men it is difficult to offer an 
opinion, because the stamp of men in the different corps I saw 
in Wales and Lancashire varies so much in the class from which ° 
they recruit. There are men from the mines, from manu- 
factories, and city clerks: none looking too well from the air 
they have lived in, and who no doubt would be quite 
different men after a few weeks in the healthy air of a camp. 
There could not be much wrong with a brigade from Lanca- 
shire which marched seven miles to and from its camp for 
a day’s outpost on Hartford Bridge Flats, cooked its food, 
and returned to camp in the afternoon. Quite a number in 
this brigade from Lancashire were wearing the clogs they are 
in the habit of using, marching better than they would have 
marched in ordinary boots. 

It is true that there is a sprinkling of lads in the ranks whose 
mothers would have been surprised had they heard them give 
their age to me as seventeen. But we suffer from the same com- 
plaint in the Regular Army. On the whole, I should say the 
Force I saw would give a tolerably fair account of itself on the 
march on service. 


excellent arrangements for providing the men with good boots. 
ca The first branc 


Company R.E. Army Troops, under Lieutenant-Colonel J. Corby 
Legh, an officer who holds a very high positi 


if he could guaran 


be available in case of mobilisation. He believed they would be. 
The Royal Engineer officers are amongst the first to recognise 
the value of these engineer companies. 
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one is actually engaged in wireless experimental work in his 
business capacity. The other companies of the unit have also 
officers a large proportion of whom have technical knowledge. 
The men are largely drawn from the Post Office, and are mostly 
engaged on the Post Office telegraphs. Others come from various 
electrical and engineering work and from the railways. 

The difficulty in obtaining all the men for camp in this com- 
pany lies chiefly in employers of labour refusing permission for 
the men to attend the whole, or even in some cases a part, of 
the annual training. The men themselves would willingly serve 
for even a longer time if it could be arranged with the employers 
that they should not suffer from being for so long a period absent 
from their work. The technical work is excellent, the class of 
man enlisted is rather superior to that of an average battalion 
in the Infantry of the Territorial Force. The horsemanship is 
the weak point, but that in a very short time should be good 
enough for the simpler work required of the battalion. 

At Sker Camp I had the first opportunity of seeing the Terri- 
torial Artillery. It was the 1st Welsh Howitzer Brigade. All 
the officers were present, and there were 257 rank-and-file out of 
308 men in the brigade. From the time I first gave evidence 
before a Committee at the War Office on the possible value of a 
Territorial Artillery until now, I have contended that the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted before a battery can be considered 
efficient in fire effect, fire discipline, and bringing guns into 
action are so great that I much question if the Artillery of the 
Territorial Force would ever prove anything more than an encum- 
brance, and even a positive danger if ever employed in the field. 
I said further, and say so again, that in this enclosed country 
you do not require the full complement of three Artillery brigades 
per division. I have not come across one Regular Artillery officer 
who does not agree in its being wise economy to cut down the 
Territorial Force Artillery by one-third. Not only would there 
be an ample supply of guns, but you would reduce the difficulty 
of the horse supply in the event of mobilisation, reduce the 
expense, and increase the efficiency. No matter however much 
I am assured to the contrary, I foresee the utmost confusion in 
solving the horse-supply problem when the Territorial Force 1s 
mobilised. Later on I saw at Pembrey the 10th Lancashire 
Battery, R.F.A. This is so interesting a case of the difficulties 
the Territorial Force has to contend with that I quote it in full. 
Last year this battery had to go through its annual training, not 
its gunnery practice, which takes place each alternate year. In 
this battery are about forty men in the employ of a well-known 
Peer and a large employer of labour in Lancashire. He notified 
that he could not spare these men for more than seven days; 
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this meant the breaking up of the battery at the end of the Week, 
But worse was to come this year, for a few days before the i 
battery left for Pembrey, at a cost of probably 4001., to go through 
its annual gunnery practice, down comes an order from this í 
Peer to say his forty men must return after seven days, which _ 
meant the collapse of this year’s work. I make no comment, 
I merely give this as a typical case of the struggle the Territorial 
Force has to make when a Peer, who I understand is a keep 
supporter of the Liberal party, feels compelled to crush Lorg 
Haldane’s good work and the voluntary efforts in aid of the 
defence of their country made by these forty men in his employ, 
The officer in charge of the instructions at the camp at Pembrey 
was under my command in the South African War, and not onl 
is he a very efficient gunner, but I knew I could thoroughly | 
rely on all he had to tell me. He said he considered the ‘ fire 
effect’ of the Territorial batteries, taken as a whole, to be good, © 
and, having regard to the untrained state of the men and horses, 
he thought that the mounted work was quite fair, and that ina | 
very short time the batteries would be fit for service. I had only | 
time to see the gunnery practice of that battery which had had ` 
to lose its forty men, i.e. the 10th L.B., R.F.A. I give much — 
credit to all ranks for the keenness shown. The target was 
1800 yards distant, the conditions easy, the results satisfactory. — 
This officer corroborated the opinion of the C.R.A. when speaking | 
to me about the efficiency of the 1st Welsh Howitzer Brigade. i 
I was curious to find out the opinion of the officer superin- | 
tending the instruction at Trawsfynnyd. He had been hard at : 
work from 8.30 a.M. to 6 p.m. from the middle of April to the — 
middle of August, and had seen not only many brigades of Terri- 
torial Artillery, but I think all the Artillery from Salisbury carry- 
ing out their gunnery practice at Trawsfynnyd. I found myself 
on happy old hunting grounds, where I had seen successes and 
failures amongst the Regulars during the four years of my Hastern — 
Command. In hunting parlance I should call the country big | 
iy and sticky. The trial is a hard one for even the most efficient ; 
of Regular batteries; how would the Territorial batteries fare? 
‘ lar setter than I expected. The first battery of the 8rd Welsh 
rigade performed its task quite fairly, and if its coming into i 
X PN to be desired, there was good reason, as the site 1 
f r e mos: payer at Trawsfynnyd, and a i 
Pa battery calls for no special comment, but the 4 
pattery was heavily handicapped. There had been 
r company at i fave pe i 
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into a field battery ; one would think with the view of testing if 
there was anything the L.N.W.R. could not produce at 
a moment’s notice. This was the first year of the venture, and 
if the result did not denote great efficiency, it reflected the utmost 
credit on all ranks in the battery ; keenness and intelligence were 
both present. I was curious to hear what the officer responsible 
for the instruction would have to tell me. He must forgive me 
if I say that he is a past-master at his work, and that the Terri- 
torial Artillery ought to be thankful they are in such able, tactful 
hands. He confirmed the opinions I had already heard, and 
assured me that he would be prepared to take some of the bat- 
teries he had had under him at Trawsfynnyd on service after one 
month’s training. The ‘fire effect’ he classed as ‘very good,’ 
even if he compared the shooting to that of a Regular battery ; 
and as for bringing the guns into action, that he considered to 
be simply a matter of practice, and would be acquired in a 
month’s training. Whether the opinions expressed to me by 
artillery experts are too optimistic is an open question. I am 
only quoting what has been said to me. Certainly the progress 
made under trying conditions—for the target practice should be 
annual and not every two years as at present—is very creditable. 
The officers go through every course they can; unlike the Infantry 
officers, they manage somehow to find time, and throughout the 
year their energy is exemplary. The individual intelligence of 
the rank-and-file helps very much towards the accuracy of the 
‘fire effect.’ 

To close this subject I may add that an Artillery officer holding 
an important command, and who for some years has had un- 
rivalled opportunities for judging of the value of the Territorial 
Artillery, recognises the great progress made. So, after all I 
suppose I must admit I have been too much of a pessimist, and 
hope the gunners in their optimistic opinions have allowed for 
good ‘observers,’ a most important factor, for you cannot trust 
to any one man for this most important duty- 

The Infantry varies immensely in efficiency and in numbers 
in different battalions. This year has been the worst I could 
have selected, owing to the very large number of men completing 
their engagement, and yet there was not that feeling of despond- 
ency I was prepared to find. I should be inclined to say, a8 & 


general rule, that the efficiency of a battalion and its strength 


depend to an immense extent on the commanding officer; far 
more than in a Regular battalion. A good adjutant is, of course, 
an important factor, and from all T saw and heard I think there 


is no cause here for complaint. It is very soon known in the 


district î the instruction in a battalion is good, if the corps 


of officers is a happy family, and brisk recruiting is the result. 
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Of course in some cases the adverse conditions are too great fo 
the best of commanding officers to face. It is not always the 
employer who is to blame for not allowing his men to join the 
Territorial Force. More often it is the foreman of a gang, the 
reason being simple: a certain piece of work has to be Carried 
out, let me say, by a gang of ten, and has to be completed Within 
a specified time. The employer gives leave to three of the men 
but it is the foreman who will be the loser. He therefore lets 
these three men understand that if they take their leave they 
don’t come back again. In the North there is also the Socialis 
element. These people care nothing for the defence of thei 
country, and believe the only object of a Territorial Force ig to 
keep them in order if required. 

I saw Sir Henry Mackinnon inspect the North Wales Infantry 
Brigade, consisting of the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th Battalions Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers. The 4th Battalion is lucky in possessing a com. 
manding officer who is an enthusiast. There were twenty-three 
out of twenty-four officers present and 985 rank-and-file out of 
986, only twelve men going home at the end of eight days. These 
are very remarkable figures. The Welsh Border Brigade con- 
sisted of the lst, 2nd and 8rd Monmouth, the Ist Hereford, the 
4th Shropshire. In this brigade 2989 were in camp for fifteen 
days, 649 for eight days, and 448 absent with leave, forty-nine 
without leave. 3 

The South Wales Brigade—Brecknock S.W.B. 4th, 5th 
and 6th Battalions Welsh Regiment—mustered 3618 out of an 
establishment of 4662, and as an adjutant remarked to me, given 
a barber and more setting-up drill, there would be no cause for 
complaint in the general appearance of the men. 


This di 


vision mustered 8775, out of which 845 came for th? : 
last week | 


only and 1838 left at the end of the first week. Imi 
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add that this satisfactory muster is on account of Aldershot being 
a popular quarter. Š 

I saw a Special Reserve battalion R.E. working alongside the 
Welsh Divisional Engineers at Monmouth. The piece of ground 
placed at their disposal was ideal, bounded on one side by a river 
for bridging, and ground that was well suited for throwing up 
earthworks or digging trenches. This Special Reserve battalion 
averaged twenty-four years in age, and as regards physique com- 
pared favourably with the Territorial battalion. The difficulty 
is to find officers qualified to instruct, for how is a busy man to 
go for one year to Chatham to be attached to the R.E.? 

The Army Service Corps companies are perhaps as satisfactory 
a branch as any in the Territorial Force, and with very little 
training would prove of great value. I saw the West Lancashire 
and the East Lancashire Transport and Supply Columns. The 
former were in possession of up-to-date motor transport. Much 
trouble has been taken by the officers in command of the com- 
panies to face any confusion as regards horses for the transport 
in the event of mobilisation, and one can do no more than hope 
their efforts may prove successful. 

I saw the 1st Welsh and the East Lancashire Field Ambu- 
lances. In intelligence and physique these companies compare 
well with our Regulars. I was also asked to inspect the City 
of Chester Volunteer Aid detachments, numbering 120, under 
the command of Lady Mackinnon, to whom one is indebted for 
their excellent organisation. There was a smaller branch which 
I inspected near Denbigh. Our late experience in South Africa 
taught us that unless ladies know their work as nurses in peace 
time they are of no value on service, and had better remain at 
home. So far as I could judge, many of those under Lady 
Mackinnon’s superintendence would prove of value. The Welsh 
Cyclist Battalion is composed of excellent material, good cyclists 
and well mounted. There is no reason why this battalion should 
not be efficient for ordinary work in a very short time. 

From all I could gather from those officers who from their 
positions are competent to give an opinion, the progress made in 
the Territorial Force is as good as one has any reason to expect. 
The two weak points are, as I have said, the officers and the non- 
commissioned officers, and I think extra money spent in helping 
them to obtain instruction would tend more than anything else 
towards the efficiency of the force. . 

As regards the vexed question of compulsory versus voluntary 
training, so far as I could ascertain the general feeling, T should 
not be inclined to think the country would, at any rate at present, 
be prepared to make so radical a change as regards adults, but 
I am convinced that the country would accept now, if only the 
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‘two parties would agree, compulsory cadet training from twely 
_ to eighteen years of age. I know this is not all some of ul 
would wish for, but it is the most we can expect to obtain, and i 

-© would, I believe, in case of a national danger prove the Salvation 
of the Territorial Army. It is far easier to instruct a laq id f 
shooting, drill and discipline, to instil into him his duty to his. 

country, than in dealing with an adult. In a few yearg wal 

should find the youths of this country well set-up, which ip 

| certainly not the case at present, and we should find an entirely 
different tone existing as regards the duty we all owe to om 
country. We soldiers and sailors have no right to a monopoly 
of patriotism. The training should be given in school hows 
not taken from the play-time, and made as little irksome a3 
possible. It is quite untrue that by the time a lad reaches th 
age of eighteen he will be sick to death of soldiering. That jy 
certainly not the case in South Africa, where there are mor é 
cadets ready to join the citizen army than there is room for, 
That universal cadet training may affect detrimentally such fine j 
institutions as the ‘Church Lads’ Brigade,’ the ‘Boys’ Brigade’ 
and the Scouts is quite possible, but this is a detail that cannot 
be considered when dealing with the far greater question of 
training the youth of England to defend their country. I am i 
quite prepared for the remark that the bulk of lads leave school — 
at fourteen, and how can training be continued after that age? 
The Colonies have no difficulty in answering this conundrum, and | 
their conditions are far harder than our own in England. 
Surely the difficulties would be even greater if one took an adult 
from his work four months at a time? You may say that 
granted the proposal to make the Territorial Force efficient by 
means of compulsory cadet training, still that must be a matter 
of four or five years hence. Do you for one moment imagine that 
the programme of the National Service League would, undet 
the most favourable circumstances, come into force one day 
sooner ? 
_ 1 do not enter into the lists as a champion for compulsoly i 
- voluntary service; both have their advantages and disadvan f 
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velyg more pay, for on this score I heard no complaints. Better pro- 

Ë uy vided camps, better arrangements for the meals, for their 
ang canteens and recreation tents, I have never seen, é Oil ‘ 
ation behalf of my comrades thank the Y.M.C.A. for % 
d u jin so many camps during recent years; which are 

> his appreciated by all ranks. | 

3 We I never recollect enjoying myself more than I have done 
h is during this tour of inspection through the most lovely parts of 
irely North and South Wales. The weather was perfect, and a 
Our cheerier, harder-working body of men no one could wish fo see 
poly than one finds in the Territorial Force—very different from the 
ours, old Brighton days; and if one cannot report as great efficiency 
EJ as is required, still there is a force in being that should be en- 

3 the i couraged by our country, and I am glad to write these few lines 
at aj recording my impression of the force as it appears to me. 

more 


fon METHUEN. 
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THE DANGER IN INDIA 


OF all the problems that lie before the English people to-day 
there is none more vital, none more pressing than that of India, 
For the discontent there does not decrease nor can it do so. It int 
not sporadic but universal, and though it has its crests anq. 

troughs, it has no ebb but flows unceasingly. 
India is lost to us in sentiment. She can no longer bear our 
fule. It galls her, and she resents it. She waits now but her 
pportunity, and given that, she will depart from us—will we 
fer nill we. Yet that would be ruin to both of us; no one who 
ooks facts in the face will doubt that this is so. a 
Therefore, before it is too late, it behoves us to take stock 
‘of the situation. ; ; i 
What is the cause that makes India hate us? She did not 

do so once. 


| We did not conquer India. She placed herself beneath out | 


rule of her own free will. It was not English troops who won . 
India, nor who kept India for us in the Mutiny. They were tho” 
nucleus, no doubt, but alone they could have achieved nothing.” 
They were too few in number, too oppressed by the hostile 
climate, too immobile to achieve a conquest. An English army” 
might march through India, it could not conquer it. 
S inda was won by Sepoy regiments under British leaders, | 
_ Py Sepoy police; it was accepted by the people gladly. Indis 
herself to us a hundred and fifty years ago, and agail 
d her consent but fifty years ago. Yet now she fiercely 
hes a divorce, and she is bound to get it unless our relations) 
age. What are the causes and the cure? $ 
roblem of India is so serious, it may become at anj 
i that no opinion upon its cause and cure i 
in many counsellors there be wisdom, 
>» weighed and verified, the public cant 
ot. And the English pub 
is in danger it 1 
fc and 
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this Review, to extract what seems to me the gist of each, and 
to set against it certain facts. And as an outcome of these facts 
I have some remarks of my own to make. That done, the reader 
will, I hope, have grounds to help him towards a judgment of 
his own. 

The articles were by Sir W. Lee-Warner? and Mr. Cookson,? 
but for convenience I will take Mr. Cookson’s first, for he 
writes of the disloyalty, and Sir W. Lee-Warner only of the 
methods of recruitment for the Civil Service, and as the latter 
should be governed by the state of India, Mr. Cookson naturally 


a comes first. What are the causes that he has discovered? They 
| it, seem to be five. 


There is an antagonism between the Hast and West. The 
and Indian hates the European and vice versa. The English woman 
will not go down to dinner with the ‘black man’! 


T ow We have bad manners. 

t her The Indian does not appreciate the railways and other 
ll we i material improvements we have made. They are disturbing to 
Who society and injure morals. English machine-made goods have 


partly ousted the native hand-made goods and so created dis- 
stock 1 content. 
i We have introduced new ideas into India and forbidden their 


1 not expression. 

f India is irreligious. 
1 Our Let us consider these. 
won. Is the natural antagonism between the European and the 
e the + Indian a new thing? Have they changed in their natures or 
hing. have we in the last century? Did English women ever want to 


stile be taken in to dinner by Indians, and whether they did or did | 
army not, how would it affect the 300,000,000 under our rule? The 

answer is No. Our natures have not changed at all. Whatever 

ders, natural antagonism—and it is strong—there is now existed 
India always. India was contented once despite this natural aversion ; 
why is she not so now? 

-Then as to manners. 

Have our manners deteriorated since a hundred years ago 
and, if so, why? Mr. Cookson does not say. It is, of cours 
the manners of officials and officers that matter, for the 
official Englishman does not count outside a few tov 3 
the Services deteriorated? He does not tell us. 

The third fact is not peculiar to India, but 
all the world. Everywhere in old countries r 
morals—that is to say, fossilised habits- an 
tion. The objection to them tas frequentl: 


— 
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so in parts of England and of France. But they were quicky 
accepted. Morals adjusted themselves. Nowhere did they caus 
revolution or irritation against government. Indian humanjt, 
does not differ from Western humanity in this matter, or, in deed 


any other fundamental matter; and herein is no cause for gener] 
disloyalty. , À 

There is throughout the world a continual competition in 
goods. New kinds, whether imported or indigenous, are always 
ousting older and worse or more expensive kinds. England, fo, 

_ instance, now lives on imported wheat and meat. Some, of 
course, suffer, but the majority gain or they would not buy the 
new goods. The prevention of the entry of new things may driv 
people to exasperation, as with our English corn laws, but their 
admission never does so, because the majority gain thereby. $o 
Mr. Cookson’s third reason fails. 

His fourth reason is that whereas we have introduced free 
ideas we have forbidden their realisation, which he contradicts 

later by saying that India is technically the freest country in the 
world, so that it is not clear what he does actually mean. T do 
“hot know the difference between technical and real freedom, and 
my experience is that in India there is little freedom. 

His last reason is the worst of all. He says that what India 
is really suffering from is want of religion, and he suggests a 
new spirituality as a cure for all Indian ills. He says that there 
is ‘common ground of essentials on which Hindu and Christian 

and Mahommedan may meet,’ and he suggests that the cause o 
the trouble lies in want of religion, and its solution is mote 
religion. Now this is a common idea, and because it is widely 
spread, and is at the same time disastrously mistaken, it is worth 
while to consider it a little. 

To begin with, there is no common ground on which Hindu 
and Christian and Mahommedan can meet. ‘There is thei 
common ground of humanity on which all men can meet if they 
will discard their creeds and return to the fundamental truths o 


ee life, but creeds are what divide and not unite. They arepita 
Sites upon the tree of life and.are.not parts of it. All progres 
is despite of them and not because of them. What India. sulle 


from now is not. too little religion but a great deal too much 

What afflicts India is the inhumanity of caste, infant marriage 
harem and zenana life; the tyranny of priests; the looking back 
at a dead past instead of forward to a living future; the despari 

of this life because it is objectless and therefore unhappy» ant 
the consequent desire for some other; the hatred of creed | 
creed and caste to caste. These are what ruined the free PX” 
gressive India of several centuries ago and drove it into anart j 
_ 4nd despair. And under our rule they have increased and 2% 
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j faint, and I can hardly move. I have tried brandy for it, and 


some fifty years ago. N 
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decreased. We have extinguished two or three outrageous mani- 
festations of religion, such as suttee and sacrifice; but, as a 
whole, religious bonds have grown tighter under our rule. India 
is more religious, and not less. 

~ The solvent for such despairs and divisions is a common effort 
towards a common end; in the give and take of free communities 
such divisions gradually are worn away. But our rule has 
destroyed the village community and with it the communal life. 

We have done more. We have by our system of courts and 
precedents fossilised all the laws of marriage, of family, and 
inheritance, which are parts of religion, so that no evolution is 
possible. Before we ruled there was continual change, but we 
have stopped all that. Even so enthusiastic a lawyer as Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine points out the disastrous effect so caused, 
and it is much worse since his day. India is bound in custom 
and religion. so that she can hardly move, and we have but 
tightened the. bonds and made them rigid. 

When I hear this talk about the defect of India bemg want 
of religion and the cure being more of it, I am reminded of an 
old print, famous in its time but forgotten now, no doubt. A 
man is shown sitting at a table, his head between his ha is,-his 

(tace wollen and flushed, and his eyes bloodshot. All about him 
| are bottles empty and full, and out of his mouth come the follow- 
ing words: ‘ My head gets worse and worse. I feel giddy and 


gin, and whiskey and rum, and it is no better. What am I to 
do now? I know. I will mix them all together and take a 
bucketful. That cannot fail.’ 

And so it is with India. She is drunk with spirituous drinks. 
Her head is muddled and her limbs are feeble. The cure is not 
more drinks nor yet mixed drinks, but the pure, cold water of 
common sense. It may not intoxicate but it gives health. And 
health is what India wants. 

Therefore it will be seen that Mr. Cookson offers no clear i 
diagnosis of the Indian fever. Where he is specific he does not — 
seem to have discovered anything new, and he has no explanation — 
of the vague Weltschmerz that he notices. Beal 

Yet the reason of the unrest is not difficult to discover 
one who has been for twenty-seven years among th peoples of 

-the provinces as non-official and as official it seems uite obviot 
India dislikes our rule because it hurts her, : > 
it hurts Her is that it has become bad. Ith 

so deteriorated and grown more h 

_ more pedantic. India, on the oth 

more liberty, not less. hel 
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relaxed, but we have made them into iron and constricted 
them. ; i 
How does our government hurt her? In every way, I think — 
wherever it touches. Criminal and civil courts, revenue admini- j 
stration, and education hurt. But, most of all, the destruction i 
of the village organism bites and burns. 
Take a few facts; more there is no room for. 
The criminal courts are filled with perjury and false evidence; | 
# the police are most unsatisfactory ; a jury system could not be 
introduced because juries would always acquit. 
~ Why is all this? Because the people hate our criminal system \ 
root and branch. We call it justice, they do not. Good men 
will not help it, neither by serving it as police nor by telling it 
the truth, nor by acting on juries. The people consider the courts 
are failures. And so does the Government, or why in Burma — 
does it annually imprison over two thousand men for one or two 
years against whom not only has no offence been proved but none | 
has been charged?“ 
The civil courts are as bad. Perjury and forgery are common, © 
and condoned. The courts are to a great extent but collecting © 
bie! agencies for money-lenders. The people despise them. In © 
a Burma, for instance, they resort to them less and less. And 
why? Here is one reason. Because even if after great trouble — 
and expense you do get a decree, the chances are against you 4 
recovering anything. In 58 per cent. of the cases in Burma in i 
1910 the execution was wholly infructuous. That does not mean i 
that in the other 47 per cent. much was obtained. i 
Our courts have petrified all custom into cast-iron precedent. — 
Such are our courts. 
Our education is a failure, naturally, because its ideals are i 
wrong. Za 
| And whereas the village used to be a self-governing unit, with 
a council of elders and a headman as mayor, we have turned 
the headman into an official of Government and the council has 1 
disappeared. Consequently the village as an organism is dead, 
local self-government has been killed. The one organism mo 
dia that had life and the possibilities of growth we bave 
‘oyed, and with it social life and evolution. Each villaget 
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Tt used to be an aristocracy of men who were in touch with life, 
men who knew how to rule because they knew what humanity 
was, men who had open eyes, who tried to see and do what_was 
right and just, and not simply what was legal. They softened 
and humanised the laws, they were respected, honoured, known 
as men, and not machines to grind out judgments. They were 
not bound by precedent but by a sense of right. But for some 
time now it has been a pedagogy, living in abstract thought, self- 
righteous, deaf and blind, a thing of formulae and precedent and 
law, whose only desire is uniformity, and which cannot think 
outside its narrow channels. It blames the people, not itself, 
for all the trouble. The Civil Service of India has become, as 
Eversley said it would, a commission of schoolmasters, and his 


\ further prophecy of the inevitable end is not far off fulfilment. 


Now this failure of the Civil Service has for long been growing 
increasingly evident. It has been evident not only to Indians 
and to non-official Englishmen, but to the Government itself. 
Tt has been full of complaints. India is being lost to us, and the 
Civil Service is losing it. Now why is this? A more serious 
question could not be conceived than this, for on its rectification 
depends not only the fate of India but of England also. 

What, then, has Sir W. Lee-Warner, late of the Council of 
the Government of India, to say on this most urgent question ? 
Briefly what he says is this: 

He quotes Mill to the effect that the success of the govern- 
ment of India depends on the personal qualities and capacities 
of the agents of government He says that it is still so. He 
says that entrance to the Service of India by competitive 
examination has become part of our system, and therefore will 
continue. He says that India is not prepared to educate its 
officials from boyhood. 

He wants more Indians in the Service. 

Practically this is all he does say, and it is interesting to see 
what he omits. These are some of the things. 

The Civil Service has notoriously failed, and fails more and 
more to be efficient. IfIndia is on the verge of reyolution it is 
the Civil Service that is to blame; but he has nothing to say 
about this. 

Indian civilians are ignorant of the people they rule, and 
cannot even talk to them, but they are ‘able to hold their own 
in public debate, and have a sense of justesse.’ 

Well, I never heard that public debate formed part of the 
duties of any executive officer, so that this equipment does not 
seem very valuable. When a ship is iiti er 
it help if the officers c heir own in ic debate? 
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common sense is meant, then the Indian civilian has none of it 
or be would long ago have seen the growing trouble and tried to 
meet it. Had Clive no justesse, I wonder, or Henry Lawrence, o 
Meadows Taylor? They were not University men. 

Thus the whole crucial question is not discussed at all, ang 
everything is assumed. 

That India is passionately resenting her present government 
by competition wallahs is not thought worthy of discussion, by} 
only details as to ages, etc. Where is the ‘sense of proportion’ 
here? 

Again, ‘India is not prepared to educate her Service.’ Does 
she then prefer revolution? It would seem so. But if so, why 
not say so? 

Sir W. Lee-Warner quotes Mill again, that the agents of 
Government should go out young. He assumes that twenty-four 
or twenty-five is ‘young.’ The men who knew India went out 
much earlier. Clive, Warren Hastings, Nicholson, and John 
Lawrence went out at eighteen, Henry Lawrence at seventeen, 
Lord Roberts at sixteen, Meadows Taylor at fifteen. You will 
find no man who has got to know India who has gone out at 
over twenty. By twenty-four or twenty-five a man is far too.old 


to begin a totally new life amongst totally-mew conditions. He 
never does 80 adapt himself, and is reduced to form his opinions 


on what others say—on Mill, for instance. He has to live on 
paper knowledge, for he cannot acquire any other. Moreover, 
his personality, which is what Mill means by character, has been 
crushed in England by too prolonged a tutelage, and he is no 
longer a free-seeing, free-thinking man, but an automaton of 
rules and formulae. All this Sir W. Lee-Warner omits. 

Again, he recommends the admission of Indians to the Civil 
Service, but he does not discuss its propriety, or even possibility. 
He assumes both. Yet there are great objections. I will 
mention two of them. 

‘The present financial progress of India is due to the English 
merchants, bankers, and planters who have developed the re- 
sources of the country. They have invested a large capital iD 
ae its development, and have a heavy stake in India. Without them 

India would be poverty-stricken and the present government 
impossible. English corporations hold, too, almost all the public 
debt. They think, therefore, that their interests deserve OD” i 
sideration. Their first necessity is that order and peace shoul 
reign in India, and they are strongly of opinion that these condi- 
tions could not obtain under Indian civilians. What is to be | 
done? They will not be ignored where vital matters are Con 
cerned, nor will they be overridden or outyoted. The events o 
1884 in regard to the Ibert Bill showed conclusively that they 
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it, AAN ; 
li would not be content with mere remonstrance. They will stop 
T dangerous measures if they can, and there is little doubt they 
E can if they so determine. Is 1884 quite forgotten? 
and Again, those who know the people of India know that there 
could be nothing more distasteful to them than being handed over / 
ent to Indian civilians, whether of their own race or not. This is very i 
b natural and indeed obvious. The people will accept the rule of ` 
p an Englishman as head of the district because he is the fit and 
Aa proper representative of the English Raj. But to put in one of 
themselves to rule them, supported by British bayonets—well, it 
oeg does not require much imagination to know what would happen. 
vhy Thus against the appointment of Indians as civilians are 
arrayed all the English commercial and industrial interests of the 
) of country, and say two hundred and ninety-nine and a half millions 
‘our out of the three hundred millions of British India. Are these: 
out quite negligible factors? Is it justesse to ignore them at the 
ohn bidding of a small ‘ educated ’ Indian class? 
en, Sir W. Liee-Warner does not, of course, speak for the Govern- 
will ment of India. His is not an authoritative utterance. Neverthe- 
5 at less he has been a member of the Council of India, and it will 
-old certainly not be unfair to suppose that his attitude to these burn- 
He ing questions reflect more or less that of the Government. It is 
ons just this attitude that causes despair in all who haye the interests 
on of England and of India at heart. Tt cannot look facts squarely 
ver, in the face, it cannot think, it cannot go behind precedent, though 
een that precedent be leading to destruction. It assumes everything 
iG —wrongly, and is concerned only with trivial detail. 
of India can be regained, but not by methods like these. Only the 
humanity that is in touch with humanity and not paper, only 
‘vil the courage that never shirks a fact, only that clearsightedness 
ity. that sees beneath the surface ripple the trend of ocean currents, 
si can bring us safely through this trouble. We had common sense 


once : where is it now ? 
jih i To regain India two things are necessary. We must so 
oe reform the Government of India that it be once more in touch _ 


ue i 5 with reality. It must know India and must serve India; only by 

| im | doing so can it serve England. The whole ideal and personnel 
re must be completely changed, and then self-government must be 
ent 4 cultivated. This must begin at the bottom, not the top; in the 
blie = villages, not in council chambers ; and on a firm and enduring: 
00 base must be assisted to slowly grow. So can we win back India 
uld there is no other way. ar sais 
ndi- H. Frevpine-Hatn. 

| be 
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SOME RECENT NOTABLE NOVELS 


Ir is to touch a difficult enough problem to try to say what i 

is makes one novel notable and another no more than interesting \ 
It is a matter of indifference what the moment’s interest of 
either may be; but one recurs afterwards as something not only 

rememberable (either may be that, according to its subject, org 

trick of its handling) but definitely memorable, as something that 
has strangely touched such chords in the soul that the mind wishes _ 
to retain, forcefully elects to retain, the thought of the discipline 

it was caused to undergo. It is, of course, the rare books that © 
do that superlatively ; even as it is the rare men who produce such _ 
books. The truly bewildering thing is that the memorable is not. 
the immediate: that in no year (as time has proved too com-~ 
pletely) could the judgment either of the elect, from whom the i 
critics derive their inspirations, or the broader, less questioning © 
masses of the reading public, be trusted infallibly as to what books 3 
shall thereafter be considered memorable. It is that that makes F 
A speculation so vivid, even so exciting. One reads The Way of i 
| Ambition, by Mr. Robert Hichens, where the situation itself— Í 
that of a man who has his work in music to do, and who wishes 
_ only to do it faithfully, but has been drawn into a conception of 7 
_ | ambition that is alien to him by his wife’s lust for successful © 


| notoriety—is sufficient to suggest possibilities. Mr. Hichens 
cannot be uninterestin 
eee that the possible significance in the situation has 
ut. | 


constant t 
dropped 


om. _ The characters, when themselves not unreal 
elves into unreal situations, and the interes 
‘48 no token that the whole being has beet 

d, is concentrated stressfully on the 
Q The interest pass 
rouses it; and there is a2 
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prove. The very force of that passion is sufficient sometimes to 
work itself into justifying situations. Passion remains passion, 
even when it is meretricious ; and i; may suddenly find itself, by 
a slight, almost unconscious shifting of the parts, speaking in its 
just and native accents. Over and over again, when one has been 


irritated and angered by the unreal theatricality, the pose, the 
T 


and continyed 


Re and for awhile there are pages written as well as most living 
5i s English writers could have written them—though there is never 
ont the riveting sense of.style. Then the melodramatic storm comes 
J on again; and we refuse to give any credence to Lord Raa or 
one Mary O'Neill, or to believe that there are such people. 
that Yet The Vioman.Thou.Gavest.Me, apart from the natural 
ishes publicity it might win, has been accorded an excellent advertise- 
pline ment in being banned by the libraries. If one accepted the plea 
tht of morality as the justification of the libraries, it would be difficult 
such to understand their particular choices for this autumn. None of 
snot the novels they have banned, neither Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, 


com: nor The Devils Garden by Mi--W:-B: Maxwell, nor Sinister 


1 the Street. by Mr. Compton Mackenzie, can fall under the charge of 


ning béing involved in sexuality, either_purely—or_pornographically. ` 
ooks This does not mean that they are not involved in love, with its 

akes thwartings, its hungers, its disappointments. Novelists have long 

ty of since decided that novels cannot be written without love ; and it is 

elf quite plain that where love enters its pains and satisfactions must 

‘shes also enter. ‘That is, however, a different thing from the handling 

mof of sexual situations; as, for example, in certain pornographic 

ssfl novels that have claimed so wide a circulation that the libraries 

hens Peacefully distribute them without any protest. In Mr. 

5 the T Mackenzie’s book there is not even a risky moment. The in- 

has Í evitable loves and dangers of adolescence are handled with extra- Bog 
our T ordinary delicacy : so truly so, indeed, as even to leave an uncertain FF 


impression of their meaning. With The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me it is different; though one would have thought that the idea 

of a woman, just married; refusing to concede his marital mghts = 
to a man whom she discovers to have been a libertine, 

such a situation as would have pleased Pharasaism—did 
know the moral constituents of Pharasaism, and its | 
discovery. Mr. Maxwell’s novel can scarcely be cal 
Its attempt in technique not only frustrates the 
it frustrates not less surely the development of cl 
onward course of narrative and the convictio 
both hindered; for the essential 
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relation of both, Mrs. Dale’s ‘ past’ and William Dale’s murder, 
are hidden from us till the sequences to which they each 
in turn give rise have been concluded. That is to SAY, Wo 
read the book wondering whence its interest is to arise, when 
suddenly the first fact is made known that lay behind these 
seemingly innocent events, ambushed by Mr. Maxwell’, 
technique ; and then we proceed similarly through the latter hal 
of the book till the second discovery. Had these facts been given 
to us at the outset of the events to which they give rise, oy, 
interest would have quickened, and Mr. Maxwell would haye 

been free to develop his characters without the fear of discovering . 

to us what must, as things are, be carefully disguised. It ig g 

strange technique that prohibits our interest, for the most part, 

in the narrative, and inhibits the narrator from giving depth of 
psychology to the people of his fable. 

Yet to claim that these books are morally reprehensible, or 
that they even handle sexual events overboldly, is ridiculous. The 
truth, however, of a book being placed under a ban is quite other 
than its moral undesirability. Books are put under a ban if there 
is any element in them that may create such a demand as will 
compel the libraries to.order more heavily than (or even so heavily | 
as) for its predecessor by the same pen. The question is not | 
moral but economic. libraries do not find a commensurate © 
increase of subscribers because they order twice as heavily for 
any given book; and so they rally together to prevent authors ` 
compelling an increase of orders. Dozens of authors are con- 
tinually being placed under this penalty; it is only the few | 
who are better known who can turn it to the advantage of adver- | 
tisement ; and the libraries gain in the end, in either event. In 
one case they succeed in hindering an author’s material advance- | 
ment; in the other they get subscribers who join merely to i 
compel them to procure a particular book. i 

Not the least of the injuries conferred by such a ban is the | 
confusion of the issue. It is difficult, for instance, to speak 

i without a bias in favour of Sinister Street. Tt is, indeed, not easy 

to speak at all of the book, for as yet only half, and the least 1 

interesting half as one may judge, has been given to us. ‘The || 

book is not a small one, yet we are only carried to the moment | 

when Charles Michael Saxby Fane is about to proceed to Oxford. | 

It is difficult not to resist a comparison with John Christopher 1 

even though we are wrong in suspecting that Mr. Cannan’s recent | , 
translation of that wonderful book was not without its influent? t, 

_ in suggesting a larger scope of canvas to Mr. Mackenzie. There f 
poe is the same wealth of detail in both; but how different in each © 
is the method of selection. In John Christopher the detail ? 
not only subordinated to the growth of Christopher’s mind: | 
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4 would be even a mis-statement to put it so, for it is Christopher’s 
we growth of mind that decrees the choice of detail. As we grow 
len and thrive with Christopher so we advance along the incidents 
F that befall. One is conditioned by the other : it is the psychology 
ia that dominates the book : if the events are multitudinous it is 
a because the mind is many-various : and the reading of the book 
5 becomes a spiritual discipline that clings about the memory, 
an deepening the significance of passing events in life. But in 
oul Sinister Street the method is the very reverse. Qutward events 
me “so usurp attention that the psychology suffers. We have described 
Ing for us; in the way of example, the whole course of Fane’s pre- 
I occupation with religious ritual : yet it is a preoccupation merely ; 
tt, not a quest, an adventure, a passion. It is as though Fane stood 
of by, a cipher, while this procession passed before him, carefully 

| and justly described by Mr. Mackenzie; with the result that in 

or the degree in which Mr. Mackenzie succeeds in arousing our 
“he interest in the procession of events our interest in Michael Fane 
her diminishes. The procession remains external; it has no 
ero correspondence in Michael Fane’s mind ; and our interest remains 
vill so far external that we find it hard to believe in such a person 
ily as Fane. We do not see him objectively; nor has he created 
not an intense experience for us, into which we are introduced and 
ate compelled to live. Itis possible, to be sure, that the next volume x 
for may give him personality; but it is hard to believe that it will 
ors when one lengthy volume has failed to do so. 
onii It is, we may suspect, the question of length that has brought 
ew — the difficulty. Diffusion has caused irrelevance. Had he, by a 
er- limit of space, been compelled to compress his matter, that 
In increased tensity might quite conceivably have given Michael 
ce- Fane a growing personality. It does not avail to quote ‘ French 
to and Russian literature ’’ by way of defence, for the length of these 


| proceeds through intensification and not through diffusion, 
Dostéevski may be taken as the supreme example ; and he serves 
the better as an example inasmuch as Mrs. Garnett’s trans- 
lations in the new complete edition that Mr. Hememann is 
issuing have undeniably caused him to exert a very considerable 
influence on the younger writers. Hitherto the greatness of 
Dostéevski has been apparent in spite of the translations in which 
he has appeared—some of them egregious and intolerable; but 
now that his novels are appearing, and appearing collectedly, in 
a translation that is in itself excellent literature, the power of 
that colossal mind is exerting itself. A first reading of The 
Idiot is an experience not hastily to be forgotten. Itis a spiritual 
adventure, and a very beautiful spiritual adventure- Dostéevski's TE 
profound faith enables him to lead us into the strangest of possible : 
company without ever losing hold of a compelling humanity ; and 
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so he composes extravagant situations because they permit hi 
to display human souls more simply and essentially because Mon 
dramatically and intensely. And above it all shines the figure of 
Myshkin, one of the most remarkable creations in literature. That 
the reappearance of such a writer in two of his greatest Novels 
The Brothers Karamazov and The Idiot, should not fail in it 
influence is only natural. It is even desirable ; for all art dram 
on its roots in the past, and were it to be maintained that 
Dostöevski is the greatest novelist that has yet written that 
would be a contention hard to gainsay. 

The increased length of novels is probably one aspect of that 
influence. There seems some justification for that when it i 
recalled that one hundred and seventy-six closely printed pages, 
the whole of the first book in fact, of The Idiot, is concerned with 
the happenings of one single day. Yet how closely packed it iş! 
An immense range of characters has been introduced, perfectly 
marshalled, each set in a psychology that is never obvious, neve 
easy, always at a considerable remove, compact and deeply 
“introspective ; a sequence of events has been carefully ordered that 
displays inventive skill and a great power of culmination; so that, 
when the day is concluded in that extraordinary scene in 
Nastashya’s room, it is incredible that we have but lived through 
a day and not a year, so intense has life been, and so fully and} 
completely aware of itself. The length is compact of the stuf { 
of psychology, of faith, never of external reproduction ; and to 
that creative fecundity it is impossible to put a limit. since ii 
evolves itself, spinning its own form from within. 

It is this same power of evolution from within, with the 
endlessness of interest it suggests, that has led to what may be 
called the hunting of the trilogy. We have yet to see the third i 
volume in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s trilogy that began with Clay 
hanger and continued with Hilda Lessways. The considerable 
declension of interest in the second of these volumes, not to speal” 
of its incompleteness and a certain feeling of spentness, makes the 
advent of the third yolume of curious interest. In the meantime 
however, Mr. Bennett has taken up ‘ The Card’ and turned hit 
into “The Regent.’ With a trick for striking ‘moments,’ culti: 
vated, as we may believe, by his recent successes in playwriting: 
he exerts himself continually to maintaining a vivid, if not 
illuminating, interest on each page. To a degree he succeeds! 
but tho trick tires; and The Regent is but journeyman work 1i 
a passing market. f 

The first completed trilogy, however, is by Mr. Oliver Onions t 
He has carried his hunt to its finish, and we may judge of i 
result. It is interesting, in passing, to note how it coincid®i 
with the desire for greater length. With the coming of t 


ia 
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one-volume six-shilling novel it was inevitable that the tradesman- 
novelist (that is to say, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand novelists) would soon perceive that he received precisely 
the same price for a seventy-thousand-word book as for a two- 
hundred-thousand-word book. That is, he could triple his income 
for the same amount of work. The average publisher also pre- 
ferred it, since it implied a less expensive book to produce. The 
library subscriber preferred it, since it meant a perter situation, 
more immediate methods and ground more quickly covered. That 
it was not possible in this space to produce more than a Conte 
trickly spun out, mattered little, and the vogue became a habit, 
with the result that even novelists with a sense of artistry thought 
only in that medium. When therefore to one of these the whole- 
some desire came to extend his canvas, in a newer, more general 
wish to create people rather than to invent situations, it was 
distinctly curious that he should combine both lengths by a trilogy 
on the same situation. In.Accordance.with_the Evidence showed 

more than the way in which a man, thinking out his ground 
carefully, may commit murder, and yet, in accordance with the 
evidence, make it appear no more than suicide. There were the 
snggestions of human relations, the possibilities of concentrated 
psychology, all those discoveries and recoveries that go to make 
A book memorable, implicit in the theme, could they have been 
{worked out, and had the space permitted. The space, however, 
idid not permit. The working out of the situation preoccupied 
ithe whole ofthe allotted space ; and the characters could do little 
more than hint what they might have become had there been 
the opportunity. So Mr. Onions gave us The Debit Account. 
Jeffries, having dismissed Archie Merridew, is free now to wed 
Evie Soames, and he writes the continuation of his tale, showing 
how the knowledge of his deed broke past him, leading to the 
tragic conclusion. Yet that is not enough: so far we have only 
heard Jeffries’ aspect of the case. Therefore the most intimate 
onlooker, outside the actual participants in the heat of the action, 
is chosen; and in The Story of Louie the history is told from the 
point of view—ef Louie Causton. It must be admitted that the 
diversity in the points of view is not sufficient to create a suffi- 


` ciently varying interest. There is a great sameness : a sameness 


that tells particularly in the last book of the three, where the 
interest flags because of the reader’s continual anticipation, 
without being supported by so forceful and separate a psychology 
that the whole history of events seems to be transmuted into 
another story. That is how Browning, with a right instinct, 
supported The Ring and the Book. Nevertheless, the trilogy is 
the best thing Mr. Onions has as yet done; and there is much 
remarkable psychology. He has, more recently, sought relaxa- 
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tion in The Two Kisses, and discovered it both for himself any 
for the average subscriber at the libraries. 

Tt is not relaxation, however, that Mr. C. E. Montague Seek 
in TheMorning-s.lar, where the vivacious style flags of 
nor is wearied. Unfortunately it is not always commensuray, 
with its matter. Where Mr. Montague has to describe hoy 
Aubrey Browne and June Hathersage struck the comradeship 
that came to be touched with the lyric of love, on the Deri 
Rouge, we receive a description of the glory of the heights, g 
the glory of taming the heights, such as we do not know wher 
to match in literature. It is itself as sharp and as rare ag th- 
authentic experience ; and the vivid style superbly matches the 
thing it describes. But in the portrayal of the business of thy. 
fable it is inadequate to convey the information that is indis 
pensable; with the result that the book, being the novel it ni 
fails in its primary concern. This failure is strangely conspie, 
uous in its terrible conclusion. When Aubrey discovered he wa 
June’s cousin, the son of a priest and a nun who had recante 
their vows, it is plain that the main purport of the novel is abori 
to begin. All the rest is mainly introductory to this situation 
June, a devout Catholic (though it transpires that she is not so 
so well have both Aubrey and ourselves been deceived), has; 
challenge thrown to her; so, too, has Aubrey, in his differin 
way ; and it should be profoundly interesting to see them worki 
out between them. But where this discovery, instead of bem 
the beginning of things, is taken as the cue fora cruel ani 
unnecessary ending of things, a brutal announcement fron 
Aubrey to June that he no longer loves Ker, and his accident 
and horrible wounding, that is again only baulked of its deat! 
to fall to an irresolute conclusion—we cry out in revolt ais 
novelist shirking his task so supinely, and subjecting us to a 
ineffectual a pain. Then we read the Dent Rouge scenes again $ 


excited and lyrical phrases, of certain zests of life, not # 
perplexedness or adequacy. F 
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than imaginative : it makes a good fable, though Mr. Blackwood 
has unnecessarily weakened this by drawing it out to an exorbi- 
tant length. 

The fault of being overfanciful may not be laid to the charge 
of Mr. Gilbert Cannan : not, at least, in Round the Corner, 
which is, in fact, as depressing a ‘slice of life’ as it would be 
possible to find. Mr. Cannan has dealt faithfully with his sub- 
ject in the main; so that the depression is due not to him, save 
in the strange vagary of his choice, but to his theme. He is 
not wholly just ; for a man in the degree of monetary comfort that 
the Rev. Francis Folyat can claim does not live in quite the 
outwardly sordid way that Mr. Cannan depicts. In his foreword 
he declares it as his faith that ‘human life . . . like a river, if 
it be fouled, will run itself clear in time.’ He adds, however, 
‘only, you must trace the poison to its source and stop it.’ A 
statement such as that is open to the retort that to reproduce, and 
so to increase, the poisonous source is not necessarily to trace it 
to its source in order to stop it. Life is, indeed, ‘round the 
corner’ in the depressing middle-class futilities he so faithfully 
depicts. Yet in reproducing them so faithfully, of his book, too, 
it may be said that life is ‘round the corner’; and how then 
shall its winds reach to us, to cleanse us and exalt us? ‘There 
may or may not be, in futile derivation, a likeness between 
Round the Corner and Samuel Butler’s Way of All Flesh. But 
in Butler’s book the salutary element was there, if only in a- 
caustic, bracingly caustic, flavour. In Round the Corner there 
ismone-of this. Gusts of the wind reach the one, even at Ashpit 
Place, and its disastrous experiment; but with the other they are 
always round the corner, save in the incursions of Serge, to 
whose appearances we begin anxiously to look forward. He went 
abroad to the colonies, and therefore returned with the stuffy- 
mindedness blown out of him—which does not inevitably happen, 
we may remark—but he is the only member of the Folyat family, 
whose history is put before us, who is not small, petty, vulgar— 
aye, and utterly worthless. Annette is, by instinct, otherwise ; 
but she too goes the same way, though her departure is a steady 
tragedy. There is no foofhold for faith or courage ; and in that 
the book condemns itself. To set one’s face against the rose- 
pink in life it is not necessary to see only the drab-grey- 

How different is the attitude in Miss May Sinclair's The 


Combined Maze—which, for ourselves, with Mr. D. H. Law Te 


rence’s Sons and Lovers, Mr. H. G. Wells’s The Passionate — 
Friends, and Mr. Hugh Walpole’s Fortitude, we claim as our — 
findings, thus far, for this year. The difference between the two 
attitudes is one of a faith that remains aloof, even academic, and i 
of a faith that stands forth shining. ‘ This Combined Maze has 
been a bit too much for you and me,’ so Ranny tells Winny a 
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Dymond. But he is wrong ; he is tragically vong : in bis clea | 
true, tant-courage, and her fine, invincible love, they show hoy 
life leaves them victors still, though their victory, in the amazin 
muddle of things, finds them stark, with nothing desirable for 
their days save their finished and simple heroism. There jg Qo 
trace of sentimentality in Miss Sinclair’s writing. In fact, ù 
its tense muscularity the style suffers, becoming jerky When, ą 
too often, it fails of the smoother incision. Its resolute wil] Do} 
rE to permit spare flesh—not to be, as Ranny would say, ‘ flabby _ 
overreaches itself in this particular matter ; but, even so, it isa 
proof of Miss Sinclair’s courage. Ranny, caught so hopelessly 
by the fineness in him by Violet, who is, as she herself Well 
knows, naturally dissolute of desire, is a tragic figure in his suffer. 
ing. He is tragic because his courage is high though his life jg 
scarred. The contrast between Violet and Winny Dymond isa 
little obvious : it lacks the suppleness that brings conviction; i 
is set too much in antithesis. The fault is Violet’s; we do not 
altogether give her credence before, not after, her marriage, 
Nor is Winny, during this awkward and essential movement, 
altogether convincing; for it is hard to believe that she would 
not permit Ranny to meet and claim her, as he patently wished 
to do, before he had a chance of meeting Violet, as she feared 
he would. But Miss Sinclair atones for this indecision in her 
portraiture by giving us in Winny a comrade in all ways worthy 
of Ranny, even as he was in all ways worthy of her; though 
Violet, tossed from man to man, comes in the end to stand finally 
between them. There are tears in the book—dark tears indeed— | 
but they are tears that clear the vision and bequeath courage 
to the will. For there is a spirit in the book that gives life : such 
a spirit as makes us lament its lack of grace and eloquent form. í ] 
There is more Fortitude in Ranny, in his remoteness, his 
removal from all the fineness of life in the ‘ Paradise of Litho 
Clerks ’ than Peter Westcott displays, or is called upon to dis: 
play, in Mr. Walpole’s novel of that name. There is mud) 
a usage of meaningless words in speaking of literature; and onei 
2 a the chief of those words is reality. It is assumed by somè 
= a 18 oe : which surely is an inversion of all just q 
A his Sea anny, in bis stuffy suburban villa, his slattern wiley 
' ry, 18 true by a touch far other than his depressing 
circumstances. Peter Westcott, whether in a doss-house in thé 
Hast End or as a successful author in Chelsea, fails of that a 
Tis fa son ee ed 
auon, insincere situations. This is partly due wg. 


Mr. Walpole’s greater daring in spreading a wider canvas- a Ë 


more than any other, one would say, has felt the influence 


Dostoevski : the same extravagance of characterisation is the! 
though without the sudden significance; the same crowding 9 


i AO 
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lean, 
hoy the canvas, without the order and señse of direction. There is 
zin something unreal about each of the characters in the book : about 


Sfp Stephen, about Zanti, about Peter’s father; all of whom are less 
1 themselves than symbolic tokens of certain possibilities in 


8 

t, a human relation. Peter Westcott says ‘ Things were hard, so 
n, a I made them into a story—I coloured them up’: and that is 
| no} what Mr. Walpole has done. There is no need why that story 
y's should not wear its own new significance, a significance even 
isa possibly nearer to the heart of things; and that, to be sure, is 
essly partly what happens, despite the false colouring. Norah 
well Monogue is the truest figure in the book; and it is significant, 
ffer therefore, that it should be she who sends Peter back to the 
Ph business of life when he returned, a beaten man, to his father, 
De whose symbolic quality is a confusing element in the book. There 
Bi: is a touch of Steerforth about ‘ Cards.’ Yet though there ismore 
ia of endeavour than achievement in Fortitude, it is a noteworthy 
an book, since endeavour itself is a kind of achievement. If the 
en strength is untutored, the strength is yet there. By its power, 


and by that incalculable thing, vision, the book takes its place as 


ould one of rank. 

shed) It is when one comes to read Mr. Wells’s The Passionate 
ared į Friends that one realises, suddenly, the value of a mastery of 
her Í craftsmanship. Its style, for one thing, is sinuous and easy ; its 
rthy f sentences balance themselves, and fall into apt rhythms, so that 


there is always the sense of orderly arrangement. Moreover, by 
| his very skill in craftsmanship Mr. Wells permits himself long 
| dissertations by the way on sociological problems throughout the 
world, giving them a certain fitness in their place. It is when 
| Stephen Stratton is compelled to give his pledge that he will 
|} absent himself from England for three years that he travels and, 
{by the agency of his pen, gives his creator an opportunity to let 
loose his roving intelligence. Unfortunately, this very discur- 
siveness loosens our hold on Stephen Stratton himself. Despite 
ourselves we have not a great deal of sympathy either with bim 
or with Lady Ma two are the passionate friends in 
question. She rejects him to enter into an impossible marriage 
with Justin the millionaire : rejects him, if we may believe her 
in order to keep him as a friend. Her own knowledge of passion: 
ate moments previously with him, we would imagine, 
have given her a better knowledge than that. Yet so it 


on one hand who has undertaken Do of ch 
More on the other, with who PARED 
ven, LXXIV—N 0. 440 
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© y understanding—nor will she stand onun ee Open and make 
\ clean and honest issue of it. The amazing thing is that Mr, Well, 
really makes us believe in the situation while we read. That A 
the amazing ease of his craftsmanship. And there are moments 
that are finely, as well as skilfully, wrought : such as the lag 
meeting between the two, and, particularly, occasions during 
\the war. tite i 
The strength of the book is when it is static, not when it i 
dynamic. Then the ease becomes mastery. In the emotion 
repulsions and attractions, Mr. W ells draws upon his skill f 
lull our minds into a temporary security for the purpose of his ) 
tale. The very opposite tendency characterises Mr. D. E 
Lawrence’s powerful book Sons and Lovers. It is, incidentally, , 
as daring a novel as we know in English, though it is conspi. « 
ously honest and upright. It is a haunting and strange book~ ; 
haunting in its very failure, since its introspective knowledge 
is never accompanied by the wisdom that perceives the caus í 
of these repulsions and attractions that so perplexedly sway Pal < 
and Miriam. It would be easy to leap to pert judgments; and 
they would not fail in their degree of contempt possibly; but 
Mr. Lawrence simply searches and sets forth the result of his 
search in order that we may see Paul Morel and Miriam and 
Clara and Mrs. Morel moving about one another, continually 
repelling and continually attracting. The knowledge with which 
all this is set forth is extraordinarily intimate, yet it is knowledge 
without wisdom. That is to say, Mr. Lawrence sees clearly and 
accurately, but he never over-sees ; he has insight but never over 
sight; with the result that, like men, we may just blindly know 
and never, like gods, understand. That is not the great creative 
way, and its result is inevitably a strong morbidity. Mr. Lawrence f 
y 
r 
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ë 


stands perplexed in his own scene; like all perplexed people, nota 


u 


l 


little petulant moreover ; and this drives him again to a further, 


a somewhat morbid, indisputably accurate, introspection of attrac i ] 
2 tions and repulsions, carnal and spiritual. The dark colliery lant 

scapes, the simple collier’s home, give a just setting for this 4 

emotional interplay. It is a part of Mr. Lawrence’s method that g 

Z our sympathies are never truly enlisted for any of his characters i p 

Miriam and Mrs. Morel enlist them most securely, though thef a 


repel each other violently.. There is no tragedy in Paul, for 
he is weak im strength of purpose and in ie oe knowledge) 
but there is tragedy in Miriam, and it is with her our sympathies ` 
go, while a haunting perplexity is stirred in us by Paul Mordi 
Tt is, as we have said, a powerful book; and had its power be 
pr touched with wisdom it might have heen a great book. Its sty 
_ too, is static rather than communicative, for a great style Omi 
goes with a wise understanding. ; 


DARRELL Frais. 
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HUMOUR 


THE subject of Humour is a very serious one. It is a subject, 
too, which, while it does not defy analysis, most certainly defies 
definition. One has only to read those offered to us by wits and 
wise men, as well as by those not so endowed, to discover how 
unsatisfying most of them are. Nor is the dictionary of much 
use to us when we begin to try to discover what Humour really 
is. We may and do know a large number of words and phrases 
to express it, but having read the list—wit, drollery, „pleasantry, 


farce, buffoonery, smartness, quip, crank, jest, fun, joculantys—— 


and half a column more of the same sort—we are not a whit nearer 
the discovery of the true meaning and inwardness of Humour. 

Perhaps the chief. difficulty lies in the fact that most of 
us regard Humour as a subjective thing. Asked suddenly, and 
compelled to answer without forethought, what Humour is, the 
average man or woman would be inclined to say ‘It is:'that which 
makes me laugh.’ And disappointing as this answer may at 
first sight seem to be, it is yet not without some value, for if 
Love can best be defined as ‘the feeling I have for my sweet- 
heart,’ Humour is for me the thing which makes me laugh. 

All subjective realities are, in the nature of things, impossible 
of detachment from the individual. Humour must be regarded 
from a wider point of view. than individual caprice if we are to 
find out why the joke which has made me laugh has left you 
without a smile, and if we are to prove that in spite of its many 


| Manifested varieties there exists behind them all a logic in 
- Humour. 


It is hardly possible to write on this matter at the present 


: time without referring to a work on the subject of Laughter. 
| Henri Bergson has given us, in one of the most severely analytical 
_ books he has yet written, his impressions of what causes laughter 


and what are its functions. But the conclusion of his argument 
leaves us alittle cold. 


Laughter [he Says] must be regarded as first and foremost a means 
of correction. If you take the series of comic varieties and isolate the 
Predominant type at long intervals you will find they borrow their comic 
Quality from their resemblance to types which are an impertinence to 


1ety. To these impertinences Society retorts by laughter. So evidently 


there is nothing very benevolent in laughter; it seems rather inclined to 


_ return evil for evil, 
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He goes on to admit that there is a certain movement of relay 
tion in it, but he reminds us throughout the book that in i 
detached view alone it is possible to obtain a sense of Humoy | 
and that to feel for a person is to lose the sense of the comi, 
To quote from one of his own sentences: “We must put on 
affections out of court and impose silence upon our pity befor 


we laugh.’ : 
Even if the relaxation which we may get from laughter by 
admitted, there is a sad conclusion in the following words : 


The sympathy that is capable of entering into the impression of th 
l comic is a very fleeting one. It is like some father who forgets hims 
T to join in some prank his child has played, only to check himself at on 
| jn order to correct it. Laughter is, above all, a corrective, Bein 
| intended to humiliate, it must make a painful impression on the pers 
against whom it is directed. By laughter Society avenges itself for th 
liberties taken with it. It would fail in its object if it bore the stam 
of sympathy or kindness. It is simply the result of a mechanism sety 
in us by Nature. By our long acquaintance with social life it punish 
certain forms of excess, striking down some who are innocent, an 
sparing some who are guilty. Laughter cannot be absolutely just, n 
should it be kindhearted either. Its function is to intimidate by humil 
ating. It indicates a kind of revolt on the surface of social life, andi 
like froth with a saline basis. Like froth it sparkles, but the philosophe 
who gathers a handfulto taste it may find that the handful is scan 
and the after-taste bitter. ) 
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An attempt to analyse laughter on ‘these lines is a litti 
discouraging to enjoyment, but we must remember thi 
M. Bergson’s standpoint seems to be that laughter is solely pre 
voked by the comic. Humour he dismisses in one bit 
sentence : ` ‘The humorist isa, moralist. disguised, as a scienti" 
And here, it seems, he joins company with a number of othe 
great thinkers, whose attempts to trace laughter to its call 
have sometimes seemed ag disappointing as his own. Herbet 
Spencer says that, ‘itis an indication of an „efiort Whit 
~ Sudden! £ 1s.8,,void.” “Kant urges that “Tayghter et 

X 9 = Spare Ea t 


automatism which it displays.’ ua ae 

It would be interestin 

a humorous play or hum 
4 lines, and finding out by 


g to try the experiment of compii 
arous stories on these purely sci’? i 
experience how much laughter they ~~ 


actually provoke. Zunes | 
But before we attempt to say what Humour is, it will pro! 
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ably be necessary to explain what it is not. It is not always 
comic, nor is it to be confused with the simply witty. Wit 
undoubtedly is not dependent on situation, while the comic is 
conditioned by it. Humour lies somewhere between the two, 
and is made up of both. Wit may be independent of comedy, 
and comedy of wit, but Humour is a blending of the two and a 
finer product than either. 

Considered historically, it would be much easier to write of 
wit than of comedy, because wit, being independent of situation, 
can be conserved for us in words and handed on to us in this 
most convenient form, while the sense of the comic is most 
keenly understood and enjoyed by the eye-witness. Of wit we 


different heads. There is the familiar form of the riddle, which 
has been handed down through many generations; it is 
frequently witty but seldom mirth-provoking, and it probably 
relies for its success on some quick perception in following some 
slight clue to a cleverly concealed mystery. There is the rebus, 
still extant in many of our old cathedrals and churches, names 
to a time when a curious vein of wit seemed to pervade even the 
religious life. It undoubtedly showed itself in some of the 
curiously carved heads and gargoyles of ecclesiastical buildings, 
and, more particularly, it is displayed in such punning legends 
as that, for instance, which may be seen in Exeter Cathedral, 
where Bishop Oldham’s name is given in the form of an owl 
with ‘dom’ tacked on to it. Canon Islip’s tomb shows another 
example of the rebus, and most of us will be able to recall 
various punning inscriptions which we have seen on ancient grave- 
stones. It is difficult to trace what can have been the 
attitude of mind towards death and the departed which some 
old epitaphs show. Many of them, of course, are not 
authentic, but a sufficient number exist at the present day to 
warrant the question whether the matter of death and the loss of 
friends can have been regarded in those days from the same 
standpoint as our own. In St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, there is 
a tomb upon which the inscription ‘Dr. Gardiner’s last and 
best bedroom’ can still be traced; while in Roxburgh a brief 
epitaph runs : 
Here lies Robert Cairns, he’d three wives and forty bairns. 
In Cranbrook churchyard we have seen the following : 5 


Now I am dead and laid in grave and all my bones are rotten, 
_ When this you see remember me, or else I'll be forgotten. 


It would be difficult, I imagine, to find at the present day a 
Person so callous over a recent grief as to concern himself with ; 


= 
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\ finding a laughter-provoking inscription for the grave of 
recently deceased. Religious acrostics were once popular e 
amongst serious-minded people, and one of these Undoubtey, 
survives in the 119th Psalm. 

Undoubtedly there is a fashion in Humour, and although 
fashion may recur again and again until the examples of it 
at last be pronounced classic and worthy of endurance, th 
pleasantry of one generation may be not only tedious but p 
tively offensive to another. Everyone has his Own partion, 
theory to account for the real enjoyment which Was extract 
by our ancestors from -coarse—jestand-boisterous. pantomin 
In England the evolution of wit is marked by some Strang 
contrasts, but it would take too long to follow it through th 
reign of Elizabeth, whose court, as has been said, was “ plain 
spoken though never beastly, and so on through the reigns g 
the two Charleses, when the lightness of French wit almo 
excused its daring impropriety, down to the Puritans, wh 
produced by their very serious-mindedness and chilly inhumanif 
a sort of defiant jest in the mouths of the rest of the world. } 
became the fashion to call a spade a spade, simply because, 
spade was, as it were, always decorously draped and if possith 
ignored. 

Perhaps the least creditable part of our history is recorded i 
the reigns of the Hanoverians, who stamped Humour -withi 
coarseness of their own, and it.belongs more particularly, and init 
most acutely unpleasant aspect, to the reign of the man who haté 
poetry and liked fat women. The fashion of it only died o 
with the dawn of the Victorian era, and this—although we shot! 
like to ascribe the change to the accession of the young girl wh 

-at the age of seventeen took the reins of government into he 
own delicate hands—may, after all, have been only a mattert 
coincidence. The French Revolution, with its tragic messi 
to the world, put an end to a good deal of so-called fun, mui 


of which was directed against religion, and still survives in si% 
expressions as ‘ Hocus- 


jest dating from this 


th 


PETA 


hanged. The greatest number 
eir weakness and their sensitii 
sufferings were made the ma") 
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or enjoyed it for sO long. For ourselves, it has always seemed 
wh that the transition 1n these matters, as well as in many other 

e matters of evolution, is often less gradual than is supposed. 
ight Progress takes a big jump sometimes, and a wakening often 
p ti comes with a blow. The boisterous fun of the world doubtless 
nal Cy declined ‘during the period of the French Revolution, and women 
a Ik _. ceased to be a jest when men were dying in their defence during 

Poy the horrors of the Indian Mutiny. 

tic Wit in its more callous form is hardly capable of survival 
tract side by side with nerve development. It is difficult to imagine 
OM many cases of voluntary martyrdom at the stake in the twentieth 
Strany century, and it is almost equally difficult to conceive of pain 
agh th and suffering provoking the laughter of any large number of 
“platy civilised men. 4 

=1gNg qi In the seventeenth century the central idea of most of the 
“alma jest books of that period is the figure of some wretch in the 
8, Wh stocks, or of some criminal on the gibbet. ‘The following will 
Imani serve as an example of an ‘amusing’ story of this date: 

rid. I A woman is allowed to see her husband on the morning on which he is 
Cause | going to be hanged. He asks her if she has remembered to bring him the 


possib posset of which he is so fond. The woman admits that she has forgotten 
it, but adds, with what is called arch wit, ‘Never mind, my dear, next 
time you are hanged I will be sure to remember rte 


rded 1 

with his, of course, is a very mild form of the pleasantry of the day. 
d init A good deal of evidence points to the fact that the primitive 
o hate man’s idea of comedy was originally closely connected with torture. 
led oi The suggestion is a horrible one, and it finds its best excuse in the 
„shoul theory of M. Bergson, that comedy is largely associated with 
irl wh the machine-like movements of a living being. It certainly was 
nto he! so in those days, and a fat priest, for instance, -W 
attert ted-hot irons, or a criminal dancing with pain, invariably provoked 
pessat the m of the crowd. Later on, this conception of comedy 
; mult became less rude, and developed into the merely pantomimic. 
ip sut Most of us can remember having seen men of a bygone genera- 
nemo tion, our uncles or our fathers, laughing immoderately, as we — 


now- think, over the jokes of Charles Lever. It may have once 
occurred to us that some day a similar enjoyment would be urs. 
We venture to think that in most cases the ex eriment H 
- proved a failure. We find Mrs. Dodd tedious, and the 
the stay-laces somewhat unrefined. -Charles Le 
to depend for his Humour on some such tio; 
ing, chosen haphazard from many of the : 


Mrs. Dalrymple fell with a si 
screaming on the sofa, Matilda went o! 
rug, while the Major with a terrib 
he was going to shoot s 
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the drumming process of Mrs. Dalrymple’s heels on the floor, made a n $l 
infernal concert. 


Charles Lever and other writers of tho same day seemed to re 
on what they themselves called a scene of riot and confusion 
in which the inevitable accompaniment 1s one or more females i 
strong hysterics. Such situations, with their rather hori, 
pantomimic effects, would hardly cause any grown person ai 
smile nowadays, but because their success in amusing a bygon, 
generation is an actual fact, it is worth while trying to discov 
why females drumming their heels and ladies in strong hysteria, 
should ever have been considered mirth-provoking. : 
Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Swift, Gay, Arbuthnot, frequent 
appealed for the tribute of laughter upon these lines, Fanny 
Burney, who is too shy, she tells us, to face company if iti 
known that she has written a book, is yet capable of giving w 
the following passages. ; 
An elderly French lady—Evelina’s grandmother—having said. 
that none of her acquaintances were in England, the gallant 
- Captain replies : i 


Then your best way is to get out of it yourself—do you suppose, Madame. 


French, ‘that we have not enough of other nations to pick our pockets! 1 
- There’s no need for you to put in your oar. i 


Later, the same elderly lady comes to tea and brings a French. | 

man of her acquaintance with her (a Frenchman in those days! 

was generally regarded as a mountebank), and is thus accosted by 

the Captain : i 
Pray, 


who asked you to bring that there spark with you? Understani, 
Sir, you 


are the first Frenchman I have ever let inside my house. i 


Tn the same book there is another scene describing a retumi 
from Ranelagh. Each person has been unimaginably rude aboui 
~ allowing another a seat in his coach, though the night is dati 
and wet, and there is a great difficulty in getting home. 

_ ‘ Hey day,’ cries the Captain, entering the room, ‘ where's oll) 
Madame French?’ 
Is she not with you?’ asks the lady’s granddaughter. 1 
“With me? No, thank God,’ cries the gallant one. os 


on creep shivering to i 
> grandmother explains 
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This recital put the Captain into an ecstasy; he went from lady to 
gentleman to enjoy alternately the sight of their distress. He really 
rel shouted with pleasure, and held a candle up to Madame that he might have 

Sion a more complete view of her disaster, declaring repeatedly that he had 

eg in never been better pleased in his life. 

, The rage of Madame Duval was unspeakable; she dashed the candle 
ribh out of his hand, stamped upon the floor, and at last spat in his face, 
D ty! whereupon the Captain shook her violently, assuring her at the same time 
one that had she been less old or less ugly she should have had it all returned 
OVA in her own face. 
eriy It is not uncommon to find in bygone novels a brother address 

a sister thus: ‘ Lord, Poll, you need not be so fond of showing 
ently yourself; you are ugly enough to frighten a horse.’ When an 

E admirer comes to call, his treatment of him is thus described : 

i 4 The best fun is when my sisters have all their dirty things on and their 
hair down their backs, for then I send young Brown up and they squeal 
like mad, so I put two cats in the room tied together and that sets them 

said squalling too. Such an uproar! You can’t think what fun it is. 

lant 

Tt must be admitted that there is movement in all these 

a scenes, but the actual fun of the thing seems to be obscure. 

ets! M. Bergson undoubtedly again helps us here, for, as we have 
already seen, it is comedy to which he exclusively attributes the 
cause of laughter. Where automatism and inelasticity are a 

neh contracted habit, laughter is provoked by what he calls “a funda- 

days mental absent-mindedness which is as though the soul had 

d by allowed itself to be fascinated and hypnotised by the materiality 
of a simple action.’ He seems to trace mirth to this particular 

tand, cause in a thousand different instances—from the drawing of the 
caricaturist to the action of a man who runs after something 

i which is not there. 

turi Something mechanical encrusted on the living, he affirms, 

m some rigidity or other applied to the mobility of life, is almost 

darii always ridiculous, and the parent of the comic. 

| Wit, of course, is never boisterous. It is connected in 
sold) our minds with something essential, neat and pointed, and 
fit may be evolved by the most serious-minded of men. 

i Parodies, puns, inverted phrases, nicknames, and the like may 

4 give us enjoyment without ever causing us to smile, and it is 
| just where wit fails to be humour that it may be disappointing; 

t and, indeed, may even become wearisome. Perhaps the most — 

a successful form which it assumes is in transposed or inverted ; 
fit | sentences, or in those where the phraseology of one set of ideas itch 
ats! is made use of to express others altogether different. ae 

i y j edly ‘funny’ matter has been evolved, and is being evolve , iD 
4 “ol many books of the present day by using; for example, the 
Be terminology of philosophy to express_chiffons, oF the language 
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of love to express philosophy. It is most cleverly useq 80m 
times, but when once the trick of it is discovered, it jg apt i 
become tiresome. Calverley and J. K. S5. alone are complet, 
masters of this art, and never weary us. ; ‘ 
Juggling with phrases is a tempting form of wit, but it ig no 
treating language very reverently, and at best it can on] i 
called an absurdity. Nicknames are generally spontaneous ani 
often witty, especially when they are just touched with malice, 
i Parody is perhaps the highest form of caricature, and what 
“Ja brush or pencil does to the face, parody does with language 
extenuating the defects, keeping the likeness, and giving us ii 
ja humorous form what before was falsely heroic or pompous 
Doubtless many of us believe that there are some things tha 
should never be parodied, just as we believe that there are things 
that should never be joked about. But parody hardly ever takes 
liberties with what is really great and good, and the very wit of 
p it serves to make it kindly. 
It is obvious, of course, that wit is more lasting than comedy, 
First of all because, as we have seen, it can be so easily conserved 
in words; and secondly, because it is not dependent upon situa- 
tion. Its chief danger lies in the fact that in its bor 
rowed form it is as much the property of the dull man 
as of his more lively neighbour. There are few things more 
flat and unprofitable than the sayings of a wit in the mouth ofa i 
dullard, while the too-often-repeated story is received with 
‘mental impatience such as even politeness conceals with dif- 
culty. The man who tells a good story must always remembet 
that it is fashion which dominates wit and should endeavour not 
to be out of date with it. He must even try to get accustomed 
to find his young people yawning over the Pickwick Papers, ant” 
must accommodate himself, without too much bitterness, to the) 
fact that the works of Charles Dickens hardly provoke a smile on) 
the lips of the rising generation. It should also be remembered i 
that in humour, as in wit, the success of it jg geographically deter) 
= mined. What amuses the Eastern sage does not amuse the) 
5 Western wit: France has one form of Humour and Germany ha) 
5 another. America has Specialised in one direction, and eveti 
> when we come nearer home, amongst nations of the same speed y 
and the same race, governed by the same traditions and wiii 


something of the same ontlook on life, we find that England 


Scotland, and Ireland have very widely divergent notions of wha 


constitutes Humour. The American finds his favourite form %i 
it through the medium of exaggeration. Nearly all the best i 
stories that reach us from America are at least touched B 
conscious or unconscious enlargement, The Yankee enjoys Ù 

rures, and likes his facts to be what he himself calls ‘ tall.’ 
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‘and he relies for his eff ects—if his joke is ever intended for effect 
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The Scot requires Humour on lines more subtle than these, 


—on a queer sort of verity or a defensive ambiguity, which is not 
for a moment to be confused with literalness, but which forms a 
barrier behind which he can screen himself (if he should be 
accused of having perpetrated a joke) with the retort that “it is 
perfectly true.’ 

The Irish are, perhaps, the least conscious of all humorists. 
It would be difficult to convince a Dublin jarvey that he had 
made a joke. Indeed, the Irishman may or may not be aware 
that it is a sort of glorified untruthfulness that is forming the 
heart of his jest. The fairy is always present in the Trishman, 
and it is more than likely that fairies have the queerest ideas about 
what is true and what is not. They do not see the surface quality 
of things, and become as perplexed as children do about what is 
true and what is not. There is a very thin dividing line between 
fact and fiction in the mind of a child, and it seems to be very 
nearly as thin in the mind of an Irishman. 

_ French humour is. quite distinetive, and flourishes best in its 
own climate. A translated French joke is a miserable thing. 
A French raconteur believes, no doubt, that he sees life as it is, 
when we perhaps think he sees only one side of it. His humour 
is that of the mischievous boy who hides behind curtains and 
peeps, who loves to hear what is not intended for his ears, and 
who gets a good many of his jokes by making believe that that 
is improper which is merely domestic. This humour rarely 
makes for spontaneous laughter—it is not unexpected enough 
for that—but it has a certain whimsical humanity about it which, 
while it may see life on rather a low plane, is quite prepared to 
love it in spite of its failings. 

English humour is perhaps the most difficult of all to define. 
The Englishman is too self-conscious to be humorous, and his 
wit is founded upon some very few and well-worn themes. We 
must all be able to recollect in our own minds the good stories 
which we heard murmured over our cradles, and which are still 
received with zest to-day. In various times and in various places 
these tales are put into the mouths of different persons. At one 
time Sidney Smith was held responsible for every joke or piece 
of wit that England could produce. Tn our own day Sir Frank 
Lockwood had to assume the parentage of most of them. = 

Probably the children of England make the most delightful 
humourists, and it is astonishing to observe how many of Mr. Be 

Punch’s jokes are gathered round the school-roo: and the 


nursery. We owe to these little people a whole array of quaint 
and ingenuous humour. But even here fashion is paramoun 
and although we have heard it said on an average once a week 


R 
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| something more lovable and more human than this. Its 
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that ‘ Punch is going off, and not what it used to be,’ we do nal 
enjoy the back numbers of this great periodical as much ag we 
enjoy its pages of yesterday. te i 
It is very rare indeed to find any person willing to admit that 
he has no sense of humour. Like a want of sympathy, a Want 
of humour seems to be reckoned a crime. In order to find Out 
why this should be so, we must begin by inquiring of oursely,, 
why it is we all respect a serious-minded person šo much, 
and why we should all detest him so cordially. It may be he 
has, like Bergson’s comedians, become too automatic, and hag. 
got into a sort of rigid way of thinking, in which consequence, 
loom large. The very inconsequence of humour seems to him | 


‘` wicked. He sees plainly what will happen if he does this or dogs 


not’ do that. Humour upsets his calculations and discount, 
his importance, while even finding a cause for mirth in his dear, | 
dull, long face. Half bewildered, he says of laughter ‘It is maq, 
and of mirth ‘ What doeth it?’ 
For ourselves we cannot agree with those who find that 
laughter is mad, or that it has a bitter taste. We cannot accept 
it merely as a corrective to human vanity, and we hold that it jg | 


| humanity is indeed its chiefest charm, just as humanity’s finest 
| philosophy may be its humour. It is the absence of it which 
makes us sometimes feel solitary in the realms of Nature. We 
‘cannot discover humour in trees, or hills, or even in the many- 
(twinkling smile of ocean, and a certain ache of solitude which 
jmost of us have experienced among the loveliest scenes is 
‘probably caused by the non-fulfilment of the great human need 
‘for laughter. . 

We venture to say that in its essence humour is truth. It is 
truth in a novel and dramatic, and therefore in an arresting form. 
It i is truth often exaggerated, as in caricature : it_is truth often 
concealed by..a_lie, but its prevailing element is-truth. 

It is interesting sometimes to observe how, when an indi- 
vidual or an audience apprehend a joke, the first ejaculation 18 
That is too funny,’ and the second ‘And how true.’ The same 
might be said of wit, but in humour we have the delicious sens? 
of being amongst the audience. The man who excites our mirth 
must be an unconscious actor, and even where it is our verj 
selves against whom we direct the fun, we must so get out of our | 
selves that we see the jest from the outside. Tt is the dramatic i 
part of it which separates it from wit, and gives that unexpected- | 
ness which.is-the-very-heart of humour. ‘Like art, it has a direct 1 


vision of reality. eee aa 
n many ages, more particularly in our own, it seems to sho 
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artificial, 
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of the brightness is going out of it. Seriousness has become 
and literalness (Humour’s worst foe), by accepting 
truisms, seems altogether to have missed truth. Humour is a 
hopeful fellow in the midst of it all. He is eminently social and 
eminently courageous. All he asks for is a little good company 
in which to flourish. When he finds us sitting in the dark he 
reminds us that matches are only potential fire and require to 
be struck on a box. ‘Rub lightly,’ he says, for he is never 
clumsy-fisted, and the torch thus kindled may not be a very big 
one, but even a little light may help poor humanity to a more 
cheerful frame of mind, and especially on grey days. 


S. MAcNAUGHTAN. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE ‘CATHOLIC | 
a a REVIVAL”? l 


Tar the English Church is once more on her trial no reasonable 
man can any longer doubt. The enormous shrinkage of 
candidates for Holy Orders (some 6000 in twenty-five years)— 
the depletion of funds for maintaining our theological colleges, 
a fact which has roused the warning voice of both Archbishops— 
the loss of Confirmation candidates, which the Church Times 
rates at the alarming total of 27,000 in one year—the heavy 
strain upon all Missionary Societies, in order merely to main- 
tain their status quo in foreign fields—the increasing antagonism 
between clergy and laity—the noticeably diminished intellectual 
power of the English pulpit—are startling proofs to all but deaf 
ears that the Church of England is, in the forcible phrase of the 

Bishop of Hereford, ‘ heading for disestablishment. ^ 
To these factors in the situation must be added another 
factor more serious still. The Oxford Movement has visibly 
spent its force. High Anglicanism is no more. It no longer 
maintains, except among a few surviving witnesses of a past 
tradition, either the symbols or watchwords which brought it © 
into notice. Its chief dogmas are being given up by the leaders — 
themselves. 
_ The keynote of the Oxford Movement was the maintenance — 
of a new ‘theory of APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. Yet in a 
_ tecent article contributed on the subject to the Encyclopaedia ) 
Of Religion and Ethics Dr. Darwell Stone thus states the change 1 
the Ritualist position : 


aiti 


RENSET EI BOSSA 


ae Church of England . . . it is declared that ‘from the Apostles 

the e h been these [three] orders of ministers. ... But th 
the xxiii Article of Religion . . . stops short of requirin 

tract Episcopacy (sic) is necessary to th 
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virtually ‘broken down’; but they regard such phrases as 
‘ yalidity ’’ and ‘invalidity’ of orders as ‘part of the damnosa 
haereditas of an age of legal metaphors and embittered con- 
troversy.’ The Bishop of Madras has gone further still. On 
the strength of a fresh perusal of the Fathers he proclaims it 
: as the opinion of an anglo-catholic expert that the theory was 
a pure invention of the Tractarians. Newman maintained the 
same view of the matter. ‘Pusey,’ he said, ‘does not affect to 
appeal to any authority but his own interpretation of the Fathers. 
ible There is a tradition of High Church and Low Church, but. none 
of what now is justly called ‘‘ Puseyism.’’’ 


a Again, the defence of BAPTISMAL REGENERATION as 
he part of Anglican doctrine has been given up by the anglo- 
a catholic leaders. Few now remember more than the echoes of 
= a controversy that raged round the Gorham Judgment, which 
nes A in 1850 sent Wilberforce and Manning and Faber into the fold 
WY ~ of Rome, and which Dr. Pusey and Canon Liddon described as 
an- | sheltering a ‘soul-destroying heresy.’ Mr. Lathbury in his 
sms Life of Gladstone now blandly informs us—what Dr. Mozley 
ual È at the time had in his Baptismal Controversy conclusively proved 
eaf I  —that ‘history was on the side of Mr. Gorham” ! 
the A third peculiar and favourite tenet of the Tractarians was 
that of a localised REAL PRESENCE in the Holy Communion. 
her On that subject the present writer has read, he believes, nearly 
bly the whole available evidence from the Fathers, the Reformers 
ger | and the genuine High Churchmen of the school of Laud. That 


ast i the Holy Communion is objectively a feast rather than a sacrifice, 


it is a memorial rather than a representation, is an act of spiritual 
ers and not of physical manducation, is as much the remembrance 
of a death as it is the partaking of a life, admits of no dispute. 
Ce On this point the stream of testimony from the earliest times 
a is fairly clear, and the language of all our divines since the 
lia Reformation completely decisive. But on this point Dr. Pusey 
ge fell foul of the language of the New Testament, the Fathers — 


and the Reformers. In the strong language of the High Church 
Bishop of Chester, the Real Presence of Dr. Pusey almost im- 


les! volved a virtual denial of Christ’s Ascension. As for the 
v of Confession and.Fasting before Communion the Bisho 
A it as ‘radically at variance with the method and spirit 


and His Apostles’! ; 

That the Oxford Movement has failed is- 
language not only of observers but of events. — 
of these let us note the expressions of 
made since the articles on ‘The 
ment’ contributed by the preser 
February numbers of this Re 
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came from the present Warden of Radley? in the followin, 
March indiscreetly admitted that the Oxford Movement haj | 
‘died’ and given birth three times to very different offsprin 
The Dean of St. Paul’s in the Churchman for the precedin, 
month regarded the Movement as being : on the eve of its dig 
solution.’ The Church Quarterly Review in its issue for Janua 
of that year (in a sympathetic survey of the Archbishop's change 
ot which touched with the Archbishop’s characteristic caution a 
that dangerous topic), labelled the Movement a * failure.’ In thy 
following April the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, in ty 
masterly synopses of Mr. W ard’s recent Life of N ewman, 
condemned the Movement in the strongest terms as a mony 
mental ‘misreading of history,’ which had lost its message anj 
turned to Socialism. Then came the Life of Bishop King which 
frankly admitted, in the Bishop’s own words, that the Move. 
ment was ‘passing away’ (p. 237). This opinion has been 
loudly echoed in the later volumes of the Cambridge Moder 
History and the [Roman] Catholic Encyclopaedia, and has 
formed the staple of controversy in the recent issues of the 
Guardian, Record and Church Times. 
The fact is, the Movement is tending in a direction no longer 
Anglican but frankly Roman. Property given to the Church of 
England Benedictine ‘monks’ of Caldey has, with its ‘abbot’ 
and nearly all its inmates, passed over recently to the Church i 
of Rome. For fifteen years these gentlemen, like thei 
sympathisers in the fourteen clergy at Brighton, have been 
unable to accept the practices or principles of the Prayer Book, ; 
and regard as ‘vital’ to their position the profession of such 
exploded dogmas as the Immaculate Conception and the Corporal | 
Assumption of the Virgin! More recently still, from the Rev. i 
A. V. Magee’s ‘ Guild of the: Love of God’ similar secessions ” 
have occasioned a similar scandal; while even Mr. G. W. BE. 
Russell has been stirred by the death of his friend, Fathet 
Stanton, of St. Alban’s, Holborn, to ask whether what Newmani 
called the “sacred dance’ of ministers about the High Alteri 
does more to edify orí bewilder ` our English poor. Most remark- 
able of all is the revival of Cybelé-worship. The Catholic Leagu? 
and League of our Lady have just been founded for the expre" 
purpose of promoting the ‘adoration ’ of the ‘ Queen of Heaven’ 
i n crown all, it was this year actually proposed by t1 
RRT P of divinity at Oxford to strike from e1 
gical degree the title of sacred,’ and to throw it open {0 
professed heathens and anti-Christians, What constitutes * 


a ©The Future of the Oxford Movement,’ by the Rev, E. G. Selwyn: 
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Churchman in these days the Regius Professor declared he ‘ did 
not know.’ But he with the Warden of Keble—spare the sacred 
associations of that name !—was gladly willing to introduce to 
this honour a ‘ Buddhist priest or a turbaned Hindoo.” For- 
tunately the moderate High Churchmen won the day. On 
the 29th of April of this year, the powerful advocacy of the Dean 
of Canterbury, assisted by the rank and file of English Church- 
men, defeated a resolution which proved how far the University 
of Oxford has moved away from the old paths since she identified 
Tractarianism with the cause of Christian religion. Canon 
Rashdall has explained to the Times the reason of this new and 
unexampled attitude towards the Christian faith. The sacer- 
dotal party, conscious of standing discredited in the eyes of the 
world, is willing to let the world have Christianity only on its 
own terms; namely, the world must accept Christianity in a 
sacerdotal form or else go without Christianity altogether ! 
Archbishop Tait had in 1874 prophesied this very event. In 
his Church of the Future, after remarking that superstition was 
the ‘handmaid’ of infidelity, he added: ‘Perhaps our modern 
philosophers would enlarge the family circle [of Christian belief] 
by admitting into it the Buddhist and the Hindoo’ (pp. 34, 70). 


After all it was Newman’s way. The Oxford Movement is 
in this respect only reverting to the tactics of its founder. “He 
organised,’ says Dr. Meyrick, who knew him well : 

He organised the forces of belief against unbelief; and then, deserting 
his soldiers in the conflict, he fell back and hurled weapons on them from 
behind till they lost half their confidence. He was a dogmatist to the 
marrow. And yet his teaching and example drove man after man of 


his followers (to whom he gave the choice of all or nothing) into 
Scepticism. 


Dean Hook had foreseen this result. In 1841 he predicted 
“a coming prevalence of SCEPTICISM as a recoil from the 
extravagant teaching of the Romanising party in the Church.’ 
And the Bishop of Chester, in his recent and welcome pamphlet 
entitled Anglican Pronouncements, concludes that that hour is 
come. ‘The issue between the Church of Rome and the Church 
of England is,’ he tells us, ‘the supreme quarrel of all.’ And 


‘SCEPTICISM,’ he adds, is the poisonous vapour which the 
Latin Churċh and its imitators is emitting. with pestilent effect 
throughout the world and ‘darkening all the prospects of 


reunion.’ 


But if from the history of the past we can gauge the future 


the issue is not doubtful. The Oxford Movement invited defeat 


at the very outset. It was begun in the year 1833. In 1845 oats. 
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x r a Peirce 
Newman seceded. Ward had already gone ong Pab 
R. I. Wilberforce and Manning followed. In 1850 Mozley an 
Dean Gregory deserted to the ranks of the High Churchme 
In 1859 Keble himself, whom Newman regarded as ‘the 


. try 
and primary author of the Movement,’ followed suit, ; 


I look now upon my time with Newman and Pusey [he wrote to Newm, 
former curate, Mr. Isaac Williams] as a sort of parenthesis in my life I 
I have now returned again to my old views such as I had before. I See thay 
I was fairly carried off my legs. _Now that 1 have thrown off Newman, 
yoke these things appear to me quite different. 


. For these singular defections the Roman Catholic Dr. Bary, 
in his recent and impartial survey of the Oxford Movement for 
the Catholic Encyclopaedia, has given us the true reason : 


The Tractarian Movement succeeded in planting a Catholic party, | 
failed altogether in making the establishment a Catholic Church. Newman 
[he tells us] miscalculated. He lost sight of the ever-enduring Protestanti 
which to this day is the bulwark of the national feeling against Rome, 


‘Rose,’ he continues, at whose house the idea of the Track 
originated, ‘never was a Tractarian.’ ‘Palmer,’ the authord 
the famous Origines Liturgicae and the not less famous Treatis 
on the Church, ‘was no Tractarian either.’ Nor were such 
High Church Bishops as Moberly and Wilberforce, Blomfield ani 
Wordsworth, or even Archbishop Benson. They all express} 
disclaimed their connexion with the Tracts and their authors.. 
As the Cambridge Modern History assures us, the Movemetl 
failed to grasp the leaders of the nation; and the few whom il 
did grasp fell out of the stream of the national life. 

Since Palmer’s day the Movement has completely change 
front. It was then, so his famous Narrative tells us, ‘esser 
tially an aristocratic Movement.’ It has become a democratie 
Movement. It was originally an appeal to the old faith of thi 
“undivided Church’ of the first ten centuries. Tt is at presei 
largely a modernist movement insisting on festivals and doctrin®” 
such as Corpus Christi, All Souls, celibacy, confession, the sacri 
bell and the procession, elevation and adoration of the Hosti 
which, like the Canon Law, were unknown to the first twel 
centuries of Christianity. Above all, the Oxford Movemel! 
made an appeal in defence of Church Establishments. 1” 


modern Movement is so frankly Liberationist that Fatt 
Stanton was enrolled a memb he iy 


the Prayer Book, the curse w 
most frequent watchwords of 
the ‘ Apostolic Succession ’ 
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But now disobedience to all constituted authority has become a 
cardinal point with his followers. As with the Jesuits of Eliza- 
beth’s day who, as Ranke has pointed out in his History of the 
Popes, were the first ‘ Churchmen’ to call themselves ‘ Social- 
ists’—to agitate, to irritate and to innovate, in the hope of 
capturing the spoils of a Church divided against itself, is the 
frank and unabashed policy of this as of every other losing cause. 
And it is a policy which has nearly succeeded. 

This also was Newman’s way. In 1880 the great Pervert 
came to Oxford as newly elected Fellow of Trinity. The gardens 
were lighted in his honour and he held receptions of his admirers. 
Pusey reminded him on that occasion that the Oxford Liberals 
were playing him like a card against those who were trying to 
preserve the religious character of the University. But it was 
too late. Those whose principles he had hated from the bottom 
of his heart, and whom he had fought à outrance, now flocked 
around him as their champion, and thanked him for his part in 
helping to break down the power of the Church in Oxford. 
The old man must have winced, says an eye-witness of those 
scenes, as he sat with bowed head listening to the praises poured 
upon him, at the toast given in his honour: 


Such a scene could not have taken place [said Professor Bryce, the toast- 
master on that occasion] till of late. Formerly religious bigotry (sic) would 
not allow any but a member of the Church to receive the honours of the 
University: now anyone intellectually eminent is welcome. Religious 
barriers are thrown down; and for that benefit Oxford is grateful to Dr. 
Newman.* 


This may perhaps be the place to retrace in its leading charac- 
teristics the mind of Newman as the founder of that Movement of 
which fhe writer has already sketched the outlines in this Review. 
Since the articles on ‘The Passing of the Oxford Movement ' 
appeared we have been favoured with a singularly candid and 
pleasing review of Newman’s Life in the Roman Church by his 
friend, Mr. Wilfrid Ward. More recently still there have 
appeared from a similar quarter his Sermon Notes, and, only 
last July, a revised edition of the famous Apologia. But it 
is not from these sources only that a true estimate of Newman’s 
mind can be formed. He was born in 1801. He entered the Roman 
Church in 1845. Hence forty-four of the best years of Newman’s 
life were passed in the English Church and are hardly noticed 
in the authoritative. biography. It was in those years that he 
wrote the hymns and composed the standard work by which he 
will best be remembered. With the year of his secession to 
Rome, as Newman in his Diary sorrowfully noted, the creative 


« Meyrick, Memories, P- 27. 
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period of his genius was largely over. It is, therefore, from }; 
Sermons, from his Lectures on Justification, from his work 
Development which he published on the day of his Secession 
not less than from his Apologia, in which he retrospective 
vindicated that secession, that we shall draw the most authenti, 
materials for his portrait. ; 

Newman’s great theory of Development marks, like Darwin, 
theory of Evolution published fourteen years later, a, critica 
epoch in the history of human thought. Both theories hay 
since been handsomely demolished and have, in consequences, 
been largely remodelled to meet new issues. But both hay 
dealt a blow to what has hitherto been reckoned as the chig 
support of Revelation—namely, the authority of Scripture ani 
the authority of the Church—a blow with which every theologian 
and scientist in the future will have to reckon. Consequently th 
history of Newman’s mind, as Bishop Wilberforce has troy 
observed, ‘in its shifting scenes of thought, feeling and purpose, 
becomes in fact the history of a school, a party and a sect.” Hene 
it may be profitable, at this present crisis of the Church’s history, 
to trace the reasons for Newman’s secession which may serw 
to illustrate the history of Newman’s mind. 


Oy 


I. THE APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 


Few men have possessed as Newman possessed. that inde 
finable gift which we call genius. Its misery, its ecstasy, ifs 
impulsiveness—the curse of the artistic temperament—claimel| 
him for its own. While other men worked at will, Newmar 
had to wait for that propitious hour which summoned forth his 
energies and called out all his highest powers. What Emersol” 
wrote of Michael-Angelo was not less true of Newman: 


The hand that moulded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of ancient Rome 
Wrought with a sad sincerity ; 

From God himself*he could not free. 


Newman’s diary is a long wail of lost opportunities, of bit 
reproaches for his own self-will, for his unguarded freedom 
of speech, for his untimely protests against the Vate 
authorities, for his effeminate compliance with some unfortuna®y 
compromise invited by some new situation. Such a man 
as cordially disliked by his old allies of the English Church £ 


_he was cordially misunderst 
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fatal fascinations of Rome—inwardly a Protestant when he had 
taken the fatal plunge and was rearranging his Apologia with 
the help of the Dean of St. Paul’s—Newman hovered, an outcast 
between the two communions, an eavesdropper to both Churches 
at once; yet all the while conscious that his life held in secret 
for the world some high prophetic significance. 

But though in genius Newman was superior to many of 
his contemporaries, in will-power he was their inferior. His 
was a fearful spirit boding the worst. And he was too much 
out of touch with the real world to correct the false impressions 
created by his genius. Hence the tremendous crisis of the 
Reform Bill in 1832 startled his imagination and drove him 
inward upon himself, prompting an answer to 


Those obstinate questionings 


Of sense and outward things 


with which his environment had put him in secret but uncon- 
scious sympathy. The very unreality of his mode of life started 
fantastic doubts, which. the intensity of his morbidly self-intro- 
spective mind did not tend to allay. He began to ‘distrust the 
reality of material phenomena.’ Doubts even of the personal 
‘existence of an intelligent Creator’ haunted him to the last. 
It was all, he often said, but a great ‘probability’ at best.* 
What is truth? And what is the authority on which the truth 
of Christianity reposes? This was the problem that baffled his 
reason. The Bible he could not accept. “We have tried the 
Book:and it disappoints.’ Henceforth he started on an intellec- 
tual voyage of discovery in order to find an anchorage for his 
soul in the ocean of universal doubt. Let us follow for a moment 
the wanderings of this theological Ulysses. 

He had all his life been conscious of ‘only two luminously 
self-evident beings’ in the whole universe—God and him- 
self. From Romaine he had drawn the doctrinei of a 
private personal election. From this ‘impressioni the 
works of Thomas Scott, the commentator, ere long released 
him. William Law now convinced him, at least for a few 
moments—he afterwards gave it up, or rather explained 
it away with the help of a quibble (Life, i. 246) of the truth 
of everlasting punishment. The next work happened to be 


‘Bishop Newton’s. That forcibly ‘stained’ his “imagination” 
‚with the idea that the Pope was ‘ anti-Christ.. The evangelical _ 


Church-historian, Milner, next gave him his first taste of the 
Fathers. Then came Archbishop Sumner’s well-known 
Sermons on Apostolic Preaching, which instilled into him (what $ 
the good Archbishop lived to disclaim) the doctrine of baptis- 

5 Tife, i. 16, 31, &e.; Development, p. 9. $ ay 
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mal regeneration.’ After this the eccentric free-thinker, Blan 
White, gave him his first loose notions of inspiration, i 
James Rose incidentally taught him (on the same princip; 
‘apostolic succession.’ Bishop Butler gave Him Probability, 
as a guide for life, and ‘ mysticism (so Newman Imagined) a 
a basic principle for the doctrine of the Sacraments. Naj 
Middleton, with the help of Chrysostom, disproved for Newma 
2 the existence of all post-apostolic miracles. But Keble tay i 
him the value of symbolism and nursed his imagination back t 
those Platonist philosophers and theologians of Alexandria, whos. 
Greek, or rather Gnostic, principles of reasoning turned ‘ Naty, 
into a parable, Scripture into an allegory,’ and history (it Seem) 
into myth. The Fathers of Alexandria, with the exception y 
Athanasius, were nearly all infected with heresy. Yet the 
teaching ‘came like music’ to Newman’s ‘inward ear.’ Th 
Greek sages and poets now became to his mind ‘in a sen 
prophets `! The end could not now be far off. Ulysses’ goal wasa 
last in sight. Heresy, as Newman has assured us in one of hi 
endless paradoxes, is but Catholicism in embryo. False religion, 
he has told us, is but the ante-chamber to the true. Hurre 
Froude now completed his training by teaching him the culto 
the Virgin. The Arminian Bishop Bull then drove him to th _ 
annals of Cardinal Fleury. From Fleury he leapt into the arm 
of Cardinal Bellarmine. Bellarmine handed him on to Wiseman _ 

It was Wiseman who, with the help of Augustine, achieve 
Newman’s -conversion. 
_ What! Aveustinz? Augustine, the bulwark of the Protestan 
Reformation? Augustine, whom Luther called his patron ii 
the faith and whom Calvin followed in all things? Augustine 
whom Hooker described as a man without equal since the da) 
of the Apostles, and whom the framers of our Prayer Bod 
treated with an almost idolatrous reverence? Augustine, Wl) 
denied every one of the fundamental pillars of the Tractari 
‘faith and has since been reprobated as no Catholic and’ ba Fe 
Churchman? Augustine, whom every Protestant has invoke! i 

_ across the centuries, and whom the Roman Church has 
driven (as Gibbon observed) to canonise as a saint and at 
same time to reprobate as a theologian? How could Augustit 
e achieved the conversion of Newman to the Roman Church 
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of an apostle or & father, and by omitting or explaining away the 
inconvenient word, either to claim that passage as an ‘express 
testimony ’ for his case or else boldly to charge the most orthodox 
fathers with ‘heresy.’ ‘Thus, he removes ws from the text of 
1 Cor. iii. 15 in order to claim the doctrine of Purgatory. He 
accuses Tertullian and Dionysius of denying the divinity of 
Christ because of their dropping an unguarded expression for 
which both apologised, the former in a defence of the Trinity 
against Praxeas, the latter in a public recantation acknowledged 
by Athanasius and Basil (de sent. Dion §§ 14, 17, 19; Ep. 9). 
He charges Justin Martyr with advocating ‘expressly’ the 
worship of angels in a passage of which the Greek admits a 
different interpretation such as every previous editor has taken ! 
(Development, p. 878.) Thus did this intellectual conjurer 
befool himself (as Gladstone truly observed) with the subtlety 
of his own intellect. It was thus engaged in transmuting legend 
into history that at length he dreamed himself into the Roman 
Church. It was in this way that four words of Augustine, 
wrested from their context and dexterously applied to support 
a foregone conclusion, became the talisman that produced the 
change ! 

The Donatist party at Carthage had been the first to raise 
in the fourth century the question of Church authority. The 
Donatists were not heretics. Their faith was sound. Their 
lives were pure. Wherein, then, lay (they asked) the distinc- 
tion between them and the Mother Church at Carthage? Were 
they not as good Churchmen, as good Catholics, as good 
Christians as their persecutors? Augustine in defence of the 
Catholic position produced an argument which, while in theory 
absurd if not pernicious, was justified by the result and has 
proved the only immediately satisfactory method ever since. — 
His argument was that there was no good reason to break with 
the traditional and established bond of fellowship which united — 
all Churches against a common foe, and especially in Churches — 
which affected to trace a fairly accurate pedigree to the times of 
the Apostles themselves. For in the two or three centuries — 
that separated them from apostolic times the Churches had n 
had time to have all corrupted in the same direction. 
in separating from the parent Church the Donatists wer 
-not only of a breach of Church discipline but of Christian 
This argument failing, Augustine was ready with a se 
a point of civil order he felt he could appeal to th 
sword. 7 ‘d : 

With the practical good sense of both t 

‘Reformers, even the Zwinglia were i 
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Oy 
Newman was carried off by the victorious insolence of Wig 
Was not the English Church, Wiseman asked (without at 
ing to parry Palmer’s crushing reply), in the position of 4, 
Donatists at that moment? And did not the Church of Ro ty 
alone respond to the Augustinian formula : Securus judicat oi | 
terrarum? "i 
These four words acted on Newman’s mind like an inc 
tion. The giant was smitten as by a spell. 
‘imagination’ was touched by an analogy which 


Man, 
tem 


famous novel I Promessi Sposi gave Newman the finishing touch, | 
Newman ‘never got over’ him. Even Macaulay admitted the | 
power (but not the truth) of that Capuchin’s portrait. Alas, | 
unlike Macaulay, Newman had ever been the helpless victim | 
of his own imagination. As a boy he had been afraid of spells | 
‘and crossed himself on going into the dark. He had often! - 
wondered, like the Hindus, whether the world was real or merely | 
the projected shadow of some more real but impalpable world | 
beyond. He used to wish that the tales of the Arabian Nights | 
were true. His imagination ‘ran,’ in his own expressive | 


t . 5 
language, on unknown influences, on magical powers ani | 
talismans’ ; 


I thought life might be a dream and I an angel and all this world ' 4 
ET LEOT ioy fellow-angels by a playful device concealing themselves fro | 
me and deceiving me with the semblance of a materia] world. i 


Professor Maspero has recently shown that these strange delt | 
‘sions were some of the fantastic gambols of the heathen religions | 
of ancient Egypt. It was from Egypt, filtered through Plato, | 
through Plutarch and through the Jewish Philo, that t° 
allegorising school of the Gnostics certainly came. It was I | 
_ Alexandria, that soil fruitful of religious delusions, that we” 
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d the heresies of Origen and the Neo-Platonists, which 
ted and finally led to the rupture of the undivided Church. 


1913 


lante 


Cenaa these phantoms of the imagination that appealed 
A N owian! Nor did they in their Catholic dressing appeal in 
0 
val 


Bie he sailed down the Mediterranean, on his first visit to 
Rome, the very coastland ‘awakened a host of historic 
memories.’ He longed to be able to stretch out his hand and 
touch the land of such enchanted associations and satisfy himself 
that he was not gazing upon a mirage or vision. He thought 
of Ham (sic) as he passed the Gibraltar Straits and of Ulysses 
ag the ship touched Ithaca. Corcyra recalled Thucydides. The 
Island of Zante stirred the names of all the Greek Fathers. At 
Naples he actually saw the blood of St. Januarius liquefy. He 


' gazed with awe on the Virgin’s genuine house at Loretto. And 


he believed it all, ‘ because at Rome,’ he assures us, ‘ every one 
believed it’ ! 

Rome itself surpassed all expectations. It was more wonder- 
ful even than Oxford for its magic sympathy with the medieval 
age. At Rome he found it “such an incomprehensible blessing 
to have Christ’s bodily Presence in one’s house, within one’s 
walls, as swallows up all other privileges and destroys (or should 
destroy) every pain.’ 


To feel yourself surrounded by all holy arms and defences, with the 
Sacraments week by week, with the priest’s benedictions, with crucifixes and 
rosaries which have been blessed with holy water, with places or with acts to 
which indulgences have been attached and ‘the whole armour of God,’ and 
to know that when you die you will not be forgotten, that you will be sent 
out of the world with the holy unctions upon you and will be followed by 
masses and prayers—what can one desire better than this? (Life, i. 241.) 


“And is this—we are tempted to intrude the question—the 
religion of the New Testament or of ancient Egypt? Is this 
Christian faith, which requires such perpetually tangible evidence 
from the senses? Is this the gospel of that early Church which 
taught that Christ’s Body is ‘ascended up far above all heavens’ 
m is now ‘ set down on the right hand of the Majesty on high 12 
eee on is indeed the most glorious gift of God to man and 
i e most perilous. But it must keep its place. What has 
magination to do with the things of faith and of revelation? 

But Newman’s senses were too completely enchanted to 
ae the deception. He gladly quafis the Circean cup, and 


O that thy creed were sound! 
$ For thou dost soothe the heart, thou Church of Rome, 
y thy unwearied watch and varied round 
Of service in thy Saviour’s holy home! 
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His artistic sense seems to have been stronger than his mora) 

He preferred Grecian art to Gothic, apparently because jt ra 

more ‘graceful.’ It is certainly less religious. Indeed, al 
religion tended with him, as in a less degree with Liddon, a bel 
a matter less of principle than of taste. The logician with hin | 
often triumphed over the saint—‘ For years I have an increagin | 
intellectual conviction,’ he writes, ‘that there is no medium 
between Paritheism and the Church of Rome.’ ‘The maxims | 
and first principles of religion in a perfectly logical mind lea] | 
to Rome.’ And.then Newman proceeds to show how tha. 
‘logic’ proceeds to its conclusion : | 


| 
There is a certain system of first principles, sentiments, tastes given w | 
for gaining religious truth and which would lead the mind by infallibų f 
succession from the rejection of ATHEISM to theism, from theism p | 
Christianity, from Christianity to Evangelical religion, and from these t 
Catholicity.“ 

This is an amazing series of terms in the progression of an | 
‘infallible’ arithmetic. According to Newman the mind does | 
not choose the truth on the ground of its own moral, reasonable | 
inwardly-compelling evidence, but possesses an innate .‘ taste’ | 
whereby it ‘infallibly’ arrives, by a purely negative process, Í 
at the following equation : Theism is better than blank atheism; 
ergo Catholicism is superior to evangelical Christianity. Ini 
other words, the religion of the Church is superior to the religion | 
of its Founder. | 

No wonder that one who could indulge such paradoxes as | 
these could assert without consciousness of fraud that he accepted 
all the Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church in a Romish | 
sense! No wonder that his contemporary, Archbishop Tait, | 
accused him of having puzzled himself out of knowing the | 
difference between truth and falsehood. | 


OES 


He was always unable to determine intellectually [wrote Palmer in his | 
: Narrative of those times] where the truth lay. And he yielded at last 
to an imaginary impulse which he supposed to be celestial. 


| Such is the argument (if it deserve the name) of the famous 
i Apologia! And its invincible logic draws in its train an inevitable 
i corollary—a corollary which needed to be arrayed in all the | 
charm of Newman’s peculiar eloquence to recommend its par% | 
doxes to the unsuspecting reader. If Catholicism be true, the? 
on Newman’s showing, Protestantism must be ‘heresy.’ By 
Newman does not stop there. In his famous work on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine he boldly avers that ‘ heresy 
that is, Protestantism, is so far worse than HEATHENISM that wh £ 
a heretic stands in need of ‘ conversion’ to the Catholic princip® 


° Life, i. 81; 158. Cp. ii. 90, 460. 


é 
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ands in no such need. He has only to ‘add’ some- 
s to the faith he already has! (pp. 72, 88). 
Sore we have the position of the Oxford Professors already 
outlined in the year 1845. It is, in fact, the old Voltairean 
sition over again, that all religions are equally true.’ Are 
we heretics, then, at last to be allowed to draw the inference 
for which all Protestants have long contended, that Romanism 
is but the next remove from heathenism—in short, that Popery 
is only baptised paganism after all? To answer this question 
let us examine Newman’s contention a little more closely. 


a heathen st 


JI. THe DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Newman’s theory of Development, to which he consecrated 
the genius of a lifetime and which became for him the temple 


in which his spiritual life found its noblest expression, has . 


long been levelled with the ground by the equal piety 
and genius and learning of his Anglican antagonists. Dean 
Milman and Dean Goode, Bishop Wordsworth and Bishop 
Thirlwall, Doctors Salmon, Mozley, Archer Butler, M. Michaud 
among the Old Catholics, and Dr. Fairbairn on behalf of 
the Nonconformists, have tracked with minute and scholarlike 
care the bewildering dialectics of Newman’s book, and have 
rescued from its many unguarded statements and perverse 
charges the reputation of the Fathers. The book, however, has 
created an era in the history of religious thought. To form a 
just estimate of its significance we must for a moment step back 
and survey from a more impartial height the old controversy 
between the English Church and the Church of Rome. 

No one looking into the Fathers can doubt that their religion 
was largely ‘the religion of the New Testament. And since the 
Reformation was an appeal to the Bible and to the Bible only, 
their religion was virtually the same as ours—namely, Protestant. 
Tt was, at any rate, not Tractarian. It certainly was not Roman. 
Take, for example, the doctrine of Apostolic Succession. 

Ordination [cries Newman] comes in direct line from the Apostles. 


Whatever be our other misfortunes every link in our chain is safe. (De- 
velopment, p. 19, 2nd ed.) 


But is it? The first version into which the New Testament 
Was ever translated—the Syriac Peshitto—renders * bishop ’ and 
Presbyter ’ indifferently by the same word. The first document 
aoe to Christian antiquity, the recently recovered Didache, 

ows nothing of the three orders of the Ministry at all. The 


cae of the Fathers, Clément of Rome, is sublimely ignorant ; 
s own rank as a Bishop in the Church as whose representa- — 
writes. In the next century, it is true, Irenaeus urges 


tive he 
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Oy 
against heretics, and with fair reason, the testimony 
‘successions of presbyters > as a collateral guarantee of the trag 
tional sense and use of Holy Scripture. But (as Kay and Gwatt. 
observe) Irenaeus, like Tertullian, knows of no tradition Superi } 
to Scripture. And Tertullian in his famous tract de Praescription, 
only urges against obstinate deniers of Scripture authority th 
‘prescriptive ’ claims of the Church in being. In the fourth cent, 
Jerome twice over assures us that the Church at Alexandria Was { 
like several others, originally presbyterian. His contemporyy 
Augustine, in his fifty-third Epistle evinces a similar Super | 
ority to such mechanical proofs of the Church’s spiritual pedigree, 
It was Ignatius who in the second century was the first to insig. 
on a three-fold ministry. But his argument demands only}. 
congregational episcopate in the interests of order. It ig m. 
till Cyprian’s time that the sacerdotal claims begin; and then 
those claims are urged against, not for, the ambitious pretension. 
of Rome. i 

It is the same with the Fathers’ language on the Sacraments. | 
BaptisM was never regarded as a magical rite. It was merely) 
the sign of a change, the pledge of a Divine promise made tọ! 
the Church at large, by which (in the language of Jerome and | 
Augustine) all who are receivers of the element do not all become | 
partakers of the benefits. For twelve centuries the exact value! 
(quid agat) of infant baptism was regularly disputed by Father, | 
Popes, and Schoolmen; and among these it was an approvel| 
opinion (probabilis opinio) that baptismal grace is not conferred | 
on infants. About the REAL PRESENCE the Fathers some 
times used the misleading language of extravagant metaphor | 
But their deliberate opinions are not to be mistaken. Augustine | 
denied the doctrine altogether. Jerome assures us.that it is the | 
faith of the receiver, not the words of institution, that ‘ make’ | 
(faciunt) a true Eucharist, and that any other view -is ‘agains 
the law of Christ’ (in Soph. xvi.). Chrysostom is more definite | 
still. Whatever may have been the extravagance of his occs | 


sional rhetoric on this subject and however much he agrees 


with Irenaeus’ cautious statement that after consecration the | 


ght worthy to be called the Lords f 
Body, yet he avers that ‘the nature of bread remains. We! 


proclaim not,’ he adds, ‘two Bodies’ (Ep. ad Caesar.). Thesei 
bold words, erased from all early Romish copies and suspect! | 
by the frivolous scepticism of Newma: 
confirmed by a Pope, 


troversy with heretics 


of thy 


st 


| 
1 


x n, were not long afterwards | 
Gelasius, in the followin g age in com | 


who denied the reality or completeness d | 


The Sacraments are a divine thing, because we aie thereby made pat | 


ss, the substance both of the Br 
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Wine remains, (esse non desinit). And assuredly the FIGURE and 
of Christ’s Body and Blood is celebrated in the action of these 
steries- (De duabus in Christo naturis.) 


all this but the language of our own Prayer Book 
Ordinal traces the threefold ministry only to ‘ the 
and invokes upon Bishop and Presbyter the 
while in its Articles it leaves to the local or 
national Church to choose its own ministers, and in its third 
Canon requires aD apostolical succession of ‘doctrine’ not of 
orders? And in what do the Fathers differ from Hooker’s 
doctrine of the Sacraments, that they are ‘ not physical but moral 
instruments of salvation ’—‘ duties of faith and service’ which 
‘contain IN THEMSELVES no vital force or efficacy,’ so that ‘the 
Presence of Christ is to be sought for not in the Sacrament 
but in the worthy receiver of the Sacrament’? Nor does the 
strong language of our sixth Article upon the paramount autho- 
rity of holy Scripture deviate from the central standpoint of all 
the Fathers when they assert that 

In those things which are plainly laid down in Scripture all things are 
found that pertain to faith and direction of life.’ 


Such is the plain testimony of antiquity! And it might be 
indefinitely extended to all its remotest consequences. The 
Reformation has been accused of novelty in asserting that ‘the 
Bible and the Bible only is the religion of Protestants ’ and that 
justification is by faith ‘only.’ Dr. Gore has even taxed Luther 
with inventing the doctrine of a substitutionary atonement. But 
on this issue the Fathers are Lutheran. Not only the thing but 
the phrase is there. That we are ‘justified by faith only’ is a 
regularly recurring note among the Fathers. And of these the 

first, namely, Clement of Rome, thus initiates that historic 
controversy for which twelve centuries of Fathers up to St. 
Bernard had prepared Luther : 
_ We are not justified by our own piety or by works done in holiness of 
et by that faith whereby God has ever justified (&S:xa‘weey) allmen 
EE beginning. What, then, shall we do, brethren? Shall we idly 
part from good works or forsake charity? (i. 7.) 
As for the appeal to Scripture, six Fathers—Tertullian, Athana- 
eee Origen, Hilary, and Theodoret—attest their belief 
ae e phrase ‘Bible only’; while four Fathers, Basil, Cyprian, 
; here eine Chrysostom, warn against the danger of receiving 
a F m in opposition to the Scriptures, which are the ‘one bar 
a nanan Heresy from the one Fold.’ To believe without the 
m B ures, says Tertullian, is to believe against them. To rely 
uman tradition apart from Scripture, Basil truly adds, is n0 


and the 


And what is 
which in its 

stles’ time’ 
game blessing ; 


7 Aug. de doc. chr. ii. 9. 
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Oct, 
| less than apostasy from the Faith (Femrwots TWioTEws), In shor 
| how fatal to the entire Roman claim is the appeal to ‘the Bin 
and the Bible only’ one single circumstance may serve to 
trate. In forming the Nicene Creed every article Was draw, 
from Scripture. The Bible was placed on the high altar. Ani} 
the long controversy which was waged round the famous phrase 
òpooúvctov—on which depended, humanly speaking, the entite. 
issue—turned on the fact that the new word was not to be found 
(except by inference) in ‘the very words and phrases of Scrip. 
ture.’ * i 
It was therefore no idle boast of Luther, as of Athanabiy, Í 
before him, that his doctrine contained in no single instance 
anything that was new but was supported by the universal test. | 
mony of the earliest antiquity. The doctrine of ‘ substitution’ | 
(avtaddaypos) is as clearly and repeatedly expressed in the | 
epistle to Diognetus and Clement of Rome (c. ix. and c. xlix) anq 
in Athanasius, Eusebius, Cyril, and Chrysostom (in 2 Cor. y. 18) | 
as in the writings of Anselm. The fact of ‘ original sin’ derived | 
by every man, before he draws the first breath of life, in direct | 
“succession of guilt’ from Adam, the fact that man is 80 | 
crippled by the Fall that he has lost the perfect freedom of his | 
will (rò adro-é€ovouov) and has become the slave (erlopa Sodo) | 
of his own internal contradictions (évayt/a)—this is as much the | 
doctrine of Cyprian and of Ambrose, of Tertullian and of Hippo- | 
lytus as that of Augustine in the fourth century. or of Calvin in | 
the sixteenth. Such is the testimony of antiquity! But these | 
are not the doctrines of the Tractarians. They were never those | 
of Rome. How was Rome to face the new issue? It is at this | 
point the significance of Newman's career is seen. 
In the sixteenth century Luther had boldly appealed to the | 
Bible and the Bible only; and the Roman religion manifestly | 
disagreed with that of the Bible. In the seventeenth century 
Hooker and Chillingworth as boldly appealed to the early | 

Fathers ; and it soon became clear that Rome could not answer 
to that claim either. But although Rome had thrown over the 
Bible and the early Fathers she could not afford to give up the 
claim to antiquity. How then could Rome, with any show ° 
common consistency, maintain a creed that was at variance with 
* Athan., ep. ad Afr. 5; Basil, de fid. i.; Gelasius Cyzic., Comm. Act. Nit 
Conc. i. c. 9; ete. The Protestantism of the Fathers anticipated O0 


by deriving the Church from the Bible, not the Bible 
ys., Hom. xlix. in Matt. ii. 3; Aug. de unit. iv), Y | 
regarding General Councils as fallible (Jer. ep. ad Gal. praef.), and by 
denouncing the term ‘Mother of God,’ without the saving clause, ‘in respe% 
of His humanity’ (minutes of Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon), *— 
_ blasphemous “nonsense”? amounting to “heresy” (Epiphanius, Augustine, 
Chrysostom in St. John ii. 4)! Irenaeus 5 ! 
eating of Christ’s Flesh (ed. Grabe, p. 460) 
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hor Jocuments of the early Church and yet make good the claim 
Bibh T he was ‘ apostolic’ and has remained always the same 
illu al or cadem) to the end? It is at this point that the subtle 
ram Cae Newman came to the rescue. What was not in the 
Ang Bible and what was not in the Fathers he explained by a new 
rage tneory—@ theory foreshadowed indeed by the Jesuit Petavius, 
ntitre but by Newman worked out for the first time into a complete 
ouni gystem. This was the new doctrine of DEVELOPMENT—a develop- 
) hich the creeds of the early Church were expanded 


Crip. t by W 
ment DY i ik 
tirely subversive of their original content—a 


into dogmas en 
sius | development manipulated at the hands of the present living 
ance | Church out of the ‘deposit’ handed down to her from the 
jest. | dead past. For example, Popery, Mariolatry, Purgatory, Tran- 
ion’ substantiation are not in the letter of Scripture. According to 
the | Newman they are all there in the germ awaiting “ development ’ 
‘and. at the hands of the Church. Thus the Bible is dethroned to the 
18) position of handmaid of the Church. And the Church no longer 
‘ived | develops herself in accordance with the ‘faith once delivered 
irect | to the saints.’ She develops the faith. She may even corrupt 


‘corruption ’—such is Newman’s startling 


3 80 | the faith. And this 
| forms of ‘development’! ‘True 


f his | contention—is one of its many 

Dov) | religion is but the summit and perfection of false religions ’— 

1 the | thus does Newman multiply his paradoxes; and—will it be 

ppo- | believed?‘ the Catholic creed’ is the direct offspring of 

n in | ‘gurmsy.’ Of Heresy? Yes, and thus he proves it. 

hese | Take, for example, the Montanist heresy : 

hose | Not in one principle only but in its whole system MoNTANISM is a 

this remarkable anticipation or presage of developments which soon began to 
| shew themselves in the Church. Equally Catholic in their principle, 

the | whether in fact or anticipation, were most of the . . . peculiarities of 

astly | Montanism, its visions, its commendation of celibacy and martyrdom, its 

tury contempt of temporal goods, its penitential discipline and its centre of 

unity. [Of these] the doctrinal determinations and the ecclesiastical usages 
arly of the Middle Ages are the true fulfilment (p. 50). 


wer | : 
| We turn over another page and we find that not only Montanism 
l 


the aN ae not 
the o the spirit of visionary enthusiasm) but Arianism (or the denial 
yol | Gi Lord’s Divinity) led to the chief doctrines of the ‘ Catholic 
ith i urch.’ Thus, for example, the cult of the Virgin is indebted 
vit f to heresy : ? 
Nic. | Th f- 
ont i eee Nestorran [heresy]. . . supplied the subject of that: august pro- 
Bi do mon to Which Arrawtsar had provided the predicate. In order to 
i a honour to Christ . . . the Council of Ephesus determined the Blessed 
0 
E aa ae pict other, tended in a most wond 
; o the Ch; chool of Antioch, the fountain of primitive RATIONALISM, led 
al 3 tness of a creature and 
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Catholicism is, then, only another name for successful 
and Rationalism is the straight road to Rome. 

But how did this stream of developments start? 
did it rise? What was the origin of the Church? Ne 
shall once more be our guide: 


heresy 


heng 
Wma ; 


This process is called the development of an IDEA, being the germi 


A at 3 mna. 
tion, growth and perfection of some living, that is influential, truth o | 


apparent truth in the mINDs of men during a sufficient period (p. 37), 


The Church of Christ was then not an historical fact but an | 
‘Idea.’ But how can this ‘idea’ develop ideas contrary to it, | 
original conception? | 

An Ipfa not only modifies, but, as has been implied, is modified, It | 


may be coloured by the received line of thought into which it comeg in f 
depraved by the intrusion of FOREIGN principles. |; 


But is not primitive Christianity in danger of being corrupted | 
out of all recognition as it thus ‘develops’ further and further | 


from the Apostles’ time? No, according to Newman it becomes 
purer ! 


It is indeed sometimes said that the stream is clearest near the spring, ; 
Whatever use may fairly be made of this image it does not apply to the | 
history of a PHILOSOPHY or a sECT (pp. 37, 38). i 


So then the Roman Church is the offspring of an ‘ Idea’; it is | 
the development not of a religion but of a ‘ philosophy’; and its | 
history is the history of a ‘sect’! ; 
But how, we ask, is this theory of a perpetual development i 
reconcilable with Bossuet’s language that there cannot be the í 
least variation in the faith? ‘To live,’ replies Newman, ‘is to | 
change’ | i 
We all remember Ranke’s story of the Abbot and his Good 
Friday goose. Spreading his hands over the bird he uttered the 
words of consecration that solemnly transubstantiated it into 
fish! So with Newman a lie becomes truth, heresy orthodoxy: 


‘It is amazing [he exclaim 
able anticipation of Rome! 


s] how all heresy seems to have been a remark $ 


It is in truth amazing. 
Mgr. Batiffol allows, the 
them came also the phras 
offering (mporpopd). Th 
celibacy ; 


From the Gnosrics came, as eve 
doctrine of the Real Presence. From 
es applied to it of sacrifice (@ucta) ant | 
e MANICHEES first preached up cleri@ 
and withheld the cup, which Pope Gelasius pronounce’ 
a grande Sacrilegium. From the EUTYCHIAN and NESTORY | 
heretics came the notion of the omnipresence of Christ's Bod 

specifically condemned by Pope Gelasius in the fifth century: tt 

the DONATISTs who brought in from Egypt the p ly 
- ‘The EBIONITES, condemned by - me herself for 
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first introduced wafers. To the COLLYRIDIAN heresy 
J the doctrine of the ‘deification’ of Mary. To the 
PELAGIUS, she owed (as Augustine observes) that first 
of the doctrine of the ‘immaculate conception,’ which 
d was later to denounce as a presumptuous novelty 
honour to sin. From the MONTANISTS came the 
n into ‘mortal’ and ‘venial’ sins. From the 
the Jesuitical dogma that the end sanctifies the 
ticism itself, unknown to the first three centuries 
was condemned by Theodoret as a GNosTIc heresy 
and by Basil ii. as ‘essentially unChristian.’ It was from the 
Gnostics in fact Rome first borrowed the argument of Newman’s 
whole system of ‘development.’ They first asserted that the 
Apostles concealed a secret revelation known only to the Church’s 
few, and that Scripture stood in need of supplementing—not 
seeing (as Tertullian remarks) that in that case Christ chose 
apostles who were either dishonest or ill-informed, and that (as 
Cyprian adds) custom, however old, is HERESY if it plead against 


apostolic Truth. 


ractice, 
Rome owe 
heresiarch, 
suggestion 
gt. Bernar 
such as did 
ludicrous divisio 
HUCHITES came 
means. Monas 
of Christianity, 


We have no quarrel with Newman. He for whom truth is 
merely a matter of ‘impressions’ and faith a ‘ philosophy’ ; 
he for whom Christianity is an ‘idea’ whether real or false, and 
its development only a ‘hypothesis to account for a difficulty’ ; 
he for whom the ‘reasons for believing’ consist not of facts but 
‘of presumptions, of guesses, ventures after the truth’ rather 


than ‘accurate proofs’; with such a reasoner we can have no | 


manner of controversy. 
We. have no quarrel with Newman. But we have every 
reason to quarrel with the system which deceived him—a system 


whose pride of intellect joined with weakness of moral fibre 


claims of Christianity to be 
natural revelation.’ Ai E 3 
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MY FRIENDS AMONG 
THE HOME-WORKERS OF LONDON 


SINCE we have the authority of the Prayer Book for Stating 
‘There was never anything by the wit of man so well devised 
which hath not been corrupted,’ it is not wonderful that | 
grumbling long and loud has accompanied the ‘introduction of | 
three measures honestly intended to benefit—amongst others— | 
the home workers. The Old Age Pensions, the Trades Board | 
Act, and the Insurance Act have, each in turn, received the | 
label “The Ruin of the Country.’ i 
Being of the company of those who ‘ where an equal poise | 
of hope and fear does arbitrate’ incline to hope, I have found | 
myself at times on my knees, returning thanks for these imperfect | 
laws. ~ i 
Possibly the Old Age Pensions Act has doné less good, so far, | 
to the women employed in tailoring, box-making, etc., than we | 
had hoped; but that is mainly because it is difficult, though B 
not impossible, to live to be seventy in Shoreditch. Yet blessed | 
be that Act! A short time ago, paying a call on an old woman | 
engaged in making ‘Guardsmen’s coats for ladies ’—or so she 
said—I found her bubbling over with excitement. She could a 
hardly wait to pay me the usual East End compliment of 
assuring me that I was not looking strong before bursting out | 
with “I have good news at last! I have found out that I am 
a year older than I thought I was!’ 


G 


Quite. It was a letter did it comin, 


_ That set me thinking. 
out the sum. "Twasn't pr% 


4 
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1 | 


and that made it plain. All I’ve got to do now is to live till 
ee ron will come late enough as it is. A few months 
ylier I had found my friend as sad as her brave heart would 
i w her to be. She had been to the Eye Infirmary, driven 
ae by a persistent illusion that she was in the midst of a 
snow-storl, and inability to account for the halo she could 
see round people and things. j They told me 1t was cataract,’ 
Phe aa in which eye? Both, and nothing to be done 
till I’m stone blind. But there * and she looked hungrily at 
me for confirmation of her hope. ‘I mayn’t last till that horror 
comes. You think I mayn’t, don’t you?’ Was it a pleasant 
form of consolation to have to offer to one of the most valiant 
souls I have ever met ‘You may not last so long’? She knew 
from what she would be saved by either dying, or getting the 
pension ; she would not share the fate of her last fellow lodger, 
an old man whom she described as having ‘gone in.’ She 
had shown me some treasures left her by this friend, and at 
first I had imagined that he was dead: not exactly, but he had 
done with his free individual life, he was in the workhouse, 
and she was his residuary legatee. Very hopefully she showed 
me her legacy. It has been impressed on the minds of the poor 
that ‘They,’ that mysterious class of people with money to 
spend, like things better when they are old than when they 
are new. Legends are told of families lifted out of poverty by . 
selling old books, or the battered fragments of a spinet, or a 
seb of lustre jugs. This last hope of the tailoress clung round 
first an old Bible, wanting a title-page and several leaves, and 
containing to her speechless amazement a story she had never 
known to be in the Bible, about one Susanna. It was hard 
to have to tell her that the book was not unknown, and that 
her big Bible would be more use to her failing eyes than valuable 
m an auction room. The second treasure was a modern German 
Punt showing the putting forth of Adam and Eve from the 
eee ot Eden. Its owner thought it a little shocking, but 
c pressive, which it certainly was. Eve, usually drawn with a 
eee ` figure, must have weighed fifteen stone, and all 
énimals in the garden had collected to see the couple of- 
ae impossible to help seeing that the lower creation T 
ai mee but depressed ; elephant and crocodile laughed ee 
con e glee of the peacock approached the indecent. Yet 
not believe that collectors would fight for that print. ; 
sisi 18 something intensely pathetic in the clinging z oF 
ome’ k the part of the very poor. In their ve pee 
ful cust ans the furniture. Is it not in Denmark that a men 
stom allows those who have to take refuge in State 
3H 2 
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institutions to carry their bits of by-gone pride with the 
Possibly really valuable objects may be met with in poor Ta 
End homes; but I have not seen them. I had once an amusing 
acquaintance who kept a tenth-hand shop in a slum, to hoe | 
nimble fingers came the last relics of better days. I wante, 
to get an offer from her for some rather nice chairs which al 
home-worker was about to sell in order to pay her rent. Thil 
acquaintance was a mine of information, sad information, ad 
used to tell me of things which she had marked down in thel 
houses of her clients, knowing well that ‘after Bank Holidays í 
they all want money.’ The friendship came to an abrupt con. 
clusion when the lady insisted on asking me, in a very loud | 
tone, obviously intended to be overheard in the inner room, | 
whether I had seen ‘anything particular’ between her and af 
man described as ‘that fair gentleman who was in the sho) 
when you were here last,’ as her husband was jealous! I hat | 
only seen a very fat Jew trying to palm off on her a spurious 
Mason china bowl, hot from the oven, and it had not occurrel | 
to me that this could be a form of love-making ; but the terror 
of being called in as a witness drove me away. It was a ghostly | 
little place, too full of shadows. i 
There is not much room for East End ghosts; the living | 


crowd them out. Immigrants from the country sometimes tel f 


of ‘ happenings ’ and ‘ warnings,’ but only once was I introduced | 
to a real honest spirit. The story was told shyly, and began | 
with the question ‘Do you know all about the way that Jews | 
punish their children?’ I did not. ‘Oh, well, they don’t call | 
it being naughty and give “em a smack, same as we might | 
they call it a transgression. The child has to go and kneel before | 
its father if ‘tis a boy, and before its mother if ’tis a girl; from | 
three to six it gets three strokes with a rod, from six to nine | 
it gets six strokes, and from nine on it gets nine. I know | 
for the place where I get my work is kept by Jews—not that 1 
think the worse of them for that; Jews and Christians is al 
one to us; both will grind you down to the last penny but the i 
Jews pay and the Christians don’t always. Ọur governor hat | 
a son, sixteen he was, but as tall as a man, over six foot; he | 
made some mistake in the business which cost his father so? | 
seventy pounds, and for all he was so big he was ordered up | 
for chastisement. He hadnt had more than one cut when 2? | 
fainted away, and they called in the doctor who said he was g% | 
far in consumption and must go away to one of those place | 
where you’re allowed to die. The lad asked the foreman ° 
the place to come and see him, a Jew he was too, and when s 
got him there he asked him to promise that he’d never flog 0 
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I never touch them.” But the boy wouldn’t leave 


Gry UL Why, 1L 9 : 
oe wee Swear to me you won’t,’’ he said, and the man 
mes to him and soon after the boy died. It was on a day 
à y 


ot quite a year later that the foreman came down to the place 
a ‘white and trembling. He said his own son had been naughty 
toes he’d begun to set about giving him a whipping. He had 
ae boy there kneeling when a hand came in between him and 
the boy’s back. “T'was a long thin white hand, and there was a 
lot of wrist showing, as if the sleeve was too short. The man 
knew it—’twas the lad’s he’d sworn to. He just dropped his 
rod and said ‘ You cut along to bed, you little devil,” and he 
1 told us, and said ‘‘I didn’t believe it, but it’s true; 


came anc : : : 
the dead do know what we're doing, and they can interfere if. 


they've a mind to. 
Tf three removals be as bad as one fire the migratory habits 

of some of my friends must be expensive. One woman keeps me 
dancing attendance up and down a huge district in North-East 
London. I have lost count of the number of times she has 
moved in the last six or seven years. She explains that it is 
all owing to ‘the sanitary’s’ perverse habit of declaring that 
the one room in which she lives and works must be papered and 
whitewashed. As she does delicate work it is impossible for her 
on these occasions to go on with it, even if the British workman 
would consent to revolve round her. So, as she puts it, “I look 
for another room and the man with the barrer comes to fetch 
the home, and I walk behind it and settle in somewhere else.’ 
It was this same woman, a maker of artificial flowers, whom 
I was able, thanks to the kindness of a reader of the Nineteenth” 
Century,’ to take once more, a little time ago, to the theatre. 
She wished to see The Blue Bird, having been fascinated by 
Some poster; she went in state, had a front seat in the dress 
circle, and felt half way to heaven. There was one little sob 
from her in the scene in which the children recall their grand- 
parents to consciousness by their intensely realised remembrance 
of them, and she muttered ‘Wonder if they'll ever think.’ 
: T dered too, for I know she has often gone without food herself 
© give it to the children of the chronically out of work man 

es her daughter is married. Later on she sympathised 
P TUR the child in the world of the unborn who did aga 
onk ‘© come to earth. ‘Ah!’ she said, there’s many t se 
ay eat \they only knew.’ Would she have chosen to i 

oft erhaps, for she has loved. After the theatre we went 
„= bogether to have tea; in vain I pressed her to 


23% 


2 See «Tp, 
1910, S 
10; by the Present writer. | 
3n3 
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about The Blue Bird, considering it critically as a play. At ly 
. . . at 
she spoke. ‘When you come to the people that think that 89 
of thing out, and set it down, well, I can’t help wonderin 
they’re a bit touched in the head.’ Lest this criticism shona. 
by any chance wound adorers of T'he Blue Bird I hasten to adit 
- that long afterwards she told me that M. Maeterlinck’s Play | 
had kept her in something to think of for four months. | 
At Whitsuntide this woman received a heavy blow; she haj i 
been working harder than ever, knowing that the holiday from i 
work and pay was on her, and had earned twelve shillings, al 
large sum to one who seldom makes more than nine shillings , | 
week, Late that Saturday night a message reached her—wouli Í 
she go and mind her daughter’s children as their mother had | 
to go to the hospital? Of course she went. Returning hom 
tired she did not give herself the joy of one last look at he! 
wealth, but went to bed. She said, as if bound to mention what 
she had saved from her wreck, ‘I did get that night’s sleep,’ | 
Next morning she discovered that she had been robbed, for| 
someone had got into her room during her absence and had stolen i 
her shillings. | 
There were tears in her eyes, for once, as she told me about | 
the tragedy ; for it was not only the week she had passed trying | 
to see how near starvation. she could go which had been thei 
trouble: there had been something of what she felt as shen 
as well. She said, curtly, ‘My daughter lost that one.’ ‘Heri 
child?’ ‘Yes. It meant another day off work for me, for I) 
couldn’t let her go to the funeral alone, could 1?’ Knowing 
that funerals are rather attractive than otherwise in those parts, 
I wondered for an instant why she implied that it had been) 
penance to her. But it was. There was no money to pay fot l 
the funeral and no insurance, so it was a parish affair. Fightmș | 
her tears and looking very hard indeed at her work, she added | 
“ Four of them in the hearse, too; well, one was a baby, ® 
perhaps they didn’t count it; and seven of us in the caimag 
following; well, one was a baby there, too, so perhaps I ought | 
to say six. That’s what you get when you are not insured. 
was hopeless to attempt consolation, and indignation did 2) 
‘avail. Only I did rather wish that she had been doing other A 
work, for she was making wreaths of roses to put round hats | 
‘and the long supple stems she had to use for mounting welt 
‘studded with little soft imitation thorns and had twisted ha i 
‘selves into a wreath on the table at which she worked. sa | 
to disarrange them. ien i 
Was it fair? She had suffered enough when she lost a 
husband. He died in the midst of a fiery August, died 02 


Friday night. She had to get the doctor’s certificate next am 
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e pefore she could draw out the insurance money; by the time 
nm He could get to the office their half-day’s work was done, and 
it} A to the grief which is common to us all was added a load of 
ld | aistress of which I still do not care to think much. 
dd | But before many minutes had passed she had wiped her 
ay eyes and was discussing anxiously the price paid for making wild 
f roses —not at any home—intended to be sent abroad for use on 
ad Alexandra Day. I gathered that the price did not meet with 
N | her approval. The cause did; her face softened as she said 
al musingly ‘ Pretty as a picture she were when I saw her, when 
a she came over to be married to the prince—well, king he was 
ld | after, wasn’t he? There she drove round all bowing and smil- 
ad | ing, and ’—here her voice grew positively reverential— her very 
ne i parasol was trimmed with ferget-me-nots.’ 
er Apparently the pay was better in those days, but my friend 
at related, with peals of laughter, the experiences of one of her 
D. f young brothers who, for some reason passing understanding, was 
o| moved to learn the trade of making the yellow tipped stamens 
en f placed in the centre of some flowers. As far as she could explain, 
i the boy had to tend a little machine which brandished bits of 
ut | thread and dipped their tips into a yellow liquid, the movements 
nS being repeated until the little lumps at the ends were of the 
he | required size. ‘And he worked three whole days, and a good 
w part of the nights too, and earned fourpence ; so father said it 
e wouldn’t do.’ I agreed that it was not a well-paid trade. 
Ty Artificial flower-making is so bad a trade, and has such very 
ng | long slack times, that I hate to hear of any young girl being 
ts, | put to it. Yet one of my efforts to stop what I thought to be 


an error of judgment makes me smile still, but with very grim 
amusement and little pleasure. The child in question had been 
trained partly in a convent school and was on her way to becom- 
ing a really good servant. J.was told she was to be taken away 
and ‘put to the flower-making.’ Not knowing her parents, 
I could only pour out my eloquence on a cousin of hers, my 


ii F 7 ; 
i | informant, quoting prices, and the disadvantages. I did want to 
at save that child from a hard life, and to know that she was set 
fs forth on what remains to this day a very good trade for women 


REEN hated, shamefully misrepresented domestic service. 
ome time later I asked ‘ Well, did you tell your cousin about the 


aye 3 i ‘ 
: i pe aking? ‘Oh, yes, miss, they were so much obliged ; 
at i ey said she shouldn’t go into that, so they've put her to feather- 


Curling | ° 


oe considerable time it was difficult to see any great ae 
ania e Trade Boards Act; but I believe that was because I did 2 
mal Now enough people engaged in the trades affected. Box- 
kers I did know, and at last I do see signs of good eo: nea 
SE IRIE SS ales Wie See i 
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come to them, though the signs might be a little plainer, 0 
maker assures me that some of her work is better paid. ‘Boxe 
for fountain-pens are about the best,’ she tells me, ‘ especialy 
those that don’t open that they put in piles In windows; bu í 
we don’t get enough of them. Hair curlers is better, too. p ; ; 
they don’t work their law right, at least not where I get my f 
work. I don’t see how ’tis to be done. If you look at the sample 
and say you can’t make your threepence an hour by it they są 
they’re very sorry, of course you mustn’t take it, and that there’, 
nothing more that day. Back you go and wait a day or two, till the 
rent is coming round again, and then you go back. If you’rea good 
hand, and they’ve nothing against you, they offer something else, 
You look at it; you know, and they know, that there’s no thre. 
pence an hour in it, but you take it.’ ‘How much can you make 
on those boxes you are making now?’ ‘Three half-pence an 
hour, and find my glue and string to tie them up. But I hag 
no work for three days last week, because I refused some not 4 
bit worse than these. There’s no law to make them give u | 
work, is there? And if there were they’d get out of it.’ ‘ What | 
became of the work you refused?’ ‘I expect they got it done | 
inside, by their learners and beginners. There’s lots would have | 
taken it outside, too, though they grumble as loud as anyone | 
when they get into the street. Two of them at our place did | 
make a fuss once—they were the sort that should have stood firm, | 
for they had husbands—but in the end they came back. Little j 
enough good that did them, for they were marked, and we knew i 
it : they were got rid of, not just at once but as soon as it was | 
safe.’ 
One anecdote told me shows how complicated is this question f 
of a minimum wage. The forewoman—no, I apologise, it i$ 
always now the forelady—at the factory from which a tailoress 
got her work, told her, in pure kindness, that she was foolish not 
to come inside, and quoted to her the wages she would be able 
to earn. The money seemed so good that my friend was stag: 
gered. There is a delicate social distinction between ‘in’ amd 
“out” workers, and as a rule they do not speak to each other 
but this tailoress, happening to meet two ‘in’ workers, aske 
them if it were true. ‘ Yes,’ they said, ‘ you can get it for 02° 
week, or two, not often for three, for by then the machines best 
us, and we have to take arest.’ In this factory has been installe 
a very powerful electric plant to drive the machines. TP? 
workers, so she said, cannot modify the speed, though they cal 
stop their machines altogether if they wish. The strain can? 
be endured indefinitely. My friend asked me ‘ Which wee 
; will they take for reckoning what they should earn, the 02% i 
Š that they are hard at it or the ones when they. have to rest? 
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d—and this point deals more directly with the third law 
i mentioned, the Insurance Act—‘ Such a lot of young girls, too. 
There never Was such a time for young girls getting work, that 
js, anything under sixteen, when they have to be insured. We 
RA to call them the “Hats and pastry girls,’’ because they mostly 
ited at home and said that what they earned went on hats and 
pastry ; but it is young to put them to the machines.’ I hasten 
to add that I have here reported only what was told me: I know 
nothing at first hand about the conditions of work inside factories. 
On the whole, it is difficult to see the great unpopularity of 
the Insurance Act; most of these women pay their threepence 
a week cheerfully enough. There is a little grumbling at times 
about the treatment they receive, or do not receive, from panel 
doctors; but on the whole they are relieved to a great extent 
from their terror of falling ill. Before it was passed I saw a 
woman kept from dying of pneumonia almost entirely by ‘the 
purse under her pillow.’ She was fiercely determined not to 
leave this world until her children were old enough to fend for 
themselves. She lived because she would live, and was working 
again long before she was fit to do so. She told me she was 
able to work, but added: ‘I think my head is a bit queer still. 
Yesterday I thought I was at my brush machine, and I found I 
was dancing on my bed.’ Fortunately for her, the Home 
Workers’ Aid Association thought that dance indicated the need 
of a fortnight’s holiday at the Home of Rest at W alton-on-Naze, 
belonging to the Home Workers’ Association, founded and man- 
aged by Mr. Thomas Holmes, and here the dancing on the bed 
ceased. Had her illness come this year, that brush-maker would 
have been as well off as another home worker, a box-maker, 
who now lies in bed waiting for the hour in which her asthma- 
racked body will give up the struggle for one more breath. She 
is receiving seven and sixpence a week under the Insurance Act 
and tells me she will get it for twenty-six weeks, and hopes she 
‘won't outlive it. She added : ‘ And yet I’m not what you would 
call old, only forty-four ; it’s along of me being so stout, and my 
poor mother having gone the same way. Her seven and six- 
Dec a week has made that Act very popular in a very mean 

reet in Hoxton, 
ee since this article was begun, another instance of n 
eae at Act has been forced upon my notice. I got ee oe 
arene ome worker telling me she was in the Hospital for oe , 
seat © Square. I went, and found she had undergone a en 
Se operation, but was on her way to what may OF es 
mplete cure. Never was any woman more grateiui, OF 


She adde 


acre placidly content. ‘How about your children, Mrs- na eieegee 


(3 smiled merrily. ¢ Oh, there’s my seven and sixpence a we 
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Ct, 
so the home won't go, and my sister looks in and minds then | 
The trouble is that they tell me here I ought never again i al 


such long hours at my machine. But there—we’ll see. Sul 
kindness here, and such food! Chicken and port wine, anq then | 
will be hymns after tea, and’—here she dropped her Voice A r 
a most confidential whisper—‘ they wash you twice a day | i 
I would have paid her for that last remark. I wanted it a 
badly, for I do get so tired of the question always asked by the i 
very few unsympathetic people whom I meet—‘ Why can’t the i 
be clean?’ This question is usually put by someone with a bath. 
room at his or her disposal, plenty of time, and no need to think | 
about economy in soap. It is asked about women who are often | 
living with six or seven children, of both sexes and all ages, | 
in two rooms at the best. When are they to get privacy? Wh 
is going to pay for the fuel needed to boil up water in a kettle. 
on the one fire? And do the questioners realise that some oi. 
these women buy their coal by the pennyworth? If they ap 
dirty, more shame to the people who use sweet boxes, ties, coats, i 
tooth-brushes, etc., made under such conditions. As a matter. 
of fact, they are wonderfully clean ; it was with a smile of pure | 
joy that my friend said ‘They wash you twice a day!’ q 
Only once did I know a case in which something approaching | 
real want of cleanliness did exist. Then it was only comparative, 
and Heaven knows it was excusable. It was in the home ofa | 
maker of match-boxes. She had a blind husband and half a. 
dozen children; her pay was fivepence a gross for biggish boxes, | 
and about threepence a gross for small boxes; she walked acros | 
a shallow sea of boxes lying on the floor, her dress was unfit for | 
human being to wear, the sleeping arrangements for the family | 
were all wrong, and her youngest but one, aged four, sat at het | 
table helping mother by smoothing down the labels she had glued. | 
Is it surprising that such a place was unclean? I went there with | 
our deeply respected honorary manager, and with characteristit 
energy he set about doing something to help. Food and firing | 
Were necessary, also bedding and clothing, also some little mone: 
tary aid to enable her to take a day or so off for cleaning yy 
The result was—and let moralists tell me if it was good or noti 1 
T don't know—a definite improvement in those rooms, and të 
arrival of a seventh baby within a year. ; ee | 
The Home Workers’ Association has accomplished somethin E 
T hope; one of its greatest victories has been the partial breat i 
ing down of the isolation of its members. They are mostly E 3 

} women, spinsters or widows, or occasionally those with in 
husbands ; being as a rule rather more respectable than ihe 1 
immediate neighbours they sank too easily into the © keep mye 
to myself’ attitude. Each thought herself alone, but they ® | 
| 
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o realise that they have a hundred thousand fellows 
scattered about London. Bee giei each other now at meet- 
ings, and even entrust a visitor with messages to be carried from 
ghoreditch to Islington. The Association is not a trade union ; 
but I, for one, would find nothing to deplore if its members were 
T corporated in such bodies. These women want the same lesson 
which had to be taught to Elijah ; they want to learn more about 
the existente of the other six thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine who have remained upright. Their homes are their worlds. 
Perhaps they belong, unconsciously, to the ‘Humanitarian 
Deists.’ The existence of this sect was revealed to me by a Roman 
Catholic priest ; he had seen a man speaking in Hyde Park under 
a banner with the strange device “I am a Humanitarian Deist.’ 
Drawing near he heard the speaker’s profession of faith: ‘I'll 
tell you my religion : my ‘ome’s my ’eaven, my wife’s my Gawd, 
and our little children’s the angels.’ I mourn that I cannot have 
five minutes’ conversation with that wife and those children, just 
to hear their own account of their bliss. \ 
But these women are lonely; they sit and work all day, and 
think. Some day someone may find it worth while to find out 
what they do think about this puzzling world and their part in it. 
They are not resentful, but some of them at least are beginning 
to wonder if their condition was really heaven-ordained. Many 
of them would value an occasional friendly call from someone 
with leisure and ordinary good manners, and—if it be not too 
much to ask—a plentiful lack of views. Such visitors might be 
sure of one thing—they would not be begged of. In many years of 
experience I have been only twice asked for anything. Once an 
old, most highly respectable woman made a request. Someone 
unknown had sent her as a present the remains of a black silk 
bodice. Her heart thrilled to it, for black silk had been to her 
ever an emblem of rank. Alas! the giver had not parted too 
early from her gift; the sleeves were worn past all mending, yet 
the back and front were left, and it was really silk. My friend, 
who had known me for years, faltered out a plea. Would I, could 
I, see if I possessed a bit of old black silk that could be used for 
sleeves. She absolutely wriggled at asking for anything—it was 
against her whole nature; but that bodice was so*good, and 50 
bad. Vanity? Very likely; but I know that if I could have 


1913 


peginning t 


shown my sturdy, hard-working old friend to any woman of my 


acquaintance, told of hér hours of toil, and lifted the veil from her 
long life with its pleasant morning and grey evening, I should 
ane been allowed to keep for myself the privilege of hunting 
thi at remnant of silk. The second time I was®s nedi 

ing was a more serious affair. Jt was & call for immediate 


help ; : - 
P; unless a sovereign were at once forthcoming 2 
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i i 
be put into the street. Would I lend the money ?—it shoulq 
returned. Jt was lent, and about four months later iț Wag by! 
turned to me; it had been saved, penny by penny, by g Wom 
who earned on an average ten shillings a week. Someone A 
whom I told this asked if I had taken the money ; but that sonid 
one did not know my woman. I would not have put the ina f 
on her of giving it back, then and openly ; she would never ie | 
turned to me again. Í 
As a proof that visits are liked, I got lately a really athe | 
funny letter from a woman who had been out when I tried to See | 
her. ‘So sorry to have lost your visit; I never get anyone ț 
talk to except the children, and it would have been a Change t | 
see you.’ 
That there are plenty of people kind enough to make the little | 
effort necessary I know well, because of the ready response {| 
any call for help. Not that it is often necessary to ask at all: | 
there is a delightful circle of people in this world who appear to | 
impose a tax on their own pet scruples and theories. Sometime; | 
T reap the benefit, and smile. A lady living in the country, who 
had known me for years, and knew that I had some slight know. | 
ledge of theatrical matters, wrote for advice ; a protégée of hers | 
was about to wed, and was vexed because she had on her face | 
some scar, due to a slight operation : the bride feared that ‘his’ | 
family would laugh at her, so would I kindly send wisdom by 
post, also some face cream, or anything else which could be used | 
in daylight to cover up the mark on the wedding-day? Rather | 
breathless at this first and last appearance as a beauty doctor, I | 
did my best, and got in due course a letter back containing postal | 
orders for more than the amount I had spent.: And this state | 
ment. “Don’t send back the extra, money ; use it for your women 
if you like. I can’t keep it, for it was my offertory money; the 
vicar has taken to Romish ways, so I won’t give to Church ex- 
penses ; but I mustn’t make money out of my conscience.’ This 
truly Protestant donation, mixed with the result of a fast from 
cakes during the whole of Lent, the gift of someone else, and the 
proceeds of a horoscope cast by a white witch who cannot bring 
herself to make money by her astrological knowledge, made & 
very nice help for a box-maker out of work—for one fortnight 
only—owing to a third visit of measles to her children. Since 
people will give their money, will they not also give of thei 
time, and make personal friends of one or two toil-worn women? 


SYDNEY K. PHELPS. 
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THE ANIMALS SALVATION ARMY 


Eripite isti gladium qui sui est impos animi.—PLavrus. 
They never fail who die in a great cause.—BYRON. 


THE present era will be memorable in the history of the world 
as the most pre-eminent in social reform. ‘This progress in 
national morality has been largely achieved by a wider outlook 
induced by growth of the Imperial principle, by a broader educa- 
tion of all classes, by higher ideals of duty; and this advance has 
also been largely assisted by the ceaseless labour of philanthro- 
pists in every field of human endeavour. 

One of the many manifestations of this universal movement, 
which especially represents the general sentiment of the British 
nation, is the genuine progress of thought in regard to the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. It is difficult to believe, in 
view of the concrete expression of such ideas recently afforded 
by the consolidation of all previous legislation on their behalf, 
that less than a century ago these dumb creatures possessed no 
entity, or legal existence, of which the courts of this country 
could take cognisance. 

The present position occupied by the animals of Great Britain 
could have been but a nebula, a faintly luminous corona in the 
ether of thought surrounding the cause in those early years, 
when the voices of its first crusaders cried in the wilderness in 
their brave effort to champion the humble claims to justice of 
the most defenceless class of living creatures. Through countless 
Vicissitudes these pioneers sowed the seed, which lifted this sub- 
ject out of the arena of sordid controversy, and placed it for 
ete a higher and more serious plane, as one of the strong 
ao a Ta a sane and accepted creed. Tt was from their recogni- 
mike the necessity for this warfare against cruelty that the 
ae pinion of England arose, which has definitely, unmis- 
Tees anand for all time, committed itself to the adoption of a 

POA policy in regard to the lower creation. — 
one ae the moral influence of this pressure the due pora 

S fares has steadily developed, and the force oes - 
strikin § upon this subject has been demonstrated in many 
8 ways during recent years. 
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A notable illustration of this fact is found if we Contrast ù 

jeers and cat-calls which prevailed in the House of Lords viN 
Lord Erskine had the temerity to introduce a Bill for at 
protection of animals in 1809 with the rousing cheer, D 
greeted Mr. George Greenwood, M.P. for Peterborough, Thal 
he brought forward a Bill in the House of Commons in 1910). 
ameliorate the condition of worn-out horses intended for expo. 

i Though care of the animals should justly be considered d 
creditable effort of duty and honour, and is even becoming pari. 
of the machinery of our national life, yet one’s eyes alight upal 
many circumstances which emphasise the truth that the tactic 

and general equipment of the forces placed in the field by the 
various societies instituted to contend with their evil treatmey, 
bear as much analogy to the demands of modern methods and! 
civic progress as a circumscribed campaign conducted by guerj, 
troops compares with a great war undertaken by the organis. 
efficient fighting army of a mighty Power. This old gueril! 
warfare in the cause of humanity has had its fine fighters an. 
its skilled heroic leaders, who carried on the long struggle with 
dauntless courage and daring resource. Among those who mak) 

: the work of their generation justified and respected by posterity, 

re we find the honoured names of Richard Martin, William Wilber 
force, George Stephenson, and Charles Kingsley, who practical 
changed the face of the existence of England’s miserable animal 
by the magic of their prompt and determined captaincy. 

All people preferably support a principle and a cause whichi 
embodied in the best fighting men; and there was a strong rally 
round Lord Shaftesbury—that old prince of the humane mort 
ment—who fought for the betterment of these humble lives wil 
a dexterity, a combative vigour, and a fearlessness as splentil| 
as that of Robert the Bruce at the head of his mountain hosts, % 
Hereward the Wake defending the Isle of Ely. Staunch adheri 
ents gradually arose from every class and from all professions 
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4 united in an endeavour to force their purpose out of the reall) 
m of dreams into that of reality and to ride out the storm of ridictl) 
5 and opposition encountered in the initial stages of that reform 
“ Their efforts to secure, after centuries of brutality, sont 
; guarantee of advantage and security for the sub-human ™ || 
7 resulted in the foundation of the Society for the Prevention 


Cruelty to Animals in 1824 


i (subsequently granted the additio” : 
title of Royal), which is, and will ae remain, the st q 
prosecuting organisation of Great Britain, the offices of whl 3 
should form headquarters for the issue of all technical field onde) 


and should constitute a base for all further operations of allia“ 
and conquest. 4 


à p | | i 
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the! The 210 inspectors employed by this Society constitute an 


a fraternity employed in arms to safeguard 


They any of occupation, rnit 
ty a interests of animals; 1t 1s trusted without fear, without 
tal favour, and without compromise. ; 

They This labour of rescue and ransom 1s undoubtedly both 


nd necessary ; but it is open to question whether a 


0 iy ellent 2 
exc decisive stand is being made to impress upon the 


Dory, ficiently 
ef f this nation, by means of many other lines of com- 


‘di citizens © ESE 
Dat munication, the duty of universal service in regard to the lower 
Upn creation, and to render them co-partners 1n the national inherit- 
tig) = ance of mercy, and in the resources offered by all forms of 
th humane endeavour. 
Dent! Nationalisation of public duties and of public services comes 
and nearer every day, and the indisputable fact that new methods 
Til are required in this particular branch of reform is known to every- 
vise]! one connected with these forces ; but no word must be breathed 
rill! on account of loyalty to a system in which it is feared that the 
and! cause of the animals is often an abstraction or an asset as 
wit occasion may demand. Could reticence possibly be more foolish 
nade or more dangerous if the phalanx of fresh ideas can be put ` 
erity forward by those who are ready to control their proposals in 
Iber accordance with the dictates of reason? 
cally! Though the sinews of war must ever loom large in a collective 
mak contest of emancipation, we must not accept these tithes with 
t folded hands, but must recognise the fact that, in the duty of 
ch i storming the long chain of the outworks of cruelty by active 
rally and creative measures, even money and a sympathetic public are 
OA useless without energetic and capable organisation. 
with Responsibility occasionally sits lightly upon the councils, 
dil | officials, and members of our various societies, and sloth is per- 
8, 01 mitted sometimes to conclude an armistice with the powers of 
dheri evil; while the weaving of the strands of this web of warfare 
jonsi apparently involves no particular strain upon the intellect, 


ealn į although the ground-plan of the struggle should be the map of 
icult the world. 


orn: We may deduce from present circumstances that more benefit 
somè to animals would result if less were expected from the pocket of 
ra the public, and unfettered developments were demanded from the 
no mental mobility and_endowment_oftheir defending forces. In 
jonali this “maintenance and headship:of great persons ” the power of 
sole) Constructive genius should be exacted as @ dominant factor m 


biði the active service of leaders of the future fighting line; and this 


cGy) al Prerogative and privilege should only appertain to those” 
jan Whose talents confer some lustre, and convey some assét to the 
k; cause. re 70 ie 
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Advisory committees must forge the links of a more disein 
future and must guide action into the field of practical Opera h 
by the inspiration of plans, declaring no diffculty instr 
able, deeming no sacrifice excessive, and by the employme i 
officials who hold Nature’s brief for these destitute cee 
whom to illtreat is not only a dishonest act but is algo an aa íi 

; eae wil n 
to the Universal Creator. 

The threads of this warp and woof will spread over 
area, buf Britons are, guardians who should know few ho 
time or space, who should despise sham fights, and who show! a 
meet fresh calls with the weapon of independent judgment, a 
with a searchlight of concentrated reflexion, revealing 4, 
perspective of nobler realities and illuminating the Spiritu 

perception of the—world. a 

No other nation possesses so proud a right to float thi 
national loan abroad, to enter the lists of so vast an arena, t 
accept with rigid tenacity the perpetual challenge of baulke 
self-interest, and to champion unflinchingly the fulfilmen: 
of those unalterable ideals which alone contain the seeds g 
victory. 

Let these societies, therefore, readjust their mental outlook 
to new requirements; let them preach a stronger faith in al! 
-humane endeavours, and pledge themselves to further works in 
accordance with it, fearlessly calling up reinforcements for home| 
or foreign service, reorganising local and territorial companies, 
fortifying lines of defence by the formation of auxiliary batta: 
lions, and by finding further powers of expansion for the splendi 
fighting material afforded by the reserve of regular supporters. 

_ Let us impart coherence to this policy by leading the comi 
bined regiments with adequate methods, equal continuity, andal 
steady hand; bearing in mind that even in the uniform anii 
centralised jurisdiction of England that feature of mercy whio 
should characterise the relationship between man and his living 
chattels 18 frequently absent, for self-advantage and greed a 
gam never dictate a humane treatment of animals. | 
; D uring the past decade the public has developed an unrefled! | 
* 4g appreciation for the performances of trained animals, 2% 
ie ae influenced the increase of establishments 00 ™ f 
ea where these unhappy creatures are educated to th®) 
ease accomplishments by methods too heartbreaking 
relate in these pages. - l 
ees es purchase, but if the bargain inclu 
soon succumb ne ° Showman is advised that these ie 

arous usage. To bears and dogs all fo 
of torture may be applied with less risk. Mr. S. L. Bensu”! 
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“} should surely suggest the total abolition of perform 
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19 
n the course of an admirable article devoted to this 


old us i ; 
ea which appeared in the English Illustrated Magazine : 
su 
be imagined that owners illtreat their victims on the stage. 
the wretched, jll-ventilated underground cellars where the greatest 
kept that most of the weekly rehearsals are held, with 


em are 
iment of suffering that would shock a slaughterman. Many 


Tt must not 
It is in 
number of th 


an accompan h it formance i tate borderi 
on animal 2028 through its perfo in a state bordering upon the 


aan with such an obvious terror of doing the wrong thing, that it is really 
surprising how an intelligent audience can avoid seeing the true state of 


affairs. oao i 
‘At a theatre of varieties, whose management 1s of the very best, a 


foreigner and his wife came with a dog show. „Nothing was noticed on the 
first night, and the proprietor left with his animals, saying he would come 
and rehearse on the following morning. At about half-past eleven on the 
succeeding day he rushed into the manager’s office, a sorry spectacle. He 
hurriedly explained to the startled manager that, while quietly rehearsing 
some ruffians he had never seen before set upon and mauled him. At his 
request the representative of the house accompanied him to the stage, and 
there found the dogs cowering in a corner, and the wife of the owner 
screaming out uncomplimentary remarks in a foreign tongue to. some three 
or four stage hands who stood together in a group. ‘What is the cause 
of this disgraceful conduct?’ cried the manager. ‘ This here, sir,’ said one 
of the men, quietly handing a dog collar with a cord attached. ‘The brute 
had collars like this on all the dogs, and was jerking them. We've promised 
to lynch him if we catch him at it again.’ The manager took up the big 
broad collar, which was full of sharp jagged nails, and then went up to 
the dogs, who shrank from him howling, with their necks scarred and 
bleeding. The trainer was forbidden to use the collars, and, as may be 
supposed, ceased to rehearse at the theatre, but doubtless employed them on 
his own premises, where there were no English workmen to interfere. 3 
At yet another house I once watched a boy directing the movements of 

a pair'of elephants. His treatment seemed particularly gentle. When he 
wished them to move he pushed with the handle of a light whip, and they 
responded with an alacrity that was inexplicable until examination of the 
handle revealed a long thin steel spike. One evening as I stood in the 
wings at a theatre the curtain fell on a man who was fondling a little dog 

just taken from a tiny portmanteau. As soon as he was shielded from the 

sighb of the audience he threw the little animal several yards for one of 

the assistants to catch. The throw was a clumsy one—the poor little dog 

fell on the hard boards with a pitiful yell, whereupon the assistant caught 

it by one foot and tossed it into a basket, which he tied down and carried 

out with the rest, to proceed to another house of entertainment. 

it A 1s scarcely necessary to continue the recital of these brutalities. pna 

get say that the lives of these dumb performers are, in the ma joie 

stri n n everlasting torment, which only death can end. Bruised, pany: 

à ae , and wounded, the animals, in whose tricks humane people taxe 

ght, lead an existence that calls aldud for alleviation. > 


umane effort 


ances which 


are nei : : . : i er: 
e neither instructive nor interesting, and which merely pander 


to that: greed of gold which has instigated the commission of 50 


The cumulative experience of a century of h 
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many of the world’s most sordid crimes. The elementary ] 
ciples of humanity are lost and degraded by the spectacle of a 
less' creatures mentally and physically terrorised ; a fear gene e} 
in the case of wild animals in captivity by red-hot irons a 
bars, and cutting whips—cruelties perpetrated upon poor apne 
tices holding no hope of future reward, but possessing a 
certainty of continuous illtreatment. In the eyes of merc a) 
common sense these ignoble exploitations of lives overshado i 
by suffering should be made illegal, and the public shoulq Unis 
in a firmly expressed refusal to frequent any place of entertain, 
ment where these desolate strolling players, whose intelligence à | 
never keep pace with the competition and abnormal efor, 
enforced upon them, wear out their miserable lives—igolaty 

most pitiable units—tortured to make a British holiday. 
Pending total abolition, all owners of performing animal 
should be registered, the accommodation of the animals and ther 
bodily condition inspected at frequent intervals, while no py 
formance should be licensed without being passed by the Goyen, 
ment inspector. | 
Another piece of work which is ready to our hands a 
involves no stumbling block, or rock of offence, could be presse]! 
on with the full and assured conviction that in taking suchi 
step we have behind us the deliberate and considered sanctio! 
of the community. A strong and growing public opinion exist 
as to the necessity of causing the terms of the Geneva Conver 
tion to be extended so as to include assistance to wounded animal 
in time of war, thus vindicating their right of reclamation froni 
@ position of certain suffering and most uncertain redemption 
the various fields of modern conflicts; and also paving the wi) 
for the possibility of an organised unit for their relief, under tt 
terms of the Geneva, Convention, becoming a recognised part o 
military operations in every part of the world. E 
At present de jure belli of all countries the tragedy of the’ 
horses, whose Services form one of the great assets of warfare, | 
ee and the demands of humanity and civilisation call ft 
BREE ond ett sereement uyon the set 9 
- tribute, and Sin i oe at wom el sete ee A 
require an elo Sone one eee ae fi osmo M el 
to summarise PE He oe Be en deod, ne aed { 
mate the thinkin l enn determination, nan shop r 
8 clement of all communities, to widen the 8% 


of humane effort by some attempt to mitigate the awful ¢” s 
tions of thirst, starvation, wounds, and torture, which ™ 
always befall them on these occasions. Di 
National Justice, dignity, and gratitude, demand. that sou? 
attempt at rescue should be made, and let Great Britain, © | 


atej! 
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her centuries of heroism na eo E ie a friendly lead to 
ail Powers in urging that 3 erms o the Geneva Convention 
shall enable necessary help to E given to the wounded and dying 
horses who perish in the neutral zones of battlefields, where at 
gent no country’s humane laws are operative. 

Dari the public opinion of Great Britain suggest to the 
national honour of every Great Power (and national honour is 
no party question) that the legitimate rights of war should be 
extended in no ambiguous terms to the horses, whether they 
serve in the field under the flag of Great Britain or under that 
of any other country. When some definite agreement upon this 
proposed extension of the terms of the Geneva Convention has 
heen arrived at, and has been ratified by the Governments of the 
various countries which will be represented at the approaching 
third Hague Conference, it would be possible for the humane 
leaders of every army in the world eventually to institute a 
special corps, whose duties it would be to afford such necessary 
assistance to their own animals under Red Cross protection as 
the factors and conditions governing any particular campaign 
might determine and permit. The military authorities of every 
land could then direct all non-commissioned officers of mounted 
corps to undergo a course of instruction under a veterinary officer 
on the subject of rendering first aid to injured animals, or of 
taking such steps as would lessen the pain of those whose wounds 
are causing intense suffering. Certificates could be awarded as 
in other courses of special instruction, viz. farriery, signalling, 
or reconnaissance. 

A certified non-commissioned officer could be detailed for 
duty with each troop of cavalry, battery of artillery, or other 
mounted bodies, and he could carry, in addition to a weapon for 
the humane slaughtering of such animals as are palpably past 
recovery, appliances for affording temporary relief. 

A small body of certified non-commissioned officers could be 
attached in times of war to the Army Medical Corps for the 
purpose of accompanying stretcher parties on the field of battle 
and dealing with injured animals as aforesaid; and the Army 
Veterinary Department of all countries could be placed on the 
same footing as the other departments of the various armies, 
such as the medical, school, pay, and ordnance departments. 
wa a recently published pamphlet by the present writer, 

nutled De Profundis Clamavi, the following remarks upon this 
Subject occur : i 


let a the mournful human ebb-tide that takes place from every battlefield, 
aa organise relief for the maimed and shattered non-human wreckage, 
aa ne taken all risks, whose stréngth has been the backbone of an army, 
~" Who creep, devoid of human guidance, in the grey dawn of military 
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successes or reverses, to hideous deaths on lonely hillsides, 


r in trackless wastes. à y 
| i These fugitives at present possess no belligerent rights, but the rio | 
| pour forth that blood, which is also the lifeblood of every army of a 

country in the world; and the admission of their humble claims to a 
support of international law should clamour at the door of the hearts ot t 
soldiers, and their unmerited misery 1n times of war should constitute «| 
appeal to the common manhood of all nations. ; a 
A historic and patriotic association 1s attached to their tragic fat. | 
every land, for the record of their suffering is written in indelible letters 
the history of the world’s wars. I 
This suffering is as old as the first dawn of warfare, and these feat, 
voices call to us down the ages, from the bloody plains of Marathon, iral 
the burning plains of Hindustan, from the dreary heights of Abraham, frat 
the triumphant field of Waterloo, and from the stricken field of Omdurmay | 
Their voices rise from the frozen wilds of the retreat from Moscow, fron 
the snow-clad heights of the Crimea, from far Manchurian hills, fron | 
shadeless deserts, from many a desperate rally, and from the privations at 
many a beleaguered city. They echo from camps, from convoys, from. 
assaults and sieges, from the walls of Troy to the ramparts of Königgrat | 
and the fall of Kirk Kilisse. They are borne to us by the winds of the! 
world, Hast and West, North and South, from the supreme moments oj! 
forlorn hopes, from the past and present fighting areas of all continents | | 
and they sound to us from the dense mist of misery engendered by the wan | 
of all centuries upon those frail lives, which have ever been trampled in th | 
dust of all national struggles. | 
These sad contingents, of whose fate few war correspondents give intel: 
ligence, occupy a sure place in the stronghold of modern thought, for ever | 
nation must realise the age-long record of these animals’ magnificent servio | 
to mankind ; the gallantry and fidelity which they have evidenced ina | 
thousand combats; and the eternal obligation of a trust that has never | 
been misplaced. May special help for horses become a recognised unit oi | 
the future military organisation of every nation, for such recognition wouli 
be a fulfilment of that instinct of humanity which is becoming the world’s [ 
divine inheritance ; and it will also mean that we have listened, above the | 
great hosts of the Crescent and the Cross, above the passion, the tumult 
and the storms of strife, to the voice of that great Power which is enthroned 
beyond the formula of all religions. 
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Tt is perhaps hardly Utopian to trust that an active. sense of | 
shame will permeate all thinking sections of the community wl? | 
are aware of the object-lessons in cruelty contained in ‘ships that f 
pass in the night,” carrying those sad consignments known as the { 
Decrepit Horse Traffic. i i 

The reason why the exportation of horses to Holland ani 
Belgium is so large is to be found in the scarcity of meat 4 
those countries, and the imperative necessity for the poore 
classes to secure cheap animal food. The Dutch Governne 
allows importation of carcasses under certain conditions, bat 
Belgian authorities, by an Act passed in 1895, p ermit only hive 
animals to enter their country, — Shee on oe 

The British ports from which these old horses are shipped ut 
___ the various London docks, the ports of Goole, Grimsby, Ne | 
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an in districts worked by independent societies ; while London, 
Asie, and Grimsby are supervised by the R.S.P.C.A. The 
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tle-on-Tyne, Hull, Leith, and Grangemouth, the last four 


oo often neither fed nor watered while on board, and 


ges are t 3 : 
no dation on the ships is generally utterly unsuitable 


the accommo 


and inadequate. j 
On arrival at Antwerp the animals are walked over four miles 


to the Government stables to be examined for glanders, con- 
sumption, etc. ; while many, after such examination, are marched 
many miles further before they reach the butchers, or purchasers 
who grind out their remaining strength in country labour.. — 
In order to give some idea of the extent of this traffic, and 
to emphasise its enormous growth, a tabulated statement of the 
number of decrepit horses exported during several years is here 


given : 
Exports in Decrepit Horse Trafic 
Country Value £5 and under Value £10 and under Total 
BELGIUM — 
1904 2,475 14,492 16,967 
1905 3,005 18,454 21,459 
1906 4,729 23,092 27,811 
1907 1,777 24,518 26,295 
1908 1,311 21,963 93,974. 
1909 1,734 21,328 93,062 
1910 3,261 20,577 23,838 
1911 3,052 22,870 25,922 
HoLLAND— 
1904 2,333 3,898 6,231 
1905 11,161 3,693 14,854 
1906 15,149 3,926 19,075 
1907 15,719 3,457 19,176 
1908 13,185 - 8,290 16,475 
1909 14,587 2,424 17,011 
1910 14,581 3,098 17,679 
1911 14,846 3,605 18,451 


In addition to the above, 6574 horses, value 201. and” 
were exported in 1911 to Belgium, and 2545 horses, val 
ag over, to Holland, making a total of 9119. In 
eee of horses in this country, it would seem that s 
: ese animals (mares) might be kept in this count a 
‘age, for breeding purposes. ‘The figures for 
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| condition that they had to be conveyed to the Governm ent Fi A 
in floats. k eh 
| Official figures of the Board of Agriculture show that y Y 
| horses were rejected by the Board’s inspectors in 1911, and i 
up to the 30th of September 1912. - & 
To quote from a leading article in a recent issue of gy i 
Daily Mail : h 
A ; E 
Though we may not be able to suppress this traffic, or to eliminat) i 
half-million a year from our trade returns, we can see to it that Uor 
| conditions of the traffic are humanised. Rigorous inspection of the arram, 
í ments made for transport on sea and on land should be insisted On, ayl 
argument and appeal should be used to secure the co-operation of if q 
Governments of Holland and Belgium. E t 
K r 
But a shocking state of affairs continues, in spite of reiten d 
assurance to the contrary made in both Houses of Parliament "i 
official representatives of that department whose duty it is) ' 
carry out the Diseases of Animals Act, 1910; of which Clause } 
provides that ; 


if any horse examined under this Act shall be found by the veterinay| 
3 inspector to be in such a physical condition that it is cruel to keep it alive) 
it shall be lawful for him, without the consent of the owner, to slaughta) 


the animal, or cause it to be slaughtered, in such a manner as to inflictal 
little suffering as practicable. 


The heart aches for the frailty of those altruistic aspiration 
presumed to have been absorbed, assimilated, and incorporate 
in our national existence, when between such hopes and tle} 
reality yawns this gulf of anguish; and wonder supervenes asti 
how it can have passed into the currency of accepted beliefs thit 
Britons are ever crusaders and liberators, while we countenal®) 
this betrayal of the great faith we profess. : 
Such pretensions 
__ the general law of hu 

still close over thes imed 


(Of the slaughterhouse, are a Gehtn 


of the world service me gue 


oo 
_ Presumed 
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jon; for animals being placed at a safe distance from 
d for the destruction of those seriously injured on the 
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poilers ; an 


E chief imports now arrive from Ireland, this traffic having 


ed that from the Argentine. All steamers conveying this 
are presumed to be inspected upon arrival at Birken- 
head, and the landing of cattle is supervised by officials of the 
Board of Agriculture ; but the number of inspectors employed is 
insufficient to ensure all the laudable provisions of the Act being 
rigidly carried out. 3 7 

Owing to foot and mouth disease the animals are at present 
uarantined in lairages for twelve hours, and the result has been 
that they may be fed and.watered during this period, and can 
rest after the fatigues of the voyage before proceeding to their 
destination. 

The weakness of the animals’ situation consists in the desire 
to land as large a number of beasts alive as possible, thus saving 
the insurance money, upon which the captain of each ship 
receives a bonus; for anxiety of this nature might lead to an 
omission to destroy those injured. ; 

The Transatlantic cattle trade has decreased considerably 
owing to a growing importation of chilled meat, and there is no 
reason why all imported meat should not be chilled or frozen in 
the future. 

A serious outcry has been raised lately as to the scant obser- 
vance of humane methods in the enormous poultry traffic from 
Ireland. Thousands of birds arrive in England weekly from that 
country, a large proportion perishing on the way from the neglect 
and overcrowding. The difficulty in dealing with the terrible 
conditions of this traffic is owing to the consignor being domiciled 
‘In Ireland, and therefore not subject to the jurisdiction of English 
courts. The initiation of proceedings thus involves the despatch 
of witnesses from this country, and incurs weighty expense. i 

Many Irish magistrates appear to regard these necessary — 
Prosecutions as an interference with legitimate trade indus 
or as an additional wrong to Ireland; and if a conviction results 
the fines are so small that they act as no deterrent. Bae 
Rae only solution of the problem is for the Board o 
ae fulfil a promise, entered into some time ago, 4 
nae under the Poultry Act regulating the size 0 
a 2 of birds to be conveyed in each, and for prope 

on Water en route. ; £ 
ae he he date of this assurance, the 
= e, however, been circumscrib 
mmunications of a more 


supersed 
live freight 


that inquiries, 
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W 
are taking place, and that famished fowls of the next genera a 
will derive benefit from official seed now being sown if i 

ilator artment. k ` 
Eo blood sports’ have been justly described ag « dit 
sions in which the sense of fairness is so far lost Sight of th 
the ‘‘ sporting chance,” which constitutes the essence of all 
sport, ceases to exist.’ 

Foremost amongst these degrading pastimes comes 
coursing, which exists chiefly in the North of England, ando 
hardly knows whether those who engage in this cruel gamę w 
which the only hazard is which dog gets the rabbit first) at 
most to blame, or legislators who permit such exhibitions i; c 
the first place, the rabbit—-perhaps the most timid of Brit © 
creatures—is never in a fit state to run for its life when it arrive. 
at the place of execution. It has probably been travelling ove, 
night, and has lived in a state of bewilderment and apprehensiy, 
since its capture, too spell-bound by fear to feed. - Moribwi. 
with fright and semi-starvation, coupled with the noise of i 
gambling, swearing crowd, the dazed creature knows not whe; 
to turn, upon release in a perfectly strange country. It usual) 
crouches, or runs straight into the jaws of expectant dogs: th 
referee announces the winner, and another melancholy litik! 
victim is produced to squeak, double, and, panting, draggled wit) 
mud, meet the same fate. It is only when some such act al 
coursing a rabbit twice, or holding it up (before being coursell, 


in front of the dogs, is perpetrated, that the police are allovel, 
to interfere. i 
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country, 


animal’s frantic endeavours to elude its pursuers. Sever) 
Instances have occurred of deer impaling themselves on i% 
spikes in their efforts to escape ; and the fecords of the chase d 
carted deer are full of instances of terrible cruelty, that shor 
have been sufficient to cause a cessation of the custom long 3 
= ee barbarous sport should be relegated to the past, to take” 

pie ae the forbidden atrocities of bull, badger, and = 
i Can we not turn over an 
ing a sport which violates th 
attitude which so-called 
victims of this l 
deliberately intend 
The mask has 


b 


„an, eet) E A AE et a T 


ew leaf in life’s old ledger by aboli : 
€ spirit of the law—for the unt 5 
Sportsmen so often assume towards A | 
ow-down diversion is unreliable, whe? tT 
ed to deceive? 


i 
been removed from any fallacious argumen? l 
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suppor? fi AREAS shooting by the following excellent 
remarks, taken from an article in Fry’s Magazine, republished 
by the RSP OA.: 


We condemn all kinds of trap-shooting as unfair and unsportsmanlike, 
but we condemn less the actual principles of the business than the side issues 
of cruelty which it too often involves. Over and over again have we been 
assured by those who uphold amusements of the shabby class that there is 
no more cruelty involved in shooting birds from the trap than in killing 
them in the field. But it is there that we would join issue, and ask the 
promoters of this sort of ‘sport’ one or two questions which we fancy they 
would find it difficult to answer. 

Tirstly, is active cruelty in the form of ‘doctoring’ birds, either as to 
their bodies or their plumage, entirely unknown in connection with pigeon- 
shooting from traps ; and are such practices ever employed in connection 
with the shooting of wild birds in field or covert? Secondly, is it not a 
fact that owing to overcrowding, or to long journeys by rail, or to being 
left out in the cold for hours before they are trapped, pigeons and other 
birds used in this reprehensible business are often deprived of what chances 
of escape from the gun they might have had if better treated? Thirdly, can 
it be denied that the proportion of wounded birds to those killed outright 
is very great owing to the fact that the majority of the birds shot at are 
struck from behind? And fourthly, is it not true that in many cases no 
trouble at all is taken to collect the birds directly they fall to the ground, 
the result being that many are left wounded upon the ground for a 
considerable time? 

We declare emphatically that trap-shooting of any kind—but more 
especially when it is associated with cruelty in excess of its recognised 


_ principles—is a disgusting form of ‘sport,’ and no one who wishes to lay 


any claim to being taken for a gentleman or a sportsman will associate 
himself with it either as an active participant or as a spectator. We 
believe that there is no man of education who indulges in trap-shooting 
without some feeling of shame, but either his desire for gain or his lust for 
blood seems to dull whatever qualms of conscience he may possess. The 
action of the Hurlingham Club in banishing pigeon-shooting from its pro- 
gramme should have been a good enough hint to sensible persons that such 


. diversion is not considered good form in the best circles at the present 


time. (N 
_ The Bill recently introduced by the Bishop of Hereford in the 
n of Lords with a view to extend the operation of the 
rotection of Animals Act, 1911, is designed to protect those 
animals, which, though nominally wild, are, in fact, kept in 
Ke anement and released for the immediate purpose of being 
ae coursed, or shot. It is to be hoped that more will be 
i of this amending measure during the next Session, for 
use 2 proposes that 


Any Person who either: 


rae ) takes part or assists in the hunting, coursing, or shooting of any 


Sa which has to his knowledge been kept in confinement, and is 
Vo for the purpose of such hunting, coursing, or shooting ; ot 
1. LXXIV—No, 449 31 
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e {oy 
any Place 


ssists in the management of, any plac 


(b) keeps or uses, or 2 
g, or shooting, or permits 


purpose of such hunting, cours 


be so used, ; 
shall be liable, on conviction in manner provided by the Summary i 
diction Acts, to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds for cach da $ 
which he commits such offence, and in default of pay ment, to imprisonmey i 
with or without hard labour, for a period. not exceeding three months, " 


N 


Surely the Liberal Government, whose excellent senge y 

a proportion favours all schemes for equalising burdens, will remo, 

these cruel taxes upon the lives and liberties of a harmless Do nf 

lation, will resist the false clamour of spurious sportsmen, Jurig 

packed in their: own interest, and will adopt the dictum tha 
those who will not be ruled by the rudder of humane endeavon 
shall meet the rock of legislation. i 

The keeping in check of rabbits and other vermin is a gra f 
necessity in order to prevent the destruction of crops, Woods, an 
pastures; but some substitute should be found for the stee. 
tooth trap, which is a relic of barbarism, an inheritance from th) 
age of the Inquisition, when bigots devoted thought and time ty, 
the most effective means of inflicting unbearable torture upm|- 
their fellow-creatures. 

The desired reformation should take the form of a fresh! 
implement designed to kill the animal when caught, or to cap 
ture it without the excruciating clasp of iron teeth biting into 
Jacerated flesh and broken bones, retaining the little body in 
continuous agony, sometimes for hours, till the trapper or keepa 
comes to finish his work, but oftener until suffering wastes it) 
strength and brings the relief of death. 

Many attempts have from time to time been made to solre{ 
the problem, and everyone must hope that the desired object wil 
soon be attained. ‘Towards this end the Committee of tl! 
R.S.P.C.A. has from time to time renewed its previously offere 
L for meee vermin traps, with, unfortunately as yet, 
useful result. 

Until a practical, painless, and inexpensive trap which shill) 
take the place of the one in present use is invented, it may be! 
well to mention that the Ground Game Act of 1880 speciali i 
promoti tenants from placing spring traps anywhere for te 
purpose of catching ground game, except ‘in rabbit holes” “| 
z ee, illegal to set them in open fields; and the Jaw re 4 
ea eee person acting in contravention of this ce . 
eae „ary Conviction, be liable to a penalty not exce?, 

vaun. Were this particular section of the Act si 
ae ai catching rabbits by means of spring traps wou 
reer be a paying method of capture. ‘This is a most imp 
point, for traps are frequently to be fo j 


ound in places WH i 
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for g œ rabbit holes, and are then not only a constant danger 
se to rabbi , : er 
Place not i 3 are also liable to be forgotten by keepers. Š 
r E to a unfortunate feature of this case is the fact that rabbits 
Tig 


wl | for feeding purposes do not find so ready a market as those 
ol ae Wee heen trapped—a curious paradox, when one remembers 
| oe congumers are compelled by necessity to buy game which 


| been shot, though they prefer rabbits killed from traps. 
Dse gl pa ing at this from a practical point of view, the flesh of 
reMoy, | ee er sabbits must be inferior to that of shot rabbits, because 
5 op. ee i ours of indescribable torture to which, in nine cases out of 
Juria [i t 3 they have been subjected, must have used up the vital energy 
n thar car nerve power, and so advanced the process of decomposition 
avon FANN than if they are killed at once by shot. It becomes, there- 

i fore, also a question of health, and to those people who care 
a | ae for themselves than for the ‘lower creation’ this argument 

ant 


f should appeal with much force. Regarding it from either point, 
we should persuade purchasers to buy shot rabbits in preference 


; | to trapped ones, and thus counteract this preference which en- 
ee i [i courages a barbarous form of killing by setting a premium on its 
"PM results. 
i Game-preserving is responsible for wholesale destruction of | 
fred) domestic animals, for such trespassers are shot or trapped with- 
9 ce f out regard to whether they are poachers or their intrusion is 
5 El due to accident. The excuse invariably advanced in such cases 
Js { by keepers is that the traps were merely set to catch rats, though 
A fi 


ai the size and strength of gins employed renders the truth of 
tes "i such statements very doubtful. 
j The journals of this country, with a public spirit which does 
) e them infinite credit, have invariably accorded their unqualified 
la support in advocating the reform of any peculiarly unfortunate 
of | feature of animal suffering. A notable instance of the exercise 
ye of this beneficent influence was afforded a few years ago in the 
jets Publicity given by the Press to deplorable revelations in regard 
to the decrepit horse traffic, and history has recently repeated 
itself in the sustained endeavours of the Daily Mail to impress 
ae the minds of the reflecting element of society a paramount 
uty of reform as regards methods of killing prevalent in our 


slaughter-houses, and the unnecessary pain and terror caused 
my victims thereby. 


0 ae Xilling should always be carried out with an implement —_ 
e aoe while stunning should take place before the use of 
slaughter’; as the certainty of the pole-axe depends upon the 
be E ER am, nerve, and physical condition. Care should 

each othe ae animals are slaughtered out of sight and smell of 

Den bef *> and that all blood, ete., should be removed from the 

cre the entrance of another animal. Municipal abattoirs 

312 
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should be established as in other European countries, thug eny 


ing supervision and adequate A a humane, oa 
sumers’, and sanitary point of view. A : slaughtermen shou 
be duly licensed; and in cases where private slaughter-hoy,. | 
exist, they should be subject to an annual licence. J 


Many observant people must notice the frequency with whi | 
horse-drawn traffic is overloaded in England, as the Protecting | 
of Animals Act, 1911, has not been sufficient in this respet. | 
The Law Times informs us that | 


Mr. George Greenwood’s brief Bill, recently introduced in the How | 
of Commons, proposes to strengthen the law further so that any person | 
causing, or attempting to cause, a horse to draw a load exceeding a certain | 
weight, ascertainable as hereinafter noted, is to be deemed to have oven, | 
loaded the horse, a word including a mule or donkey. He can, however k 
escape this clause if he can show such a short length of time or shori 
distance or other special circumstance as would prevent the load being | 
excessive having regard to the circumstances. Presumably a steady dom | 
gradient would constitute such a special circumstance. The maximun | 
load is to be calculated thus: For a vehicle proceeding at a trotting pace, a | 
weight equal to twice the weight of the horse, and in any other case iti 
to be a weight equal to two and a half times the weight of the horse. Th i 
aggregate weight of the horses will be taken where two or more draw a single | 


load. 
Tt is little known that the fashionable practice of docking | 
stands condemned by the curious anatomical fact that horses | 
. have the power of twitching the thin sheet of muscles of the | 
shoulder and ribs (known as the pannicular carnosis) in order to | 
shake off the attacks of irritating insects, and they are thus i 
enabled by nature to protect places which they cannot reach by | 
means of the tail. To deprive them of their principal weapon o | 
defence from such discomforts is therefore an anachronism it l 
our enlightened era. l i 
It is contended that docked horses are safer to drive, becaus | 
the reins are less likely to be caught under a shortened dock | 
than under one which is normal. This contention will not, how | 
ever, bear investigation, because so many horses are drivet | 
unamputated in this manner without accident; and also for the 
obvious reason that a mutilated animal is always nervous. 


The following reply was given on the 18th of June » 
State for War, to a question put D 
, asking whether any steps hav’ | 
uncil to prevent the docking ° 


Colonel Seely, Secretary of 
Mr. George Greenwood, M.P. 
been taken by the Army Co 
horses : 


hh 
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sty | ‘is subject, and an order is now being issued to all concerned 
oa Pee iar three years from this date no docked horse will be purchased for 
Lon} tha 
i Be the Army: t fh i 

a Another great error in the trea ment of horses, about which 
| blic seems to have placed its conscience in commission, is 
Thigh | the pu f bearing-reins. Every day miserable creatures, with 


ctio | the Bea athe tossing heads, held in a vice by a gag-bit, are 
Dee, | RT standing in torture for hours outside shops and houses 

! > don thoroughfares. It is well known that this continued 
Hous | o ression of the larynx eventually distorts the windpipe to 
7a | os degree as fo impede respiration ever afterwards, excoriates 
ttait | 


the mouth and lips, induces roaring, and sometimes causes 


Over | . . F 
for the post mortem examination of hundreds of horses 


rever, | apop! exy, phe 
aa has proved these facts. By order of the Government the Tein is 
He not used on artillery horses. The late Field-Marshal Sir John 
mn! Burgoyne, an engineer officer of the highest distinction, re- 
a marked : 
i | It is not only inflicting a torment, but is absolutely injurious to the 
ingle | working power of the animal ; as is clearly perceptible in witnessing the 
difference in the natural position of the horse, if with it, or withont it, in 
_ | drawing a load up hill. 
king | 
rges | This statement particularly refers to the use of the hame 
the) rein on cart-horses, which in heavy draught work is responsible 
rt| for a large portion of the horse’s power being lost, from the 
this! animal being unable to get his head and neck down, and thus 
iby) throwing more of the weight of his body into the collar. The 
nof| powerful muscles which pull forward the shoulders and indirectly 


, in| the fore limbs, and which are attached to the head and neck, 


| re thus placed in the least favourable position for exercising 


ue} their function; so that the horse’s action as well as its speed and 
ock| Strength are impaired from this mechanical disadvantage. 

ow: | _There is no more distressing sight than a plucky cart-horse 
ven) ‘Teed back tight to the hames when ascending a hill with a 
the | heavy load: and every carter should be warned of the pressure 


3 the mouth, and consequent handicap to the animal’s progress, 


by | nvolved by the use of hame reins even on a medium incline. 
by, }Vhat animal holds so limitless a lien on the human heart 
i E a sered itself to our daily lives by such loyal ligaments — 
el | Sí a 
q An a ae prove that 21,253 of these creatures were found i 
ty within y the City and Metropolitan Police, lost or abandoned, = 
red | the area of London alone. Time, which squares most 


a ; nosu a 
H | eee s in the long run, has never balanced this heavy deficit 
m À hunger S treatment of these homeless wanderers, often sick of 

= | and scorched with thirst. It is to be hoped that all 


‘| ` 
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% 
present legislation may prove but a noes a8 le Toad to high 
attainment; yet even now some of the worst sufferings of th 
hopeless bivouac could be avoided if the necessary do licen 
were issued in June rather than in the more inclement Seay, 
of December, when the call for payment induces many peop, i 
to fling the poor dog forth to provide for himself. ‘i 

When old grievances disappear as the stream of huma, 
education widens out into broader knowledge and larger tole 
ance, it is to be hoped that the chaining of dogs will go il 
them ; for if is impossible not to see the havoc of all happine 
in the sadness that looks out from those eager eyes, Picketeq;, 
unnatural confinement, in dreariest lines for life. 

There are other prisoners, too, whose lives should be bro 
under the direct guardianship of the State. 

What of cage birds, condemned. to the limit of theit nar! 
cells by that unwritten law of ruin to the weaker, which js th 
business result of most financial problems? Outside the ligt 
air moves, the sunshine comes and goes, happy crowds thro 
the streets; but through sultry days and wintry cold the litt 
people pine behind their bars, doubtless dreaming, in strang 
bird-language, of streams flowing above layers of weed, of well 
wind, blowing in forest trees—a fragile folk fretting for freedom. 
worn out in wearily waiting a longed-for day when British lar} 
allows no bird of British birth to be kept in captivity. i 

It is a singular anomaly that in circumstances and tribulatia! 
which jar with every decent instinct, that body, which one woul f 
presume by the very oath of their allegiance to higher moralit} 
would be largely represented in humane ranks, displays an apathy) 
as unaccountable as its accompanying prejudice. 4 

The clergymen of all countries and all creeds should beat 1i 


mind those simple lines of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, with which) 
we are all familiar : 


Re an ESS ES PT 


Se ES A 
ESOT OT ELI 


Ug 


Sean 


PASTE TIE 


He prayeth best. who loveth best 

All things both great and, small, 

for though the mundane int 
neglected, the claims of 
frequently overlooked, Hl 
In a cause which should erase all line of demarcation, “i 
should gain an easy victory over pride or love of riches, the 4 
prominent British Churchmen who vehemently and consiste "E 
vindicate the rights of animals are the present Bishop of Herel I 


berforce, The valuable work achier 


erpretation of the injunction 1s rard $ 
the humbler portion of their flock “f 


__ il 
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equal solicitude in leading their congregations to less arid 
by preaching annual sermons upon this subject; for 
Fig the power of oral persuasion to every form of kindness. 

aaah must ever be guided, and the paramount importance 
ne education cannot be urged too strongly, since this 
een recently strengthened in the minds of many boys 
f Scout law, which teaches : i 


display 


pastures 


of huma 
thesis has b 
by Rule 6 0 
is a friend to animals. He should save them as far as possible 
and should not kill any animal unnecessarily, even if it is only 
t is one of God’s creatures. Killing an animal for food is 


A scout 
from pain, ; 
a fly—for 1 
allowable. 


Priests should surely seize this golden opportunity to impress 
further Scriptural instruction, and should also exploit that vein 
of ore bequeathed by master minds in a legacy of literature. 

Byron and Victor Hugo, Shelley and Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Wagner and Lamartine, Walter Scott and Edwin Arnold to 
Tolstoy and Robert Ingersoll, have leagued epochs and lands 
with litanies in prose and verse abounding in benevolence towards 
animals. 

Surely no invocation in the cause of liberty will fall wide of 
the mark in a land whose whole history has been an evolution of 
that principle; whose citizens have contended for the right of 
resistance to unwarrantable methods from the first dawn of 
political liberty in the fourteenth century to the days of Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, from Edgehill to the Battle of the ‘Boyne. 

The cause of the prevention of cruelty to animals has long 
passed the stage of initiation, and though we may recite by 
rote a self-respecting formula at matins, the belief should light 
the camp fires of the army of God at vespers, when a nation’s 
heart and judgment have elected to break the bitter bondage of 
an oppressive balance of power, to denounce a despotism often 
as destructive as it is despicable. 

The situation calls for no belated manifestations of sympathy ; 
lt calls for the imposition of further constitutional checks upon 
malpractices towards the whole dumb commonwealth, of heart 
x o incorporate, born of the spirit like unto us; for all 
ae ed religion requires us to lighten the yoke of those who 
of TERA no mandates, nor elect a representative 1m the councils 
be s community ; helots of harsh circumstance who must ever 
Pleaded for ‘ad misericordiam.’ 


There is an eternal appeal in the impenetrable silence of that 


ee of complaintless suffering to those who have 
ee e chord of comprehension ; and to whom the dark im- 
eee: ess of this enshrouding aura of inhumanity recurs as 

ently as the slow ripple of the waves on 
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dead sea. As surely as we find the first principle of ona j 
the call of God to Abraham to leave the land of his birth 
dwell in Canaan, that he might be the founder of a People al 
would serve the Lord, it is the righteous spirit of that olg c ’ 
mand that calls us to take up arms in all dominions for ¢ X 
helpless beings, the majority of whom pass into peace thro, 
the gates of pain in British lands of promise. ft 

Let us wage war with the powers of darkness and o 
until the hostile star of the animals’ supreme misfortune a 
in the blaze of absolute justice and in the light of the perfect an 

There is no sword on earth that Time will not lay at the fe 
of the Angel of Death; but in the solemn hour of that summo 
when we stand face to face with our great Captain in that Gor | 
martial which all appeals must reach at last, the soldiers of a 
Church Militant of humane belief will feel that they have heede#! 
the voice that enjoins us, across the dark waters of doubt ani 
despair, to maintain a struggle, without compromise or surrender! 
for the rescue of these lowly contingents of life’s lost legion. 
until we have planted our flagstaff on the highest peaks of huma| 
achievement and the world-wide cause is won. | 


, 


Ppressin 


ZEENEB CHARLTON. 


__ 


. 
f 
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iS THE PRESENT NEGLECT OF POPE 
MERITED? 


ally seems as if a reaction is beginning to set in against the 
undue depreciation and neglect of Pope. Few poets have roused 
such opposite feelings and received such different treatment, such 
popularity and neglect, such obloquy and favour. In his life- 


Iv re 


time, in 
The teacup days of hood and hoop, 
And when they wore the patch, 


the age of Queen Anne which he so vividly represented in 
The Rape of the Lock, and later, the virulence of his satire 
made him the best hated man of his times, not only among 
the hacks and dunces of Grub Street, but also by Lord Hervey 
and for a time by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, by Curll and 
Dennis, Theobald and Blackmore, by Hearne the antiquary and 
by ‘slashing’ Bentley. Yet none could boast of a firmer phalanx 
of attached friends and ardent admirers—Bolingbroke and Harley, 
Gay and Garth, Addison (till the unfortunate rupture between 
them arising out of Tickell’s translation of the First Book of the 
Iliad), Craggs, Lord Lyttelton and Lord Peterborough, Bishop 


fo} 


Atterbury and Spence, Swift, Arbuthnot, the ‘ blameless’ Bethel, 


_ Ralph Allen, Lord Bathurst, the Blounts, Jervas the artist, 


Bishop Warburton, and Voltaire. 

Pope’s reputation has passed through many phases. Twelve 
years after his death, in 1756, Joseph Warton, headmaster of 
Winchester, published the first volume of his Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope. It came as a bolt out of the 
blue to the champions of the poet. Not till twenty-six years 
later did he bring out the second part, in which at last he answers 
his own question as to the proper place to be given to Pope : 
ste assuredly in the same rank as Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, 
wana ee the correctness, elegance, and utility of his works, oe 
venture to as iment and the knowledge of men which they contain, we may 

ssign him a place next to Milton and just above Dryden. 
a he went further than this. As he cannot allow that he 
and a the two chief nerves of genuine poetry, the pari 
mite dia Pathetic, and can only put him at the head of a man - 
aes ee See which is not real poetry, he se at he 
, after all, Pope was not a genuine po 


860 
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Warton’s Essay is now almost obsolete. It is indeeq a 


house of learning, and abounds in many just observation, 


Ot, 
criticisms, but it is antiquated and pedantic in its for aa 


} 


style, and out of tune with modern taste. The wonder to ay 


that the book should have brought on its author such a JA 
of abuse, since he cannot be regarded as over-severe, whi i 
interspersed with the censure there is much generous ang ii 
criminating appreciation. But: the fact that it did so is a m 
of the absolute supremacy which Pope and his school haq hit 
maintained. 

The Life by Johnson appeared in 1781. It is one of the hes 
of that series which, on the whole, is the best and most Popul 
of the Doctor’s works; but its merit does not consist in minut) 
relation of facts, while the truth of its criticisms has to ish 
separated from much alloy. No one, however, can dispute thy! 
final verdict: ‘If Pope is not a poet, where is poetry tok 
found? . . . a definition which shall exclude Pope will not easilj | 
be made’; or the dictum which Boswell records that he heat 
“Sir, a thousand years may elapse before there shall appear | 
another man with a power of versification equal to that of Pope. | 

Twenty-five years later, in 1806, came another turn of the) 
wheel. Bowles, the Sonneteer, in his edition of the Work, | 
and again in his Invariable Principles of Poetry, severeh! 
attacked Pope both as a man and a poet. In his defence any! 
Isaac D’Israeli, Thomas Campbell, and, above all, Byron. Popita| 
poetry thus became the battlefield of the rival theories of the| 
romantic and classical or correct schools. Byron has no difficulty) 
in demolishing Bowles’s ‘ invariable principles.’ 

So far are they from bein 
be settled. These “principl 


of a particular age 
predecessor. 


i 
het! 


g invariable that they never were nor ever wil} 

5 ae 
es’ mean nothing more than the predilectias 
j and every age has its own, and a different one from i| 


But he goes beyond all bounds when he asserts that 


in the case of any great national or natural convulsion . . . an Engli i 
man anxious that the posterity of strangers should know that there n i 
been such a thing as a British Epic and Tragedy might wish for Pi 
preservation of Shakespeare and Milton, but the surviving world wo 
snatch Pope from the wreck and let the rest sink with the people! 
Tt is worth while, however, to notice that the distinctive feat") 
which Byron claims as constituting Pope’s supreme excellent | 
is the same as that which is selected by the best and most | 
criminating of his later critics—namely his faultlessness <i 
execution, the perfection of his form, the exquisite skill of 
literary composition. 

During much of the Victori 


in bo 
little esteem. Even such an e 


an age Pope was held Fe 


ditor as Whitwell Elwin 
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ntinued by Professor Courthope, is indispensable to the 
work, agent) cannot spare him. As Andrew Lang says: 


jan 5 Lg Se r 
pop!” No Line escapes his Rage, 


. 7 , ay a 
And furious Foot-notes growl ’neath every Page. 


For this the malignant prejudiced language ae Macaulay is largely 

‘ble. He never wearied of decrying the monotony of the 
eee plot, the mechanical trick discovered and handed on 
SE e. But surely there is some confusion here between the 
by a ea tater and the original, whose fame must rest on its 
ect (‘ Most can raise the flower now, for all have got 
ss seed’). Amends, however, were made by writers such as 
Carruthers, whose Life, and Conington, whose Oxford Essay, 
came out in 1858, followed by Mark Pattison’s admirable Intro- 
ductions prefixed to his editions of the Hssay on Man and the 
Satires and Epistles (1869 and 1872), and Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
volume in the English Men of Letters, 1880. 

After an interval of some indifference and disparagement we 
have had a Study of Pope, in two volumes, by Miss E. M. 
Symonds, who writes under the nom de plume of George Paston. 
It gives us a faithful portrait of a very complex character, steering 
as clear as it can of the microscopic problems, the miserable 
squabbles and sordid evasions and meannesses which loom so 
large in most of the writings on the subject. Its rule is to 
‘nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.’ The stream 
of the narrative flows on with sustained interest, diversified by 
copious extracts, not confined to hackneyed quotations. Subtle 
and minute criticism is not attempted, while a clear account is 
given of each of the poems. 

To attempt any further analysis of Pope at the present day 
would call for an exceptional union of great literary history with 
great poetical criticism. There are, however, signs that the day 
of a wider popularity for Pope may dawn again. Both as a man 
ae i poet he must always be a subject of enduring interest. 
he no doubt, many contradictory features, and many 
cee You cannot quite call him a toady, for he had 
ee a le independence, and yet what snobbishness and vul- 
ane e displays at times! You cannot put him in the first 
ea ee and yet what consummate mastery of style, es 
batee Sa ion he has when at his best! One would gladly 

at at any rate the lovely lines on his mother, 


Me let the tender office long engage, 
Were sincere 


ad original) but their genuineness is vitiated by their having, 
altereq O ally another subject and having been afterwards 


ae and also by the fact that when they were first published 
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: “ope had been dead eighteen months. Nothing can surpass — 
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ú 
the virulence, the grossness and venom of his invective, an 

Bolingbroke at his last interview could say of him ‘o J 
God, what is man! I never knew a person that had sọ ie 
a heart for his particular friends, or a warmer benevolence | 
all mankind.’ Pattison, however, says ‘for all outside his ont 
circle he has nothing but bitterness’ in his Satires. Hig ingra} mi 
crookedness and self-deception is nowhere more apparent iha Í 
the tamperings and manipulations, the tortuous methods al 
remaniement in the history of his Correspondence. He is ty "i 
to pieces between the vanity of his desire to see his letters + | 
print, and the fear of being known to have published them, By | 
even here, in Leslie Stephen’s words, ‘Every now and they 
genuine feeling seems to come to the surface. For a time the | 
superincumbent masses of hypocrisy vanish.’ 
What an illustration is the poet himself of his own summa 
of men as the riddle of the world! With what mixed feeling| 
must we regard such a character! What a contrast there i 
between Pope, who had never known the penury of Johnson, 
cherishing animosities almost to the last, and the mellow, kindy | 
old age of the Doctor! How wide is the difference between 
man and a versifier! In truth the ‘ anfractuosities’ of Pope's 
character form a baffling problem. ‘He could hardly drink ta 
without a stratagem.’ They are neatly summed up in the phrase f 
of Atterbury, if we are to believe that he was the author of it, | 
i) Mens curva in corpore curvo.’ It was Atterbury who compared | 
the poet driving in his little chariot to London to ‘Homer ina 
nutshell.’ Nor is it surprising that one who had himself dis 
pensed so much acid should be the subject of banter and ridicule | 
such as ‘the portentous cub never forgives’ of Bentley, ant | 
the wicked wasp of Twickenham’ of Lady Mary Wortley | 
Montagu. i 
as Sey of the discoveries made by the poet’s executors of 
ch of trust both to the Duchess of Marlborough in the 


character of Atossa and to his best friend Bolingbroke, * 
painful reading. yl 


LTS SE 


3 - If we may believe his own words, the chief aim and object of P ope! a 


lifo was to be regarded not as a great poet but as an honest man, a Joy | 


affectionate friend, and a true lover is ki j 1 

Guon TA of his kind. But high as his mo 
reputation stood in his lifetime Time and Fate, to say sie of cor 
conscientious editors, have combined to expose him before the world as & ae 
of petty intrigues and third-rate mysteries. 


: 
i 


‘ Pity for the many sufferin i : < itive’ 
Secs gs to which his morbid sensi" 

ness exposed him,’ that is the note on which Leslie Stephen! a 
biography concludes, and it is pity that must prevail wheneve! | 
we think of ‘that long disease, hig life.’ 


t George Paston, Mr. Pope, His Life and Times, p. 706. 
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igitizechby Kis] FOH ORNARE ! 
Woo s PRE ENOL BOS ? 369 
i 3 ever we regard him, we must always bear in mind 
Nd yyl But, Be product of his age. The classical spirit domin- 
) Bte that he E eaten of literature, and specially the poetry of the 
teny) ated every ntury. Artificiality and imitation were its marks. 
C8 fy eighteenth et be denied to Pope is a marvellous capacity for 
18 om What can ne in his aim, the utmost correctness of style, and 
taine] taking ee form in the evolution of his rhythm. But Horace 
han jy} perfection ‘id that it is not enough for poems to have beauty of 
ls, th} long ag0 5% ust have pathos also and charm. Leslie Stephen 
18 ton style, 1 ee feels half-ashamed of confessing to reading the 
ters jy] admits ma ith pleasure. Taine goes so far as to say that it 
j D unciad ia self-command on the reader’s part not to fling the 
À thy | requires gre It is not wholesome severity, but cruel, coarse and 
Ne the pore he malignity. Probably Swift was responsible for some 


pata ites. Setting aside the three or four well-known 
nman ae ae panni, one must believe that there are few people who 
a 40 si share the feeling of the present writer—that they simply 
he cannot read a large part of the Dunciad. 


i i in the Popian verse are 
i Two of the most important factors in t p 
in ue and Antithesis. It was from Boileau that Pope learnt the 


ol secret of frequently composing the second line of the couplet 
oo before the first. As Fénelon says: ‘ Souvent on a recours à un | 
ie ot vers inutile, pour en amener un bon.’ The poet's own defence 
: Pi for adopting a metre clogged by similar terminations was this : ; 
z 3 ‘I have nothing to say for rhyme, but that I doubt if a poem | 
T can support itself without it in our language, unless it be 
if dẹ stiffened with such strange words as are likely to destroy Be 
‘aicule fe language itself.’ Even Milton could not have dispensed wi 
„i| he adds, had not his subject turned so much on such ee 
ortley _ 4nd out of the world things as it does. It is true that many o 

the harsh rhymes which grate on our ear at the present day, 
ors of © Such as ‘join, line,’ ‘joy, lie,’ ‘obey, tea,’ ‘ night, doit, E 
n the | due to a change in the pronunciation of a diphthong oF a: 
ve, 8|  _.centuation of a word, but some imperfect rhymes, e.g. ‘glass, — 


Place,’ ‘safe, laugh,’ cannot be so excused. No less than 


Seventeen occur in the first book of the Essay on Man. Tt e 
comparative 


h poverty of the rhymes in some of the poems 
moral myMes to ‘wit’ and twelve to ‘ sense ’—is also noticeable. 
E | With regard to Antithesis.it is scarcely nécessa: 
ae illustration 


8 of what is so favourite a figure with P 
mon forms repeat themselves again and again. 
E the Imitations of Horace what is simpl 
eS W ik aki 
haps the re ened by a needless t. : 


com 


i ep 
_ How tedious nd ofti 
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between nature and art! The tendency to force antithesis j 
grown up in the age of Pope. What had been first an or nal 
and sometimes added strength to a sentiment became a digas 
and at last provokes disgust, by the unnatural strain after i 
and brevity. ‘Le substantif marche accompagné de p i 


Es a adject 
son chevalier d'honneur; l'antithèse équilibre son a a teeta 
symétrique” (Taine). Among the ancients Lucan ig the tel 


storehouse of this figure, among the moderns Macaulay, ani 
since his time it has very much gone out of fashion, 4 

After all, perhaps the truest appreciation of Pope Will pi 
gained if we pass lightly over the artificialities of his style vit ' 
its occasional flaws and defects and, forgetting as far as possib. 
the ‘little poisonous barbs,’ the petty squabbles of his life, ay) 
the meannesses inherent in his character, we ungrudgingly A 
nise and let ourselves feel the spell he throws over us when tel 
vises to his best. f 

The best way of learning to enjoy Pope, according to Leg}; 
Stephen, is to get by heart the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. My 
we not add the merum sal, as Addison called it, of The Rape o 
the Lock, held by some to be the masterpiece of Pope from it. 
harmless, good-humoured satire, its inimitable parodies, its 
playful, sparkling liveliness, which remind us of Voltaire? Then | 
there is the deep solemnity of the exordium in the Eloisa bi 


Man; and there are striki 1 ay, 


Sacer. 


Ts then, we ask in conclusion, th f Pop i 
ited? í ; esent neglect of P f 
merited? Of the fact itself the: e present neg 


5 16 
j re is no doubt, and among 
chief causes may be mentioned ; 


(1) The subtle influ 


; i 
(1) The | ence of the poet’s character, a suspin | 
of insincerity, his failu 


re to stir the deepest feelings or wi * 
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flection of his re 
the affection of eve 
(2) The artificia 


aders, a8 Horace has succeeded in conciliating 
ery gencration. 
lity of his metre. The heroic couplet has 


me discredited. The regular da da, da da, as Tennyson 
ee becomes monotonous. e 
F (3) The didactic in art is out oF tashian: 


(4) His adoption of foreign models and French classicism. 

On the other hand, he is a consummate master of expression. 
In lucidity, in acuteness, in lightness of touch, in perfection of 
form, he is unrivalled. Much of what he wrote, no doubt, is 
nejther edifying nor elevating, and may well pass into oblivion. 
But there is abundant material for a judicious volume of selec- 
tions, and what has been so well done by Matthew Arnold for 
Byron and for Wordsworth might be done also with advantage 
for the poetry of Pope. It is interesting to note that, with a 
view to curbing and pruning their extravagances of diction, 
George Meredith recommended the study of Pope to the rising 
generation of poets, while Dr. Herbert Warren does not hesitate 
to say that 

The present disregard of the poetry of Dryden and Pope is undue, nor 
can it be doubted that the pendulum will swing again in their direction, 


and that the real merit which underlies the mannerism of their versions, as 
of their original pieces, will be again appreciated. 


. FRANCIS ST. JOHN THACKERAY. 
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THE BALKAN OUTLOOK AS SEEN 
FROM VIENNA 


‘Nor closed but merely suspended’ was the impression I haq to 
report from here four years ago on the stage of the Balkan cig} 
marked by the annexation of the Occupied Provinces.’ On tha 
occasion one of the most eminent of Continental diplomatig| 
expressed to me his conviction that some of the means employed} 
to overcome the crisis had so aggravated the original conflict thy 
it would in all probability present itself anew in an acuter fom 
three or four years later. His prescience has been proved by t| 
event. This time, although the worst consequences of th! 
renewed crisis have been averted, I find that the best informa} 
circles are convinced that this, too, is merely suspended, and that | 
another war or wars may—some, indeed, go so far as to sy 
must—follow before equilibrium is established. If I personally; 
venture later on to express a somewhat less pessimistic view itis | 
from no want of respect for the judgment of those who diffe | 
from me. As it is evident that the main factors in this) 
problem of Balkan peace are the attitude of the Dual Monarchy 
l towards Servia, and that of Bulgaria towards her late allies, the} 
principal object of my inquiries has been to obtain authoritative 
information on those points. The facts set forth in the followin | 
pages have all been derived from personages fully informed as ff 
the standpoints of their respective countries, and from othe) 


___ whose intimate acquaintance with the subject: entitles them 1! 3 
respectful hearing. 


Dotore P E to give the views of the three States iu ; 
made the principal object of my inqui , I may menw 
hile the Bulgarians ail flatter eae r Ba, hop? 

urope may be induced to insist upon a revision of me 

pact in the course of the coming winter, 1 W Ih 

ies s regarded as utterly improba 
question of revision is dispo 
lement of the differ 
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d Greece could be induced in their own interest to make 
opin concessions to Bulgaria which would diminish the latter’s 
re for revenge, much might be done to SAU the future 
p of the Baikans at the cost of comparatively slight sacrifices 
E Indeed, the cession of Kotchana, Ishtip, and 
ia dovishta by Servia, and of Kavalla by Greece, might induce 
the Bulgarians to accept the existing situation. In view, how- 
ever, of the difficulties that arise as to the division of the spoils 
between Servia and Montenegro—countries that aspire to a 
fusion as & new Dual Monarchy at some future date—and Servia 
and Greece, there is little hope that either the Servians or the 
Greeks will be prepared to make such a sacrifice. The extreme 
covetousness betrayed by all these States in the matter of terri- 
torial acquisitions seems to show that an effective and durable 
Balkan Alliance is only possible at the expense of others. Had 
Servia, while engaged in a crusade for the emancipation of her 
own Slav brethren, been allowed to annex and absorb another 
independent nationality, the Albanians, she would, doubtless, 
have observed the Treaty with her Bulgarian ally. But even 
this is not so sure, seeing how stiff-necked the Bulgarians were 
in dealing with their allies and with Rumania, notwithstanding 
the liberal slice of Turkish Thrace which they had secured. 
Servians, Bulgarians, and Greeks have all subordinated what 
they previously represented as their main object, the emancipa- 
tion of their co-nationals, to geographical and strategical con- 
siderations. To whatever extent they were national States prior 
sto the war with Turkey, they are now, each of them, miniature 
imitations of the Dual Monarchy with its heterogeneous popula- 
tion. It remains to be seen whether they will treat their annexed 
minorities with the comparative fair-play that is accorded to them 
in Austria-Hungary. 


1918 


Servia an 


THE AUSTRIAN VIEW 


The public in Vienna, including professional and business E 
ae of standing and intelligence, have to some extent fallen back | 
a ir traditional pessimism as to the foreign affams of 1 : 
bon 7 and its prospects generally. This is partly due, in 
De stagnation of trade, to a feeling, shared ev 
an ce e and thoughtful men, that the policy of Cout 
Gare too little confidence in the strength of t 
a ap aan its love of compromise, and failed | 
EE en orce upon the Austrian standpoint, W. 
secon, Well have done without really endange! 

8 of his strong stand in the case of 


of the justi ) 
nee VEice of this contention. — 
Vou tee tained L 
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whose judgment the people of the Monarchy have such A 

founded confidence is now producing a revulsion of Opinio 4 

favour of the foreign minister. A further cause of discon i; 

is the recognition in the Austrian capital, and among the e 

industrial community, that a great deal of the constant tril 

with Servia is due not to any political necessity but to the ate 

greed of the Agrarians in Hungary and Austria itself, who I, 

frequently subordinated the interests of the State to their o 

and thus deflected the foreign policy of the Monarchy, Th 

and other anti-industrial tendencies have had a very irritati, 

effect upon the business world, no less than upon the worki 

classes, who suffer most from the constantly increasing cog ( 

` necessaries. | 

Among those better acquainted with the course of forein 

affairs, however, there is a general tendency to regard tI 

present situation as encouraging for the future and as justif| 

ing the action of the Government. In spite of some diploma! 

reverses, due to the lack of support, and, indeed, the occasion! 
opposition, of Berlin, and to financial difficulties and humiliatia| 

resulting from the boycott of the Dual Monarchy by the Freni 

money market, they are satisfied on the whole with the creatin! 

of an autonomous Albania and with the striking confirmation fw 

nished by the ex-allies of the long-standing belief in this county 

that a Balkan Federation is a pure Utopia. They furthermtr| 

contend that if the Monarchy desired to pursue the poli 

attributed to it by its censors, it would, instead of advocating !i 

revision of the Treaty of Bucharest, rejoice at the present situi 

tion, which must be of advantage to all those who desire to fi} 

in troubled waters. What the Dual Monarchy desires is pe 

and prosperity in the Balkans, which will enable it to pus 

the development of its commerce in those regions, unhindered i 

all national and political disturbances. The parliamentary dee 

gations of Austria-Hungary consistently declared for thirty 1% 

# past that the Monarchy had no expansive ambitions in H 
Balkans. As a matter of fact, the suggestion that Aus i 
geared i annex Huropean Turkey as far as Salonica W 
Russian invention, circulated with the object of injuring "i 
country in European public opinion. i aa 
The attitude of the Dual Monarchy can never be corte 
ee oe unless it be realised that in the present crisis 1t ; 
oughout been acting on the defensive.? From the commer $ 
ment of the Balkan Alliance the Servian, Russian, and Fre! 
2 This view is confirmed b 


Problems of Power: A Study 
Kilisse, which deserves careful 


l 
ii 


y Mr. Morton Fullerton in his brillie git 
of International Politics from Sadowa rate? 


study as a particularly comprehensive $ K 
of the whole problem up to the second x 7 ee depen mii 
philosophic standpoint. See note, pp. 278.9. Ee aa ae 


ay 
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1918 
openly declared that its object was the creation of a solid 
m of Slav combatants to fight Austria-Hungary. It was 

a 


evident that some action was being prepared against this country. 
The Temps in particular was the mouthpiece of open threats 
against the Monarchy—threats founded upon the idea that the 
n federation was a weapon for the use of Russia, a million 
soldiers who would serve in co-operation with the Russian army 
to encircle ’ Austria-Hungary. On the 18th of June a certain 
calculated indiscretion in the Temps more fully revealed the fact 
that the Serbo-Bulgarian alliance was directed against Austria- 
Hungary, and was evidently concluded under Russian auspices. 
(I may mention en passant that this alliance is regarded here 
as having been rather a painful necessity than a voluntary act 
on the part of the Bulgarians. According to certain Austrian 
circles, the Bulgarians would have preferred to settle their 
accounts with the Turks single-handed, but for the fear that 
while they were occupied in Thrace Servia would seize the 
Bulgarian districts of Macedonia. I mention this interesting 
suggestion without, however, being able to give it full credence, 
as it seems obvious that, notwithstanding the victories of the 
four States against Turkey, the troops at their disposal were 
none too many for their great task.) The Russian origin and 
anti-Austrian tendency of this Treaty is evident from the follow- 
ing passages in the account of it given by the Temps (the italics 
are mine) : 

In this document are comprised, first of all, the mutual guarantees 
of the independence and integrity of the two countries. The Treaty 
provides for common defensive action against any attempt on the part 
ee ae fo PEED oF He oe temporarily any part what- 

alkat territory under Turkish dominion. . - . 
eee ora a accept this frontier in case the Emperor a 
TE ae r aera i eee supreme arbitrator in the 
a ae a that the two parties undertake to accept as fer 
the limits E a which the Emperor of Russia may fg wie 
and interests of the ie Bice to, be mont ania ae 
o parties... . 


Tue MILITARY CONVENTION. . - - 


t o ose Austria: Hungary should attack Servia, Bulgaria is under 
sending oe ee of at once declaring war upon Austria-Hungary and of 
oora is Servia an army of at least 200,000 combatants in order to 
defensi with the Servian Army in all operations of war, et 


en . 4 ` , 
we or offensive. Bulgaria is under the same obligation. toward 


e consent 
Provoke a 
Protect her 
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result that an armed conflict takes place between Servia ang Austr 
Hungary, Bulgaria is bound to render similar assestance to Servig, F E 


The evident object of these disclosures was to damp Austr 
Hungarian sympathy for Bulgaria by showing that the DA 
garians had entered into an alliance which committed them į 
hostile action against this country. If it were possible to 
entertain any doubt of the fact, it would have been remove] 
by the remarks of the Serbophil correspondent of the Temps x 
Vienna (the 22nd of June 1913), in which, after describing the 
profound impression produced by the disclosures in diplomatiy | 
and political circles, he goes on to say that 


| Aficial Austrian circles desire to represent the Serbo-Bulgarian ali | 
fee as directed only against Turkey and not against Austria-~Hungar, | 
{|The semi-official Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung, in publishing the extrac | 
\\from the Treaty, has not hesitated to say that not a single clause of ; | 
\tis directed against the Dual Monarchy. 


It is hardly necessary to add that Austrian officials did not 
for an instant doubt the real significance of this document, | 
although they thought it good policy for the moment to pretend 
not to recognise it. 

As to the degree in which the stipulations of the Serbo | 
Bulgarian Treaty have been observed by the two States, there | 
is, of course, a great and fundamental obstacle in the way ol 
forming any final judgment. -This is that we have not the full | 
text before us, and are not likely to have it for many years, if, | 
indeed, it is ever disclosed. Concluded under Russian auspices, | 
Russia will probably see to it that the undisclosed portions throw: | 
ing further light on her own intentions are not made public. 

It must not be supposed that well-informed politicians here | 
attribute to Russia any desire to realise Irredentist dreams enter | 
tained by the Servian people, if not by the Servian Government, 
any more than they expected at a previous period to see Russi? | 
help France to tear up the Treaty of Frankfort. But they |) 

convinced that Russia played her cards in the Balkans with the | 
object of placing Austria-Hungary at a disadvantage, and © | 
putting herself in a position to bring pressure upon the Monarch) | 
im case of need. 

Tt is considered characteristic of the dominant ideas in 1 | 
Balkans that a Russian writer before the war between the all 
proposed the following basis of conciliation between the Servi#™ 
and the Bulgarians: The Servians, he suggested, should keep 
Macedonia for some years, but should declare their readines 
return it to Bulgaria if the latter maintained the Alliance,” 
aided. the Servians in conquering the Austro-Hungarian terri 

of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, Croatia and Dalmatia. - 
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mM 913 - ; 
stri -y however, that the Balkan Confederation has committed 
NOW whether under hypnotic influence may be an open 
stro. Ead the very dangerous attack prepared against the 
Bul. e es Monarchy has been averted, at least for the present, 
n ty | Ha oe ee congratulates itself upon the success of the pacific i 
o this ¢ with which it has defended its vital interests, and with | 


jon ? 
ovel | Fe consoling reflection that peace has been preserved between 
the ¢ 2 


| 

8 at | + Powers. ee | 
“the i mention here that the general conviction is that, had | 
i | 

| 

t 


datie | tria intervened by force of arms to impose her views upon 

| E Europe would not have interfered, and that if Russia 
ae heal ventured to do so the Austro-Hungarian forces would 
a 


alti- | -oved victorious. In unofficial circles no attempt is made | 
gin, | bave pro ising in Russian Poland w d | 
rack | to deny the fact that a rising In Russian Poland was prepare 


of it | under Austrian auspices, with Austrian help, and under the 
leadership of Austro-Polish officers.° This time the possibility 


of a Polish rising was much nearer being realised than during | 
not | the difficulties that followed the annexation of Bosnia and the | 
ent, | Herzegovina. What the eventual result of a revolt at Warsaw | 
tend | would have been it is, of course, impossible to foresee, as it might | 
j well have opened up the whole problem of Poland once more, | 
rbo: | with all its terrible possibilities. 
here | One minor consequence of such a war might have been Í 
y ol the annexation of Servia by Austria, a move favoured by | 
full | the military party in this country and by a small section | 
? if f of the political world, though it never had the support of j 
ces, | the Austrian Government. The consideration upon which | 
row- this policy was based is that the greater part of the Servian 
i race is already under Austrian rule, and that it would 
here eventually prove wise for the peace of Austria-Hungary and for 
iter: the development of that race to unite the whole under one 
a Sovereign, giving them a place in the Monarchy similar to that 
s51 | now occupied by Hungary. According to the Austro-Slav pro- 
x moters of what is known as ‘ Trialismus ’ the Servians, Croatians, 
“I i and Slovenes are different only in name, being for all practical 
chy ae have before me at this moment a series of picture postcards showing what 
| in fe eemstically styled ‘ Rifle Clubs’ at drill and on the march at Zakopane, 


Imanova district in Galicia. A more capable-looking crowd of men in @ 


the | servi : 
missle khaki uniform no officer could desire. A few months ago a 


hes inne Was published in the Vienna prese probibiting these rifle clubs 
jane | at Lember ® than one rifle for every twenty members. The military authorities 
zeep organisers 5 na Cracow contented themselves, however, with instructing the 
st and sabres TER poe not to allow their members to walk about with bay bared 

nd drill. omen carry their rifles in the regulation military way, i2 gomg to 
a Indeed i} ;. -On was made of the restriction of one rifle to every twenty men- 


tory ammunition is peclared that these societies get as many rifles and as much 
authoritigg = they can afford to buy—through the Austro-Hungarian military 
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purposes one and the same people united by close bong 
and language. The one great division between them į 
religion, the Servians being Orthodox and the Croat 
Slovenes Catholics. Thus in the broader sense this Souther | 
Slav question, which a small party in the Croatian Parliamen | 
proposes to solve by the conversion of the Dual Monarchy ini 
a Triune Monarchy, is one of the unity of the Southern Shan i 
through the creation of a new Illyria, while In a politica] anal 
economic sense it is a movement for their emancipation Unde | 
Austro-Hungarian rule. The supporters of this solution main. | 
tain that the new Triune State should comprise Croatia ang } 
Slavonia, including Fiume, Dalmatia, Bosnia and the Herz. | 
govina, Carniola, Istria and Trieste, Goerz and Gradiscka, the | 
eastern part of Carinthia and the southern part of Styria, with | 
a total population of some five million Serbo-Croatians an 
1,200,000 Slovenes. 

In Austria the only advocates of this ‘Trialismus’ are nop. | 
party men who exercise little political influence. The Magyar | 
are its most bitter opponents. Even the other Austrian Slay | 
are hostile to the idea of creating a Parliament at Agram which | 
would unite all the Southern Slavs of the Monarchy. Th} 
German element in Austria is also opposed to it, as obviously | 
the creation of a third ruling nation in the Monarchy woui | 
necessarily diminish their influence, while they fear, on purely | 
economic grounds, that a strong Slav State in the south of the | 
Monarchy might place obstacles in the way of their commerce | 
to the Adriatic. It is the existence of this movement in Austris, f 
weak as it is, that has given rise to the idea that the inclusion of | 
the minority of Servians outside the Monarchy would, on the | 
whole, be an advantage, and that under a system in which the | 
whole Servian race would have Home Rule within the Hapsbutg | 


dominions the annexed Servians would soon be reconciled to the b; 
new régime. : E 


8 of r 
S that 
lang a 


I may recall, however, that neither Count Andrassy, the great | 
Hungarian statesman who laid the basis of the Triple Alliance: | 
nor Baron Aehrenthal, who carried through the annexation © | 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, had any sympathy with this ide i 
of the annexation of Servian territory. A personal friend © | 


Baron Aehrenthal has mentioned to me, during my pres” 
visit here, that after the crisis resulting from the annexalid 
had been successfully oy 2 


ercome, the Baron expressed to him f 
extreme relief that he had been able to Bae military occu, 
tion of Servian territory | tak 


‘ if 
’ for,’ he add d ‘ h d taken! 
we should have had to march out one CHUGH e ia 
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THe BULGARIAN STANDPOINT 


Before his departure from Vienna, Professor Ivan A. 
of the University of Sofia, one of the principal mem- 
GheorgoY, deputation of Macedonian Bulgarians now engaged 
bers pi S 0 ts to St. Petersburg, Berlin, London, Paris , 
gi & Ba was good enough to explain to me the standpoint of 
and Rom®» : tl art of Macedonia annexed by Servi 
pis countrymen I +29 PN yamey 
1 Greece. Their mission is to impress upon Europe on behalf 
of the majority of the Macedonian population the desirability of 
ene autonomy to Macedonia by making it an autono- 
Panis State on a basis somewhat similar to that of Albania. 
According to Professor Gheorgov, Bulgaria is prepared to agree 
to this solution of the Macedonian problem. The Professor 
frankly admitted that they did not propose to relax their efforts 
until circumstances justified their demand. He pointed out that 
their claim to be regarded as Bulgarians was recognised by Servia 
in the Treaty which she concluded with Bulgaria on the 13th of 
March 1912. Yet, in spite of the express provisions of that 
Treaty, the Servian Government, on the 28th of September 1912, 
two days before the mobilisation of the three armies against the 
Turks, sent a secret circular to its diplomatic representatives 
abroad laying claim to the lands comprising the northern parts 
of Albania with Durazzo and Alessio, and to the Macedonian 
towns of Ochrida, Prilep, Veles and Kratovo, accorded by that 
treaty to Bulgaria. Even after the refusal of Austria and the 
Powers to allow Servia to retain Durazzo and the coast, the 
Servians only asked Bulgaria to grant them, as a voluntary 
concession, the town of Prilep, and it was only later that their 
demand was increased. 
The Bulgarians would under no circumstances have agreed to 
a partition of Macedonia. Indeed, they would have preferred to 
a Macedonia remain under Turkish rule than have it divided 
en the Servians and the Greeks. After five centuries of 
ae ues the Bulgarians of Macedonia still retained their 
ey y, language and customs. The Servians and Greeks. 
a Hee and more particularly the Servians, would as speedily 
oe e denationalise the Bulgarian population of Macedonia 
: a a cruel maltreatment and persistent and systematic 
already D ive pressure. Indeed, the Servians have, he said, 
Baers a ae their hand by the suppression of Bulgarian news- 
a ooks, and this will be followed by driving away the 
Bulgarian ee who sympathise with Bulgara, by ee 
finns urches and schools, the latter some twelve honi rec 
teachers an b y expelling more than fifteen hundred Bulgarian 
; e inhabitants will be obliged to change their names, 
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Oy 
substituting the Servian ending itch for tae Bulgarian o a 
Bulgarian of Macedonia wants a pass or any other legal doo, 
ment he will find that he cannot obtain it unless he writes 1° 
name with the Servian ending. If he further attempts fe defen 
his Bulgarian nationality the police will deal with him on x 
trumped-up charge which will secure him a few months’ fing 
for reflection—in prison. If among the Bulgarian Macedoniny 
treated in this way a certain proportion are so obstinate aş i 
to recognise the necessity of abandoning their nationality, 
will, according to my informant, be certainly assassinated K 
driven out of the country. The Bulgarians could, in his Opinion | 
come to an understanding of a more or less satisfactory characte | 
with the Greeks, the Turks and the Roumanians, but there wa | 
absolutely no possibility of any understanding with the Servian, Í 
Furthermore, he was convinced that a general =o- 


they 


` between the four States was impossible. 

The Bulgarians could never renounce their brethren in Mace. | 
donia, who had contributed so many of the most capable pable i 
men that had helped to build up the kingdom. Indeed, the | 
emancipation of the remainder of the race in Macedonia wa f 
according to Professor Gheorgov, practically the sole object of 
the war. So strongly was this view held by the vast majority o | 
the Bulgarian people that the Bulgarian soldiers fighting in | 
Thrace frequently showed impatience at their being kept there 
instead of being marched into Macedonia, which they had | 
always understood was the goal they had in v 
appear to confirm the statem 
declare that Thrace was outsi 
two allies. 

Another distin 
rule th 


jew. This would | 
ent of the Servians, who now | 
de the sphere of operations of the | 


/ithin that period they would 
ted. A considerable number 
already been Servianised, 1 
Prime Minister, who has n 
n acquiring a perfect comman 
While Macedonia was under Turki 


e Bulgarians ight one day ” 
annexed to the kingdom. The hee aes invariab 
maintained that there was no basis for a partition as there W™ 
no Servians in Macedonia. The Servians however, conte? 
that there are; the basis of their contention boug the fact that 
a certain number of the orthodox inhabitants, known as Se!” 
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have remained faithful to the patriarchate and attend 
05, i ice, Te number of these Serbomanes, who are 

N a minority, is steadily decreasing. According to 
everywhere 1 y the Bulgarians also declined a Servian sug- 

- +9 divide Macedonia into spheres of influence, as that, 
gestion fended, would involve a subsequent partition of Mace- 
‘the two countries, to which Bulgaria could not 


consent. 

In t 
Albania. ‘ 
to the spirit 


he Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty nothing was said about 
On the contrary, the absorption of Albania was opposed 
of that Treaty, which declared that the object of 
the war was to liberate the nationalities. Wais, the Albanians 
being, also, an independent nationality, the Servians could lay 
no claim to their territory, but only to such parts of the con- 
quered lands as were populated by Servians. Nor was there any 
mention in the Treaty of a seaport for Servia. (These two 
statements, by the way, are absolutely denied by the Servians.) 
While the Bulgarians have much less to fear from the Greeks 
than from the Servians in the way of denationalisation, it is the 
Greeks who have inflicted upon them the heaviest material and 
economic losses. While the Servians have taken the bulk of the 
Bulgarians of Macedonia, the Greeks have seized upon the ports 
that ought to have formed part of New Bulgaria—namely, 
Salonica and Kavalla. Indeed, they have left Bulgaria no 
room for satisfactory railway connexion with the coast. In 
taking Kavalla the Greeks deprived Bulgaria of the possibility 
of prolonging the existing line from Demir Hissar along the 
valley of the Struma to Sofia. The length of that continuation 
would be only about 250 kilometres. Even in leaving to the 
defeated Bulgarians the Bay of Lagos they took away with one 
hand what they had given with the other. The value of that 
es a port for the Bulgarians depended upon the possibility 
re hee establishing railway connexion with it along the Valley 
ing SAE but the Greeks destroyed that possibility by includ- 
thet ae the territory which they retained a considerable part of 
w boi ey, and thus rendering it impossible for the Bulgarians 
reach the pee As things stand, the Bulgarians in order to 
thus rende ay of Lagos would have to pierce high mountains, 
cally. to ee the project SO difficult and expensive as practi- 
line to Boas ude its realisation. It is true they will have the : 
but that ee if they can arrange matters with the Turks, 
much e = twice as long as would be that from Kavalla, and 
eee = SO than one through the Mesta Valley. eee 
russia of th EE ation that Bulgaria had tried to become t : 
at even sf alkans, my Bulgarian interlocutor pointed pe 
they had taken all Macedonia the kingdom would 
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i rt nia alone. T} 
still have been smaller than Rumania a 16 War ape 
Turkey being for the emancipation of part of the Bulgaria Bays 
and of the other Christian peoples there was no justificat" 
the claim that for the sake of equilibrium Bulgari, q 


(j 

5 sh ‘i 
abandon a section of her own children. Greece acquires k 
million new inhabitants, and Bulgaria only half a million f 


the latter is asked to abandon two million Bulgarians jy wet 
donia. Before the war the population of Bulgaria was 4 397 tit 
that of Rumania 7,248,000, of Servia 2,912,000, of Gas 
2,666,000, and of Montenegro roughly 250,000, while the oni 
tion of Turkey was about 24,000,000. If Bulgaria had equi} 
the whole of Macedonia she would have altogether a total Do | 
lation of only six millions. As things stand, the population al 
Bulgaria practically remains the same as before the war, hel 
slight gains only balancing her losses in the two campaigns ani} 
her cessions to Rumania. In these circumstances, he addy) 
is it not the vilest hypocrisy, a new version of the wolf and te | 
lamb, for her despoilers to bring such an accusation agains | 
Bulgaria? 


THE SERVIAN CASE 


In discussing the same question from the other side I har) 
received the following authoritative statement of the Servia 
case: Macedonia has always been the principal bone of ca} 
tention between the Bulgarians and the Servians, the latte) 
consistently denying that it is inhabited exclusively by Buf 
garians. The Servians hold that its Slav and Arian inhabitanis| 
are racially more closely related to themselves than to thet 
Bulgarian neighbours, who are of Mongolian stock. The lar) 
guage of these Macedonian Slavs is a dialect which eastward d| 
the Struma approaches the Bulgarian, while to the west of tt! 
river it is more akin to the Servian language. i 
_ Tt is true that the Bulgarians have established their Chur i 
in Macedonia, but it is a purely political institution, its priest [i 
being rather political agents than ministers of religion. woa 


Russia, about the year 1850, tried to create an Orthodox 5M i 
State in the Balkans as a means of uniting all the then une?! | 
cipated Southern Slavs, its 


efforts were supported by Se 
Turkey, however, recognisin te 


¢ they 
proposed unification of the 


g the danger for her rule ° hil © 

I Slavs, succeeded, with the helr 
the Bulgarians, in playing 
Servians and. Greeks, thus 


5 
off the latter against the one 

causing a permanent division P°' ii 
the Slav and Greek elements in F In 1872 j 
Sion, Inp Pian uropean Turkey. 


3 sanctioned the nomination of the ae 
or independent head of the Bulgarian Church in Europ 


Turkey. The clergy of that Church at once set about to 0” 
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-apitution which might have served as a bulwark against 
pstl tion by the Greeks into an instrument for Bulgarising 
Slay absorP The new citizens of Servia will be subjected to no 
tional legislation, while their civil and religious liberties are 
ae d by the Constitution. Jews, Albanians, Catholics and 
protec i Ong enjoyed equal rights in Servia, and Servian 
mri s of foreign origin have fought enthusiastically and with 
ae in the recent wars. No complaints have been made 
n treatment by anyone except Bulgarian agitators. 

‘ According to the same Serbophile authority Austria-Hungary 
has, ever since the Treaty of Berlin, treated Servia merely as 
a market, and directed her commercial policy towards paving the 
way for a Customs union with the kingdom. Servian states- 
men, however, were not prepared to fall in with her views, as 
they feared that economic dependence upon the Dual Monarchy 
would inevitably lead to political dependence. Austria-Hungary 
suspects Servia of having a hand in every liberal movement 
among her Southern Slavs, while Servia always feared that the 
policy of the Monarchy was to advance her frontier to the south 
until she reached Salonica, thus hampering the expansion and 
progress of the kingdom. Any aggressive ambitions in the 
direction of Austria-Hungary would betray on the part of Servia 
a lack of political judgment which there is no ground for attri- 
buting to her. That kingdom, which has doubled its territory, 


pia 24 


= has a heavy task awaiting it in the organisation of the agricul- 


ture, commerce and industry of these acquisitions, which have 
been left quite undeveloped by Turkey, without seeking any 
quarrel with the Dual Monarchy. 2 

‘We are sometimes described,’ continued my informant, “as 
the Russian outpost in the Balkans. But why? Because of our 
gratitude to Russia for her help in retaining what we have 
wrested from the Turks. Had Germany done as much for us 
I Suppose we should be regarded as a Pan-Germanic outpost. 
aan is easier than to make such charges. But in reality 
ae is nobody’s tool. The Servian people have succeeded. 
as course of a century of constant struggle and enormous — 
ae in emancipating themselves from the Turks and 
hae the independent State of to-day, whose freedom 

T 15 dearer to them than all else.” 4 l 

aa e Servians hope that, under the new condi 


lished, i 
projected Ta Dual Monarchy will not try to 


erva desires 
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facturing countries of Western Europe. Of course, jt È 
be expected that this competition will be welcomed by natal | 
manufacturers, who have hitherto had a privileged positi ii | 
the Servian market, but still they will continue to enjoa | 
advantage of proximity and of better knowledge of Sant 
requirements. They will necessarily have a large share int 
the progress due to Servian railway development, which p h 
moting exports will increase the demand for manufactures, j 
The war has entirely changed the conditions Soverning i 
projected line from the Danube to Giovanni di Medua, whin 
may be revived later, though for the moment free aCCegg afl 
Salonica through friendly Greek territory makes the Drobley| 
less urgent. At present Servia is considering the constructin 
of the following lines: (1) Uskub, Tetovo (Kalkandelen), Gel 
tivar, Dibra and Monastir; (2) Monastir, Prilep, Venchay; ; 
Gradsko; (3) Monastir, Sorovitch-Larissa; (4) Ujitse to Yal 
dischte ; (5) Mitrovitza, Novi Bazar and Sienitza to Uvatz q! 
the frontier of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. Servia would aly} 
be prepared to co-operate in a connexion of her projected lin! 
Monastir-Dibra with the Albanian coast via Elbasson and Avlon, 
as also to connect her system with that of Bosnia and the | 
Herzegovina, in order to enable her to reach the Adriatic throug 
Dalmatia. The connexion of the Servian lines with Rumani 
will be made by means of a bridge across the Danube at Gruya | 
If Montenegro is prepared to agree Servia is also ready to conned | 
her railway system with that of her neighbour through the} 
valley of the Ibar. By the way, the Servian Government appen | 
to have decided either to buy up the private railway lines in tht} 
conquered territory, or at least to come to arrangements witi | 
the owners, which will prevent these lines being administered 1) 
a Manner detrimental to the State. 


One of the possibilities that occupies the minds of politician: 
here is that of Bulgaria being able at some future juncture 9) 
detach Rumania from her Servian and Greek allies. One meal) 
of bringing this about has been mentioned to me by an acul 
and well-informed publicist, who has followed the whole # 
velopment of the crisis very closely. According to him, ther | 
was, before the second war, some mention of territorial | 
cessions to Rumania at the expense of Servia, and in his a 
these might be revived later on to induce Rumania to join wit 
Bulgaria in a forcible revision of the Treaty of Bucharest. r 
excuse for a move of this kind on the part of Rumania wow i 
be the existence of a smal] section of the Rumanian peop% 
the north-east of Servia, at the ‘bend of the Danube north” 
Novoselo, and immediately opposite the Rumanian town, » Us 
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. The Servians, however, doubt whether Rumania would 
Severin. 4, for the sake of such a small enclave, to spoil the 


be eee rrer frontier between herself and Servia, and put an 
exce he long-standing and valuable friendship between the 


t mes , Biss 

end Bees: ‘A second possibility which is discussed is the 
ees of Turkey to unite with Bulgaria in a common attack 
read] hich the object of the Turks would be, first, 


so to we 
in any futur 
neutrality O 
Minor. Jt is s , s 
standing somewhat on these lines were submitted at Sofia before 
ihe second war. The proposal then rejected by the Bulgarians 
might, it is thought, be revived by themselves later on under 

the new conditions now created. f 
While, for the moment, it is Servia which excites the resent- 
ment of the Bulgarians to the highest degree, all possibility of 
compromise being scornfully rejected, it should be remembered 
that Rumania has taken some 5000 square kilometres of Old 
Bulgaria, with three prosperous towns and about 300,000 in- 
habitants, and that the Greeks have seized the most fertile part 
of Macedonia, including its capital, Salonica, and the port of 
Kavalla; while the Turks have recaptured Adrianople and Kirk 
Kilisse, the most brilliant trophies of the war. Each of the 
Balkan States is thus threatened by any Bulgarian dream of 
revenge. For instance, the Rumanians must reckon with the 
possibility of an attempt by Bulgaria to recover her lost territory 
whenever the Rumanian Government finds itself in the throes 
of another peasant revolt, an eventuality that cannot be lost 
sight of in a country where the peasantry are treated almost as 
badly as the Jews. Besides, whatever may have been the case 
before the war, it is Hohenzollern-ruled Rumania which is now 
ine Prussia of the Balkans. Apart from all question of the 
eo of her territory, is it to be imagined that Rumania will 
Be her own predominance by helping or even permitting 
coe her most formidable and tenacious rival, to recover 
eee part of what she has lost? Moreover, when will 
he i ae e in a position to try conclusions with her enemies? 
ath 2 sa ertained here that she may attempt to do so A 
fact that ae strikes me as a miscalculation, 1m view of the 
a ile the war has left her with practically therra 
usbande i before, her terrible loss of actual and potenia 
Tears nd fathers will greatly retard its increase for many 
come. When will she have soldiers enough for a war . 


of Tey. ð 6 i 
Populations against States that have all inatessed ee i 
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The present Bulgarian policy is apparently to cult 
relations with all her neighbours except Servia, while 
for a future attack upon the latter. But it is realised 
at Bucharest but at Athens and Constantinople that 
on Servia would be only a beginning of the Bulgaria i 
tions.. Such an eventuality has been foreseen by the Treat 
Bucharest, which provides for the maintenance in future of whe 
is called the principle of equilibrium between the Balkan State 
Any effort to disturb it would inevitably be met by a COalitin 
of the other Balkan States against the disturber. 3 

Of course the possibility of an alliance between Bulgaria al 
Austria-Hungary cannot be overlooked. But is it likely that ths i 
Dual Monarchy would intervene actively against Sery | 
of the practical certainty that to do so would bring 
the field? Moreover, Servia, under the pressure of her ne) 
responsibilities, might come to a working compromise With th! 
Monarchy of such a satisfactory character as would deprive this | 
country of all desire to weaken or hamper her small neighbow, | 
Surely one of the clearest lessons of the two wars is that the Greg | 
Powers are now so perfectly balanced that they neutralise eat | 
other, and can really do nothing except in the few insignifican | 
matters on which they are agreed. Thus the Balkan States in 
the future, as in the recent wars, will be allowed to fight out 
their own quarrels, free from all effective intervention. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, it seems th} 
me that the situation, although anything but ideal, justifies the | 
hope that the Peace of Bucharest will be maintained for a much) 
longer period than is anticipated at this moment in Austris | 
Hungary, to say nothing of Bulgaria. It will, of course, bes! 
peace of the uneasy variety to which Europe has now betl| 
so long accustomed—one rendered apprehensive by constan | 
intrigue, and marked by a permanent rivalry in armament | 
between the Balkan States, which can hardly be blamed if the 
find no more rational solution of a common dilemma than the 
Great Powers themselves, Another encouraging feature of th ' 
situation is the proof which it furnishes that all these Power | 
are so impressed with the incalculable perils of war that E 5 
are prepared to accept the Present settlement in spite of all 16 q 

obvious deficiencies, 


; But the fact that it satisfies the Bulgat™ | 
in Macedonia and in the k i 


: ingdom as little as the Pence 
Frankfort satisfied the French is no reason why the Treaty 
Bucharest should not be 


‘entl 

maintained for a period suficien 

long to change the whole nature of the Balkan problem. ADIT 
who, during the past gen 


`E 
eration, has followed the developt® 
of the Near Eastern quest 
as Vienna, cannot forge 


late 
re 


On| 
the ati 
n Tecla 


= 
a iz} : 
£2. ae ee = 


la, in Vier | 


Russia ini | 


° yD 
lon, particularly from such a standi D 
t the constant fears entertained ! 
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er year that the Balkan conflagration , so long predicted 
sure to come, Was inevitable with the melting of the 
Be in spite of numerous opportunities and the per- 
f sd heroic efforts of the oppressed Balkan populations 
; it needed the combined efforts of the Young Turks, 
| q-Hu and more particularly Italy, to bring matters 
Ee cael The action of the Young Turks led to the annexation 
to Sah and the Herzegovina, which annexation, in tempting 
er to seize Tripoli, created the favourable opportunity for 
Pt acticn by the Balkan allies, or perhaps merely precipitated 
ae alliance. In any case, were it not for this combination of 
circumstances the snows might have melted every spring for a 
generation to come without leading to anything more than waste- 
ful and ineffectual local risings. In spite of the fears of the 
Bulgarians and the pessimistic anticipations of Vienna, there is 
no reason to suppose that the régime to be introduced by Servia 
and Greece in Macedonia will be less tolerable than that of the 
Turks. It is, on the contrary, practically certain that the 
economic condition of the conquered territory will be greatly 
improved. Therefore, however dissatisfied certain sections of 
the population may be, and however strong the desire of the Bul- 
garian element for autonomy, the danger of local outbreaks will 
be less rather than more in the future than in the past, par- 
ticularly if European public opinion is steadily brought to bear 
sto with the object of securing fair treatment all round. 


Æneas O'NEIL. 


Vienna, September. 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON AND BOURNEMOUTH 


To the Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Mayor's Parlour, Bournemouth. 
17th September 1915. 


b = ta, —May I correct the statements of Sir Harry Johnstor : 
Tora? eeno in his article on the Protection of Fauna a 
Corporation some hasty generalisations, he makes an attack upo 
ouses, Th and accuses them of the desire to cover the i 
these are e facts are these: the borough contains 5800 acres; 
Pleasaun, ee golf links, parks, bowling greens, tennis la 
Oods aes wooded chines, all free and open. Wit 
zl a Bay there were 194 acres of pines, now 
t an building purposes. The Corporat 
turf plan aying out of avenues one hundred f 
ted with trees and shrubs on either s 
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ao 
They*may be able to do more on the side of Meyrick Park, whi l 
to the town and adjoins the woods. ch be a! 

We have planted and are planting thousands of Scotch fir | 
aster. and pipl 

If Sir Harry knew how limited are our powers he would a l 
extol us for what we havs done. I fear great services to the pees ayy 
Africa are not necessarily a good preparation for an accurate eet 
of the powers conferred by the Town Planning Act. If Sir Hats 
to settle 74,000 Masai in nine square miles of terrifory, there a hy 
considerable destruction of natural scenery and a cruel disturbanes | 
domestic quietude of the larger carnivora. I condole with him on a th 
of his pullets, and the ravages of that Hungarian fox Yon € ligj 
fully, S. M‘Carmont Hiir, D.O. tt 


Mayor of Bournemouth 
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sa S 


that ne 


Switzerland is surrounded by the long- ia. F aa 
military Powers, nevertheless she only enft tie pla oe 
training, analogous to that recommended by the 4 hy elence ae — 
League. The Swiss Army is generally held to ade j rif 
powerful to make the dangers of an invasion of that 
Practically prohibitive, even to the most formidable 
nations. a 
(2) “4 compulsorily raised Home Service Army 
assistance to our Regular Army engaged overseas aS 
To that I would answer, first, that the N 
League Army would free the Fleet and the Ex 
and would enable the latter to be despatched 
aa of the Empire. Without c] 
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A54 
Se a proper peace establishment, and a good deg d 
aa Se aand small cost to wo the oie’ : 
of its organisation from the pont > n o oe A ain, ¢ 
question of the employment of ex-soliers aa > and should} 
developed and systematised. A Pea e Increase to ih 
pension list would certainly be money we aid out, taking į i 


consideration the increased cost of living since the pension sal 


was established. | so | 
So far J am prepared to g0, but I cannot agree with the a 


thesis of the Duke’s second article, namely, that the prese 
voluntarily enlisted Regular Army should be largely increay 
and the Territorial Force proportionately diminished. Indegq 
confess to a feeling of some astonishment that such a proposi 
should have been put forward by so thorough a military critic, 

In the first place, no large increase in our Regular Army; 
possible with a voluntary system of enlistment. In the sem! 
place, even if this suggestion were feasible, it contains all th 
germs of failure that exist in the constitution of the Ten, 
torial Force. Finally, it is difficult to see how the proposi 
organisation would increase our strength either for offence eff 
defence, or would in any way provide an adequate return forth 
additional 4,500,0001. which it is calculated to cost.. 

Tt may simplify this discussion on the Duke of Bedford: 
proposal if I restate the view ofthe National Service Leagues 
to the proper relationship betWeen the Regulars and tt 

Territorials. We require : 
~~ (1) A supreme Navy, the stand 
down by the present Gtoyernment 2°" 
superiority over the next| strongest Nov: 
sa 


aos 


on 


for which has been Jnl 


a & cel 


ies (2) A Regular Army! i 
our Empire in time of pe  _ 
(3) A 
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of Bedford and the National Service League are probably also 

a agreement as to the pandri laid down in paragraph (3), but 

Jiffer as to the constitution, training, and organisation of the 

“Home Army.’ Unfortunately the effectiveness of the principles 

enumerated in paragraphs (1) and (2) depends upon the proper 
application of paragraph (3). ; 

The points at issue between the present Government and the 
National Service League have been so often stated that I will 
confine myself on this occasion to emphasising one of them. 

The Home Army has to guard against invasion and the threat 
of invasion. By the latter phrase is meant the despatch of a 
small force whose object is not so much a serious attempt at 
invasion as a feint, in order to alarm the more ignorant and 
impressionable portions of the public and of the Press, in the hope 
of making the Government hesitate to send an Expeditionary 
Force out of the country. 

A threat of invasion of this sort, accompanied by its attendant 
crop of rumours, might easily produce a policy of panie which 
would bring to naught all the well-considered plans worked out 
in peace by the War Staff at the Admifalty and the General Staff 
at the War Office. y 

For instance, the supreme importance of time is not realised 
by the public, and a threat of invasion might cause the departure 
of the Expeditionary Force to be postponed for twenty-four hours, 
a couple of days, a week, o-even more, with results that even 
Moltke himself could not cetify. f 

; ` Again; naval strategxshas recently thad to take two compara- 
«tively new fack-ang a ideration. ý First, the increase in the 
ANU 3Se PSS second] angé of action fof destroyers, submarines, 

hips, w. a pies ol ies sof concentrating power in 

} use would be lilt reached its highest point 
oe Switzerland is surrounded by the long-aht_at a cost of two and a 
©, military Powers, nevertheless she only enlOasses stupendously 

\» training, analogous to that recommended by the Néheir Ach 
_ league. . The Swiss Army is generally held to banir in dy 

powerful to make the dangers of an invasion of thats—< 
practically prohibitive, even to the most formidable. 

nations: T 

(2) “ A compulsorily raised Home Service Army can b 
assistance to our Regular Army engaged overse 
To that I would answer, first, that the 

League Army would free the Fleet an 

and would enable the latter to 
_ Pomt of the Empire. Without s 


‘oul itabl ‘be tied to t] 


—————=<———— 
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11 war plans and war preparations would consequently resem 
all wa f 


í i n the sand.’ i 

‘ ke or Bedford realises the importance of an oi 

H TROR but disagrees with the proposals of the Nation 

Biro Teague, preferring to i ie TE Army by increas 
< and reducing the Lerritorials. 

tyne does not give a definite statement of the streng | 

or organisation of his amended Army, but confines himself al 

two i 


tating that he would abolish the Special Reserve, Spend 
SI only on the Territorials, and six millions more on the f 
Regulars ; a net increase in expenditure of about four and a fy) 


illions. i 
a ‘Ny Oe only definite data given are the above figures itil 


impossible to consider the scheme in detail, but it is possible ty { 

get a little closer to the problem by considering in very gener | 

terms what the effect of this readjustment of expenditure woul | 

be. Such a method is less satisfactory than a more detajlej 
scrutiny, but it is thought to be sufficient to demonstrate the! 
impossibility of making a large increase in our Regular Army, | 

In the 1913 Army Estimates the sum allotted to the Territori | 

Force was 2,780,0001. In June 1918 the actual strength of 

the Territorials was 9326 officers and 241,881 men. Tf the} 

cost of the Territorials is reduced to two millions it is held tobe} 
i a fair assumption that this wil] mean a force of some 150,000 men | 
It is not easy to estimate the aÀlition to the peace strengit 

of the Regular Army in'yolved by ® increased expenditure d 
~~ six millions, owing to thd, difficulty. ioe | the cost of the © 


~ Í ; aS 
_. various supplementary measures propos tant Duke of Betonli * 
"such as an increased teachtyo staff, new ` “stg reorit e 
more military schools, ete 


After making liberal H iia ans 
expenditure, one can 3 + 
establishment at a 
_ involving son 
this large zur 


pwsi 


_ —=—e 


Rep, 
mbi 


Cien | 
Hong | 
Asing f 
nat | 
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$ tm | 
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neni | 
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I cague. , The Swiss Army is generally held to 
Powerful to make the dangers of an invasion of 
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of recruiting as would be required to fill the Duke of Bedford’s 


cadres? any 3 f : 
Incentives to recruiting have been tried before, in the shape 


of bounties, increased pay, and better quarters. The invariable 
result has been to prove that the vast majority of men enlist only 
when they are out of work. Authorities differ as to the exact 
number of these ‘conscripts of hunger.’ Sir Jan Hamilton, in 
Compulsory Service, says they form 75 per cent. of the whole; 
the Report on the Health of the Army in 1909 places the 
figure at 90 per cent. 

So far from this being a slur on our Regulars, I look upon it 
as in the highest degree creditable both to them and to their 
officers that this not too promising raw material should eventually 
be transformed into the splendid fighting machine which the 
world knows as the British Army. 

The fact remains that recruiting varies with the labour market, 
and that it has seldom been at a lower ebb than at present. 
‘Incentives’ have never really tapped a new class of recruits in 
the past, and the belief that the Duke.of Bedford’s suggestions 
will bear better results remains nothjrig more than a pious hope, 
which is a somewhat flimsy foundation on which to found the 
whole structure of Imperial Defence. 

One constant factor in ouy voluntary long-service Army is 
that it only touches certain ljrhited classes : the yield of recruits 
to be expected from these classes can be calculated within certain 
limits, but long experiers¢ has showa that it is of no use to 
expect to touch fresh cls appreciabliy—even during a war. 

The fact tha frees wars are thot and, in the nature of 
Gi = me cited from; the whole nation is of 

xa] onsiderahj ygsearing on problems of greater 
7 be lit means that the nation and 
bide, are virtually strangers 
military Powers, nevertheless she only en families in Great 
raining, analogous to that recommended by to the Army. 
of the Army | 

s—prefer- i 


(a 
© 


Practically prohibitive, even to the most formidable 

nations: í 

O ‘A compulsorily raised Home Service Army í 
assistance to our Regular Army engaged overseas: 

To that I would answer, first, that the Na 

League Army would free the Fleet and th 
and would enable the latter to be despat 
Point eg. 
would a 


. 


‘excepting the well-educated portion of them. 


_ Weeks’ campaign which e{nded in the.complete collapse of the 
‘Turkish Army shows, wit.\ 
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The second result is that there is a really amazing ignoran 
of things military among the majority of our countrymen, no 


This is bad for the Army, as it makes progress so difin | 
The plant called Army Reform is both dificult and expensive i 
rear. If, in addition, it is planted in a damp clay soil and | 
exposed alternately to the extremities of heat and cold, is it to be i 
wondered at if the plant is sickly ? 

Owing to this isolation of our Army the nation has come 4 | 
regard it as a thing apart, a form of protection for which it pays, | 
as it pays for the police. It is only comparatively recently thata 
feeling of doubt has spread : doubt as to the capability of ont 
Army, with its fixed limits of recruiting, to carry out its mission; | ` 
doubt whether the paying of another man to do soldier’s wor 
really constitutes the whole duty of the average citizen. 

It is to be hoped that the spread of these doubts may caus 
an investigation to be held into our military situation by a 
commission of representative men. 

When the facts are examined, the evidence in favour of com- 
pulsory military training is so obvious and so overwhelming that 
I am convinced that it must carry the day. The more light 
thrown on the subject, and the more searching the inquiry, the 
more certainly will the country’s glaring military deficiencies be 


unveiled. oe 
The war in the Heian Phy a deadly emphasis to 
any consideration of our military PpOSNon. The dramatic three 


and unpreparedness. The | 
the Balkan States show ho 
or to depend upon anything) 
own right arm. The ghas 
transformed Albani 
to us what wa, 
The era_ 
unpalatabi” 


a ruthless 10t ct of apathy { ; 
he 


_tivignore | 


Zh there 
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1. duties, must be a long-service Army, as it is at 
out its multiplo ome Defence Army should be formed, not of 
present. 1 force of professional soldiers, but, to use an expression 
an ee a loyed by Lord Haldane, of the ‘ Nation in Arms.’ 
eu ie of Bedford prefers an augmented professional Army. 
ne -æ pointed out in this article, I do not consider his sug- 
As I me es practical politics, on account of the impossibility of 
estion recruits and of the unnecessary expense involved. But 
e disagree with him most strongly is, not as regards the 
aliy of his proposals, but because he retains the old barriers 
petween ‘the nation and the professional Army, instead of adapting 
these two elements to form a Home Defence force that will not 
only be far more effective in war but will inculcate patriotism and 
discipline in the whole nation during peace. He 

The Duke of Bedford’s criticisms of the National Service 
League fall into three headings, which may be summarised as 
follows : 

(1) ‘ The two-year soldier is superior to the four to six months’ 
soldier ; therefore, an Army of the former must beat an Army of 
the latter.’ 

IT am in complete agreement with the first part of the above. 
view, but not with the conclusion. My reason for this opinion 
is that the Army of short-term soldiers would have in its ranks 
the most intelligent and best educated men in the country, and, 
with this overwhelming advantage, I maintain that, provided 
a certain standard of efficiency is insisted upon—both as regards 
officers and men—a large Army of short-term soldiers would 
defeat a small Army of professional soldiers. As, in our case, an — 
army 500,000 strong should be a match for at least 150,000 Regular 
Invaders, I hold that we should possess an ample factor of safety ; 
in fact, that no invader would be likely to attempt a landing. 
Switzerland is surrounded by the long-service Armies of the great 
Bae Powers, nevertheless she only enforces a short term of 
eee , analogous to that recommended by the National Service 
ere ae Swiss Army is generally held to be sufficiently 
eat 0 make the dangers of an invasion of that country 

y prohibitive, even to the most formidable military 


nations. 


ae compulsorily raised Home Service Army can be of little 
To 4 i : our Regular Army engaged overseas.’ : 

eague i I would answer, first, that the National Service 
and nee would free the Fleet and the Expeditionary Force, 
Point of th ets latter to be despatched to any threatened 
Would aa fe pisca Without such a force ships and Regulars 
Policy rend z y be tied to these shores, and our whole strategical 
> dered impotent. Secondly, a large reserve forco of 
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Sepi 

500,000 four to six months’ trained men would form a better 
for ‘ expansion ’ than any that has ever been seriously put : 
the country. ; 
(3) ‘The National Service League’s plan will req 
Regular officers and 11,250 non-commissioned officers.’ 
Some of these are available, including the Regular off 
on the staff of the Territorials. Nevertheless, I quite 
the provision of this number of officers, and of the extr; 
officers, would be a matter of difficulty. 
I do not, however, consider that these difficulties will 


Sig 

b 
Chor, 
uire 225 


wl 


insuperable. To show that the resources of civilisation cannot |. 
be said to be exhausted in our case, it may be mentioned that jp | 


1911 the French Army—the army of a nation numerically smaller f 
than ourselves—contained 21,200 officers on the active list, an | 
56,750 officers in the Territorial and Reserve formations. hh i 
fact, the French, in officers alone, could furnish nearly one hal | 
of our Expeditionary Force ! | 
Again, the difficulty of the shortage of officers faces all | 
Army reformers, and is likely to be conspicuous by its presence | 
in the scheme put forward by the Duke of Bedford. Officers will | 
be required, not only in his new units, which, after deducting | 
the men used to raise the peace establishment of existing cadres, | 
will certainly not amount to less than two divisions. In addition, | 
he recommends large increases to teaching staffs, to depots, and | 
to the Regular officers employed with the Territorials. As bis | 
two new divisions will alone absorb 1200 officers, it really appeals | 
that his difficulties are likely to exceed those of the National | 
Service League. | 
_ In conclusion, I make bold to put forward a plea for a little | 
give-and-take, a little ‘ playing for the side’ among certain of 
the advocates of compulsory service. Many of these, perfec 
conscientiously, do not join the League because they are unable 
to see eye to eye with it as regards all the details of its scheme: 
For some the period of training is too short, for others it i$ too 
long ; for some the numbers are too many, for others they are 20! 
large enough. May I venture to put it to these undecided 
ones that an absolutely perfect scheme for Army reform never be 
been, and probably never will be, brought forward? On mattor 
of detail the greatest experts must sometimes agree to differ. n 
National Service League, imperfect as some Tey think its P°, 
gramme, has succeeded in securing the ‘vote and influen? 
of some 260,000 people in this country. Among compulso) 
service schemes it may be said to hold the field. ae 
Judging by the encouraging accounts from all parts of th 

country, the great buttressed wall of apathy, prejudice oe 
ignorance, that stood in the path, is being gradually undermine f. 
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laces it is cracking, in others it is yielding. The sorties 
e pide 


in o fenders, once 80 confident and united, are beginning to 
ele ? 


de tion 
show Le a oment to unite and to concentrate our attack. 
This 18 of our cause, and considering how closely 


ing the urgency : 3 
e opinions approximate to each other, compared with 


Consi 
E ea chip to the views of our opponents, I am emboldened 
pets a strong appeal to any who may still be hesitating, and 


to remind them that ‘He who is not with me is against me.’ 


Rosperts, F.M. 
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IMPERIAL AND NATIONAL SAFETY 
Eo 


THE ATTITUDE OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN AUSTRALAS : 
TOWARDS COMPULSORY TRAINING 4 


TuE attitude of religious thought in Australia and New Zeal 
towards compulsory military training has been made recently i 
the subject of much acrimonious controversy. The Comma.) 
wealth and Dominion Governments are roundly accused gi | 
inaugurating and administering a system repugnant to i 
religious sense of the community. The ‘ majority of the Papers'| 
in Australia are said to be ‘engaged in a conspiracy of silene) 
regarding the growing opposition to the Defence Act.’ But twh 
alleged “opposition of the Press’ is a ‘small matter compared | 
with the baleful influences of ecclesiastical jingoes’ who ‘ech | 
the pagan sentiments of the world around them,’ and wh ; 
‘endeavour to use Australian experience as a stalking horse | 
whereby to inveigle the British people into the trap of the 
conscriptionists.’ 
I must confess at the outset that I am the unfortunate caus 
of this particular torrent of invective. Responding to the toast | 
of the visitors at the last National Service League dinner, I $ 
expressed my belief that the ‘ majority of the religious bodies ) 
in Australia were in favour of the Defence Act.’ This remak i 
apparently was cabled out to Australia, and it has drawn forth | 
from the Rev. Leyton Richards, a Congregationalist ministe!™ | 
Melbourne, the letter in the Daily News from which I be) 
quoted. Incidentally, the writer omits the qualification of m 
well-considered statement with regard to the attitude of religiot 
thought in Australia. But he also states a case which may zi 
examined in detail. He asks: | 


ooo 


Cor: 
rd of the Society of Friends, or the Pi 


( 
í 
tist Churches? These have already conia erat if | 


ulsory military training.’ 
have resolved 


noral welfare of the 
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+) of Churches, the matter has been specifically remitted to the 
the Counc? F Courts for special consideration. 

t I have heard of these three religious 

hat I respect alike their corporate organisations and 

a] convictions. I also know that numerous resolu- 

their UAR n passed by them from time to time, here and in 

| tions have Being the Antipodean Defence Acts. Quaker 

‘sy Australia, See a ane in England at the present time collect- 

delegates, TA i opposition to the Act in Australasia. 


: p to o0 7 , 
z 1 ie opposition from these three bodies at times passes 
indeed, © J 


at once say tha 


podies, and E 


alang | . beyond those boundaries usually associated with religious 
enil far He Tt is even super-political, and makes excursions into 
Ton. | and naval science. As a case in point, the Baptist 
d ct i ae Great Britain and Ireland, at their Spring Assembly 
pi E Bloomsbury Church, discussed the following resolution, 
s which, according to the W estminster Gazette, was carried 
a ‘without a single dissentient voice’ : 
WH | That the members of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
echo | -yiew with profound anxiety the unceasing and insidious attempts made in 
who certain quarters to force on this country some form of military conscription. 
saa ey Se objection to these proposals on the following grounds, 
the (1) That the geographical position of Great Britain makes the defence 
| ofour frontiers by a standing army needless. 
ause | (2): That our Navy is well able to ward off invasion from our shores, 
aE and that interference with European military tactics is undesirable and 
f unnecessary, 
ni { (3) That the possession of a large standing army would be regarded 
dies | as a menaco by European countries, and would increase the risk of our 
park i being involved in European complications. 
orth ne That the result of compulsory universal military training would 
rin | in Ste effect on our youth in generating a belligerent spirit, 
have BS period ot ee va their chosen spheres at the most formative 
my} life, » and in exposing them to the moral perils of barrack 
jous | Tk 
y be | visage, be taken for-granted, therefore, that the Society of 
condemned the sere ttionalists, and Baptist Churches have 
Com eatures,” B z ustralian Defence Act, ‘on certain of its 
the thought 3 u how far do these bodies represent religious 
a information ube Antipodes? Upon this point some accurate 
de are Ka available. The religious convictions of citizens 
ping Ustralia and of a a census returns of the Commonwealth of 
the | 1G e Dominion of New Zealand, although more in 
H the only Gres the former Government. In New Zealand 
ao | S Presbyteri a bodies defined are the Church of England, 
es © Priends nae the Methodists, and the ‘Roman Catholics. 
7 ol space Congregationalists, and the Baptists are massed 


A 
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with ‘other Christian denominations,’ and together th 
only 6.53 per cent. of the whole population. In 4 ‘ 
separate record has been taken of the Society of F 
gives reason for the assumption that their number 
The Baptists and the Congregationalists are each spe at 
Together they form 3.84 per cent. of the population. : 
figures are not adduced with the very slightest desire k ei 
discredit upon the denominations concerned or to belittl, n 
importance. It has been done in order to render 
clear judgment as to the weight of religious thought 
we can judge from ‘public resolutions’ of the various 
the public statements of the respective leaders. f 
Again, before proceeding further, it should be made abun! 
dantly clear that public resolutions in Australasia do not ings 
unanimity among the adherents of the various religious bolli 
nor that all who vote for and against are actuated solely H 
religious motives. The omission of resolutions and the with} 
drawal and defeat of motions do not necessarily prove appro} 
or condemnation, neither do objections to details show con} 
demnation of the principle of compulsory service. All thy! 
can safely be concluded is that the resolutions are generali] 
symptomatic of the trend of religious thought. | 
Mr. Richards says that the Presbyterian Church of Austnlil 
‘has not gone quite so far’ as the three smaller Churches refere| 
to, but that it has ‘deliberately refused at its last Gener | 
Assembly to declare itself in favour of compulsory militar} 
training.’ Does this mean that the Assembly negatived a motini 
in favour, or that they refused to pass a motion against, coi: { 
pulsory military training? Is it to be inferred that this rp? 
sentative body of Scotchmen were averse from the movemen 
and yet took this backhanded way of expressing themselves? 
From my knowledge of North Britain I cannot believe sith" 
course is characteristic of the race. Tt is far more likely th! | 
they considered the subject one which they did not wish to disou“ i 
at the particular time. In support of my assumption ea d 
mention that the Presbyterian Assembly in South Australia #8 l 
June passed the following admirable resolution : y 
up 


That this Assembly, recognising the grave responsibility resting jis 
the Commonwealth Government in regard to national defence, and ™ fat i 
the difficulty of evolving a scheme that will be at once effective for de a 
and acceptable to all the citizens of Australia, hesitates to thet 
harassing criticism of the Defence Act; but somes desires tha a 
shall be no violation of religious scruples, and strongly urges that ¢ jë 
tion from the penalties for refusal to undergo naval and military tid? 
shall be granted to bona fide members of ony religious body whos? ig 
of religion shall forbid warfare, = 


pat 
The Presbyterian Assembly of New South Wales, nia wf 

a month earlier, also considered a motion disapprovl™ 
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sory clauses of the Defence Act. With only a few dis- 
comp" i the Assembly negatived the proposals for cancellation 
ae and they eventually passed a recommendation that 
of oi he substituted for night drills for senior cadets. 
a ae would think of crediting Mr. Richards with any 
ae to be flippant, but I feel sure many of my Methodist 
aa will smile when they learn from him that ‘even the 
iodat [sic], while not condemning the system, have resolved 
that active steps must be taken to safeguard the moral welfare 
Pris military trainees—a significant commentary upon a system 
which is freely said to be ‘good for boys.’ As a matter 
of fact, the subject of compulsory military service was hotly 
debated at the Methodist Church Conference for Australia and 
Tasmania held in Melbourne this year. Opinion was divided, 
but an overwhelming majority of those present refused to dis- 
approve of compulsory service. Several ministers, including the 
Senior Army Chaplain, and some who were parents of youths 
under training, spoke in praise of the wholesome effect of military 
discipline on boys and youths. A detailed report of the debate 
will be found in the Melbourne papers for the 17th of March 
1918. 

During June two Church of England Synods discussed the 
matter at great length. The Newcastle (N.S.W.) Synod passed 
first, unanimously, a resolution that the Commonwealth policy 
of compulsory training was ‘ worthy of all support,’ and then, 
also unanimously, 

That, while hoping that at no distant date it may be found possible 
to choose a season other than Holy Week and Easter Day for the holding 
of military camps, this Synod earnestly requests that full facilities be 
granted for the conduct of Divine Service on Good Friday and Easter Day 
5 a peas ments and that the Right Rev. the President be requested 

& a copy of the resolution to the Minister for Defence. 


The Brisbane Synod debated similar motions which were 
amed ‘with applause.’ 
Rae: not ventured to adduce evidence of the Roman Catholic 
arene Owards the movement. So far as I know no resolutions 
public] cn passed for or against and no condemnation has been 
ess e Those of us who know something of the daunt- 
Comes os of Roman Catholic leaders in Australia when it 
NO esca oe Matter of defending their own religious rights see 
the co ae Tegarding this silence as consent. Apart from 
cans togeth atholics, the Presbyterians, Methodists, and Angli- 
of th er number 65.89 per cent. of the Christian population 


he $ : 
NO lesg he nwealth. With the Roman Catholics they number 


largo dis senti 


Senting y ng minority in these bodies, while the fate of dis- Sa 
-> "solutions, and the passing of supporting motions in 
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oY ] 
Anglican, Presbyterian and Methodist Assemblies and 
lead one to the unavoidable conclusion that a majorit Vig 
religious thought in Australia is in favour of the Defence Ai Wo 
I have no doubt whatever that the religious dificul. 
the Act will be settled satisfactorily in Australasia. The vG q 5 
ment have no desire to hamper national defence with a ane , 
difficulty. They are sincerely anxious to do the best ‘ihe ga : 
for the good of the youth and young manhood of the comme a 
The question of abolishing night drills for cadets wag m 1 
the consideration of the authorities at the time the Presbyteri 
passed their recommendation. The question involyeg ih i : 
Waster holidays is not so easy to settle with regard to the Well 
of the whole community, but the Dean of Newcastle probali j 
voiced the bulk of the Anglican opinion when he said that if : 
regarded the Easter camps as the ‘lesser of two evils,’ ang oe 
he would rather see the lads undergoing training in camp ths ti 
allowed liberty to amuse themselves in less desirable ways. Hi b 
also added that ‘he happened to know that Senator Peay a 
the Minister for Defence, was desirous of granting all possibi p 
facilities to the chaplains going into camp with the cadéts, wi) c 
possibly even of having a short daily service, as was thea! a 
in the navy. The Bishop of Newcastle, speaking as ‘one wil D 
had himself qualified as effective in the Field Artillery, anls 
a father, one of whose sons was now training,’ said ‘he i] t 
inclined to think it an open question whether the moral danget f a 
in night drills, and in camps, were greater than those of oll) 1 
places which came under no suspicion.’ As a result of tt) t 
debate the Newcastle Synod added a rider to their first resolutiat| t 
supporting the Defence Act to the effect that in administmto t 
< all possible respect be paid to religious convictions.’ r 
_ Personally, I believe that provision will ultimately be a 
in Australia for the exemption from military training of Oy : 
bona fide members of religious bodies whose articles of telg% i 
forbid warfare. Tt is not generally known in England that a i ; 
a provision has been made already in the New Zealand Dele en 
|; Amendment Act, 1912. The clause is so important and inste f 
= tive that it may be quotedi in full. The first subset ig t 
; clause 65 relates to a repeal in the Principal Act. The" | g 
then reads : | a 
icati grant 10 be l 
(2) On the application of any person a magistrate may gra vice it i 
applicant a certificate of exemption from military training a2% mpat T 
the magistrate is Satisfied that the applicant objects in good be > à 
__ training and service on the ground that it is contrary to his religio 


(6) So long as any such certificate of exemption remains 1 
holder thereof shall be exempt from the obligations of military 
and service imposed by the Principal Act, but shall be liable 
thereof such non-military servi 

e to time prescribe av equiva 
In Pub 


We 


ces as the Governor 10 c 


Avy a Sidia 
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i , person so exempted fails without lawful excuse to perform 
(4) Jf any Abed, he shall be deemed to have failed without lawful 
ee the personal service required of him by Part III or 
Principal Act, and shall be liable to be convicted under 
e afty-one of the Principal Act accordingly. 
section P ny such conviction the certificate of exemption granted to 
i pee er shall become null and void, and he shall be disqualified froin 
pae ing any further such certificate. 
6) ‘No certificate of exemption under this section shall exempt the 
ane oF from the obligation to register under the Principal Act. 
(7) This section shall apply to all persons, whether or not they are 
already members of thə Senior Cadets, General Training Section, or 
Defence Forces at the commencement of this Act. 


any service 
muse to re 


excus! 
at VI of the 


It goes without saying that it is not easy to administer any 
provisions of exemption. There are malingerers and shirkers in 
every country, and medical certificates are not always so lucid 
as to relieve the dispensing magistrates of responsibility and 
trouble. One instance of the difficulty is quoted in the Mel- 
bourne Age of the 13th of May 1913. A youth was brought before 
a magistrate for failure to attend drill. He alleged that he was 
physically unfit. It was proved that he had taken part in boxing 
contests, that he had been disqualified for striking a player in 
an important football match, and that he was by occupation a 
bookmakers clerk. The magistrate rightly made out an order for 
compulsory drill.’ Yet, stated without any confirming evidence, 
this sentence might appear rigid and ‘sinister.’ Difficulties 
ee ae aes in both New Zealand and Australia with 
: ee nee fides oe religious objections. Without casting 
ie ee cn eee ae the genuine religious convictions, 
ah any e za i et oe eae masquerade under 
paper that certain Post-Office l e : a e a ae 
Sunday drill. The Mater ee op thee i ligion a ae 
ot, i ae se a o ao igious objectors, how- 
Sunday ee a e way è spending the whole of 

@ made are ie: eee poeta for whom provision should 
who want to Re E piscatorial devotees, nor of the lads 
football are sca = eet corners every night and to watch 

Duri ase 
the Cin eee African War I was a military chaplain in 
small number of mps of training. In one of these we had a 
attending Gan o whose religious convictions prevented them 
humour, sob 4 : ee The Commanding Officer, with grim 
in order to 4 K oe to do the necessary work of the camp, 
Wine Service i - whose consciences permitted them to attend 
it caused, Prov aoo o The regulation, and the laughter that 
gives ea an excellent religious tonic. This experience 
caland Ia “etment for tho main reason behind the 
moe at all men shall, if necessary, serve ene 

Ose conscience forbids military training shall 
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\ Sey 
‘be liable to perform in lieu thereof such non-militar 
the Governor in Council may from time to time 
equivalent thercto.’ Se § 

The religious difficulties of administering compulsory mie 
training are real difficulties. They should be borne in mie 
those upon whom will rest the duty of framing the Bai 
Defence Bill—when the time arrives. Those who were Mg 
at the National Service Dinner will remember that I 
strong plea for the recognition of bona fide religious convicti, ; 
against military training. To make such exceptions is not d 4 
trary to British precedents. Windham’s Act for compulsr a 
training, which was passed by the British Parliament a cenit i 
ago, granted exemption to Moravians and to Quakers provida 
they showed certificates of membership from two respectabl 
householders of their own Communion. Such methods of sl 
stantiation are obviously too antiquated for present use, but sonel 
unquestionable proof must be produced. From the experienc}, 
of Australasia it is clear that the unsubstantiated pleas of physiol 
inability or of conscientious objection are not sufficient. 

Tt is a hopeless task to appeal to all for fairness in controversy, | 
and it appears equally useless to expect some people to belier f 
that even Bishops who support military training are convince) 
Christian men—not enemies to peace. I am content, hower 
to re-echo the words of my friend and late Metropolitan, 
the Archbishop of Brisbane, and say with him? thi 
I believe national defence is the duty of every self-respecting 
State. This seems to be the teaching of .our owl 


Y Servio 
Dresen ee 
Į Scribe ! 


Prese i 
Made A 


; first step in that direction Je 
we should find owr manhood through the strong const 
influence of discipline. ce os 


GEORGE Horsrann FRODSHAM, - 
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IMPERIAL AND NATIONAL SAFETY 
=e (IIT) 


THE REVIVED CHANNEL TUNNEL PROJECT 


[The supporters of the Channel Tunnel scheme, ignoring the lessons of 
history in a manner truly remarkable, are making the Entente with France 
an excuse for reviving that harmful unnecessary project. It may therefore 
be useful, and not without interest at this moment, to reprint the words 
of the Founder of this Review written six and a half years ago—just one 
year before his death.—W. Wray Sxitpeck, Editor, Nineteenth Century 
and After.] 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago this Review was instrumental in helping 
to stop a scheme for destroying the insularity of England by 
means of a railway to be made under the Channel, and thereby 
joining the soil of Great Britain to the soil of the Continent. 

It was a scheme of private speculators and company-pro- 
moters, and, as soon as its character was realised by the public, 
it was promptly reptdiated and dismissed by the common sense 


of the country. 


A Public Protest which appeared in these pages was signed 


' Dy all sorts and conditions of men, and backed by almost the 


whe.e Press. It ran thus: 


THE undersigned—having had their attention called to 
certain proposals made by commercial companies for joining 
England to the Continent of Europe by a Railroad under the 

_ Channel, and feeling convinced that (notwithstanding any 
Precautions against risk suggested by the projectors) such a 

Railroad would involve this country in military dangers and 

liabilities from which, as an island, it has hitherto been 

“Ball free—hereby record their emphatic protest against 
© sanction or execution of any such work. 


ection was called in this and other ways to the egregious 
erie the proposal and its almost incredible folly, and a chorus 
; > ee ne Minster, the Ger 
r people understand?’ said Count Münster, the Mer 
not eg idor here. ‘Do your people understand? Do they — 
v hat they might one day, however unwillingly, be drawn 
(E USIVNo, 439 469 pa 


nat 
of 
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into some Continental complication, and that in the Ri a 

fortune of war England might for the time be on the lonina A ; 
While she remains an island she would in the end certain] de 
herself by means of her navy, but if by any chance ate “eh 
defeated after such a tunnel were made, the first condition € 
peace exacted by a victorious enemy would be the surrender 
perpetuity of the entrance to it, and the consequent loss of oe 
independent existence.’ ou 

‘What would not Germany give for twenty miles of wat 
between her and France!’ said the Empress Frederick, then iu 
Crown Princess, to the present writer. | 

The public opinion evoked was conclusive and a death-bloy 
to the insane project, which was supposed to be shelved and 

A forgotten, at any rate until England should have forgotten the E 
immunities she derives from her island fortress. 

But company-promoters and speculators, like the poor, are 
always with us and always ready to renew their attacks upon 
public credulity. It has been suggested that it might therefore hy | 
well to remind readers at the present time of the careful and 
exhaustive way in which the matter was considered in the las 
generation, and to reproduce the record of what passed in 188) 
for easy and convenient reference. It is accordingly reprinted 
here, and forms a Supplement to this number.? oan 

Public opinion has altered so little since then that it is stil | 
faithfully reflected by this record. What changes in it have take | 
place tend to intensify the objections of common sense to the pro: 
ject which Baron d’ Erlanger and his friends now again urge upa | 
us. There is, for instance, a growing desire and determination” | 
diminish the burden of taxation for military purposes so far ® | 
is compatible with national security ; and the present Governmett 
especially acknowledges a ‘ mandate’ to that effect. Yet ata tim 
when every effort is being made to limit our defensive forces; poti 

_ naval and military, to a point which many consider too risky; 
_ these promoters have the assurance to ask for a serious and quilt 
_ voluntary increase in them. Nobody—not even the promot! 
_ themselves and their sympathisers—denies that elaborate ge 
costly and permanent precautions (which might or might 2% 5 
practically effective when the critical moment arrived) must i 


P i T pe | 
taken to close up or destroy, upon occasion, the hole which t y 
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aly i - ont while Europe is seething with unrest and complexities and 
Ides | rie xities, and to do this at the invitation of private company- 
ight | perp A for their own (problematical) profit, sounds like the 
ety | ay at a comic opera. Fortunately, it will no more commend 
n of | P to British common sense than it did twenty-five years ago. 


Ti | Victor Hugo once said to me in Paris ‘I shall not live to see, 


put you will live to see the United States of Europe’ ; to which my 


was ‘Then I shall live to be a very old man!’ 


ia rejoinder nse 
ter | When that day dawns Hngland may possibly be willing to 
the | modify her entire reliance upon her Sea-Frontier and adopt con- 


scription, but till then she will neither undermine it herself nor 


suffer it to be undermined by others. 


th | JAMES KNOWLES. 


{ 
i 
as | 
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THE HOPE OF MOSLEM PROGRESS 


THE European residents in Turkey—particularly those who 
exercise some purely Huropean business or profession—are ant 
to be unfairly critical of Turkish ways, unfairly sceptical of 
Moslem progress. ‘Their attitude of irritation and impatience iş 
easy to explain. Unconcerned with the views or aspirations of 
their Mohammedan neighbours, their aim is to secure the com- 
forts and to lead as far as possible the life of Western Hurope, 
Thus they find themselves in conflict with the Oriental spirit, 
and demand its abolition or subjection for their own convenience, 
They are naturally drawn towards those natives of the Turkish 
/ Empire who make parade of European manners. Surrounded by 


mame in a a e a 


the wealthy Levantines, attentive to the gossip of the Embassies, 
born Europeans who espouse the life of Pera adopt in time the 
Pera point of view, forgetful of its radical injustice. For Pera 
is unblushingly, fanatically parasitical ; its population preys upon 
the empire with intent to kill; and the same may be said with 
truth of the Christian quarter of almost every seaport town in 
the Levant. That the views of cultured European residents in 
Turkey should be usually formed in such unfriendly centres 18 § 
| great misfortune for the Turks and for the Moslem world. — 

Hive years ago, at the Revolution, there was a chance that 
all the Christian subjects of the empire might become good Otio: 
mans. The one thing needed to secure that end was for the 


Christian Powers to act in strict accordance with their protest 


tions of good-will towards the new regime in Turkey. ‘The wo 
elements of the Christian population, then as ever, looked i 


Europe for their orders.. What they saw convinced. them that 
those orders were unchan 


Embassies, with others, co. 
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the protection of Europe and the support of native Christians, 
ending its hopes betrayed, and threatened by the forces of 


ction, acted rashly. The wonder is that educated European 
reat Ae should view the conduct of the Powers in this and 
Rack dealings with the Porte as unimpeachable, even in the 
region of ideas, and associate it in some way with Christianity. 
Gir Edwin Pears, in the February number of this Review, 
replying to an article ‘ For El Islam’ in the previous number, has 
accused me of ‘pouring abuse upon the churches ’ and ‘slander- 
ing missionary effort.’ I had merely stated with what emphasis 
I could command (the statement being greatly needed at the 
time of writing) that European interference, whether missionary 
or political, with the interior affairs of Turkey has always tended 
to advance the Christian at the expense of the Mohammedan 
elements in the population; and that the record of the Moslem 
world for toleration is, to say the least of it, as good as that of 
Christendom. It is the simple truth. For this unheard-of crime 
my article was misrepresented and misquoted ; I was blamed for 
the inaccuracy of minor details by a writer whose own facts, 
produced against me, were not invariably accurate; and had 
cited against me as ‘unquestioned authorities’ a set of seven- 
teenth-century writers, whose witness, as against Moham- 
medans, would be accepted by no serious historian. Sir Edwin 
Pears is a distinguished writer upon the history of the late 
Byzantine Empire—the Turkey of its day. As such, it is but 
natural that he should be interested in the Christian rather than 
the Moslem population of the Ottoman Empire, and value 
curious old Christian books. But it is surprising that he should 
so strongly have resented the statement of another and more 
modern point of view; still more, that he should haye judged it — 
necessary, at a time when Turkey was receiving less than justice 
from the Press in England, to stand forth as defender of the 
pars of Europe. Surely the Christian Powers required no 

ampion. 

The distrust of Moslems and the tendency to disbelieve in 
Seon Progress prevailing among Western Europeans are & con- 
one: which the pedigree might easily be traced back to the 
aye as ions of old pilgrim writers, who preferred a Christian 
ee a Moslem fact. A majority of those who now deplore 
‘ as e of Turkey, and despair of her regeneration save dys 
R conquest, seem completely to forget that our industrial rial 
ee lon has its drawbacks ; that more hopeless, ee 
and Age England than could be found in the Ottoman Amp 

at religious fanaticism, as expressed in massacres, 18 
an as in Christendom even at the present day- 

ot trance in the years which followed the Great H 
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Sept, 


was far more hopeless and distracted than the state of Turk 

now. ey 
The new régime has not had five years’ trial, and į 

has not had six months’ peace. Its founders needed 


par 4 s ee Some Year 
of tranquillity, if only to mature a plan of government. 


i ; Tranguj. 
lity was needed for the work of education which they right 
viewed as chief among the country’s needs. Instead of t y 


hat 


they were attacked unmercifully. The intention of the Powery 


to take advantage of their time of weakness became at Once 
apparent. The need of haste was seen, and haste produced rash 
projects, ill-considered measures. Among the leaders there Were 
men who, having spent their lives in exile, had more knowledge 
of the needs of France than of the needs of Turkey, and more 
sympathy with French agnostics than with pious Moslems. Sad 
mistakes were made. An attempt to centralise the Empire upon 
European lines and impose the Turkish language on its races 
against all Ottoman and Islamic tradition, roused much bitter. 
ness. Needless offence was given to devout believers. Some 
officers of the army not only scorned to go to prayers with the 
men but mocked the latter for beliefs which they pronounced 
exploded. They wished to show themselves completely formed 
upon the very latest European pattern. Some thinkers even 
wished to promulgate an edict that all the empire should discard 
the fez and take to hats; supposing that it was that difference of 
headdress which made the Europeans hate the Turks. Itis 


pathetic, having in mind the sequel, to recall those errors, which + 
proceeded from blind adoration of something non-existent: a | 


heart or conscience in collective Europe. Then came the inter 


_hecine strife of parties, plots, punishments and vengeance, with 


all the hatred of a blood-feud between individuals. There are well- 
intentioned men to-day in Turkey who have inherited a trick o 
plotting from the old régime ; who cannot yet conceive the mete 
ideal of a patriotism which shall include various opinions; D0! 
perceive that any government, if permanent, is better for thet 
country now than any change. Their presence makes ê 
certain harshness necessary in the attitude of either party whe 
in power; which harshness, in its turn, begets the lust 
of vengeance. The death of Nazim Pasha in last January“ 
revolution possessed the minds of the reactionary party 10 n 
exclusion of the very notion of their country’s 8%% 
Their one idea was vengeance—wholesale and complelé 


Nothing less than the extermination of the Committee of uae j 
and Progress would content them. They did not scruple to ‘ho 
counsel of their country’s foes. A revolution, involving 


murder of about five hundred men of note, was projecte 


avenge the death of Nazim. It went no further than the mu! Í 
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coy i pas Mahmud Shevket Pasha—the best hope of Turkey at 

i A PO nE, The firmness of the Government repressed it. 
w t n most of the conspirators still lurk in hiding. They are 
an Bu pular excitement which is sure to follow on 


l iting for the popular exc: 
i waiting ¢ Adrianople in order to destroy the whole progressive 


tly me P The fact that this extremely bitter party feeling is the 
nat a n of comparatively few persons, and has no relation to 
ery Peng or aspirations of the country at large, that the pro- 
lee | srammes of the parties hardly differ in essentials, makes the 
sh quarrel more deplorable. This anti-patriotic feud among the 
ere |) ruling classes, causing men of talent and of prowess to 


ge dudgeon when their country ad most need of all her sons, is the 


we “most disheartening fact in recent Turkish history. It is, how- 
ad aver, nob without a precedent in other lands accounted highly 
on civilised. The last five years have been a time of struggle, of 
e8, | transition hindered and confounded from without; and what it 
e | will produce is not yet evident. ` 

me i But those who say that nothing has been gained at all by 
he | the revolution are either Europeans whom the former tyranny 
ed | did not affect or men who drew their profit from the old régime. 
ed | The atmosphere of Turkish life has been transformed. People 
en now meet their friends, transact their business, speak and write 


their thoughts, free from the terror of the spy, the dread of 
murder or imprisonment. The gain has been enormous, and it 
will increase as liberty becomes the natural habit of the people, 
and its difference from licence and consistence with the Ottoman 
tradition become fully recognised. 

‘The Turk is incapable of learning from experience, there- 
fore his rule is doomed’ is the kind of verdict that one often 
hears. It is not altogether just. 

The Turks have learnt a great deal in the past five years. 
Mistakes made at the first are now acknowledged by the men 
who made them, and are in the way of being remedied. The new 


SES i a a AN TA 


eit à Law of the Vilayets, if sensibly applied and given logical develop- 
? ment, should satisfy the aspirations of the different races im 
en the empire. Every thinking man now sees that to ape Europe, 


to study French and German rather than Turkish and Arabic, is 


y5 a wrong road for Ottoman education, leading nowhere. It is to 
he be hoped that, on this change of view, the cultured Turk will 
d. Sometimes condescend to travel in his own country instead of 
to. flying to Paris, the Riviera, or Switzerland for amusement and : 
on ‘struction. The reluctance of the better sort of functionaries 


ke to leave Constantinople in the way of their employment, unless for 
bo aie ean courts, their dislike to undertaking even tours of inspec- 
w on in the provinces, have been among the causes of bad govern- 


Ment. Part of the fault is with the Turkish ladies, most of whom 
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nep, 
regard the provinces with horror and flatly refuse to go ther 


proportion as the means of communication are im 
reluctance will diminish and eventually disappear. 
‘If Europe gave us twenty-five years’ peace we shoul] 
saved,’ I hear Turks say, and I myself believe it. Ten years i 
think, would be sufficient, with a little help. On the gy! 
hand, it is declared that even ten years is too much to ask 
Europe’s patience, and that the Turks have not vitality enough 
to cope with their immediate difficulties. There are troubles in 
Syria and Mesopotamia ; troubles in Kurdistan (which Europeans 
call Armenia). But are they of so serious a nature? The Arab 
races have been angered by the centralising projects of the- Young 
Turks, by an attempt to force on them the Turkish language: still 
more, perhaps, by the gratuitous contempt of their opinions, 
which at one time found expression in the Turkish Press, They 
have no real desire to separate from Turkey. If, for a moment, 
they did entertain the notion of such separation, it was owing 
to neglect and careless insult. All they demand is a fair say in 
local matters, a fair share of consideration from the central 
government. This is promised, with the result that the Syrian | 


Proved, th 


d hy 


SS E EE 


SRST 


IESE 


difficulty, which three months ago seemed grave indeed, has | 
almost disappeared. The disturbances at Baghdad and Bussrah, ‘ 
which have been represented as fanatical, are no more than a l 
demand for education and reforms. The demonstrators in the 
latter city have made protestation of their loyalty. They only | 
wished to make their voices heard, fearing to be forgotten at | 
Constantinople. The Law of the Vilayets, they say, is good, l 
if properly applied, but in the contrary event would simply have 
the effect of putting more power into the hands of a bad Vali 
They ask for an assurance from the Government. ' 

The case of Kurdistan is much more serious because of the 
near neighbourhood of Russia and the certainty of Russian 
intrigue. The ignorant Kurds, incensed by so-called ‘ Christian 
attacks upon the empire, were inclined at one time to take ver 
geance upon their Christian neighbours—so it was stated 14 
petition which the Armenian Patriarch presented to the Gran 
Vizier. If that. is true, it was a great injustice; for the Arme 
nians fought magnificently for the empire in the recent u 
As soon as that is generally known in Kurdistan the feeling’ 
of the Kurds must change. But men who know that counti] 
intimately seem to think that many of the deeds complained í 
by the Patriarch are mere acts of brigandage, which has 8?) A 
rife owing to the slackening of the reins of government aoa . 
the war. The agrarian dispute, according to their view, 18 a all 4 

* more serious. In the hope to settle this by conferring Be 
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arties on the spot, a ne ae tes k sent to Kurdis- 
where, 25 elsewhere, a demand is growing for education and 
f all kinds—a most hopeful symptom. Indeed, it seems 
tral government need only henceforth give attention 
pert aid it can secure, the provinces having found 
the way, and being prepared with slight encouragement to do 
the work of progress. With such enthusiasm for reform among 
the people, I cannot take a hopeless view of Turkey’s prospects. 
And something has been done in these five years of trouble. 

Improvements have been made in every branch of the adminis- 
tration. These, since they make for honesty and plain speaking, 
do not always please the European men of business, who have 
been used to more obsequious treatment. The Turks, they say, 
are suffering from ‘swelled head,’ and they go on to regret the 
good old days of Sultan Hamid. Schools of a national character 
have been founded ; school books, modern and efficient, have been 
compiled and published in the Turkish language. These last, of 
which I have examined a good number, are worthy of all praise. 
The duties of free citizens, patriotism, religious toleration, kind- 
ness to animals, the dignity of work, the need of cleanliness, 
perseverance, method, and good discipline are taught practically 
and sensibly on firm Islamic ground, in terms well calculated to 
appeal to the imagination of the scholars. The coming genera- 
tion is the hope of Turkey. Reformers, who have been dis- 
couraged by the downpour of misfortunes, smile, and their faces 
brighten when one speaks of it. The present generation suffers 
from the enervation of long years of tyranny, and many of 
the Turks themselves have lost all hope of it. In this there may 
be something of the languor incidental to this climate, which 
puts off lightly till to-morrow what it does not feel disposed to 
do to-day. But while some Turks are sentimentalising on the 
beauty of the project, other Turks are really working for its 
execution. Even in the present generation there are men of 
parts and energy, whose one desire is to restore the prosperity 
gf their country and reform its institutions, that the rising 
eae may be able to advance in earnest. Moslem khojas 
of oe pupils of the tolerance of their religion, of its pare 
La in old days, naming it as the friend of progress and A 
people : eae It truly is, if rightly understood. ee. 
ane ee have long been used to hear that each man 5 cuy 

ane or others, that perseverance 1s a virtue, isa : 
ae disguise, and so on, cannot imagine the effect o pe 
strikine n on the Turkish children. It is here We se 
idez ee of teaching, which, linked to the great nati 

? s high enthusiasm. 


tan 
reforms 0 
ag if the cen 
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I heard two young men talking in the train. One 
Kurd from Diar-Bekr, the other an Arab from Damascus 
lamented the mistake the Turks had made in thinking . 
Europe than of Asia. Then ‘Is there hope of progress T 
distant country?’ asked the Arab. ‘ Praise be to Allah} Yon, 
is much,’ was the reply. ‘Praise be to Allah! May it a a 
fruit!’ Me 

It is a return to the great days of El Islam. In the tp 
Islamic spirit a good friend of mine is paying for the educa J | 
of thirteen poor boys, keeping in touch with all of them i 
personally superintending their studies as if they were his a 
children. Of the youths who are leaving the Government schor | 
this year I know some not undistinguished students who al 
going in for farming, engineering, or some other private bus, 
ness. This is good; for a curse of Turkey in the past hag bee Í 
the tendency of all her youth of promise to seek posts in T 
bureaucracy. It seems to show that the new tone of educatim oe 
has turned ambition into healthier, more useful channels. Eun) 
peans say that this, like other Turkish movements in th | | 
past, will bring forth nothing but fine words and good intentions | 
Who can tell? Itis far more than a merely Turkish movement; | 
it is a movement of the whole Islamic world.’ To impede i | 
more than has been done already would argue strange shot 
sightedness upon the part of Europe, and of England in partio- | 
lar, for it owes its inspiration largely to the work of Englishmen. i 
To treat it as a danger is to make it one, to beat a plough-shye | 


into an offensive weapon. To stop it altogether is beyond al 


human power. 
All good Moslems and the great majority of Orientals, rightly | 
or wrongly, dread the growth of Russian influence as a deadly | 
foe to Eastern progress; and England’s evident support af 
Russia’s Oriental policy has sent a painful shudder through the 
Hast. There is a widespread rumour among Orientals that ™ 
now contemplate with equanimity the loss of India in the ™ 
far distant future; and the natives of that country—nor w 
only, but all the East which thought of England as the friend r 
progress—feel themselves betrayed. It is only just that y 
should bear in mind, in view of trouble in our Hastern Bmp 
that the agitation is not anti-British. Tt is anti-Russian, y 
of terror, the result of our instruction in the past. 
The Balkan war, as everyone now knows, was prec? 
under Russian auspices. It is Russia who is now demo" 
that Turkey shall be forced to give up Adrianople, bem 
assured that popular fury on that occasion would complet be 
ruin of the Turkish Empire. The Turks, who still pres?” at | 
sentiment of national honour, prefer to go down glorious y: 
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ing the whole world if Bee ise And the whole East feels with 
in this crisis of their fate. i 
tae looks as if the Powers of Europe had agreed together to 
j : all means in their power to stop the Hast’s progressive 
uy Ti of which I personally have conceived high hopes, 
fag ee ng much which chilled me at a first approach. 
te ely I could wish for some tribunal here to sit in judgment 
upon European institutions and ideals before adopting them. 
e industrial civilisation is imperfect, and, in the opinion of 
some thinkers, far from durable. It is, moreover, ill-adapted to 
the life of Asia. The wholesale introduction of machinery, 
ruining the old handicrafts, and reducing the number of the 
hands employed in agriculture, should be deprecated. And some 
attention might be paid to the old system, in its nature demo- 
cratic and local, yet observant of central authority, by which the 
heads of guilds and trades, the chiefs of villages, were the 
responsible representatives of the people. A council of the trades 
in every city, a council of the villages in every vilayet, could 
\ easily be formed and, with experience, could easily be made to 
serve the country’s needs. The study of their own country, 
| which till now they have neglected, its institutions and resources, 
ways of thought and natural tendencies, with a view to their 
development on natural lines, is chiefly to be recommended to 
the Turks; and that in the interests not of Turkey only but 
also of the world at large, to which it is at present in their power 
to set a great example. 
‘If Europe would but grant us twenty-five years’ peace.’ 


MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 
Constantinople. 
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AN ANGLO-AMERICAN REUNION 


On Christmas Eve 1814, in the old Carthusian Convent +, i 
city of Ghent, a peace was signed which brought to an a | 
Anglo-American War of 1812-14, and on Christmas Eve 1914 k 
occur the one hundredth anniversary of that memorable event i : 
celebrate worthily the Hundred Years’ Peace between the Brit 
nations and the United States powerful committees have ball 
formed in the United States, in Canada, and in this country, al 
they have resolved to observe it by religious services and vari. 
festivities, by purchasing, by popular: subscription, Sulgny 
Manor, Washington’s ancestral home in England, by placings 
statue of George Washington in Westminster Abbey, by erectin. 
monumental arches and columns on the United States-Canalis 
boundary, by erecting imposing memorial buildings in Lonin, 
New York, and elsewhere, by creating a park at the Niagan l 
Falls and a toll-free International Peace Bridge over the Niagas 
River which separates the United States from Canada, and bi 
giving prizes for improved text-books on Anglo-American histo, 
designed to improve relations between the two counitié) 
Senator Burton has introduced a Bill in the United Statii 
Senate providing for the creation of a Peace Celebration Com 
mittee, and appropriating 1,500,0001. to be spent on the celeb 
tion provided that the nations of the British Empire will furni 
“such sum or sums as will equal the amount or amounts the 
appropriated.’ 

The promoters of the movement obviously intend to cele 
the Hundred Years’ Peace by improving the relations bet 
the British and American peoples, and they are prepare n 
spend money lavishly for that purpose. But will they achet 
their aim by giving large commissions to a number of sculptor 
architects, and monumental masons, who may only succhi 
producing monumental eyesores, and by creating on the Na A 
frontier a park and a toll-free Peace Bridge? The Niaga if 
the American Blackpool. It is visited every year by more il 
a million cheap trippers, who are conveyed there at ave : gË 
price in railway trains which are crowded to thet "yi 
capacity. Apart from the two railway bridges there is @* 


rat 
ree! 
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jent passenger bridge over the Niagara which people can 
electric tram for the modest sum of ten cents. Do the 
of the peace celebrations seriously believe that they 
the gulf which unfortunately still divides the British 
tions by constructing promiscuously and at very 
expense a number of imposing and possibly unbeautiful 
largo Ae hente and a totally unnecessary bridge, which will 
er no practical benefit except that of saving the trifling sum 
aie cents per head to swarms of hilarious excursionists, who, 
> zious to see the sights on the other side, or to get something 
p eat, will rush across the toll-free bridge without giving a 
moment's thought to its symbolical meaning ? : Are not the 
excellent people on the Peace Celebration Committees about to 
spend their money and their energy in the wrong direction ? 
On Christmas Eve the angels sang ‘Qn earth- peace, goad- 
will toward_men.’ The Peace of Ghent was most auspiciously 
signed on Christmas Eve, and the idea of celebrating its centenary 
by taking steps which will increase the good-will between the 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race and secure their 
peace for all time was excellent. However, experience teaches 
us that peace and good-will between nations cannot be secured 
by wasting money on stone monuments and bridges and that 
international agitation by private committees does little to bring 
nations together. From the invasion by William the Conqueror 
in 1066 to the surrender of Fashoda in 1898 England and France 
have passionately hated one another and have almost incessantly 
been at war. Yet to-day France and Great Britain are excellent 
friends. How has that marvellous and almost incredible change 
been brought-about? By the Anglo-French Agreement of the 
Sth of April 1904, concluded between Lord Lansdowne and 
Monsieur Delcassé, which settled all outstanding questions and 
abolished all friction between the two nations, and by the con- 
clusion of an understanding whereby the two countries have 
ea to support one another in case of need. Through the 
ie of their leading statesmen, France and Great Britain have 
rien that they need one another and that they ought, in 
TOn wn interest, to support one another. The long-continued 
oris of well-meaning individuals in France and Great Britain 
o ae two countries together proved fruitless. It is 
ae ane that France and Great Britain have become n 
schools still ough many of the text-books used in the Frenc 
kno CO describe Great Britain as the hereditary E 
schools reci although many of the books used in the ae 
We chee) ae the compliment. _ After all, the ee o 
of ommerc private individuals, of bodies such as Chambers 
e, and of the schools is very much overrated. Nowa- 


can bridge 
and American na 


S 
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days the people receive their political education Not fro 
masters and social leaders but from the Press. The nen Shy 
exercise a far more powerful influence upon public je inal 
school and society combined. Diplomacy, the actions lon th 
men, not schoolmasters and social leaders, have brought fe 
and Great Britain together overnight, and soon the Bre, hy 
British nations have unlearnt what they had been tang 
one another in the schools, and have learnt to respect and w 
one another, and, in case of need, to defend one another 
statesmanship was able to bring together Fra ; 

Britain, two nations of different race, different 
habits, different thought, and different speech, wh 
one another almost unceasingly during nine cent 
surely not be impossible to bring the United St 
Britain once more together by the conclusion o 
final peace treaty, by a treaty whereby the two great Anh, 
Saxon nations might pledge themselves to support one anol 
in perpetuity in case of a great emergency, by a treaty whi 
would most fitly be concluded on the hundredth anniversary 


£T 


= 
oe, 


security practically for all time. That would, I venture. 
assert, be the most appropriate celebration of the Hunt) 
Years’ Peace. I shall endeavour to show the necessity of mi! 
a treaty in the following pages, but before doing so I think! 
ought to deal briefly with the causes which at present keep tti 
two nations asunder. li 

The fact that Great Britain and the United States have bat 
at war has been almost forgotten in this country, but it is kei 
remembered in America. That is only natural. -In the col 
of her long and chequered history Great Britain has been a 
with many powerful nations, but the United States have hi 
only one great foreign war, and, owing to their geograplit 
position, they have had hitherto a possible enemy only in M 
nation which is Supreme at sea. If the American history-bo™ 


had not contained long and highly coloured account 
‘America’s fight for freedom against England’s tye 


of “America’s heroism and England’s treachery,’ they 0 
have made very dull and uninspiring reading indeed. xen 
patriotism demands to be inflamed by the heroic deeds of 0 
ancestors. The Americans have every reason to be Dae 
their fight against England, and it is only right and m , 
that they have made the most of if and so strengthened i 
spirit of patriotism and of nationalism. However, altho pi 
Americans are proud of their victory over England, @ ae y 
constantly growing number of them have begun to recog2i ay 
the English nation is not a nation of tyrants and of m 
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that at the time of the American Revolution not all 
yas on the side of England and all the right on that 
\ merican Colonists, that the war was caused rather by 

of the “rv inderstandings than by the evil dispositi 

tual misunderstandings an y the evi ispositions of the 
gaw lish Government and the English people, and therefore they 
aa little ashamed of the patriotic exuberance of some of their 
bee nirymen. Nations are usually welded together by war. 
honi the Anglo-American war there might haye been - 
American States, but they would scarcely have been a firmly 

American State and an American nation, Besides, no great 
State, and especially no great democratic State, and no great 
federation of States, has ever been established without war. 
In every family of strong, healthy, and high-spirited boys there 
are such fights, and these do not lead to eternal enmity or to a 
permanent estrangement, but to increased mutual respect and 
to a better understanding. There have been great fraternal 
fights in Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, France and in 
the United States themselves, and it was only natural that there 
should have been such a fight between the United States and 
Great Britain. Lastly, the losses and sufferings which the 
Anglo-American war caused to the Americans have been much 
exaggerated. When I was in the United States I was seriously 
informed by eminent and competent men that the yearly cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July, the day of the Declaration of 
Independence, when patriotism impels Americans to let off in 
| the streets fireworks and revolvers, had claimed a heavier 
hecatomb of life than the Anglo-American war. 

In the American school books Great Britain is usually 
described as the hereditary enemy of the United States. It is 
true that much bitterness against the United States prevailed 
in England long after the conclusion of the Anglo-American 
Peace Treaty. It was only natural that the loss of our greatest 
Possession created abiding resentment, especially as Americans 
Kept open the sore by numerous provocations and by frequent 
endeavours to damage Great Britain and Canada. Of course 
ee en met with counter provocation. However, it should 
me ness be remembered in the United States that, notwith- 
rE ing all mutual misunderstandings and disputes which have 
iat place in the past, Great Britain has more than once 
te Unit America’s good friend. Great Britain has preserved 
X Burp ed States more than once from the intended intervention 
nee bean Powers, she has probably preserved them Bee 

ae us wars, and she has undoubtedly been responsible m 
aS aes and the defence of the Monroe Doorin maa 
act that nae the principle ‘ America for the Americans i 

Great Britain was responsible for the declaration o 


monsters , 
the wrong Y 
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the Monroe Doctrine is so important and is at the say 


so little known both in Great Britain and in the United al 
that it is worth while to give briefly the secret history tah, 


doctrine, which has become the fundamental principle e thy 
sheet anchor of America’s foreign policy. ad ty! 

After the Napoleonic Wars a reign of reaction þ 
Continent of Europe. The Holy Alliance strove t 
democratic governments and institutions which the revolution 
period had called into being throughout the world, anq to a 
duce a universal despotism. At Verona, on the 22nd of Nove 
ber 1822, the Powers which had fought against N apoleon sigu 
a secret treaty, to which, however, only the names of Mettemi i 
(Austria), Chateaubriand (France), Bernstorff (Prussia), T ; 
Nesselrode (Russia), were appended, for England refused to by) 
a party. The first two Articles of this instrument are of speci 
interest, for they read as follows : 


egan on 4 


© destroy g 


The undersigned, specially authorised to make some additions to th. 
treaty of the Holy Alliance, after having exchanged their Lespectin 
credentials, have agreed as follows: 

Article I. The high contracting Powers, being convinced. that the systex 
of. representative government is as incompatible with the monarchial 
principles as the maxim of the sovereignty of the people is with the dirie l! 
right, engage mutually, in the most solemn manner, to use all their effors | 
to put an end to the system of representative government, in whatert | 
country it may exist in Europe, and to prevent its being introduced in thos 
countries where it is not yet known. f 

Article II. As it cannot be doubted that the liberty of the Press is th 
most powerful means used by the pretended supporters of the rights d 
nations, to the detriment of those of Princes, the high contracting partié 
promise reciprocally to adopt all proper measures to suppress it, not only 
in their own States, but also in the rest of Europe. 


In Henderson’s American Diplomatic Questions we read: 


The Congress adjourned with the understanding that France, 12 i 
name of the Holy Allies, should send an army into Spain ‘to put an ent? 
the system of representative government? which was struggling for exist 
beyond the Pyrenees. A French army, under the Duc d’ Angoulême, © ved 
the frontier, and after a feeble resistance from the revolutionists resto 
Ferdinand to a despotic throne. The next step of the allies seemed oe 
reasonably certain—a movement against the South American revolution 

The advisability of taking such a step had already been bros 
Vienna, and freely discussed at Verona. Reports of these contemp i 
movements in the Americas had reached Washington, and had impré Fran” 
administration with a deep feeling of concern. It was feared that i 

might demand Cuba as a price for restoring Ferdinand. 


| 
Through its agents the British Government had become ae 
of the danger threatening the United States from the Con ot À 
of Europe. Mr. Canning, the British Foreign Se 
sought an interview with Mr. Richard Rush, the United 


~ look 
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Dig (Great Britain, and Mr. Rush reported the gist of 
Minister 5 tion with Mr. Canning immediately to Mr. J. Q. 
oes Secretary of State at Washington. Mr. Rush 
Adams, to a note which Mr. Canning had previously sent to 
dein D Ambassador in Paris. In that note the British 
the Bri eatery had stated: ‘ As his Britannic Majesty dis- 
Boe all intention of appropriating to himself the smallest 
areal of the late Spanish possessions in America, he, Mr. 
por ae was satisfied that no attempt would be made by France 
Mate ony of Spain’s possessions under her dominion either 
by conquest or by cession from Spain. Commenting upon this 
important note Mr. Rush reported to the United States Secretary 


of State : 


By this we are to understand, in terms sufficiently distinct, that Great 
Britain would not be passive under such an attempt by France, and Mr. 
Canning, on my having referred to this note, asked me what I thought my 
Government would say to going hand in hand with the British Government 
in the same sentiment ; not, as he added, that any concert in action under 
it could become necessary between the two countries, but that the simple 
fact of our being known to hold the same sentiment would, he had no 


doubt, by its moral effect, put down the intention on the part of France, © 


admitting that she should ever entertain it. .. . Reverting to his first idea, 
he again said that he hoped that France would not, should even events in 
the Peninsula be favourable to her, extend her views to South America 
for the purpose of reducing the colonies, nominally, perhaps, for Spain, 
but in effect to subserve ends of her own; but that, in case she should 


meditate such a policy, he was satisfied that the knowledge of the United. 


States being opposed to it, as well as Great Britain, could not fail to 
have its influence in checking her steps. In this way he thought good might 
be done by prevention, and peaceful prospects all around increased. As to 
the form in which such knowledge might be made to reach France, and 
even the other Powers of Europe, he said, in conclusion, that that might 
probably be arranged in a manner that would be free from objection. 


S the 20th of August, a few days after this conversation, 
EE See sent to Mr. Rush a letter marked ‘Private and 
‘Confidential’ in which he said : 
oe ne town I am desirous of bringing before you in a more 
which we hi re in an unofficial and confidential shape, the question 
you... rly discussed the last time that I had the pleasure of seeing 
be hopeless © conceive the recovery of the American colonies by Spain to 
ourselves, We R we aim not at the possession of any portion of them 
Ower with ee d not see any portion of them transferred to any other 
elieve them to ae nae If these opinions and feelings are, as I firmly 
hesitate mutually , common to your Government with ours, why should we 
face of the ae is confide them to each other and to declare them in the 
Tf the 
S to oe a y European Power which cherishes other projects, which 
the behalf or cible enterprise for reducing the colonies to subjugation, on 
any part of the, me name of Spain, or which meditates the acquisition of 

Vorn. L em to itself, by cession or by conquest, such a declaration on 
XXIV—No, 439 : IT 


7 
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‘the part of your Government and ours would be at on 
and tho least offensive mode of intimating our joint d 
projects. . . . Nothing could be more gratifying to x 
you in such a work. 


ce the Mog 

sapprobation hy 

Eero Join B | 
H 


Commenting upon the foregoing letter Mr. Rush y 
to Mr. Adams on the 28rd of August 1823 : Porty 


- . . The tone of earnestness in Mr. Canning’s note, and the fom 
some of his expressions, naturally start the inference that the Oca gjf 
Cabinet cannot be without its serious apprehensions that ambition ritig 
prises are meditated against the independence of the South American Sh. : 
Whether by France alone I cannot now Say on any authentic grounds tata i 

On the 23rd of August Mr. Canning sent to Mr. Rush anoth f 
‘Private and confidential’ letter, in which he said: i 
I have received notice—but not such notice as imposes UPON me i 
necessity of any immediate answer or proceeding—that as soon as th l 
military objects in Spain are achieved (of which the French expect, ho ! 
justly I know not, a very speedy achievement) a proposal will be made for | 
a Congress, or some less formal concert and consultation, especially up 
the affairs of Spanish America. i 

Mr. Adams, the American Secretary of State, communicated | 
the news which he had received from Mr. Rush to the President | 
of the Republic, Mr. Monroe, and President Monroe wrote for | 
advice to his eminent predecessors in office, Mr. Jefferson ant | 
Mr. Madison, two of the surviving founders of the America | 


Republic, who had co-operated with George Washington aul ! 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Mr. Jefferson replied on the 24th of October 1828 : 


Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle outselit 
in the broils of Europe; our second, never to suffer Europe to intermoddl | 
with cis-Atlantic affairs, America, North and South, has a st af 
interests distinct from those of. Europe, and particularly her own. « i 
One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit; she now ofits 
to lead, aid, and accompany us in it. By acceding to her proposition ® 
detach her from the bands, bring her mighty weight into the scale of Mg 
government, and emancipate a continent at one stroke, which might othe! 
wise linger long in doubt and difficulty. Great Britain is the nation E 
can do us the most harm of any one, or all, on carth; and with her 
our side we need not fear the whole world. With her, then, we ae 
most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship ; and nothing would tend 5 


to knit our affections than to be fighting once more, side by side; 1 
same cause. é 


Mr. Madison wrote to Mr. J efferson on the Ist of Novemb"! 

823 : i i 

£ ye | 

With the British power and Navy combined with our ow? on the i 

nothing to fear from the rest of the world ; and in the great strug stl 1 

epoch between liberty and despotism. we owe it to ourselves 
the former, in this hemisphere at least, 
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afl 7 volume of the Memoirs of Mr. J. Q. Adams, 
i E e gas the United States Secretary of State, we 
wih who at Bie did not believe that the Holy Alliance had any 

| learn tha f ultimately attacking the United States; but, if they 
tg intention ee the Spanish provinces, they might recolonise them 

should feck them out among themselves. Russia might take 
a Bite Peru and Chile; France Mexico, where she had 
fi Cali mériguing to get a monarchy under a Prince of the House 
ae, | peen i þon, as well as at Buenos Ayres; and Great Britain, if 
a | oi TEO E t resist this course of things, would take at least 


ld no 
| F a of Cuba as her share of the scramble. Then what 
w 


would be the situation of the United States—England holding 


Cuba, and France Mexico? 
The danger that France, supported by the Powers of the 


W Holy Alliance, would interfere on the American Continent was 
wl great, and this was generally recognised in America. In the 
In | North American Review for October 1823 we read, for instance : 
mf Tf success should favour the allied monarchs, would they be satisfied 


with reforming the Government of Spain? Would not the Spanish colonies, 
as part of the same Empire, then demand their parental attention? And 
might not the United States be next considered as deserving their kind 


int guardianship ? 

nd | On the 2nd of December 1823 President Monroe published 

a | his annual message, which contains the declaration of the Monroe 

ad | Doctrine—one ought really in fairness to call it the Canning- 
| Monroe Doctrine=—in-the-foHowimg words : 


The occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a principle in 
which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that the 


i | 5 merican continents, by the free and independent condition which they 
of have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
4 for future colonisation by any European Powers. .. . We owe it, there- 
ay ore to candor, and to the amicable relations existing between the United 
=} tates and those Powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt 
a paca part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
ip (eee to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or depen- 
d fere : a a ‘European Power we have not interfered and shall not inter- 
oF and mai Ag wath the governments who have declared their independence 
id and on intained it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration 
i for the Just p Tineiples, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition 
j their ER ose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner 

manifestati- y by any European Power, in any other light than as the 3 

jon’of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States. J 


After the reading of President Monroe’s famous message = 


T. ; 
Caused ey Clay, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Reso © following resolution to be introduced : 
States ae By ths Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
merica in Congress assembled, That the people of these States 
. 212 


t ’ 


+ 
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would not see, without serious inquietude, any forcible inte 
allied Powers of Europe, in behalf of Spain, to reduce 

subjection those parts of the continent of America which } 
and established for themselves, respectively, independent 
which have been solemnly recognised by the United Stat 


Tvention 
Naye 


Oca 
Sovernmen an 


es, ts, ang 
Commenting upon the genesis of the Monroe Doctr 
ri 


Henderson wrote in his book, American Diplomatic Qu Ne Mf, 
es 


tiong, | 
If England had, after all, joined tho allies in thei ; 

; ] rs TMR i 

to be doubted whether the President’s message of 1823 woul 1t is Tue} 
embarrassed them in the ultimate perfection of their poe serion 


. . S i 
plans ; but the realisation that Great Britain, with a aa At ri 
endorsed in the main the sentiments of President Monroe eee es may, 
Soom oye 


the propagandists of divine right, and the creat 
q eat 3 | 
was abandoned. 3 E South American Projeg | 


The American Civil War broke out in t] 
Mexico was at that time in the throes of 
refused to satisfy her Spanish and Frenc 
Justice to Great Britain for having broken 
Ea a were ee in sterling bonds belonging to | 

j ae British claims were substantial and || 
bona-fide. The French and Spanish claims were more or les. 
doubtful. Great Britain, France, and Spain agreed i ci | 
Se and British, French, and Spanish warships sui to 
7 N ee ayowed on of taking possession of the | 

ie of two or three Mexican ports for the purposed | 
> : D Ee ee their Governments. However, within 
ee e arnal of these ships, and before the 
es had done much more than seize Vera Cruz, the English | 
and Spanish commanders became dissatisfied with the action o 
the French, and the English and Spanish forces withdrew i 
April 1862. While Great Britain and Spain merely sought © 
obtain satisfaction for their citizens, France, taking advantage o 
the American Civil War, evidently intended to violate the Momo 
Doctrine and to establish herself firmly and permanently o i 
American Continent under the pretext of satisfying some Ye 
shadowy claims of her subjects upon Mexico. Tt is a well-know 
fact that it was one of the favourite projects of Napoleon the Thir 
to create on the American Continent a great Latin-Amene? 
State or Confederation controlled by France, a monare "i 
counterpoise to the United States. We can therefore not bes” 
prised that the secret instructions which Napoleon the Third $ 
to General Forey, the Commander-in-Chief of the French psp 


. 


dition, contained the following statement of France’s poly : 


1e beginning of 186] j 
& revolution, anq ae | 
h creditors and to do | 
into the British Leg: 


. , seg of 
If Mexico preserves her independence and maintains the integriti] 
her territory, and if a suitable Government be constituted there WHR 


assistance of France, we shall have restored to the Latin raco on th?” 


o = 
= 
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ocean its strength and prestige. . . . Mexico thus regenerated 
be favourable to France. Peet: As now our military honour is 
exigencies of our policy and the interests of our industry and 

rce make it our duty to march upon Mexico, to plant there boldly 
our oa and to establish there a monarchy, if this is not incompatible 
our are Patol sentiment of the country, but at all events a government 
ich promises some stability. 


Taking advantage of the embarrassment of the United 
States Napoleon the Third endeavoured not only to create a 
powerful monarchy on American soil but to intervene in the 
struggle between the North and the South, with the object of 
permanently weakening the United States. In Moore’s Digest 
of the International Law of the United States we read : 


will always 
pledged, the 


On the 30th of October 1862 Napoleon instructed the French ambassadors 
to Great Britain and Russia to invite those Powers to join France in 
requesting the belligerents to agree to an armistice of six months, so as to 
consider some plan for bringing the war to an end... . Great Britain 
promptly and unqualifiedly declined the proposition. 


Napoleon’s policy was frustrated partly by the mismanage- 
ment of the French Generals, partly, and probably chiefly, by 
the unsympathetic attitude of Great Britain. If Great Britain 
had actively, or merely passively, supported Napoleon, the 
American Civil War might have had a very different ending. 
The great American Republic might have been divided against 
itself for all time. 

During the Civil War Great Britain rendered undoubtedly 
very valuable services to the United States. However, Great 
Britain’s attitude towards the United States and her unflinching 
opposition to European intervention on the American Continent, 
first by the Holy Alliance and then by France, was soon com- 
pletely forgotten because of the unfortunate Alabama occurrence. 
So great was America’s anger at the Alabama incident that 
When, shortly after the close of the Civil War, the British 

vernment promoted the unification of her Canadian possessions 
by the creation of a single Dominion, violent objections were 
made in the United States that Great Britain’s action was in 
Violation of the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, and the United 
States Congress considered a resolution which voiced the uneasi- 
ve of the country at witnessing ‘such a vast conglomeration 
pe eben States established on the monarchical principle im 
cae ee to the traditionary and constantly declared ee 
imme, the United States, and endangering their mos 

Portant interests.’ Great Britain agreed to go to arbitration 


+. the American Alabama claims. The United States demanded — 


t a 
À Colossal sum of 9,476,1661. 13s. 4d. for the damage done by 
Pepe Dyan impartial international tribunal they were 
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8 
awarded 3,229,166]. 18s. 4d. (note the 13s. 4d. !), which tt 
to them by Great Britain, but even that sum was twice 
as it ought to have been, for, after all claims had Beet 28 ty 
there remained a surplus of 1,600,000/. in the hands of te 
States Government. Unity 


During the Spopist-smexican Wor ot 1898 all Emo 
hostile to the United States except Great Britain. Pe val 


Manila a collision between the German and the Americ 
was prevented with difficulty. France and other Power 
strongly disposed to take Spain’s part. Once more, joi 


8 Dy 


OK 
§ Seeme | 


; i Sti nt acti 
by European Powers against the United States appeared tai 
impending. Great Britain was sounded, but once more al 

e 


refused to support or to countenance European interventin 
ETS, 00, 
The Power which is supreme at sea once more protected iel 
Monroe Doctrine. | 
In 1902 Great Britain was induced by Germany to blockat 
in company with her, the Venezuelan ports, in order to obtain 
satisfaction for flagrant wrongs done by Venezuela to her cif. 
zens. However, as British public opinion was strongly opposed | 
to co-operation with Germany on the American Continent, Grei | 
Britain readily consented to arbitration. ; 
istar poleon the First has told us, is a fable agrei í 
upon, and often it is a tissue of fables. According to many of tle | 
popular history books used in the United States schools Gret 
Britain is a Power which, animated by tyranny and selfishness, | 
has always been hostile to the United States. In the Unite 
States the fact that Great Britain was largely responsible for 
the formulation and the proclamation of the Monroe Doctrin, 
and that she has consistently defended that doctrine by placing i 
her fleet between the military Powers of Europe and the Unitel | 
States, is never mentioned, and the fact that Great Britain $ 
as strongly opposed to the settlement of one of the great military i 
Powers in the New World as are the United States themselves" 
practically unknown. It is an error to speak of the Monro 
Doctrine as the leading principle of American policy, for 
Monroe Doctrine—one ought in justice always to call it D 
Canning-Monroe Doctrine—is also a leading principle of Bn a 
foreign policy. It is an Anglo-American doctrine. Be 
once described the Monroe Doctrine as ‘ an international itk 
tinence,’ Perhaps it is an international impertinence: m 
the European Great Powers have respected it eyen at ® aye 
when the American fleet was quite insignificant. aI 
they done so? Because they knew that the British fleet y 
_ in case of need, protect the United States. Foreign n8 008 
discovered that the route to New York and to Washington © 
via London. But for the British fleet the Powers 0f 


ould: F] 
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8 1a long 280 have torn the plots Doctrine to shreds and 
late wou established themselves on the American Continent. 
ish nov pglishmen, when discussing Anglo-American relations with 
Thi Americans, are apt to adopt an apologetic attitude because of the 

y mistakes which their Goyeromeni and their forefathers made 
Ng Me in the time of George the Third. That attitude of penitence is, I 


Befo think, uncalled for. Mistakes were made on both sides at the time 
flee tl A he American Revolution and afterwards; fights between 


eem blood relations are natural and common ; and since the time of 
actin the Anglo-American Peace Great Britain has powerfully sup- 
tok ported the United States whenever an opportunity arose, making 
e ah their interests her own. 

ntion, | The late Professor Seeley’s frequently quoted assertion that 


dit Great Britain has created the British Empire ‘in a fit of absence 
| of mind,’ is scarcely correct. Great Britain follows neither a 
policy of absent-mindedness, as Professor Seeley has told us, 
nor a policy of sordid self-interest as her adversaries maintain. 
Great Britain follows a policy not of interest but of sentiment. 
She has consistently ‘striven to enlarge her dominions, not in 
order to exploit them—it is very doubtful indeed whether on 
balance her possessions yield a profit to the Motherland—but in 
the instinctive desire of reserving the vast and fruitful territories 
of the New World to the Anglo-Saxon race. She has been 
actuated not by blood-lust nor by lust of conquest but by race- 
instinct, and she has acquired her vast possessions not for herself 
but for the Anglo-Saxon race. Therefore she views not with 
jealousy but with approval America’s prosperity and America’s 
expansion. Her policy has been racial, sentimental, and, on the 
whole, possibly unprofitable to her citizens. That cannot too 
frequently be stated. If Great Britain’s policy were guided by 
self-interest, envy, perfidiousness, and trade jealousy, as we are 
so often told, she would have worked for the downfall of the 
United States, and would at the same time have avenged her 
former defeats and ridded herself of a powerful competitor. She 
has had many opportunities to expose the United States to the 
greatest dangers, without any risk to herself, by merely allowing 
the European Powers to attack them, but she has steadfastly 

resisted their temptations to countenance European aggression. 
t The great democratic Republic is naturally not beloved by 
a ay monarchies of Europe. They see in it a great Be 
ena its downfall. Hence many Continental writers pa 

mmended that a pan-European coalition should be forme 
agamst the United States. Time after time the States of the 
a Bet have endeavoured to secure Great Britain's support, 
east her neutrality, in order to be able to encroach upon 


® Monroe Doctrine or to strike at the United States, but they i 
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have always failed. Great Britain’s refusal to countena, 
pean aggression, even passively, has sprung from i 
instinct, not from her fear of losing Canada. Jn the § er by 
the United States would have had no cause to attack © Pig 
Great Britain merely maintained a strict neutralit ety) 
of a war between the United States and some European P Ere 
Powers. Secondly, the United States would not fing a ao | 
to conquer the Dominion. Last, and not least, it must ra 
forgotten that, while the Continental Powers could Never cl 
Great Britain’s support against the United States, Great a 
herself would probably very readily receive the support ota 
Continental Powers against the great Republic if she wen 
war with that country. If, for instance, President Clevelang Í 
high-handed action regarding Venezuela in 1895 should ull 
happily have led to an American attack upon Canada, Gal 
Britain need not have stood alone. That fact should be bi. 
in mind by all those on both sides of the Atlantic who belie 
that Great Britain’s attitude towards the United States 
dictated by her fear of losing Canada. 

An Anglo-Saxon reunion is highly desirable upon iil) 
grounds, and it is equally necessary to the British Empire mi Q 
to the United States for the most potent practical reasons. Tk 
first instinct of nations, as of individuals, is that of self-presem | 
tion, and their principal requirements are peace and secur, 
At first sight the British Empire and the United States appx 
to be very differently situated. The one is a widely scatter! 
island-Empire which is extremely vulnerable, being exposed ti 
attacks on many sides, while the other is a firmly knitted aol 
homogeneous Continental State, difficult to attack and impossible 
to conquer. However, these outward geographical and structu! 
differences merely obscure the fact that the British Empire ™ 
the United States are similar in character, that they have ideni! 
cal interests, that they are threatened by the same dangers; n 
they suffer from the same disadvantage of lacking poveda 
armies, that both can be attacked only by sea, and pe 
depend upon their fleet for their security from attack, oe 
consequently both are equally strongly interested that ee 
one of the great military Powers nor a combination of milit 
Powers should become supreme at sea. 

Admiral Mahan, the great American naval writer, 5? 
1890, in the Atlantic Monthly : 


Y in the 


By 
“| 


id, 9 


jbl 
While Great Britain is undoubtedly the most formidable of ou peas A 
enemies, both by her great navy and by the strong positions sie ae 
near our coasts, it must be added that a cordial understanding ve p | t 
country is one of the first of our external interests. Both nations a A 
and properly, seek their own advantage ; but both, also, are contro 


> 
= 
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R 1 -ustice, drawn from the same sources, and deep-rooted in 
r ni onse of law and ever temporary aberration may occur, a return to 
A their instincts. Js of right will certainly follow. A formal alliance between 
Dg mutual poma the question, but a cordial recognition of fie enis 
nada i the two 18 oe ideas will give birth to sympathy, which in turn Ai 
| of Cag co-operation beneficial to both; for if sentimentality is weak, 
i SME 
vel fa timent is strong- 
nad look more closely into the circumstances of the British 
i 7O J 
nat | If we hs United States, we find that they are in a 


Ob Empire i Pe ation: The United States are no longer an 
Tig = VERY heat continental State. Their interests, which were 
of te i urely continental, have become world-wide. By the 
1 man PRA of Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Guam, 
| eee ma Canal, and by their interest in Cuba and 


h uj a oe eae and territories which are of great strategical 
Grell E ice to them, they also have become a widely scattered 
boni ee vulnerable Empire, and their vulnerability is all the 
val ne as the United States army and navy are considerably 
gi i Ae chan are the British army and navy. The loss of the 
i magnificent Pearl Harbour on the island of Oahu, which lies 
iag midway between the Pacific Coast and Asia, would, as is gener- 
p l ally recognised in America, be as serious a loss to the United 
e | States as the loss of Gibraltar would be to Great Britain, and 
a the loss of the Panama Canal would probably be more serious 
our to them than the simultaneous loss of the Mediterranean route 


ape and the Cape route to the East would be to Great Britain and 
ae the British Empire. : 

sal "i In 1894 Admiral Mahan published in the North American 
daa Review a paper entitled © Possibilities of an Anglo-American 


' E 
e |  Remion, in which he said : 
etura | 
re anl | Partners, each, in the great commonwealth of nations which i m 
denti: blessings of European civilisation, Great Britain and the paii ie 
that | alone, though in varying degrees, are so severed geographically ae 
I | existing rivals as to be exempt from the burden of great land armies ; W. i e 
wert! | at the same time they must depend upon the sea, in chief measure, for the 3 
reio | intercourse with other members of the body of nations upon which national s 
1 that Well-being depends. l 
eithet To Great Britain and the United States, if they rightly ential the 
itary paat they may play in the great drama of human progress, 18 en ru 
i maritime interest, in the broadest sense of the word. 


1 am convinced firml i interests of Great Britain 
j y that it would be to the inter 
jd, aay of the United States and for the benefit of the world that the two 
alons should act together cordially on the seas. 


ossitlt Admiral Mahan is right. As Great Britain and the United 

pol ates have no enormous standing armies, as they are not likely oe 
h i HY" to have armies capable of facing those of the great military 
re ates, and as they do not desire to become a nation in arms Mb 


+ 


>» 
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the continental sense, they must perforce cont My 


J ; rol the ș 
to be able to keep the huge armies of Europe, and ki 


Asia as well, at arm’s length. Let the great mil 
Europe share the rule of the land in Europe, 
Saxons share between them the rule of the sea in 
equally vitally interested. Whether Great B 
the United States rule the seas is, after all, of ; 
The thing that matters is that the seas should þe ruled 
peaceful Anglo-Saxons and not by a great military nation y k 

Providence and the wisdom and energy of its early mı f 
colonisers have greatly favoured the Anglo-Saxon rac 
at the map shows that practically all the most valu 
most promising territories and strategical positions in the 1 
are owned or controlled by the Anglo-Saxon n 
civilised nations the value of extensive territories 
in this, that they afford an outlet to their surplus 
The more thinly populated territories situated in a 
zone are, the greater is their value to them. 

The policy of powerful nations is guided not by thes 
momentary dispositions but by their great and abiding interes: 
Self-preservation is their first instinct and their first duty. A 
the great military nations of the Continent of Europe, Rosi 
alone excepted, and China and J apan, are greatly over-populatel, 
and are therefore in urgent need of territories in a temperate zow, | 
for, without the possibility of expansion under the national f 
they are bound to stand still and then to decline in relative pow | 
and influence. The future belongs evidently to those counté 
which possess vast reserves of thinly populated territories. How 
happy, in this respect, is the position of the United States a 
the British Empire will be scen from the following table: 


minor į 


y Tuler w 
Qe. A lat, 
able ang y, 


ee 
ations, 4). 
lies Chief 
Populatig i 
temperi 


Population at Last Census 


United Kingdom . In 1911 45,216,665 people=372.6 per sq. mil 
Japan . E 


- » — 49,582,505 ,, =835.8 » 
Germany . - 1910 64,925,993 ,, =831.0 » 
Italy » 1911 34,687,000 ,, =313.5 » 
China Proper » — 407,253,029., =266.0 ” 
Austria » 1910 28,571,984 ,, =246.7 +» 
France » 1911 39,601,509 ,„ =191.2 » 
Hungary - » 1910 20,886,487 ,, =1666 » 
Russia in Europe. ,, 1897 105,413,775 „ = 552 +» 
Bea Dia o o TC ZION) jy, ee CS y 
United States and 

Possessions . ,, 1910 101,840,367 „ = 13.7 v» 


i m 
The British Empire and the United States have nan i 
hundreds of millions of people. Therefore it is om/Y 
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E 
itary Powers, which have a population of 200 people 
hey, | 00 peop re per square mile, look with longing and 
ing and : es vast, fruitful, highly mineralised and thinly populated 
“Anal envy situated. jn a temperate zone, which are owned and 
bey eae By the Anglo-Saxon nations, epet y ts these a hold 
vhe con aon Jl ihe -most important strategical points which com- 
rtan | pane the aP proaches to-the ir world-wide possessions. 
bry 5 The Continent of America lies midway between over-popu- 
lated Europe and over-populated Asia. Its east coast is coveted 
xl by the over-crowded European, and its west coast by the over- 
Blu! crowded Asiatic, nations. How thinly some of the most desir- 
Md able parts of the United States are populated is seen by com- 
a paring the size and the population of some of the American States 
1s, yi with the size and population of some great empires. The German 
sit Empire has a territory of 208,770 square miles and a population 
atie of 64,925,993. The single State of Texas is considerably larger 
pen!) for it contains 265,896 square miles. Yet Texas has a population 
of only 3,896,542. Per square mile there are 14.8 people in 
exas and 331.0 in Germany. As Texas has a rich soil, an 
excellent climate, and great natural resources, it could probably 


Vi A support a population of 40,000,000. The Japanese are believed 
Russ; {to be casting covetous eyes upon California. They have every 
ale! [reason to envy the Americans the possession of that paradi- 
em,  |siacal country. The Empire of Japan contains 147,657 square 
al fy, miles, while California contains 158,297 square miles. Japan has 
oa 49,582,505 inhabitants, but California, though it is slightly larger 
ui |than Japan, has only 2,377,549 inhabitants. Per square mile 

there are 835.8 people in Japan but only 15.3 in California. The 


two other American States on the Pacific Coast, Oregon and 


nile 
mere of China, that they are fifteen times as large as Germany, 
RED nye times as large as the United Kingdom. 
aoe i Sc of the world envy the British Empire and the 
their tates, not so much for their industries, their trade, and 
ree tame as for their boundless latent resources, which 
United a" ene them the dominion of the world if they are 
ill-will th he United States receive perhaps a greater share of 
to their an does the British Empire. They are disliked ow1ng 
teeta aaa wealth, their ruthless energy, their aggressive 
Cotes especially owing to the Monroe Doctrine. On the. 
Teason, th of Europe it is generally considered, and not without 
» that by that doctrine the United States have virtually 
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a 


declared a protectorate over the whole of 6 
America, and that they will annex these co Ot 
and opportunity are favourable. ty 
The Monroe Doctrine is an American doctrine, not at 

national one. It is, as Bismarck truly remarked, an inter, Ra 
impertinence. It can become generally accepted and a oyf 
only if the United States are strong enough to defend jt P 
all comers. Hitherto they have been able to leave the dele 
the Monroe Doctrine largely to Great Britain, as has been i 
in the foregoing pages. Many thoughtful Americans B 
that, in view of the insufficiency of their military anq nul 
armaments, the Monroe Doctrine is a provocation to the world; 
large and a danger. A distinguished American military atthe 
‘Mr. Homer Lea, wrote in The Valor of Ignorance, a book whi 
received the highest praise from President Roosevelt : | 


entra] an 
untries whey 


m e rd 


æ -o ty 


a a A a SO 


In the history of mankind never before has one nation attempted i 
Support so comprehensive a doctrine as to extend its political suzerainh, 
over two continents, comprising one fourth of the habitable earth and on! 
half of its unexploited wealth, in direct defiance of the whole world a! 
without the slightest semblance of military power. 

The Monroe Doctrine is Promethean in conception but not so in exes! 
tion. It was proclaimed in order to avoid wars ; now it invites them, | 

The Monroe Doctrine, if not supported by naval and military pow 
sufficient to enforce its observance by all nations, singly and in coalition, 
becomes a factor more provocative of war than any other national policy ert 
attempted in modern or ancient times. 


The maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine requires undottt) 
edly a fleet strong enough to defend America against any Pont! 
or any conceivable combination of Powers. It can be defence! 
only by irresistible force. In Admiral Mahan’s words ‘There 

_ no inalienable right in any community to control the use of 

| region when it does so to the detriment of the world at o 

j ' The maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine is not founded ® 

right but on might. aaa 

| The Panama Canal will greatly increase the vulnerabili V4 
the United States. A distinguished United States Gover2™ 

Commission, presided over by Admiral Walker, reported : 


p 1 

The Canal is but one link in a chain of communications of which ¢ 
cent links are the Caribbean Sea on the east and the waters of the aC | 
near the Canal’s entrance, on the west. Unless the integrity viding | 
links can be maintained, the chain will be broken. The Power Ta a iat 
one of the links can prevent the enemy from using the con tad j i 
can itself use it only when it holds them all. The Canal wa coment” ; 
of extraordinary value; it would be beyond the reach of rem 0 J 
the enemy controlled the sea. 


-7o tht 
WAZ 
If, in a war with the United States, Japan should 5° 
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; al, she could 
panam 
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attack the Atlantic Coast of the 
oe ep Germany should Sch tO 
Republic, - nultaneously on her antic and 4+ a S 
goat military Rowers bere E 
Between an 
of Great Powers has exactly doubled, 
87,000,000. to 174,000,000., while their mili- 
rom has increased by only 40 per cent. Germany 
tary expenditure aval expenditure from 7,900,000]. in 1900 to 
has en AE aa and so have Austria and Italy by increasing 
23,400, ( 18,100,000]. during the same time. 
theirs from 0a sie oreatly increased their fleet. 
The Japan’ ae Japan iid, many other countries urgently 
FER ios, The fact that Germany requires them is of 
SE on but it is generally believed that Japan has acquired 
ie ante outlets for her surplus population in her wars with 
China and Russia. That is not the case. Her new possessions 
are very densely populated, and therefore give very little scope 
to the Japanese. The population of Korea is 115.9 per square 
mile, that of Formosa is 215.6 per square mile, and that of 
Kwantung is 341.6 per square mile; while that of California is 
only 15.3, and that of Mexico 17.7 per square mile. 
eee knows that twenty years ago the German Emperor 
proclaimed ‘Germany’s future lies upon the water.’ The other 
great and over-populated military States of Europe and Japan 
P become convinced that their future also lies upon the water, 
that they can secure sufficient elbow-room only by wresting 
adequate territories situated in a temperate zone from the Anglo- 
Saxon nations which, fortunately for them, lack large armies. 
ac lies the reason that the great military States are creating 
a ae Fea with the utmost speed, and the danger is great that 
eee a should combine for the purpose of destroying the 
babes ae y of the Anglo-Saxons and of securing for them- 
cana mee in the sun,’ as the German Emperor picturesquely 
' Besides, the Anglo-Saxon nations are not loved abroad. 


Demo pee 

f cra “7° s Orit ° 

c= a likes militarism and militarism fears, hates, and 
ses de 2 e 


American militar 
apan with 


navies wit 


y and naval men are watching Germany and 
concern, and are wondering what attitude Great 


Dritain w i 
Ma war ae adopt in case the United States should be involved 


Mahan wrot ‘With one of these nations or with both. Admiral 
he ©1n his recently published book Neval-Strategy : 

how op any should wish t 
Shou a Sy i wi 


o embark her fleet in a trans-Atlantic venture, 
ci uh L ther European States allow her to do so? 
© coast citizens precipitate us into a war, or even 


ld our Pa 
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into seriously strained relations, with Japan, that pressure 
add to the force of Germany’s fleet. "Pon ny, 
Where ought Great Britain to stand in case we have +4 
Germany? And where ought we to stand in the reverse casa ii 
Great Britain does for the moment hold Germany so far i 
the German Empire can do no more than look after its Europen e A 
but should a naval disaster befall Great Britain, leaving Gems Mere, 
of the naval situation, the world would see again a predomi s 
backed by a predominant army, and that in the hands not A fe 
satiated with colonial possessions as Great Britain is, but ote a Sil) 
late entry into world conditions leaves her without any such pean i 
all of any great value. Although the colonial ambitions in Gem 
held in abeyance for the moment, the wish cannot but exist to ex any af 
territory by foreign acquisitions. Pand hi 
It is this line of reasoning which shows the power of th 
to be a matter of prime importance to the United States, 
control Germany does not exist in Europe except in the Brit 


e Ge: 
The pom 
ish nay, 

Admiral Mahan, the most eminent naval writer of moden | 
times, recommends the co-operation of Great Britain and th: 
United States, not for ideal reasons, but because he believes the! 
Anglo-American co-operation on the seas is a necessity. } 

Great possessions are to their owners a responsibility 
and a danger unless they are adequately guarded. Neither th! 
United States nor Great Britain possess an army that can le) 
pitted against the vast military hosts of the Continental Grr, 
Powers and of Japan, and they will probably never possess such 
an army, because the spirit of the people is impatient of compl. 
sion, restraint, and discipline, even if it be for national defence, 
‘They must therefore put their trust in their fleets. 

The American fleet is weaker than the German fleet andi) 
inferior to it in organisation, in certain types of ships, and it) 
armaments, especially in reserve stores of guns and ammunition: 
The American fleet is on paper about 50 per cent. stronger thal) 
the Japanese fleet, but it is questionable whether the Ameria 
fleet equals the Japanese flect in organisation, preparedness, ^i 
efficiency. Besides, will the American sailors equal their possibli 
opponents in self-sacrifice and determination? In a naval v 
between the United States and Germany the odds would probi 
be in favour of Germany, and in one between the United Stal 
and Japan the issue would be doubtful. 

The British fleeti is the strongest in the world. 
powerful than it has ever been, but it no longer rules hey ite) 
The rapid increase of the German fleet has compelled the noe 
Kingdom to concentrate practically all ifs ships in the Nort arte 
At present the British fleet, though it is very strong, 8 Pair 
strong enough to meet any conceivable combination % ~~ 
with the certainty of victory. 


Tt is BO) 
waves: 
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iy ANGLO-AMBRICAN REUNION is 
Z 


ilitary nations of the world naturally base their 
ite at the cost of the Anglo-Saxons—as the world 
pand only at the cost of the Anglo-Saxons— 


ghe great ™ 
of expansı 


les v js divided ey et the Anglo-Saxon fleets and the disunion 
teck h npon the sa l Anglo-Saxon nations, for they know full 
nen, of the two eld be hopeless to challenge Anglo-Saxon supre- 
Y May, well that it ae if Great Britain and the United States were 
P fy macy OF oS In endeavouring to build up large navies they 
ne ty frm z Lee, their resources to the utmost, hoping that by 
SSion | Ne they will be able to overwhelm, or to overawe, either 
any yy OT Ea or the United States. While Great Britain and 
ad by E ted States will not be able to defeat single-handed any 
an ap | ae combination of naval Powers which may attack them, 
Dower y l they can face the world if they are united. Herein lies the 
ay. | necessity for their reunion. Admiral Mahan wrote in his book 
noden. Retrospect and Prospect ‘As the world is now balanced, the 
nd th: British Empire is in external matters our natural, though not 


eg thy!) our formal, ally.’ i 
ty The race instinct is strong on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
sibility | Great Britain and in the United States it is instinctively felt 


er th: that one nation depends for its security largely upon the other, 
anb) and that neither nation can allow the other to go down. The 
Gry! United States and Great Britain are in the same boat. Great 
sa) Britain realises that it would be a calamity to see the United 
mpi States defeated by a great military nation, which would probably | 
fene i settle on the American Continent and militarise it, and the | 


United States recognise that they would become the immediate 
and ii neighbours of the military Great Powers of Europe if the British 


nd in| ne proud be destroyed. So far militarism in its most objec- 
sition i e form is restricted to the European Continent and to 
r than ae The defeat of the United States or of Great Britain : 
erica ea bring about the militarisation of the world. 

5, anl ae e greatest interest of the over-crowded military nations of 
sible An ae = Asia 18 expansion. The greatest interest of the 
| wat is ve Daxon nations is peace, security, and the restriction of — 
abli ments. These blessings cannot be obtained: by the federa- 


tion of th 
States ederation of Pa dreamt of by the late Mr. Stead, or by the 


—urope, proposed by Sir Max Waechter, but onl ; 
mo ta p Station of the a nations. Experience aoe 3 
p | nation, woi can be at peace only if it is controlled by one | 
joule replaced p will be at peace only when the pax Romana has been 
n | When th y te Pax Britannica, by the peace of the Anglo-Saxons, ha 
arto | the (Siar aed Great Powers have, owing to the growth of ; a 
| wald shea ee nations, become military small Powers. The ee 
militarism, either become Anglo-Saxon or fall a prey bo Spi 
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The arguments in favour of an Anglo-American 
are overwhelming. Great Britain and the United S Ren; 
in language, spirit, and tradition—in short, in all the C8 atg y 
count. The argument that they cannot combine beca le 
a monarchy and the other is a republic is a fallacious aa Oti 
are democracies. They differ only in the outer form, E 
the essence and the spirit, of their government. Grea T 
has an hereditary president and the United State ETA 
ing-Rightly considered Great Britain is the more jon ety 
nation of the two. The King of England has far less Domed 
the President of the United States. Besides the will x ; 
people is more likely to prevail in Great Britain than AM 
United States, because Great Britain has an unwritten, flexi! 
and therefore truly democratic, constitution, while the Uni 
States have a written, almost unchangeable, and therefore ay 
quated and undemocratic, constitution. Kingdoms and republi; 
may be joined in a single federation. The Empi of | | 
for instance, contains three—xepublics. Last, but not Tea 
Temoertie nations combine not because their eniran tae 
government are identical but because they are of race a 
have the same interests. The United States and Grea 
should be united ona basis of race solidarity and of the ident 
of their vita ests. The objection that Great Britain is: 
European nation with European interests is contradicted iy 
Professor Coolidge, of Harvard University, in his book T 
United States as a World Power, as follows : 


N 
t 


Are we to regard Imperial Britain as a European Power, when ti oy 
greater part of her external interests and difficulties are connected wit 
her situation on other continents? Are not the vast majority of Engl Í 
men more in touch in every way with Australians, Canadians, Amn 
than they aro with Portuguese, Italians or Austrians of one n 
another? What strictly European interests does England represen 


Rome was not built in a day. The reunion of the angh 
Saxon nations will take time, but it is bound to take nee 
it is logical and inevitable. The growth of the military Po if 
and the rapid increase of their fleets must automatically A 
about an Anglo-Saxon reunion earlier or later. Meanw a 
beginning should bemade. The Hundred Years’ Peace vi i 
think, be most appropriately celebrated by the conclusio® 7 owi 
day of a treaty of defence by the two great Anglo-Saxon F yi 
of a treaty which would guarantee to them their pe dept 
secure possession of their territories, and which wor Gch 
foreign nations of the temptation to attack them sing i ace) 
step would slacken, or bring to a stop, the naval arma tioni 

Great Britain will enter upon the centenary cele)”, 
the Treaty of Ghent in a seasonable spirit ef peace an 
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eaternal hand to her kinsmen across the sea. 
ae Het ries: the revolt of her colonies may 
that Lord Grey has proposed to erect the 


i ton in- Westminster Abbey among 
nd 


b grave 


ou. LXX re 
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THE ROMANCE OF SOHN STUART y | 
Iy 


A PROJECT has been set on foot to erect a 
memory of John Stuart Mill in Avignon, ee ia to i 
last fifteen years of his life, where he died, and i 

E pede the walls of the old city, 
nd why should Avignon be thus honoure i) 
fixed his abode far from the land which aed te bal wd 
homage to his talents, far from the great towns of the Cn 
which he knew, where he was known ; and last, but a 
why did he break with all the ties of the past, at an a Ps 
a man is usually the victim of habit and custom ate 
, g 


‘Avignon to halt in, a ; th 
he es im, and near to the city the little house Wher 


The documents for reference are few—at least, those whit 
may be called authentic. In the first place must be mentioned 
his Autobiography, which is of the greatest value, since it bring 
into the subject Mill’s own testimony ;? secondly, his letters,“ 
rather a choice of letters, in two volumes published in ee; 
with an extremely interesting introduction by Hugh S. R. mibo 
and, above all, the notes of Miss Mary Taylor on the priva 
of Mill; thirdly, an article in this Review for February 
written by the same hand, entitled ‘Mrs. John Stuart 
A Vindication by Her Granddaughter’; fourthly, A Std 
Criticism, with Personal Recollections, by Alexander 


I i 
Mi ie 
qe, 


s pli 

1 Under the patronage of MM. Poincaré (President of the French Rae 

a eet, Ton ongea, Albert Ribot, Séailles, and many thore 
ow. renchmen. T. Lloyd Geor AGF ibed to the i 
organised under a local committee. A E ee 
* Translated into French by M. Emile Cazelles, 
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“ih a fow others, is all, but it is enough, when one adds 
ications of Miss Mary Taylor, who possesses 
«44 gources of information, viz. the letters of Mrs. Mill 
he rare occasions when they were separated, 
Stuart Mill during the years of their long 
and E as well as Mill’s letters to Mrs. Taylor and his own 
frien ’ 
aoe not know Mrs. Mill personally. I came to Avignon a 

3 oe her death, but from that moment I was admitted to an 
Nae s of friendship which developed into one of sincere and 
DE rection, both with Mill himself and his stepdaughter 
eh sees Helen Taylor. These relations shed much light on 
i private life; they allow me, I hope, to write this chapter of 
his history with that respect, that love of truth, which was one 
of the remarkable traits of his character, as well as with that 


sympathy without which criticism—according to Matthew 
Arnold—is valueless. en 
The Autobiography gives us a lengthy description of the great 


crisis of his early manhood—a crisis, however, which is not 
ular to him, but comes to nearly all self-centred, strong, 
which varies with the man himself, but 
which in Mill’s case was exceptional, as his education had been. 


intensity. First, th 
which ho had been subjected, _&a system _which appealed only to 
hig head, to. his intellect, and entirel ignored. the rights of the 
heart, In the second place must be considered the sternness 
and the rigour with chich this system had been applied_and 
carried out. The child had been taken—almost from the breast 
—away from all outside influence, and submitted to the stern, 
unyielding management of his father. And last, the spirit of 
yhd . this educational system, which belonged to the eighteenth whilst 


jonel the child was destined to live in the nineteenth century. 

ings So the crisis came to Mill—and a terrible one it was— 
18, 0 towards the end of 1826, when he was twenty years of age. 
ia l Dans les jours d'automne, où la nature expire.’ And he 
iot thought that, like the year, he was dying, too. He found him- 
el Self bowed down by the weight of a profound physical and 
Ish mental prostration—‘ d’un noir spleen ’—which seemed even then 
E to place on his head the covering of his tomb. An overwhelming 
pa ` pair, an intolerable disgust of everything, seized hold of his — 
pat | Soul; his dearest hopes left him inert and indifferent, life seemed 


him to be 


m no longer worth living, and his own seemed 
i Whilst yet in its flower. ESS E, 
The first symptom of recovery came to him at the end of 


SÌ 7 ie at 
x months, when his sympathies were aroused by the aye y 
ie Kit ) ; 3 252 


e f 
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eii 
of the youthful Marmontel at the death of his father, Thea 
that he shed showed that the sources of big feelings Were z 
dried up, and that he was no longer a block or stone,’ fe 
went to nature, art, and friendship for help. Nature Was i 
first friend; he asked of her all her strength and all the cong T 
tions she could give him. He tasted and enjoyed her beauty a, 
delights; as a naturalist he embraced and enjoyed her char 
and, like a sick child, he gave himself up to the healing pop, 
of his old nurse. After nature came art, but painting seem 
have left him indifferent. Music, on the contrary, helped i 
his recovery by means of melody. The airs of Oberon, in R 
ticular, revealed in him new and unknown susceptibilities b 
this form of pleasure. With poetry he was even happier; be 
had, so to speak, but to stoop and drink long draughts from th 
open sources of the literature of his own country, and from th 
greatest poets of modern times. He tried to read Byron, py 
without result. He needed something calmer—' à faible dog 
—and he found what he wanted in the ‘poet of unpoetical 
natures ’—Wordsworth—the gentle preacher of moral virtue, 
painter of rural scenery, the poet ‘ qui ne célèbre pas la beanté 
du dehors, mais les sentiments et les idées qui s’éveillent sow 
l'impression de cette beauté.’ He made his works his favourite 
reading, though neither nature nor art sufficed entirely to fulfl 
his needs and aspirations. His heart was asking for more sub- 
stantial fare. He therefore resumed his relations with the 
world—sought and made friendship with men of another school 
than that of his father and their friend Bentham, with those 
whom he had met as adversaries in his Benthamist days, and 
whom he had then contemptuously considered as sentimentalists. 
He even went so far as to leaven hig writings with much senti- 
ment—so much so that Carlyle, in Scotland, reading the articles 
which he published in The Haaminer in 1831 under the title 
of The Spirit of the Age,’ writes : ‘Here is a new mystic.’ j 
o n 4, nt tt, Oba 
e was as conscious a | 
of amystic. ; Son ese erent Him from at 
ips to Carlyle, and recognising that he owed him much, ® 
aes oe a es sincere friends. . ; J and 
; 3 rom the yoke of an oppressive schoo 
education, groped along his path. 
e AER escape from the influence of his 
with what T eae pel uada Pioo ee | 
Me ked Gaal o heet aaa T ge 
M a 8 a nature, art, and friendship. nsolins | 
realities up to a pie ae OY ra noble e oren} | 
E Liene to Rehan point, but could they suffice— pu? | 
number—to satisfy the wants of 2 


fatb! i 
which 
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THE 
4 its aspirations ? No, a thousand times 
answer to aye ing sublimer still. He had never 
ul, 28 was something i S 
P | Above ee richest sources—the profoundest in emotion 
n the nae fnds nearly always associated, and which, 
ad eee manner, make but one reality—Religion 
. 1n ~ 
it happened in the case of Mill, whose soul 
itself in that single-minded adoration which 
fe, and whose object was—a woman ! 
inspired w ‘Cherchez la femme! Harriet Hardy was the 
a e Thomas Hardy, of Birksgate, near Kirkburton, in 
pene e the family had been for centuries lords of 


7 we find 


ty Yorkshire, heir motto, which they did not always live up 
he the ve ‘Hardy not foolhardy.’ The family fortunes declined 
th Ni i indifferent management of Thomas, a harsh and 
k per d at his death the estate was sold to pay his 


tic man, an : 3 
e This, perhaps, accounted for the early marriage of his 


daughter, who, at eighteen years of age, became the wife of 
John Taylor, a wholesale druggist of the City, her senior by 
a seventeen years. He was a kind and considerate, liberal- 


H minded, and well-educated man, but, perhaps, not of quite so 
i high a level of intelligence as, his wife, i.e. in art and intellec- 
‘i tual matters. The marriage for the young girl was thus an 
fk, act of obedience to the paternal authority, made easier, perhaps, 
Je by her desire to escape from unhappy and uncongenial sur- 
Al roundings. She knew nothing of the world, and complained 
Ose later on of having been married before having done so. On 
ni | her side it was most certainly a matriage of reason or resigna- 


ae her heart had not spoken, and, unfortunately, John 

taylor, m spite of his great love and devotion, never succeeded 

m winning it. 

aN menage, however, was a normally happy one for some 
"S, and three children were the fruits of the union—two 


$ i v 
ily ieee a daughter, fe might have continued to flow on in 
ng interfered Swe notony, if the magic wand of love had not 
ng In the person of a young official from the India Office, 


aged t 

set Roane she was twenty-three—to wake the heart and 
= a soul of Harriet Taylor. 

Would be ne Roy meet, and under what conditions? It 

Was to haye cresting to know the origin of a friendship which 

that it Such great results, though I cannot help thinking 


ae observance gath community of interests and religious (?) 
be Unbelief, yi Mill’s father had brought him up in systematic 
! as Witnesg th out perhaps succeeding as well as he thought— 

Woted, e exclamation of Carlyle which I have already 


Gh Tosi pee 
‘Side, Mrs. Taylor, descended from a Methodist 
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gi 

family, had gone over to Unitarianism, which was the an 
of her husband. Thus, coming from two different Points n 
two minds met on common ground. The Unitarianism to He 
I refer, however, was much deeper than that of Charai 
and his school, and, at that time, formed in London a x 
gregation under the leadership of W. J. Fox, who had e 
fame as a preacher. John Mill and Mrs. Taylor Probab, 
attended the chapel where Fox preached, and it was Certain] 
through him that they made each other's acquaintance, i 
was presented to her for the first time in 1830 at a dinner y 
Mr. Taylor’s, where were present Mr. and Mrs. Fox, Mis 
Harriet Martineau (all ardent Unitarians), and Mills ater 
friend, Roebuck. 

With regard to this meeting I cannot do better than quote 
Mill’s own words : 


Ss 
Ss 


It was at this period of my mental progress . . . that I formed the frien: 
ship which has been the honour and chief blessing of my existence, as well 
the source of a great part of all that I have attempted to do, or hope to 
effect hereafter for human improvement. ... Up to the time when I fit 
saw her, her rich and powerful nature had chiefly unfolded itself, according 
to the received type of feminine genius. To her outer circle she wasa 
beauty and a wit, with an air of natural distinction, felt by all wh 
approached her: to the inner, a woman of deep and strong feeling, oi 


penetrating and intuitive intelligence, and of an eminently meditative and 
poetic nature. 


Such is the portrait ‘painted in the opening words of the 
chapter in the Autobiography entitled ‘The most valuable 
Friendship of my Life.’ In its aspiration it calls to mind 
those medieval pictùrès which the pious artist painted only o 
his knees, and that which adds to its value is the fact that the 
portrait was drawn several years after the death of the original 
and thus it reveals a love as faithful and ardent as it was at 
first. Not only does the writer speak with all the naive 5u: 
plicity and the passion of first love—with the conviction that W% 
like himself, must admire so much beauty and perfection 72 

' he attributes to her the greater share of the works which ave 
brought him the admiration of his contemporaries. i 


She it is who had inspired him - ig muse % 
his guiding star. aa 70 had been bis ono 
these two souls had noth 


i ‘ojc 
; Ing sensual, nor was there any * 
sentiment’ about it. i ’ ae 


What he owes her is infinite, for the unio? 0 | 


f spiritul i 


ouls. It was Abelard and Heloise ae ; E 
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HA ROM 
: ho humbled himself before Heloise, who 
: eee erpreter and the mediator of her thoughts 
ade hi aself 2a attributed to her the best part of the work 
wor a 


togetbe it I who speak within me?’ asks St. Augustine. 
h 5 


Is it o? 2° Mill might well ask. ; CUA 
a have idealised the object of his worship is 
es 


In all 


11 did not escape n f : 
Mill dic realises the place which this woman occupied 


consequently, in the development of his 
We know what his education and what its great 
At twenty-five years of age he was a man 

hose ideas and feelings had remained in the abstract, and who 
3 er, knew nothing of—all one side of life and character. 
it ead a prey to keen mental suffering, to a want he could not 
a explain, to the call of a heart which, at last, was making itself 
i heard. He was discontented, restless, drifting. Having escaped 


character. 
` want had been. 


a from the dominion of a system which was the outcome of the 
i paternal one, he let himself drift towards something new whilst . 
hy trying to find another to complete and repair the work of the 
o old one. At this point of his career he met a gifted woman, 


superior in intellect to her husband, and aware of it—isolated 
in spirit in her own home—with a strong character, capable of 
te much enthusias et with that flaiz and delicacy of instinct 
ih which is a sixth sense in some women, and which prevented 
i | | & from giving herself up to all the exaggerations of a system, 

à er—from.the often disastrous consequences of pure 


She had b natur . > 6 
cin aes ni ature the same feeling for the higher things, 


Men ought her into communion with Mill. She could 
a a en associate herself with his thoughts. In addi- 
show him th pi practical qualities which he lacked, and could 
theory, S} e dangers or the impracticability of an idea or a 

2e could, too, accompany him in the realms of daring 


thought and i 
Jot bring e even outdistancing him sometimes, but could 


5 -| teach him mod ack to reality and show him the obstacles and 

a 1 | Was go Fatt | eration in his ambitions and hopes. The yoke 

k aad at the Reese! So strong, that Mill did not feel its weight, 

all tender aoe time his heart, until then denied and closed to 

; Called ‘His E otion, opened entirely to the woman whom he 
the hog hly Delight.’ . 


T heart ; ; 
a 5 o were caught, so also was that of Harriet 
him ne which her husband hoped she would in 


8 . : 
e bestowed on her new friend. It was, in 


4 m 
a 


* 
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her case, too, the sudden waking of a great and Seductive i 
3, 2 i f $ 
unsuspected until then. a, 
That this awakening came too late was—as Mary Taylor i 
s EA N x 
—‘the tragedy of several lives.” And yet one cannot an 
the young wife of frivolity or coquetry. In her case there a b 
feeling of such intense depth and sympathy that she ae 3 b 
longer mistress of herself. i il 
As to this, I need no further proof than the letter she wni r 
to Mrs. Fox in 1833, three years after the first meeting ; t ' 
Oh! this being, seeming as though God had willed to show thet 
of the possible elevation of humanity. To be with him wholly is my ide b 
of the noblest fate ; for all states of mind which are lofty, and large a 


fine he is the companion spirit and heart's desire. We are not alike fy i 
trifles, only because I have so much more frivolity in me. 

And that which strikes us in this ‘prose enflammée’ js th 
feeling that it is written by a woman somewhat above the middle. |! 
class household she was called on to rule—a woman superior t 
to her husband, good man though he was, with aspirations which l 
had not yet found an opening. l 

In her case it was, too, the awakening of a heart, eager ani 
palpitating for the highest kind of intellectual sympathy ant 
enjoyment. It was a feeling which increased on acquaintance, \ 
and but deepened with further acquaintance and greater insight ‘ 


‘into each other’s minds and souls. 

But the woman had a home, a husband, and children. What 
was to become of the family life after this knowledge came to 
them? 

As husband and head of the family, however, John Taylor 
remained so in the full meaning of the term. Nothing wi 
changed in his domestic life except that in the wife’s heart hed 
come a feeling which was new and strange. One result of this i 

sentiment’ and intercourse with another man brought abot! ) 
a position which was not only a present trouble but a future 
danger. The husband was all the more deeply affected becaus 
he himself was so devotedly attached to his wife. A crisis W% 
therefore, inevitable. Tt seems that it was she who, owing ¥ 


her love of sincerit 2 y 
; y, took the initiative i ubsequ’ 
explanations, and it is meee e thee ¢ gived | 


by her granddaughter, F 
scene which has only t 


5 
ce 
B 
fe) 
R, 
B 
(@) 
ct 
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@ 
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Q 
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Taylor was deprived—outwardly at least—of nothing, 
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f. 
gue ROY 
T. A Pe ach; the confidence, and the loyalty 
degree of Ven his, and were his due. os ee 
ad always 4 for him afterwards just what she : 
wifo remane nfessed to him what had happened : the 
simply © ttraction for Mill, which in 


she owerful a $ 
er heart of a E things made the husband—in vulgar 


The avowal was quite clear on 


nee the blow correspondingly heavy. It was in vain 


ed to assure her husband that the new feeling 
n 
affection 


for, and her gratitude to, one who 
o much kindness and tenderness, 
life together. 

rally, could not accept a situation which 
Il but took away the thing essential to his 
for the future, even more than for the 


Taylor, 
seemed to leave him a 


‘agg, Fearing 
: Pat Te demanded that she should, at least, try and suppress 
l- oe feeling she had owned to, or keep it within reasonable 
po ie + to break with Mill and ‘xenounee sight,’ This 


imits, certain! a ME 
i ai abe declared herself incapable of doing, and on his side he 


declared himself unable to live with her any longer. 


a It was a painful discussion— without result—and carried on 
y with the most perfect frankness and the most generous desire 
it on the part of each to spare the other’s feelings. It ended with 
: a provisional arrangement; she was to go to spend six months 
Ht in Paris, away from her accustomed surroundings, and the 


inevitable temptations. The husband hoped that this absence 
would weaken her feeling for Mill, and, perhaps, revive the 
former quiet affection in which they had lived until then, and 
would permit the wife to resume their relations together. 
inl fn ea the result of this ‘retreat’? We 
ae : was in Paris at the same time, where he passed 
ee fee S, very careful, however, as he explained to his 
a ae pa to compromise her. The affectionate letters 
sre he une her husband gave him every hope that the 
delusion. She ikely to be a success. It was, however, a 
devotion, but Aan not be indifferent to his generosity and his 
end of the six aN a Mill had not lost its intensity. At the 
© j A s the situation was the same. Que faire? * 
Tesume life with ae her husband that she should return and 
|attangement Ta RE as a friend and companion only. To this 
Jior eventually resigned himself—he missed her 


? Divo 
ree 
Several 4: Offered a soluti 
r Solubility ae exposed th ion, bu 
Cony, marri 


Sees t was legally impossible; besides, Mill, who 
nartiage, never pee of the arguments in favour of the indis- 
ohn Morle ce thought of a divorce in their case. In a 

ise the que e towards the end of his life, it appears that 
10n till women had an equal voice in the matter. 
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By 
and loved her so much. He seemed even relieved at a 
solution of the difficulty, and they resumed life together Ki 
the trio classique—the husband, wife, and lover, 4 Me, 
friend. Not a rare case, we know, but what is hy 
connexion is the knowledge of the perfect loyalty, the F 
esteem and respect, shown each other by the three who 9 
then placed in so delicate a situation, since here it was 9 A 
of mind and heart, and no sensual consideration entereq into a 
matter. i 
Then began between Mill and Mrs. Taylor a collaboration : 
feeling, thoughts, and intellectual work which lasted twenty 
years, without the least alteration in their outward life, ay 
which proved a remarkably prolific period. The influence i 
the woman extended over the whole of the mental and pr 


k actie 
activities of the man. It was a pooling of the treasures of their 


minds, and mine an ine were scarcely distinguishable from 
each other. Indeed the man, in his generous appreciation, con 


tinually humbled himself and his own genius before the Woman, 
and gives us a very high idea of her faculties. To realise thi 
one must have his own version of this collaboration, and see hoy 
true_was the halance between the debit and credit side of th 

a EN 


a 


intellectual accounts of himself and his friend. 


Tho benefit I received was far greater that any which I could hope ts 
give; though to her, who had at first reached her opinions by the moral 
intuition of a character of strong feeling, there was doubtless help as vel 
as encouragement to be deriv. æm one who had arrived at many of tk 
e E E A T the rapidity of its intelleciil 
growth, her mental activi ich converted everytl sl 
doubtless drew from me, as it did from other sources, many of its material 


_.. What Towe intellectually, to her is, in its detail, almost mile 
-.. I have often received praise, which, in my own right, I only partially 
deserve, for the greater practicality which is supposed to be found in m 
writings, compared with those of most thinkers who have been equal 
addicted to large generalizations. Tho writings in which this quality has 
been most observed were not the work of one mind, but of the fusion of tnt 
one of them as pre-eminently practical in its aati and perception ° 


thi : ; R pores $ otè 
ete ii as it was high and bold in its anticipations for 4 rem 


I need not, I hope, ask 
quotation, as I fear 
That Mill 


y gd 
pardon of the reader for so 10% 


his admiration, exaggerate 
rprising. But when one rea 


is mind, and the elaboration ° ai 
rtant one, as we have seen, 18 q 
be allowed that Mill’s feelin 


= DS m 
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th 
on hi erspicacity and judgment. If he had 
d not ee era of analysis which he displays in 
ii to ae , of Political Economy, if he had 
abstract portions of his scientific 


treatises, One W 
he carefully 
he way of ana 


the beginning of their collaboration it is perfectly 
Eos Mrs. Taylor helped to restore his peace of mind, 
iaai T his mental equilibrium and powers of reasoning, by 
and DE ation of Nature’s own law, because—and only because 
E vas his intellectual and moral. affinity. She thus 
dei to moult bis genius, by_restoring to_his_over-wrought 
in allect the balance of other faculties, which until then had 
Foun oxexlooked-or deemed of no account., She made of him 
“instead of a simple disciple of Bentham, of Ricardo, and of 
James Mill, instead of a devourer of books, an abstractor of 
ou associationistes "—a man of great 


‘ quintessences économiques 
and noble character, whose memory will be for ever linked with 


that of most of the great social movements of his country and his 
time. She has every right to take her part in his memoirs, 
and Mill, in rendering homage to her talents, which he 
seems to think are scarcely lessened even when he does not 
include her in his purely intellectual works, proves that through 
her he places the Heart above the intellect, and reason higher 
than reasoning. <n ee ee ae 


igne S 
asslg taphysical 
. But 


ing in t 


ctu 
lp ie Hi not, however, be supposed that the influence of Mrs. 
a a or became all at once so absolute and dominating. These 

quests @ la César only occur in novels, I fear. It was 


tially : 
gradually, as they clme to know each other better, that these 


n ny : 
t 
ul Aes Be at last fused into one, and_so penetrated and 
a) feminine Sara path together. The first work in_which—this 
a p participation became important was Che Principles—of 
H is i y i f L . = ki t 4 } 


m Zeonony. oher. Here 
except i yia questions too abstract to interfere with 
| | ad certain words that is, so far as to apply certain formulae 
i Ut from this ti 8, with criticisms full of justice and foresight. 
4 further monet her share in the works of her friend took 
pation, Thei oe extension and became a veritable colla- 
Tom his y lation, ife became more intimate. Mill withdrew 
| ee duties ane isolated himself from his friends, gave up all 
| SOY of his SG eee in order to enjoy more freely the 
em: ne The world, such as it is, weighed at first 

ey dreamt of a new Eden. Their united 


smote 
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N 
b) 


ame infinitely more heretical than eyen his h 
est period of his Benthamism. ad be 


opinions bec 
in the narrow 


Our opinions were far more heretical than mine had been ine 
of my most extreme Benthamism. . . . In short, I was a demo i 
not in the least of a Socialist. We were now much less democrati k 
had been, because so long as education continues to be 5o wretchedly thay 
fect we dreaded-the ignorance and especially the sel fishness any 


e mass : but—-ewx_ideal of ultimate improvement went a 


F 


S ocialists tf 

From these feelings resulted the two works which p 
strongest marks of their common inspiration—The Py 
of Political Economy and On Liberty X 

It is in the former—particularly in the editions of 1847, 189 
and 1862—that we see the growing influence of Mrs. Taye 
The chapter which has had the most effect and influence i 
public opinion is entirely due to her. It did not exist in th 
original plan of the work—she added it, and he reproduced be 
ideas, frequently in her own words. It is to her that the wot 
owes the tone which distinguishes it from other and precedix 
efforts, and which won over readers who had hitherto les 
repelled. 

He took his ideas mainly from the doctrines of the Sait 
Simonians, but it was the influence of the woman which mak 
them take on the living and human element which so disti 
guishes the work. Mill felt that he must acknowledge the dehi 
he owed her in a dedication to the copies he intended to oftt 


Car th 


her, but the modesty of his collaboratrice decreed that thi | 


should be left out of the others, and therefore it does not app 
in the later editions. 

On Liberty, which one must consider as a reflexion of th 
vated principles, is more directly and literally their joint w% 

jan any other which bears the name of John Stuart Mill. 

There was not a sentence 
by us together, turn 
faults, either in tho 
regard to the thou 


eb Es 


Her ; ; 
oun eae cunts his respect for individuality, and 2 
lines ihe treo of the individual to develop 02 
i iberty has doubtless its limits, and the 


ve `~ 


pis 0 
work 


e 
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F JOHN STUART MILL ð 

MANGE O 
THE RO 


n up to the $ Í 
hose of society: f ideas and the same love of liberty and 
n amphlet Thoughts on Parliamentary 
a H Teast in its original form, approved and 
5 eE al features were, first, hostility to the 
tig Mel k ion in both of us, in which she rather 
gz and R a claim of representation for 
e , J 2, 


k of delimiting the rights of the individual 
as 


ities who were sacrificed and overlooked 
s he had very much at heart. From the 
sed his belief in ‘ Votes for Women.’ 


hese minor. 
g one whose interest 


d profes 
rey a o this, as he said, which was the first cause of 
ib he felt in him by Mrs. Taylor and of their mutual 


the interest 
interest and rapprochement. 
it was merely an abstract idea. 


Before he knew her, however, 


That perception of the vast practical bearings of women’s disabilities, 
which found expression in the book on The Subjection of Women, was 
acquired mainly through her teaching. But for her rare knowledge of 
human nature and comprehension of moral and social influences, though 
I should doubtless have held my present opinion, I should have had a very 
insufficient perception of the mode in which the consequences of the inferior 
position of women intertwine themselves with all the evils of existing 
society and with all the difficulties of human improvement. 

... In what was of my own composition, all that is most striking 
and profound belongs to my wife; coming from the fund of thought which 
had been made common to us both by our innumerable conversations and 


offer discussions on a topic which filled so large a place in our minds. 
this | 
pper I could give many more instances, but I think these are 


S i J 2 2 : 
ufficient proofs of her influence over him, and her share in his 


thei nae since their first meeting in 1880 till her death in 1858— 
wot e long space of twenty-seven years, during which, after 


tw 
RRI years of the purest platonic friendship, she became his 


Such a story as this ha 


of Dante and s no analogy in history. The stories 


compared with Beatrice, Petrarch and Laura, are but fictions 
nineteenth eae Tomance of real life, spent, moreover, in the 
and romance. ury, and not in the days of chivalry, knighthood, 
Geen critic, writing in the Edinburgh Review as 
Collaboration mel 1911, has the courage to assert that this long 
Concern influence were, so far as Mill’s works were 


> a peri 3 

ogo vi sta ement on th of depression and deterioration. He bases 
3 Miellect = e fantastic theory that no man of superior 

rk 


Wi an have i 
*hout her exerci a8 a collaborator a woman of high culture 


“ing a depressing influence upon him, as the 


e 
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affect of the distorted ideas which he considers are the . 
result of the higher education of women. ity 

He compares the amie of Mill with the com Si 
Goethe and Rousseau, Christiane and Thérése, and does 
hesitate to give the palm to these last-named, because he ai 
they wero ‘healthy and strong-minded women, whose e 
on life was free from that neurotic quality which comes a i 
unrealised hopes and ambitions... . they were women a : 
whole interests lay in domesticity, whose outlook on Jif, W 
simple, and sane, and trustful.’ This idea seems to me r te | 
comparison with the remark of Napoleon apropos of Madame! 
Staël that ‘Pour lui la femme la plus grande était cell, yil 
` faisait le plus d’enfants.’ 

But it is an insult to bring the wretched Thérèse into 4, | 
discussion. Miss Mary Taylor has had no trouble in refutine | 
these allegations, and in avenging the memory of her gran 


mother, 


ES 


It is not less true, however, that the friendship of these tm |. 


gifted beings—during not only the years of their youth bud) 
their maturity—is extraordinary. It raises a delicate and dificil | 
question, which one cannot but approach with regret—I hl! 
almost said with pain. I cannot pass it over in silence; firsta | 
all because I rank conscience above the mind and the heat, f 
and believe that all men, even—or above all—men of genius, i 
should be followers of the moral law. Secondly, because ihe | 
position and the wide publicity given to the actions of thos 


concerned may have thus exercised a considerable influence o" 


public morals. 

This intimacy—or friendship—the depth of which Mill w 
at such pains to emphasise, very naturally provoked ne 
comments. What became of the conjugal tie in this aiar 
What part was assigned to Mr. Taylor in his own home, u 
what was the situation of his children? fl 

One cannot be surprised if evil tongues wagged and a 
scandalous reports about them. The world, which judges 00" 
ing to the accepted traditions, was not disposed to regat pe 
charitably. In public, even in the Press, there were 
imsinuations. Mill knew the effect of this verdict of P 


Opinion and suffered accord; i T 
of his judgment on E ngly, which explains 


who have made it w 


ble 


a 


è 


society which had 
and had ever since been 


. this time, dates that isolation he so proudly accepte 


a 
resolutely sought for. He freed himself from all light acg | 
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geriot I 


ene f 


one society. ‘So insipid eve? Oh f | 
| at it is that it is kept up for any 1 ge) 
rather than the pleasure it affords.” And ae it was this ot 
Siven so flattering a welcome to hi | 
his constant admirer. Hence, 22 athe d 
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hips from his literary an 
ship”: = 
f familiars, who certainly knew the platonic char- 


Jship, there were a few who could not hide 
the wo 


Ve d scientific associations and social 


ances”, 
cones}? 
ay 8 Vee a men in particular. Three of these last 
ir disapprov® Miss Harriet Martineau—who, however, must 
z e of the connexion—and Mrs. Grote, the 
whom he broke off at once. Nothing 
his displeasure than any interference 
the subject. The result was that all Mill’s friends 
On ke any allusion to the lady. Mr. Grote, for instance, 
ceased fo paid his respects to Mrs. Taylor if he had 


j jllingly bave P k 

W l have been agreeable for him to do so, but he 
ae received the slightest encouragement in the matter. Only 
neve 


a very few persons were admitted to the circle of Mill’s friendship, 
among whom—' au premier rang ’__was his incomparable friend. 
She lived for the greater part of the time with her young 
daughter in the quiet of the country, and only came up from 
time to time to town to stay with her husband. 


ere Mrs. 

wore atur 
i own the na x 

have kno best friend, with 

rtain to arouse 


I visited her equally in both places, and was greatly indebted to the 
strength of character which enabled her to disregard the false interpreta- 
tions liable to be put on the frequency of my visits to her while living gener- 
ally apart from Mr. Taylor, and on our occasionally travelling together ; 
though our conduct during those years gave not the slightest ground for any 
other supposition than the true one, that our relation to each other at that 
time was one of a strong affection and confidential intimacy only. 


| Sal the world, which, in matters so delicate, had but the 
rdmary criteria to go upon, placed the worst construction 


wis 

nanj Roa a a friendship, is not surprising. And that those who 
faili fee BSE character, like the three ladies mentioned, should 
an expressed their opinions a littlefreely, was-duetather to 


spite than to 


raged feelings. Such relationships are excep- 


tional 3 
r should eh es dangerous, and it is well that public opinion 
i limits. e brake, and so confine them to the narrowest 
oii But did Mi . 
0" Which Mill find in the bosom of his own family the sympathy 


their eoa refused to grant him? With regard to- 
Weight—that T have but two testimonies which have any 
eT Younger go e granddaughter of Mrs. Taylor, daughter of 
Which being ae Algernon, Miss Mary Taylor; and also another, 
Silence cee 1s more significant still, viz. the complete 
af i. 18 this ne Mill towards it in his Autobiography. 
“a ty Taylor Fe of remarkable, that au fond the testimony 
> Mil hi elf more charitable fowards his family than that 


` 
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His father accused him bluntly of being the lovey a 
man’s wife, and showed with characteristic harshness p 
approval of his conduct. The head having thus : ie ù 
mother, the brothers, the sisters had to agree. There A t 
outspoken hostility towards the son J ohn—he remained ila 
great man of the family ; they were proud of him; they erpe 
for him the strongest affection; but they were angry With 
woman who had attracted and absorbed him, and haq ne i 
his family and his affection for them so completely to the a 
ground. For that reason a painful misunderstanding i 
between him and his relations, which increased the gulf beled 
them as time went on. When the death of Mr. Taylor ‘a 
marriage possible with his widow he announced the fact to th 
in so cold and distant a manner that it effectually discourar 
all ideas of a reconciliation. He always maintained, howe, 
with his mother a certain measure of respect and frien) 
relationship. The letters he wrote her are respectful but wit 
out filial warmth. To the other members of his family he mi 
no attempt to conceal his bitter resentment at their attitude; 
his correspondence with them is full of most unkind reproachy 
Frequently cruel and insulting and often painful as they ar, 
these letters are yet most interesting human documents. (Lett) 
XLVI.) It is difficult after reading them to believe, with Mis 
Mary Taylor, that Mill’s relations with her grandmother did mi 
separate him from his family. That their affection was still hi 
in spite of all, one can well admit; indeed, one must do so alte 
reading the unpublished correspondence, but their hostility t 
Mrs. Taylor and her daughter Helen was very pronounced. Thi 
never forgave them the place they had taken in his life au 
so separated them from a brother they both loved and admire. 
It was a sort of moral abduction which inspired in them! 
profound resentment. Mary Taylor seems to wish to minim" 
this hostility, but here is a testimony which comes from wills 
“side and strikes an even harsher note of family discord. i 
that of a certain Samuel King, a relative of one who had ma fe 
a sister of John Stuart Mill, and who, as a child, had heard E ; 
much said about it, and knew well what were the enin 
of the family on the matter. He affirms (in the West 
Gazette of 1911) that they were distinctly hostile to the mi ai 
ship—even after the marriage of their eldest brother—™™" pml 
the sisters in particular, if they were proud of thet br 
detested the name of Taylor to the end of their lives: 
And this is just what Mill could least forgive. 
condemnation of himself he could overlook or return Y 
tempt, but that his family, who knew him so ele 43 
mother, whose right arm and support he had been; 


> 


wori“ 
up cori 
w y i 
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UNG OP FORE SORE, s 
f who had looked up to him as teacher ; that 

j whose pride and glory he had ever been— 
CE fis chorus of condemnation, and attack 
mE Fed; that they should fail in those égards 
: n he nt eN be her due—that fact exceeded all the 
which Gee carmes. It touched him in the weakest spot 


measure OF a nd roused in him antmpl e-teseniment. 
moa Satis testified to not only by his unpublished 
ae absolute and complete silence he maintains 
, by s mother and domestic matters in his Autobio- 
vith regal in a book destined to exalt two great person- 


graphy" father and his friend. Not being able to speak of 


sisters, 


5 anc 
+. OWL re 


his family as 2e 
à his memoirs. 


fron 
D 

ie THE POSITION OF THE HUSBAND 

t vith The opinions of the world and his own people as to the 
e mi relationship between a young bachelor and a young married 
titoli woman are not without interest, but in the meantime what of the 
pae husband? He had accepted this situation where his wife gave all 
it except herself—to her friend, but retained her place in his 
a home as the mother of his children and his life’s companion. 
a F What the situation must have meant to him, and cost him, no 
sl hi one can tell, though one can imagine it. In this curious triangu- 
mall lar arrangement, which lasted so many years, this somewhat 
lity b despised and certainly ignored City merchant displayed, in my 


eyes at least, the truest heroism. He remained the protector, 
the support, the friend of his misguided wife, shielded her in 
a sight of the world with his respect and care, and surrounded 
er with almost fatherly attentions. Her health was delicate, 


Le and for this-r : s 
inini | a arenon she was frequently away travelling with her 
Mits delicacy 4 3 Oo quite early became her most devoted nurse. Her 
Ite ee ot chest compelled her frequently to spend the winter 
nar | The par a more genial sky than that of London. 
í once aie of the Hardy family was not equal to this 
5 mean was the generous-hearted husband who provided 


ing hop ee to do so, and whose delight it was to do every- 
Story of devotio Possible for her health and happiness. It is a 
and of love a nae of self-effacement which is extremely rare, 
een an anh: was absolutely selfless. She could not have 
Spiri a de x woman who thus had the singular fortune of 

nt Bee rooted affection in two such men, and to 
ees at her side in constant harmony for so many 


One, wee of the husband could have been no 


V—No. 439 á 2L 
; `x 


a 
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In 1849 the health of John Taylor became alarming 
had his two sons with him but he wanted “her ae 5: 
his ‘Dear Harry,’ who was at the time in Italy wj 
daughter, to inform her of the grave state of affairs tt 
returned instantly, became the most attentive of NUISES, surg a 
ing him with affectionate attention, and brought to h tty. 
sufferings the tenderness and consolation which for him Were y F 
precious of all. W 

Yet the correspondence with Mill did not slacken 
and these letters were full of anxiety, of solicitude, of y 
the invalid. But one does not find in them an expressi 
feeling of remorse or regret for the trouble and the 
she had brought into his life—simply that of a sincere Ortop 
and an ‘acute sadness.’ Her conscience must have been A 
clouded one, for she remains perfectly serene so far as she hers 
is concerned, whilst the parents of her husband showed ie 
every attention. The illness, however, was hopeless, and Tih 
Taylor died in the same year, leaving behind him the supremet 
testimony of his belief in his wife’s loyalty and his unalter 
love—for in his will he left to her the enjoyment of all his fortu 
for her lifetime. 

In my opinion, and—I must add—to my great regret, Mill, 
in the selfishness—quite unconscious, perhaps—of his love, ha 
not done Taylor the justice which is his due. I should liket 
have scen in his memoirs, if not the expression of any awakenin |) 
of conscience as to the injury he had done him, at least : 
recognition of the magnanimity of the man. Let us just imagitt 
what his life must have been during all those years with te 
Woman he loved so tenderly, who made no effort to conceal he 
feelings for Mill, and who hid nothing of her relationship with 
him. It is all very well to say he knew his honour was sale, | 
birt this respect of the nuptial tie must have seemed a very po 
and insufficient return to the husband, deprived of his mo 
cherished and legitimate possession, frustrated for ever in | 
hopes of gaining her love. It was the husband who worked a! 
never spared himself in order to provide for the comfort of i 
ae Gaunt through it all a tender, devoted, cele , 
ae > an Pro ector, even to the extent of absenting Do f 

aays when Mill came to dine with them, twice a ©” 
accepting with true greatness of soul so unique a position, F 1 

7 ee end bequeathing his wife this last and greatest testin q 

of his esteem and affection—the enjoyment of his entire for a 
oe ae o eee of soul counts with that of ue va a | 
7 "And what Hit ae eee pec three ae Hees + ghink 

: e two who were most interested 
their part in the tragedy ? 


or Cag 
regret fy 
On of aiy 
lonelings 


eh, 
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AT 
ggg ROMANO? eee 
Si hey found in their friendship the full 
as evident T E and they enjoyed it without 
a M of hear er pondence one never meets any hint of 
the gati a n then F P conduct. _ They meyen have any doubt 
g ay ualms r to rectness—the legitimacy oF ote pee 
OU, o—if not ne serfectly clear on the matter. There can how- 
i ly f ir conscience Fi ri the subject was discussed between them and 
thoy þe no doubt SS to sincerity, and their good faith is beyond 
a cided on in comple 
cate, doubt: - that she, like himself, professed a great independ- 
Ct io We know | ank what were but mere forms, social rules, 
É any ence of gunna s. She made the sharpest distinction, says 
hi pare pee ott which were mala in seand those which 
p ane prohibita—between those acts which prove 
an} vere mala ET a] sin and Those which aro but violations 
lerseli the existence ot na ura -A We know, too, hersen t 
nventions, good or Bad. We know , too, her sentiments 
i ee fo the rights of her sex in marriage. Strong in the 
a aie and the purity of her intentions and conduct, she placed 
ltered herself boldly above public opinion. To have acted otherwise 
rtuné would have been to lead an insincere life, which for her would 


have been the greater evil of the two. Mill, who shared her 
Mil, views, praises and thanks her for her courage. So the rights of 
2, has the husband and the children were respected, and the intimacy 
ike to ‘s'arrête à l’alcdve.’ 


ening | This is the solemn affirmation of Mill himself, an oath the 
ast i truth of which is amply confirmed by his loyalty and his high- 
agire principled character. In such a matter—one which touches his 
bth honour so intimately, and which he has spoken of so freely—he 
al wi | has, at least, the right to be believed. To the insinuation that 
Wi 


the writing of his Autobiography was dictated by a feeling of 


T ri 

“sale, eae and the need of an apology, I can unhesitatingly reply 

Be a one not a case. Again, the attitude of the husband 

m ; day of his death ; the t T Sake 

i doe aa oa nae the tender respect of the children, 

ial of their mie a l s judge whether or no the honour 

abs} Stepdaughter Helen e e; ne devotion shown him by his 

wath ome and in hex + ae peewee le companion of her mother at 

aio! 8 tothe hone ys abroad—all unite to put aside any doubt 

es, eh nesty and purity of his conduct.* 

ws “sa n see the scornful smile of : ; 

ail ue ever i ; ot sceptics and I hear them say : 

fH Tas beanie), io Sure of th ings? Mi 

otf beautiful omni ese things? Mill was young, she 

tune: fee the mos ae. ‘five, she twenty-three; they trod 
°S, they saw al and the most stormy period of their 


€ach other freely, travelled 


Herbert, USM perhaps to occasionally together, 
Not, ae h quarrelle pane a reservation with regard to the elder son 
oÈ Mi > tell me aie ae his sister Helen, who told me so. She did 

Wo Youngest childs €xact cause. It was, I think, on the subject 


en signed their mother’s wedding certificate. 
22 
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520 THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
ete., cte. It would, indeed, be a wonderful exception toi 
rule.’ And I reply : ‘ Why could their case not be the ey, “i 
Why can one not do justice to human nature in the person Pliny 
and allow him the necessary moral strength to resist tempfati . 

Tt is a case where one can a pply the words of a man whe 
far from sharing Mill’s opinion on women‘: ‘ Dang les vail 
Wélite, Pamour na pas d'organes.’ Ug 

Without wishing to lessen the nobility of such conduc 
might mention here a fact which may explain it in a ws 
measure, and may be an argument of some weight with the 
sceptics I have referred to above. I allude to the peculiar te 
perament of both the one and the other. It Is Certain that ths 
Taylor was very delicate ; she was frequently ill, and in the h 
years of her life a complete invalid. As—to Mill, his up 
intellectual education had-dexeloped his brain at the expense dif; 
muscular power; his mental had _impaired_his physical devlp 
ont, “The strength and energy of his constitution had ha 
absorbed by his nervous system, and all his life he had ba 
menaced with consumption. An early attack had indeed depiw! - | 
him entirely of one lung, which may explain the feeble devel.) —_, 
ment of the sensual side of his nature and his indifference toal 
sorts of material pleasures. He always expressed the greates 
contempt for sexual passions; his writings show that he unde: 
estimated their reality, in the power they exercise over lh 

` ordinary lives of men. 

In his writing on the question of population he proposed i 
a remedy against over-population a continence between marl 
persons, which proves his very poor conception of one sidet" 
lower, if you will, but a real and legitimate one—of bumi f — 
nature. K. 

All the historians of Mill have pointed out this trait in W 
character, and to the weight of their opinion one may add 
testimony of Mr. Elliot, who says : 

The letters from Mill to Mrs. Taylor—which have been shown mnl 
been inspired by the most intense feeling. He pours out his soul wi 
reserve. The spark of sentiment which survived from his educa a 
been fanned into an ardent flame, but from one end to the other 


no other suggestion than that of the highest and noblest sentiment P 


truth is that he placed her on an altar like an idol, and literally wo" e, HE 
her. If their relations had descended to the level of a guilty i ‘a ig 
height and spiritual nobility, which was like the atmosphere ° ro 

and the character of his adoration, would have very soon been “i 
and the idol shattered at his feet, 


À i i- 
; why 
| Though the question can be favourably judged 10” a | 

may be called the point of view of worldly honour, 


point of view remains unaffected. Marriage, as it ÍS 


‘ 


conceit í 


© Proudhon. 
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fj 2 ” s 

„xalted minds, is not only a union for 

~ children, or to administer purely to 
: all, an association of 


oe | before 
A ve anc ; —_—_— 
2 jt is aboY®, ‘hich cannot be 


Tt is a contract W im) 
=. the satisfaction of isolated individ- 
F ; jA + + 7 ja + 
‘nded they may be. And, in saying this, 
f individualism & outrance 
i name of Tbsenism, have 4 certain vogue 
i t which seem to me to be the glorification 
ld have had anything to 


7 poMANC 


hether Mill wou 


tu 
oe J doubt W 


. egotism. 1 know that in so personal a matter he repudiated 
a do with ioe interference, and I have given the motives which— 
Chel | ny outside N°" his conduct. 
al E e E gtified his € K The si 
a in his ae however, accept these as sufficient. + ne situa- 
my 3 ee ee only irregular in the eyes of the world—it was 
ihe Bea ely for the family and eruel with regard to the husband. 
m na can only conclude that the consciences of Mill and his 

i an error of judgment or the 


pridi friend were clouded, either by n € 
evd |. unconscious selfishness of their affection. ' ; 
> toal Jn that long and extraordinary ménage d trojs, which lasted 
restes for twenty years, the sympathy of the generous and right- 
ute minded, I think, must go to that obscure wholesale druggist of 
er the! the City, who, kept in the background for so long, yet at the end 
emerges singularly grand and great from his lengthy martyrdom 
sels} and period of self-abnegation. 
ar His death did not materially alter the situation, but per- 
eh’ mitted them to make it regular and above scandal, as two years 
hum! | later Mill married the widow. 


ae et onik have aspired to this complete union of our lives at 
as much as my ae rse of my existence at which it had been practicable, I, 
‘hen Thea eee e, would far rather have foregone that privilege for ever 

ed it to the premature death of one for whom I had the 


jar sincerest res at E c 
F oni * pect, and she, the strongest affection. 
ion Wi ven in this defini ; 
; 2 nite Sp ‘ 
remained faitht e fusion of their two existences they 


The sexes, ee their mutual doctrines of the equality of 
tepudiate the righ ill felt it incumbent on him publicly to 
Previous to a ghts conferred on him by law in his declaration 

S marriage, dated the 6th of March 1851. _ 


WHEN THE END CAME 


“Alter thi aS We know, had woi 


Of log, 2 ree year - 
Ol. Years of service, with a respectable pension 


to carry on his scientific 
tee ous to the death of Mrs. Mill he 
amous work On Liberty. Of all his 
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writings this is the one which bears most completely tha; 
of the collaboration of his wife. The revision Was { Mtg 
work of the winter which followed his retirement E e 
was to be spent in the South of France. But as i : 
their way to Hyéres they were obliged to mak 
Avignon, owing to an attack of pulmonary cong 
suddenly seized Mrs. Mill. Doctor Gurney, of Nj 


Whi 
lig 


Ney w er 
N 


€a 


confidence, was sent for in all haste. When he anA 
ever, all was over—Mrs. Mill had died at the Hôtel TE ion. 
on the 3rd of September 1858, her marriage having lasted pe 
and a half years. ey 

“Seven and a half years only,’ writes Mill 
“I can say nothing which could describe, in the f 
what that loss was and is.’ 

In the first days of his mourning, I was told, he seeme 
stunned by the blow and the loss he had experienced, Lik 
a wounded animal, desirous only of returning to his lair, bis 
one idea was flight—to return to London and to his home with 
all_its. sonvenivs-ef-past happiness. 

It was his stepdaughter who restrained him, restored i 
him his lost strength and courage. She enabled him to fx 
his loss, and persuaded him to lengthen his stay in the phe 
where she died, and so become gradually attached to it. Sk 
required time (so she told him) to settle all the details con 
quent upon her mother’s illness, death, and funeral. Wasi 
not necessary, too, to erect a monument to the dear depattel! 
Why not remain to superintend the work? Such were h 
arguments, and they succeeded, for they soon found and reniei 
a little “pied à terre’ in Avignon. 

At St. Véran was a small, low, detached house, damp al 
far from comfortable, it is true, but it was near the cemelel) 
and was tor sale. They bought it, Mill, still stunned by hs 
aay a more or less passive part in the matter, met 

Tatil io ae oF Be Siguburis, Tela My 
into her Hehe ane ak a Bese sap oa i 
iis Bratitude to Her fo E S life again. Later on he 7B TE 
ee r for all she had done and made him do- 
orgetting her own 


Mas) grief, had taken the place of her moth? | 
the life of the stricken man so far as in ie lay. She wat 


over him with the tenderest care. Remembering that 5 e 

always found in Nature a soothing friend in all the crises oo i 
life, she took long walks with him, in which botanising P på E 
important part. Her affectionate solicitude, the interests ve 
retained them there, the skies, the sunshine the wide space 
‘fair Provence,’ and Time, all brought keeling and comfort: 


; and he adh 
alntest manne 
1 


terel j 
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HE ROMANC | 
onsolation ? 6 Not being able either to 


aek € 3 ae i Fer? pe) i 
where did he “e mmortality of the soul, he conie m 
l the a Bees Saat tality of | 
"hi or deny Me as far as in him lay—the eS ity : 
de g = „nfe— a: x f ir a sre 
a .. friend and Bee grave in the cemetery of St. Veran T 
vhi 5 Ar Ne ; y A : R e n x fe 
a hi ory Over Bt peautiful monument, and on its mal : : 
i ced & ge aved all that he felt of homage, respect, anc | 
f : ra 
had ens 
Whi p he 
o y regret -ag heart, her noble soul, her clear, powerful, and 
A 1n, ; £ J Á ; y: | 
"eaten Her great use Pa ‘made her the guide and support and instructor in | 
hoy omprehens go ee te in goodness, aS she was the earthly delight of | 
My edom and the Ee s 3 belong to her. ..- Were there even a few | 
; ' oe become the hoped-for Heaven. f 


tellects like hers this earth would 1 


d, too, the work On Liberty as she had revised 
nae single word, and dedicated it to her 


t A 
hearts and in 


He publishe 


; Pasi 
a Ms ee hich have no analogy for intensity of feeling 
ceme] EEan of expression. As the believer feels himself in the | 
Like presence of his God, so he wrapped himself in the garmen of | 
Ir, his memory and opened his soul to her who had been his-guide is : 
e witt support, and his only earthly treasure, and in his solitude a few 


paces from her tomb he raised another and a greater memorial to 
her memory. Here he wrote his memoirs so full of her that 
one may regard them as the temple of her glory. 


Since then I have sought for such alleviation as my state admitted of, 
by the mode of life which most enabled me to feel her still near me. I bought 
a cottage as close as possible to the place where she is buried, and there her 
daughter (my fellow-sufferer and now my chief comfort) and I live constantly 
artel during a great portion of the year. My objects in life are solely those 
ee were hers ; my pursuits and occupations those in which she shared or 
ae ae which are indissolubly associated with her. Her memory 
TE a Sn her approbation the standard by which, summing 

ness, I endeavour to regulate my life. 


p an 
H n f 
a n ee to Caas :*. . . The sole motive that remains 
$ O Sive ¢ 7 A x oy : ai 
nerd what she RN ne hee to life is the desire to do 
Mrs, k 


Mill's i 
0 Hine ae peer thus did not end with her life. Her 
‘ine eo in its nature, but did not cease. 
im to take i ae ever to the heart of her husband, she led 
Years of his life S duty with a fresh ardour, for the last fifteen 
ae very prolific ones. I cannot here give a 
erary, social, and political activities. Let 


full account of 
e, how 
ever, rec 
all ; 5 
a few—Considerations on Representative 
ght it in wo 


out Z ; 
ayo; ras Wishes of the A sae Charity. Knowing well that he was 

A mo vignon, Bee departed, he addressed a touching letter 
00 le only į ng 1000 francs for the poor of the city. And” 


Wel instan: k 
ell ce of his large-hearted charity of the kind, as I know 


e 
carrying also sou 
tot 


a 
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Tovernment ; Utilitarianism Hy An Heamination of Si a 
Hamilton's Philosophy: His Letters and Hig thin 
Slavery Polemics; An Analysis of the Hann K 
his Autobiography ; Three Essays on Religion ; letters. 2 i. 
pamphlets on his many journeys in Tyrol, the Ea ttie 
And all this mental activity was fed from the sa te 
‘She, the inspirer of my best thoughts, was no longer with e, 
But I was not alone ; she had left a daughter—my stepdau a 

Here Mill pays homage to Helen Taylor, which sh go 
out, and he concludes with these words : ‘ Whoever to-day, y 
later on, thinks of me, and the work I have done, must ia 
forget that it is the product not of one single intelligence be 
of three’—that is to say, himself, his stepdaughter, an bs 
wife—but always, and above all, his wife. A 


SW 
me Son 


© sting. 


His RELIGION, THE ‘ ETERNAL FEMININE’ 


An interesting study could be made of the religious develop. 
ment of Mill, beginning with the absolute unbelief of hig father, 
through its various stages till he arrived at—not quite agnostic. 
ism, but a scepticism which might be called religious. Such a 
study, however, interesting though it would be, has nothing to 
do with our present subject, except for the influence exerted 
over him by his wife, which, in a sense, was incontestably 
a religious one. This is shown in particular by the complete 
fusion of two souls, which death itself could not divide, by this 
mysterious collaboration of the spirit, calling to him from the 
darkness of the tomb, and in a love which was stron ger than death. 
Is not all this a mute protest against the doctrine of the 
ucant and an affirmation of the ‘permanence de la _personlt 
humaine? Ts there not in the mind, whose deepest recess | 
he had explored, an open door somewhere to the invisible 
world, and in its highest and noblest moments a possibility g 
communion with our loved ones? I have several times heatd 

E this mystic— ce psychologue '—say in a tone of conviction wH 


; si 9 s 
sue r me very much, that there were ‘ bien des terres incon f 
à découvrir.’ 


His relations with Harr 
a species of religious wors 
only one to. my knowledg 


. ç j 
let Hardy in the world beyond i | 
hip, and one of his historians: $ 


ee * Des grands Philosophes—John 
es Faculté des Lettres de Toulouse, 
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cE OF 
mHE ROMAN ; 
E -nterval—and her posthumous influence 
a oG AUS 
wife”, 


liny i the height 
A r ia . ++ was love elevated to the beig 
i exorcist” dee that with Beas Christianity with a feminine 
o A lb was E ia life, the place which a banga 
a i oe His wile E laid before her all that was best im 
c, hrist. x . Yr. e ic i 7 mast ir j 
tee, 2 his Bain’: He gave himself up to Be mee 
l Tne, iis thoughts PNA and confidence. When Bee Wy = Ji hed 
ey with absolute pes ie to know that if he had seas 0S as 
truy he wished r or good it was to her that the ee si 
an anything oe -s little to us here whether or no Mrs. I S 
Met gue, JE matic” ihat wealth of mental and moral faculties 
„bai Il possessed i her. That which matters 1s 
l hi e husband attributes to her. ; ; 
his which her hu ul love, and still more that it 


ny of such a faithf ts aes ' 
the an great thinker and a logician as sensitive-to_the 
belongec "0 of intellectual distinction asa great 


jcate nuances LCUN 

most deliz m ing 1s of | tr nt 

eau sounds of his instrument. 
violinist is to the ost fleeting sounds Of NIS SPILLS 


elop. Tt is a testimony to the generosity of his nature and Bis 
the, humility of mind, and the joyful self-abnegation of a worshipper 
ste before his divinity. His divinity? .-... Yes, it is not a term of 
Icha meaningless galanterie, His was a soul religious by nature, 
ge but on which the paternal education had impressed a mark of 
erted rigid rationalism. He did not find the invisible paths of heaven 
tably fre for his highest aspirations, and his thwarted need for 
plete adoration attached itself to humanity, and in so doing he met a 


woman—exceptionally gifted, if you will—but more beautiful still 
in his eyes by reason of that power of idealisation which is the 
Toot of all love. Not being able to reach the divine at its source, 
r seized and worshipped in the woman the reflexion of this 
mnity he sought for, and so gave to the world a spectacle which 


= E both sadness and admiration 
jsi ear 3 P 
iy of t cae to this absolute and unique devotion to his wife 
eard to that fri e privilege of having known Mill and was admitted 


of my ie h is one of the most precious memories 
Simply because E that he chose Avignon as a residence 
ab was mortal us wife died there, and that in Avignon all 
mal of Harriet Mill was laid to rest. He felt that 


the plea 
sures of soc Bs p 
too late, ae Toute ambition, and of glory came to him 


ch ® scribed al] ould not share them with her to whom he 
H emed e i ee of his work. The world without her 

J (S i ye : 9 v 
To y Temaing, to ee to live, think, and work near her 


his mind in th j 

and ¢ : in the solitude so full of her 
. sia Of her ae ae soul to her inspiration. There, by 
as , Waiting once ike @ knight of old, he performed his 
ooo Cour: to relieve him from the duty of watching 
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And death came to him at last, but merciful] wait 
he was back at his post before hurling the fatal dart. ed ti 
days before the end he was in London, busy with ii. foy 
of the Land Tenure Association. He came to Ayj a 
apparently in the best of health. I saw him on the nh 
April 1873 in the Protestant Church at Avignon taking at 
in the inauguration of a society for the encouragement 
elementary instruction among the Protestants of Vaucluse ‘ 

This was the last public act of his life. Ten days afte 
— Wednesday morning, the 7th of May—his spirit haq ps 
away. A botanising expedition had overtired him, and read 
ina chill. It degenerated rapidly into an ‘ érisypéle vésiculey i 
which attacked the brain, and carried him off in tw k 
three days. ; 

In bis turn, too, he sleeps beneath the white marble moni 
ment in the cemetery of St. Véran. © Westminster would hav 
welcomed the ashes and given them a resting-place beneath } 
Gothic arches of its venerable abbey, and his remains rey 
belong to England. But this philosopher of democracy never 
dreamt of such royal honour. Two years before his death, when 
following the body of his dead friend Grote to its last homein 
Westminster Abbey, he said to Alexander Bain ‘ Before lon 
I shall also be laid in the ground, but with a very difere 
ceremonial from that.’ 

His funeral was as simple as his habits. His stepdaughter 
and Dr. Gurney, who came from Nice, three friends, his ow f 
physician, Dr. Chauffard, myself, and my wife, were the only i 
ones who accompanied him to his last long home. He sleeps 
where there is no doubt that he would have preferred to rest 
viz. in that obscure corner of a foreign cemetery, sanctifiel i 
to him by the presence of the remains of her whom he had lovel rt 
so well both in life and death, | 


So ends ‘The Romance of John Stuart Mill.’ 


Ward; 


e 


i 
o 
i 


T. Ret. 
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STABLISHMENT IN FRANCE AND 


Ward JSE 

i g IN ENGLAND 

Sulteg 

i France, and have lately returned from London, where 


J ive in 
J heard th 
‘in the air’ 
arriage, does nO 


at Disestablishment is ‘in the air.’ Divorce is also 

in England. My experience as a Frenchwoman, by 
te] 7 i 3 

+ lead me to desire the one, or the extension 


th the i the other, for my native country. } l ) a 
really The Bishop of Oxford, in his speech supporting the second 
never reading of the Bill for Disestablishing and Disendowing the 
When Welsh Dioceses of the Church of England and W ales 
me in (February 12, 1913), expressed his sympathy and admiration for 
long the magnificent conduct of the French Church in the throes of 
lereni the Séparation in terms not one whit exaggerated. But he so 
clearly misconceives the situation that it is important to restate 
ighter the facts to which he refers. I will quote from the personally 
5 OW revised edition of his speech, supplied by himself to the Church 
only * Times (February 21, 1913) : 
sleep | There is hardl thing in Eur ich i i 
j rest, Awas tho ee. ung in Burepe which. interests me at this moment 
tifel ee aS piritual revival which we see taking place in the 
: ench Church. The French Church is in many ways vindicating its 
love | claim to be the Church of the country in directions which gamers us. 


The French Church 
_ and Disendowment, 
was the magnificent 
made its spiritual cla 


has passed through a great crisis of Disestablishment 
I think what attracted our attention at that time 
loyalty with which it asserted its principles and 
bats op ee eee emd at the same time betrayed an extraordinary 
financial resources ea its secular position, and as regards its 
Process with T i think that was extraordinary. I watched that 
Nas lost influence ; on. Asa result, though doubtless the French Church 
increasin in Many ways, there has been, and I believe there will 

revival. Whatever their spiritual claim was— 
but regret that that spiritual claim bound the 
h complete subjection to Rome—they asserted it. 


principles first ir ` iti 
They did Sadly rst, and their secular position and 


and, of gly be, a great 
ach outs) T cannot 
ey ne thea in suc 

the; elr spiri 

heir finances ee ra 


Let 
me now i 
Ne no explain the situa 


s Popetiy Séparation Bil] 
er 2 

foundations a Confiscated ; 

r masses for 


situation clearly as it was and is. 
1905, all endowments and Church 
but a certain proportion, including 
the dead, was to be left for the use 
527 
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tuelles they would naturally have been the accepted le 
cation and security for holding and acquiring Property in 
diocese and parish ; and, no religious test being a qualificati 
for membership, nothing could have prevented any Preethings 
or Freemason, being a parishioner, from forming such an 4.’ 
ciation and taking possession of the endowments of the p 
posing as the legal representative, and, as already stated, j 
of appeal the decision rested with the Council of State. 
Before the Pope had spoken the. matter of the Association 
Cultuelles was freely and eagerly discussed in Paris and al] over 
France. During the ten years I have lived in France I have 
never heard any matter debated with so much heat. Until the 
Pope spoke the only question was how much might possibly be 
hoped for, and lawfully retained, in the way of endowments, 
From the Pope downwards it never for one moment entered 
the head of a single ecclesiastic of the Church of Rome in France, 
nor, as far as I know, of a single Church layman, to condone 
disendowment—i.e. robbery, in the name of the State, of 


Ags, 
arish, 
D Casg 


poor through the Church. Again and again the clergy, bishops 
and priests, were attacked and summoned by the civil power for 
their courage in denouncing this disendowment in their pastoral | 
letters, and from their pulpits, both before and after the , 
Séparation. This as to endowments. As to the separation of 
Church and State, I know of no bishop who would have taken 
the responsibility of lifting a little finger to help it. Indeed, 
Monseigneur Dadolle, late Bishop of Dijon, repeatedly told me 
that despite the ever-increasing hostility and unfairness of the 
State officials to the Church, warping to this effect the natural 
intention of the Concordat, he felt so strongly the important? 


to the nation of that public recognition of Almighty God whic! 


ACID CEEA withithe Séparation, that for that reason more evet 
than for the endowment 


s he tolerated the inconveniences ™ 
shackles of the Concordat. B 
Contrast this with the Bishop of Oxford’s words a | 
quoted. He said that the French Church ‘ betrayed an ee 
ordinary degree of indifference ag regards its secular position, 7 | 
as regards its financial Tesources.’ In the same breath he wee | 
to regret that this assertion of principles and spiritual claim E 
which filled him with admiration, ‘bound the Church in Po E 
in such complete subjection to Rome.’ But this ‘com | 
subjection to Rome’ is the key of the whole situation: : T 
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an hi OH AND f 1 
e to the Pope. As M. George Goyau 
r Constructive Quarterly : 


and the Church 


Mer 7a 

al y W i 
y number of the 
ich Associations, 


Lig, if te j : ` form SU : eee 

A i ics Wer? forbidden fle heroism gave up 331 aeae [m 
i t , refuses “ONnsia 

oy cathe with silent ae ined person whom the State refuses o CO 

a jn Franc of France is a Uh ` the right to economise or acquire. 

¢ | church of fi to whom it denies the 112” 

k e ap l 
i iC erson aÙ ‘~ all the more truly magnificent, and that 
ah To me that loyalty 5 because very many among the French 

i Fer (e J ao à ; 
tion heroism all the ro hoped the Pope would decide other- 

i 1 s e j , - - ‘ 4 7 ; 
ker ș well a he full what beggary would mean to 


clergy, All realised to t 
and still mor 


e in the crippling of their work at a 


ish emselves, z . temporal means was ever increasing. 
a ine eer we ate ees not only their working stipend, 
By beggary n Ue SN for in addition to that provided by 
P but their ei every diocese had its own fund for retiring 
a peal of which was robbed by es ae P 
i" The Bishop of Oxford said Though eeu on be r fe 
y be Church has lost influence im many ways, there has pees and | 
nts, believe there will increasingly be, a great revival. He had 
ered said just before that ‘the French Church is In many ways vindi- 
nce, cating its claim to be the Church of the country in directions 
lone which surprise us.’ 
of But there is no competition of ‘Churches’ in France. 
His Protestantism represents an insignificant stationary minority. 
hops The competition is solely between Christ and anti-Christ. The 
» for Church in France receives all the blows because it alone is the 
‘oral organised, living medium of the Incarnation in France. The 


the | only influence it has lost by the Séparation consists in the means 
ee; and far more serious than the financial question in 
is respect is the wiping-out of the recognition of Almighty God 


eel, i the national life in its corporate expression. Mark what 
k thy eee Be an unchristian State through an unchris- 
G H y ac ministers, regulates, interferes in every 
A mie o ne people’s existence. Not only in State functions and 
a fen ae and great public administrations is God 
ven he name of G or colleges, clubs, hospitals, and asylums 
and Church and State D been sponged out by the separation of 
and village, every o T the result of this permeates every town 
ady | “en gaily to hail dise mae and every home. Let those who 
“ia a name of God from, ee lishment reflect on this wiping-out of 
ad | Oat ow going on ne national life. The piecemeal disestab- 
ue cates in his speech of ie England, referred to by the Bishop of 
ims; m Buna E ca n° 12th of February, is largely our own 
ynce th portance h § aside, of course, the Welsh fe i 
ii he Chu as yet ha » the question, nothing 
ne rch of Einglana meas which is beyond remedy. Were 
i © be disestablished by Act of Parliament 
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it would be otherwise ; and the same pul pecs as in p} 
EE uae ; the cessation of the national] » "a 
must inevitably follow = “py. LOCOGR 
agente And remember that the situation in po uae 
of Almighty God., < ing to tl titi oo. R Blai 
is far more complicated owing to t 1e compe l 10N of sect, o ! 
Now as to ‘the great revival in the French Church ded 
attributed to the fact of the Séparation. Books which have bie l 
appeared as well as articles in various peers DN this impre, i 
sion. And there is more vigorous life and energy. The line take 
by Pius the Tenth as to Modernism has had as one result ih 
concentrating of energy in practical work. Also, now that p, 
Pope alone chooses and nominates the Maopa, there is aj Ie. 
a security for choice on spiritual grounds. 'T he connexion vif 
Rome has been tightened, while the spell of State officiali, | 
has been broken which existed when the Bishops were chosa i 
by the Government, to be approved and invested by the Pop 
and the curés of Cantons, the vicars-general, and the canons | 
chosen by the Bishops, had to be approved and accepted by th 
Government. When Leo the Thirteenth died there were four. | 
teen vacant sees owing to the impossibility of agreement with | 
the Government as to their nominees. In later years those Were | 
preferred by the Government who it was believed deemel 
discretion the better part of valour, and who would keep strictly | 
to the requirements of routine. Under the Concordat missionary | 
zeal was discouraged, and the making of new parishes and build: | 
ing of new churches had latterly been made practically impossibli. 
The secret of the burst of energy in the Church in France lies im 
the freedom, hitherto denied, of the assemblies of the clergy, al | 
above all in this newly acquired facility for making parishes whet § 
required, and therein building new churches. The mo | 
important part of the organisations described in the articles in the 
Hibbert Magazine and the Constructive Quarterly, and in Lë 
Buwores Catholiques au Lendemain de la Séparation, existed belot 
the Séparation. Had it not been so, the energies of the clergy 
could not have been immediately devoted to the full use %l 
development of these organisations, whose most striking corpott 
manifestation is precisely in those new parishes, such as that? 
eal fruit of the Séparation. i 
ce I was struck by the great oe 
d me in England. Then, as 20% 


of organisation in parishes, ‘a 
g of the Established Church of Prr f 
since the Séparation, I find or an 
nd organisation; and, above all, Bs: : 
as contrasted with the steady, dull Ban 
is and big towns, though © 


otherwise. (I am speakin 
land.) Now in France, 
similar external energy a 
missionary work, 
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Gaa ergy everywhere are working with a freedom they had 
ounge when the State jumped on the curé for ‘ trop de zèle.’ 
not pefore, ` ing the general rule ; there were always exceptions— 
nadl priests who poured themselves out in apostolice work 
ihe Concordat.) But personally, in my long life 
{ have pever known the English Established Church clergyman 
n by the State for missionary zeal, except when, 
, that zeal found its expression inseparable from 
Vestments. I own Vestments seem to me common- 
ife, but I do not think them worth disestablishment, even 
ere it impossible to have the one without the other. Happily 
this is not the case. Let me repeat that the piecemeal disestab- 
iment referred to by the Bishop of Oxford is largely our own 
fault. Let us copy the Nonconformists. They acted like men, 
and worked and fought for the liberty they now enjoy. Let us 

stand up like men to them and say : 

Now we only want to keep what belongs to us, and to undo such 
swathing-bands as accident and sloth have left encumbering us in our 
spiritual functions, duties and rights. Do all you can for God with tho 
freedom you have won, and do not hinder us. God does not ask you to 
judge for us, only for yourselves. 


The parochial system of the Church of England is priceless. 
Tt cannot be too clearly realised that without that parochial 
system the work of the disestablished and disendowed Church 
in France would be here in chaos, there in cliques, everywhere 
crippled and hindered beyond description ; and while in important 
places the means of grace would be abundant, out-of-the-way 
country districts would be left utterly destitute. In the last 
Diocesan Conference Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris, on the 
17th of February 1913, insisted on the importance of nurturing 
and using the parochial spirit. In all this, as in the question of 
endowments, one hears none of the nonsense one now hears m 
England. The parish is the ‘foyer’ of the whole Chureh to 
uh group, and keeps the sacred fire alight throughout France. 
Indeed, the difference is striking, where the parish church is 
roe even when the curé had been very ordinary. Since the 
fe aration the number of country parishes without priests is 
‘Toe ae because the want of clergy is as great as, if not greater 
eee England. In many dioceses the situation 1s xo aed 
Where over France are to be found, here and there, ee is 
Who meee great and small wish to change their cure, D c e 
ne themselves unfortunate in their laity ; exactly Me , 
And ei i when I helped in Church-defence work in ee ue 
without 4 see disestablished Church this cannot be es 
De clare njustice, even were there enough paragons 

“Sy removed. : ; 
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id Zen K 
Monseigneur Dadolle once said to me, pointing to a he J9 

a 

letters : De 3 
Look at these. They are from pooped Se me to change a F 
Since the Séparation they seem to think t at a curé can be dismis t oy is 
week’s notice like a bonne-d-tout-faire, without any reason but tha rh r 
not suit them; has no zeal, no tact ; preaches badly, or does not ei i 
the people, etc. The Séparation has not worked a miracle; pii F 
always be, as there has always been, the same variety of gifts and ù ny p“ 
tion among the clergy just as much as among the laity. twi sti 
rel 
Tt is interesting to notice in France that, since the Chur tr 
penniless, those who gave before have to give more, Excepting, to 

: e i Ear: x4 . i 
denier du culte, the number of contributors remains practi, : 
the same. When a new church is building in some conse : 
slum, or town or suburb, the money comes readily enough, th r 
bulk being the gift of some one rich layman, as a rule out i 
the parish, who is a keen Christian ; many of the parishioner i 


generally of lower-middle and artisan class, adding my 
generously of their small means. But the keeping Up is th 
difficulty. Chairs (bearing the names of the owners) arei 
be found in even poor districts, and in many town parishes, 
particularly in the country, the Chaisiére still collects the char 
rent for these. In town churches every Sunday the sous a 
collected in payment from the stray occupants of other 
chairs. In rich town parishes the fees for baptisms, marriages 
and funerals help very materially ; but in the poor parishes th: 
fees are much lower, while in country villages these resources at 
extremely limited. Again, the denier du culte, while it li 
fortunately necessitated house-to-house visiting to collect it toa 
extent which in the great: majority of cases had entirely cease 
produces far less than was, hoped for. Refusals are rare, but the | 
contributions are, in the majority of cases, very small indeed; 
mostly two or three halfpence up to, more rarely, a franc or {Ndi 
for the year. 

_ Formerly the country clergy teceived nearly all their food # 
gifts in kind. Now, wherever a market is within reach, evel f 
chicken and every egg, and every grain of wheat and every n 
of milk and ounce of butter, are taken to sell. In one vey P 
mountain diocese known to me the Bishop now can only pay m 
clergy 121. a year in money; but- there the people still im | 
feed their priests in kind; and probably in many out 
parts of France it is the same, and will be until the arriva of 
middleman or market. «~ ; 

Now, to sum up, let us remember, comparing Bngl@ je | 
France, that so far the vigorous Se an. of reali pirit g a 
in the Church of England has been marvellous, and has no sani 
prevented by the Establishment; that the Church of Bn 


gland ant 
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ng ENO AS chin nets i ease 
EP an only to lead and command, but sure of 
il Popes rat the parochial system of the Church of England 

pedir’ corked bY @ married clergy. In France the finding 
a main! ps for the village priest has proved impossible in 

: y on the secular clergy can dependence be 
many 10 working parishes. Thus, in France, where there are 
ligious orders, unfortunately, despite the 

f some Bishops, the religious orders in 
way to undertake parochial cures, or even 


he part O 
uests ; 
re] ice do not See their ; 
te in regular parochial work. 
couragement we have a right to draw from the 


for the Church in England, should it ever 
is disestablished, is this : that if it does not come by our own 
doing, and from our own cowardice and want of faith, we may 
he sure that there ‘ will be the Lord our God to help us and to 


fight our battles.’ 


to co-opera 
The only e2 
Church in France 


SopuHia M. PALMER, 
COMTESSE DE FRANQUEVILLE. 


Château de La Muette, Paris. 
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ENGLISH PICTURES IN AMERY 


Propuectes, particularly in art matters, nearly always tu 
to be false, so that it is especially interesting to note one tk 
has come true. By a curious accident I have just come fe 
a prediction the fulfilment of which has long since cease at 
an open question. We can all be wise after the event, a 
‘T told you so’ enables us to look wise even when we fel . 
foolish, Writing in The Times of April 18, 1884—ust jj, 
years ago—that veteran connoisseur the late Sir J. Chay 
Robinson referred to America as a future rival to England 
art matters. ‘When at last,’ he remarked, ‘ America opens}; 
eyes to the fact that with all her greatness she is but a pay 
in art,’ she will ‘infallibly compete with an energy utterly bem 
the peddling efforts of European Governments.’ 
Tt is not at all necessary to-day to enter into any elabon 
arguments in proof of how fully this prediction has been falilld 
Nearly every other week The Times contains an announcement 
some great collection or valuable masterpiece being attrac 
across the Atlantic by the magnetism of superior wealth. HY 
not think that the magnitude of this vast exodus of objects 
art from England in particular and from Europe in genera!) 
the United States can be fully realised except by those who Ve 
America, and can enjoy the mournful privilege of examining” 
collections there. We have been kept pretty much in touch W 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s purchases, with Mr. Widener's -i 
Frick’s, and Mr. Altmann’s successes in obtaining this ot that i 
Master or object of art. But there are dozens of other collect" 
in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and other oi 
whose names are quite unknown in England, and YON e 
known even in the States, but who have from time 1 stl 
without any publicity, added choice pictures bY de niti 
! English artists, by old Italian, Dutch, and other masters, wi 
4 a Bs ien of 1830 to their collections. I was 10) jail 
$ uime to see, a remarkable collection of pre- i 
pictures in a minor town of Delaware. 
America, therefore, ‘so young and so rich and : 
longer “deliberately shuts out works of art and gends U 
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great: a 
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pene alleged to have done in the time of the Fenian 

pite, 33 sty years ago, and I am not certain whether the new 

outrages E er than the old. An exact ‘census’ of English d 
js nob Pires in America cannot be fully drawn up until 

er oe scholarly and sumptuous volumes, entitled 

an Dgintings M American Private Collections, pro- 

A. F. Jaccaci, is published ; of this series, at 

ro she volume, one has already been issued, and others are 

Ee hve preparation. f : s ; 

in Whilst everything that is fine in the way of pictures and 


‘oats of art finds 2 ready market in the United States, it is 
objects, ig to know that if there is a marked preference for any 
gratify" ~ ++ ig for works by artists of the Early English school. 
d all too hurried visit to the States, it has been 
through something like a dozen private collec- 
tions, chiefly in New York and Philadelphia, and my impression 
is one of wonder and alarm. I should not like to go so far as 
to say that all the finest Reynoldses, Gainsboroughs, Romneys, 
Hoppners, and Raeburns are in American collections, but I have 
no hesitation in stating that at the present rate of progress in 
a very few years the majority of the finest pictures by these 
artists will be in America and not in England. To take Raeburn. 
as an instance : within a very short period Messrs. Knoedler got 
together a loan exhibition of some two dozen examples of this 
master, many of them exceedingly important, and all, with one 
or two exceptions, supplied by their firm. I could name at least 
a dozen other equally fine Raeburns which I saw in various 
private collections, and I know of many others in collections 
which I have not yet seen. 

The taste for Early English pictures has not always 
synchronised with the supply of the genuine article. I must 
confess to experiencing a malicious pleasure in seeing some of 
the things which figure as Romneys, Reynoldses, and Hoppners, 
especially in the collection of a prominent New Yorker. Amid 
ee of pictures, good and bad, ancient and modern, there 
a aoe especially a Hoppner and a Reynolds which no 
Hoppner Beene asylum would regard as genuine. Neither 
worst the or Reynolds used mustard as a medium. At their 
ole ny have been pretty bad, but they never dropped 

uring a odem fakes would have us believe. : 
as subjected } ee ee nearly every neue coleg ae 
tess He ha als accumulations to a periodical refining pe 
of Money oe pee eds as a business man, that the vast ve 
© open to E he has invested in works of art ought no 7 
Matters, a chances.’ He has sought the best advice in suc | 
as gone to the best dealers. A few years ago We 


202 
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used to be told—by Americans—that the Uniteq States 
i c 


the undoubted originals of all the finest pictures in our a 19. 
Gallery and elsewhere; we do not hear this now, fo, ME y 
mc nt these. originals’ have been unostentationsly vs ; 
and are no longer to be found. The ‘weeding f process Tenny Oy 
proved a painful one, for no man likes to find hig ont A 
made of the commonest clay, still less to find them rank A M 
The result of this weeding is everywhere evident—excen et pi 
instances where the owners are too obstinately ignorant ru ly 
of ever having made any mistake! One of the most perf i aa 
beautiful collections of Old Masters and Chinese porta A 
New York—that of Mr. B. Altmann—has constantly bat re 
jected to the most rigid * weeding,’ with the result that jt in gr 
a collection of masterpieces, every one of which is a gem at 2 
first water, of undoubted authenticity, and in the finest psi w 
state. q i 
The average American collector has not confined himsel{ i | 
any one school or period of art; so far as I know only one by i 
confined himself entirely to English pictures. Mr. Jy) , 
+ McFadden, of Philadelphia—American by birth but of Brits r 
parentage—has, during the last thirty years, devoted his enega J 
to the formation of an exclusively English collection, aiil Q 
pictures alone are worth a special journey to Philadelphia. The: 
are only some forty in number, nearly all familiar friends ofthe) X 
who have visited the various winter exhibitions at Burlmge) a 
House and elsewhere, and the sales at Christie’s during thes} J 
quarter of a century. Mr. John G. Johnson, also of Philadelps) t 
| who has a profound and universal knowledge of art, and j 1 
i owns the largest private collection of pictures in the w i 
States, has about sixty works by artists of the Barly Engli ( 
school, all of interest, but very few of what may be deste i l 
as masterpieces or famous pictures. Mr. J ohnson’s sp 
attention has been more particularly directed to the acquit 
of fine pictures by the Early Italian, Flemish, and Dutch a i 
$ among many other choice things he secured his exquisite il 4 


‘Vermeer of Delft many years ago, long before the ‘ market q a 
4 tions ° of this very rare master placed his value at 30,000. ‘a ; 
-AAE Both Mr. Widener, at his beautiful Old-English-like mi | 
4 some miles out of Philadelphia, and Mr. Frick 9° w 
Morgan of New York own “pedigree > pictures of all ov a j i 
English masters, and their examiple is being keenly fol ot E 
other collectors. Indeed, English butlers and English P a 
are two indispensable features of the more wealthy and i Ji 
American households, and both fit in most admirably 1 
respective spheres. ; i 


ented ® 
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, Mr. Frick ‘has made a splendid 
ee a trait of Sir Thomas More, 1527, 


co 

ith por 

Sarath himself is not yet there recognised 
[o] 


" tigt. but two of his pictures in Mr. J. H. 
a hon show him at his best—the ‘ conversation 
Be figures were called at that time, known as 
p ly at Wanstead House and The Fountaine Family. 
An Assembly ‘nted for Lord Castlemaine in 1729-31, to pass 
Robert Peel’s collection, and more 
that of Lord T'weedmouth ; whilst the Fountaine 


*g co. 
s groups 


a century 
recently into | 
group was pal 
contains his por 


‘ ictioneer , 
Fee. ate Morgan has the still better known interior 
6 : ; 


The Lady’s Last Stake, painted in 1759 for Lord Charlemont, 
who paid 1001. for it, and in whose family it remained until 
1874; the history of the picture is told by Ireland, and additional 
particulars were revealed in the Charlemont Papers printed by 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 1891. Mr. John G. 
Johnson owns the historically interesting picture of Mrs. Butler, 
Oliver Goldsmith’s hostess or landlady. 
The Reynoldses may almost be counted by the score. Mr. 
Morgan has fine groups and single figures—Lady Betty Delmé 
and Children, painted in 1777 and engraved by Valentine Green ; 
Mrs. Payne-Gallwey and her son Charles, 1778—this lady was 
the daughter of James de Lancey, Governor-General of New 
York in 1753, and the picture thus has a distinct American 
interest ; George Viscount Malden and his sister Lady Elizabeth 
oie and those two delightful fancy pieces, Cupid as a 
mee a 1777, and Babes in the Wood, 1770—the last named 
A z n aes artist by the then Viscount Palmerston. Mr. 
and Bizab et eae three-quarter lengths, Lady Skipwith 
Benoni P gdy Taylor (once the property of the Earl of 
: companion aoe recently of M. Maurice Kann of Paris) ; and 
Lady pair, each 30 by 25 inches, Sir G. H. Beaumont and 


Mar t 
allery Er eee both of which were at the Grosvenor 


} r. Widener? 
ge Molelength ne s four Reynoldses include the lovely early 


Derby) asa a wn Betty Hamilton (afterwards Countess of 
a interesting 3 » M a pinkish-patterned hoop dress cut low— 
wers in her ae of the Hogarth period—with a posy of 

i S—apparently another version, if not the same 
h ormanton lent to the Old Masters in 1882. 
5 and black la ree-quarter length of Mrs. Siddons in white 
‘ Lady @ ce shawl, black velvet hat with white feathers ; 
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b 
Widener collection. At Philadelphia also we shal i 4 
Mr. McI*adden’s—the famous portrait of Master Charter 
Bunbury, the son of Henry Wiliam Bunbury the a K 
and Catherine Horneck (Goldsmith’s Little Cong’ 
Reynolds is said to have been so fond of this Portrait the j 
refused to deliver it when finished, but he made amen 
bequeathing it to Mrs. Bunbwy, mn whose family jt rer 
until it was sold at Christie's In 1907. Mr. John G, i 
possesses what appears to be Reynolds’s first ‘ scheme” 5 
well-known group of his friend Judge Dunning (Lord Ashby 
and his Sister, exhibited at the Grafton Gallery in 1909.19. 
Mr. Jobnson’s version the Judge only appears; he is seilels 
the spectator’s right, and a landscape is seen through the vinis 
to the left. There are two other Reynoldses in this collectig, 
a portrait of the artist himself when about thirty years of ay | 
and a most interesting study for the St. Petersburg Pictur, 
The Infant Hercules, for which the Empress Catherine pi 
1500 guineas and a gold snuff-box in 1788; the artist has int 
duced his own portrait into this sketch, in the centre of whid 
he is represented as looking up at the aflrighted centurion, li 
other American collections will be found the Reynolds porni 
of John Julius Angerstein, painted in 1765, and at one time 
the collection of Mr. W. Beattie of Glasgow, and the Le 
Frances Finch (Countess of Dartmouth) lent by the Bald 
Aylesford to the Grosvenor Gallery in 1889. E 
Mr. Morgan’s Gainsboroughs may fittingly lead of a be: 
but by no means exhaustive enumeration of the works by Wi 
artist in America. The famous long-lost Duchess of Devonshit 
which shares with the Mona Lisa the distinction of being Ù 
most written-about picture in the world, has only recently a 
in New York with Mr. Morgan’s other pictures. By ê a | 
irony of fate her Grace, who was held in captivity in the un i 
fied ignominy of the false bottom of a travelling trunk a 
States for some thirty years, has now once more 4D ait 
crossed the Atlantic, to hold her court and to receive ao hit 
country where she had for so long been a prisoner. The mié 
of the portrait is told at length in the Catalogue Rav y 
Mr. Morgan’s pictures. His other Gainsborough’ 1°) 7. je) 
three-quarter figure of Miss Evans, painted about 1 ) yeh 
whole-length of Lady Gideon (afterwards Lady Bardley i Ji 
beauty and virtue were told of ın the Gentleman's Ma (My 
1794, and whose portrait was painted about the Oe nat i 
marriage in 1766; the three-quarter length of Mrs: eo 
Little Aston Hall, Stafford, and the superb Linley pe 
Knole. lee 


Mr. Frick’s most important Gainsborough is the oh 
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, (called, with persistent inaccuracy, Lady Anne 
; Mrs: powate’ half-sister), a picture which forms the subject 
puncomb® ea: highly-coloured chapter xlvii., entitled 
ot the gomeW Moi i W. P. Frith’s Autobiography and 
‘A Strange e which ‘the picture-dealer whom I shall call 
peminiscent a late Henry Graves of Pall Mall, and ‘ Lord 
stokes Wels i th Earl of Chesterfield (who died in 1871). Mr. 
a ihe le the portrait of Mrs. Hatchett which once 
° oie Coats. Mr. Widener has three by the same 
aie lders—Lord Darnley, which came 


Frick als 
pelonged to N 


a head-and-shou 


artist, eerily: The Hon. Mrs. Graham, of which the whole- 
{rom me ae ae of the glories of the National Gallery of Scot- 


One of the most beautiful Gains- 
boroughs in America 1s Mr. dig dels Mer thrac 
oth of Lady Rodney in low blue dress, exhibited by Lord 
E Istoke at the Old Masters in 1890, and sold at Christie’s 
Fee genre later. Mr. John G. Johnson has several Gains- 
boroughs, one & typically rich and luminous English landscape 
with a windmill, and a variant of the National Gallery Parish 
Glerk, in which he is represented holding a staff. Mrs. Simpson’s 
small but choice collection of French and English pictures in- 
cludes a portrait of Lady Eden; whilst Miss Caroline A. Hoare, 
Dorothea Lady Lethbridge (exhibited at the Old Masters in 1878), 
Edmund M. Pleydell, Mrs. Fitzherbert from the Earl Fortescue’s 
collection, and others, may be found in the possession of owners 
whose identities I am not in a position to reveal. 
Numerically there are probably as. many or more Raeburns 
in the States as there are Sir Joshuas, although less than twenty 
Years since Raeburn was undiscovered by the American. 
ese ‘ of sorts’ have been emigrating to the United States 
an pe years, but the ‘cult’ for Raeburn is of quite 
eee oe : pence set in, however, it extended with surprising 
i ee eae rm— Messrs. Knoedler—can show a selection of 
n A T their own imports, one begins to wonder how 
aving bow a of other New York dealers might own up to 
sebirn’s ‘mart England and distributed throughout the country. 
sistible aa pan in the last few years has been an irre- 
heri examples 3 those who have had the good fortune to 
Picture whieh C bis work; and 10,0001. or 20,0001. for a 
| Stifle the Jast ee cost 1001. or 2001. will successfully 
i Samples—Lady May of family conscience. Mr. Morgan’s two 
Phon, and ayy i utland, wife of the Captain of the Bellero- 
f ee both now at » afterwards the wife of George Bell, M.D. 
of a Museum, Now with his other pictures at the Metropo- 
a a Song of David ork, and Mrs. Simpson’s delightful group 
td Monro Binning was in the Knoedler exhibi- 


land; and Mrs. McEwen. 
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tion in January last. Mr. Frick has w far Contenteg y 
with one Raeburn, the portrait o de Cruikshan] ty 
Park; the companion portrait of the husband is in anoi À 
York collection. The finest of Mr. McFadden’s five 
is the portrait of Master John Campbell of Saddell, 


Hy 
length, which, with its powerful background, is remiņ 


» Nth 
Sceqy i 
8 Pate 
The Dream. Mr. McFadden owns another excellent a a 
Raeburn’s boy portraits in Master Thomas Bisland ; and i A 
has the portrait of Sir Walter Scott, exhibited at the 2 
Academy of 1831, by Raeburn’s successor in Scotch art a, 
Watson-Gordon. i 
Romney’s attraction to American collectors is of old date, ay 
both Mr. Morgan and Mr. Widener, among others, suecuphs 
to his charms at a very early stage in their careers as collect 
Among Mr. Morgan’s Romneys are Mrs. Glyn, Lady Hamil 
reading the ‘ Gazette’ (which the artist gave to his friend Willig 
Hayley, and which remained in the family of his legatees mi 
1888), and the fine whole-length Mrs. Scott Jackson, aftervat 
Lady Broughton. Mr. Widener has owned for many year: 
delightful early group of two sisters, whole-lengths, in a lands 
whilst his more recent acquisitions include the well-known Me 
Blair and William Petrie, an Anglo-Indian official. Mr. Tra 
possesses five Romneys, and in this respect his collection is th 
most important in the States. The splendid group of the Countes 
of Warwick and her two Children, and the bewitching Lii \ 
i Hamilton as Nature (which once changed hands for 50l.!)® | 
among them; as are also the whole-length Lady Milnes © | 
the two smaller pictures of Mrs. Frances Har, ord from Ù 
Egremont Collection, and the less well-known Miss H atton. E 
McFadden has six examples of this master, the two most A 
tant of which are the three-quarter-lengths of Mrs. De Crespi 
and Mrs. Crouch, the singer; and it is curious to note that f 
two friends (the Bartolozzi engraving of Mrs. Crouch 18 
cated to Mrs. De Crespigny) should, after the lapse of a, ceni i 
and a half, come together again in the New World 12 ite at OF 
room, where they now almost face each other. Bot “th 
Romney within a few months of each other; but while ie wh 
was duly paid his 40 guineas for Mrs. De Crespigny’s PY ini) 
only got 5l. on account for Mrs. Crouch’s, with the ee a ol 
the portrait was left on his hands, and after his death SY 
only another 5} guineas to the estate at the auction 12 Jol | 
beautiful head of Mrs. Tickell, and those of the Be wy 
Wesley and Mrs. Finch are also in the same collect? at 5 
Thatcher M. Adams, of New York, among a few ch ; 


) Sin 


gani j 
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‘the several Romney portraits of Lieut.-General 
y0ssesses OF l K.B., and the much more important 
p iol st. George and Child, which was at Christie’s 
i : 
twenty JE Poka upon to name offhand three of Sir Thomas 
Jf one ven Se aces, probably the answer would be the early 
ine Farren (afterwards Countess of Derby) 
hoi MeS a Miss Croker and Lady Peel. The tw 
ter portraits of Miss Croker and Lady ; 1e ya 
and the la belong to Mr. Morgan, and the Lady Peel, after 
first-named ae eos and an action at law, found its way, via 
Te am Frick’s possession. Mr. Frick also possesses a 
Paris Peri Marquise du Blaisel, ot excellent quality, ascribed 
pran ison but in a costume which suggests Chalon at his 
to Dawra e te about 1840. Miss West (Mrs. William Wood- 
a een as ‘ The Rose of Kent,’ Miss Nelthorpe, and Master 
clon Hester are three Lawrences which belong to Mr. McFadden, 
ne who, in addition, owns one of the very best examples of G. H. 
I have ever seen—the group of Mrs. Weddell and three 


ilis Harlow f 
mi Children, which was exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1816, 
wart and is worthy to rank with Lawrence at his best; Mr. Adams’s 
Ansi whole-length Lawrence of Master Arbuthnot with a Big Dog 
Cale is unrecorded in Sir Walter Armstrong’s book on that artist. 

wit Lawrence’s greatest rival, John Hoppner, is represented in 
Fri most American collections, chiefly by very fine examples. Mr. 
isth Morgan, for instance, has the superb group of the Godsal 
TI) Children, so well known from Young’s mezzotint published 
Lali K under the title of The Setting Sun; whilst Mr. Widener owns the 
Na equally fine group of the artist’s own children which was en- 
sa graved by James Ward. Mr. Frick’s portrait of Miss Byng is 
y iti an excellent ‘head and shoulders’; Mr. McFadden has two of 
. M the same size—Mrs. Hoppner and Miss Stamper. 

in , this very summary notice of the richness of American collec- 
gigil | = Hons in Earl 


y English pictures may be fittingly rounded off with 


ee Sue glance at the examples of Turner and Constable to 
; every aaa States. Both artists are represented in nearly 
| sore of sketch collection. Mr. John G. Johnson has over a 
i ampstead H o finished works by Constable, mostly of 
only one, ig eath and views in the Stour district; one, and 


figure of j n portrait signed and dated 1808—a three-quarter 
‘Merica are ae black coat. The three finest Constables in 
The White Probably Mr. Morgan’s Scene on the River Stour: 
and reproduc x Tse, painted in 1819, engraved by David Lucas, 
Which was See out of number ; Mr. McFadden’s The Lock, 
Wi for over fore a Àt the Salon in Paris in 1827, and which 

Serden Par $ years in Mr. E. A. Leatham’s collection at — 
G ~a pellucid landscape typical of our English 
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wth 
i Seng ot alternate showers and sunshine ; 
es Rian Cathedral, 1826, which realised heh ae 
mous price at the 5. G. Holland pale ae ke oat has been an, 
by Brunet Debaines, and 1s similar to a version at the Viana 
and Albert Museum. l Ma 

Mr. Johnson’s principal Turner 1s the Winchester ¢ 
believed to be the artist’s earliest work of any note; it fone 
the subject of a notice in the Burlington Magazine some a 
since. The best known of Mr. Morgan’s three Turners is th 
Depositing of Giovanni Bellini’s Three Pictures in the Redenting 
Venice, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1841, and lent} 
Mr. Morgan to the Paris Exhibition of 1900. Mr. McPagge 
has one of the artist’s several views of The Burning of the 
Houses of Parliament ; Mr. Widener owns three—a View on ih 
Grand Canal, Venice, and, by way of extreme comparison, on 
of Coaling on the Thames, the third being a sea piece, called > 
perhaps locally, Braving the Waves. Mr. Frick’s three Tumen 
are all famous pictures: the Mortlake Terrace: Early Summer 
Morning, 1826, is unquestionably one of Turner’s masterpieces 
of this period ; like the Constable, it came from the 8. G. Holland 
gale, after having passed through the Sam Mendel and James 
Price collections; Antwerp: Van Goyen looking for a Subjed 
was in the Royal Academy of 1833, and was purchased from the 
artist by Mr. E. Bicknell ; whilst the third, Fishing Boats enter- 
img Calais Harbour, dating from about 1808, until recently 
belonged to Mr. Archibald Coats. 

A few words may, in conclusion, be devoted to the mos! 
forceful figure in the annals of American art collecting. ‘The 
late Mr. J. P. Morgan was the first great collector to divert the 
taste of his compatriots from the showy and ephemeral picture 
of European artists of the later decades of the last century. The 
three folio volumes of Strahan’s Art Treasures in America g? 
a good view of American tastes in the matter of pictures wh a 
4 Mr. Morgan began collecting. With him price was of i 
i consequence so long as he got the finest things ; and the ans 

he set quickly found imitators who far exceeded him in the m4 a 
y, of big prices. He bought little of recent years, but bis p= 
was the regeneration of American taste in art collecting- 


W. Rosset 


I 
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MAIN CURRENTS (Off 
yY MEDICAL THOUGHT 


THE 
cONTEMPORAK 


ternational Medical Congress which recently held its 
Te a London will be memorable for fhe large attendance 
rhe number of nationalities represented, the excel- 
lence of the organisation, the range, importance, and interest of 
the subjects discussed, and the cordiality and fraternal spirit 
which animated the proceedings. It will be memorable, also, 
for the abounding hospitality which London showered upon her 
guests. Highly significant was the widespread interest excited 
by the proceedings of the Congress, and the detailed and accurate 
reports furnished by the lay press. It was made abundantly 
clear that the achievements of medical science and its expanding 
outlook have captured the popular imagination and aroused the 
popular sympathy. As Professor Harvey Cushing remarked in 
hig eloquent address to the Congress : 

Medicine no longer, even as a practising profession, is looked upon as 
uncommunicative, consulting in the back room as though it had something 
to conceal from patient or family, for in the individual case the family, 
and in the general case the public, are not only awakened, but are suffi- 


rat -] . . ai i 
Sane interested and informed to come into an open consultation and to 
are in the struggle against disease. 


Dr. A. L. Soresi went even farther. According to him, 


There wi . o : 
fone eee never be real preventive medicine, not even in respect of infec- 
Way of ere if the medical profession is left alone in the fight. The only 
Personi nas success is to have the co-operation of every intelligent 
People Aed ba should know what diseases are and how to fight them. 
0 read and eee. to study medical questions just as they are taught 


The time a 
that medi Seems passing when it was deemed right and politic 


the Medi 
“pal aut 


dangero To the well-worn gibe that “a little learn- 
us thing’ it may be fairly retorted that no — 
543 
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it, 


t œ danger ill. Half or mor 
learning may be more danger Or More + 


of the evils which afflict humanity are the result of a tl 
rather than of natural depravity or evil intention, Kaori 
does not necessarily confer good-will, but Without it goats 
must remain feeble and inefficient. Accordingly, i vil 
some useful purpose if we attempt, in the light o F The prove Ye 
of the recent Congress, to | define, without entering into jean 


z A 2 chy i 
détails, some of the main currents of contemporar mt 
lore 


thought, to inquire whither those currents are tending, and y} 
ADA wha 


sort of freightage the y bear upon their bosom. a 
~ Perhaps the first reflexion which the proceedings of the 
Congress suggests is the seal which the hand of time has afixe 
to the name and fame of Pastew-and Lister, the two most o. 
standing figures of the previous Congress in London, that of the 
year 1861. During the recent proceedings their names were in 
thé mouths of many speakers, and were never mentioned without | 
reverence and applause. Time and the progress of science hay 
but emphasised the magnitude of their contribution to medicin 
and surgery, and placed their achievements upon an ever higher 
pedestal. Falstaff boasted that he was not only witty himself 
but the cause of wit in others, and of Pasteur and Lister it may 
be affirmed that not only was their own personal achievement 
great, but that they laid foundations upon which the whole 
structure of modern medical science has been erected. Pasteur 
has had as his lineal heirs Koch and Behring, Roux and Meth: 
nikoff, Manson and Ross, Smith and Kitasato, Ehrlich and 
Rogers—to mention a few out of many ; while Lister can reckon 
amongst his followers every surgeon in the civilised world: 
Whatever developments may await medical science, it is certam 
that the work of Pasteur and Lister will never be undone or ne 
to be done over again, but will shine with increasing lustre 2- 

‘ the last_syllable of recorded time.’ 

The next most significant feature of the Congress was the ya 
a gooey towards a rapprochement between medicine and surget 
which made itself evident. The old boundary lines between t 
two branches of the medical art—the external and the interi, 


i i any sess 
hemani z the medicinal—have long ceased to p° 


AER ers 
any real relevance, but thej -actical obsolescence Was never 
c 


Jearly signalised as during the recent discussions. This ak | 
lescence 1110 way implies that the physician is to becom I 
surgeon or the surgeon a physician. Rather it involv Sp | 
adoption by each branch of the medical art of what is Be i 
the other; the physician borrowing from surgery the explo 1 
needle, ne trocar, the aspirator, the transfusion apparatus the | 
hypodermic syringe, the stomach-pump, the gastroscoP p ten! 

sigmoidoscope, the cystoscope ; while RO. no longer conte 
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ON PENPORA STA ARRENA 
erations, OT the crude doctrine of ‘ go in and 
; i TA most refined methods of diagnosis, and calls 
gee, „etiological and pathological data whie ine 
1 i Wages a ologist, as distinct from the 


5 procedure upon t ne help of the special- 
sa signincant Tink between-the two_great 


7 3 ous diseases, rca, and is one of the latest and most 
jepartments © of medical evolution. The large part which 
: necessary PIOCT ee n-denting With diseases of the abdominal 
surgery BOW oie the surgeon the onus of keeping himself fully 
: cavity D latest medical knowledge relating to the stomach, 
breast $ the gall-bladder, the spleen, the bowels, and the 
k the Bem will be well for the medical art when the physician 
e puie irgeon, without either unduly encroaching upon the 
oa of ‘the other, learn_to appreciate the correlative and 
| poi ontaj point of view, when the physician thinks surgi 
i cally and the surgeon, thinks mec lically. ET. ; 
e The recognition of the expanding field of medical thought and 
ine action, and the enlarging responsibilities of the medical practi- 
her tioner, was a feature of the Congress. This was the substance of 
elf the remarkable discourses addressed to the Congress by Dean 
ay Inge and Bishop Ryle. The former spoke as follows : 
ent The doctors have much to teach us: I am going to urge very respectfully 
ole in the course of this sermon that they do not make their voices heard quite 
eur enough. In their private practice they have to a large extent succeeded 
mn to some of the functions of the medieval priests. It is they who now hear 
the confessions of anxious and conscience-stricken penifents; it is they 
and who prescribe dietary disciplines and various quaint penances ; it is they 


who send people on pilgrimages to distant lands. Moreover, owing to 


ld. the state of neglect into which the art of spiritual therapeutics has fallen 
ain mn Protestant countries, the physician usually knows more than the clergy- 
eel pee the real springs of action, the secret causes of sin and sorrow, 
ry m SE OR delicate influences by which soul and body affect each other, 
E Hees melancholy trammels of morbid heredity, and the 
a fie nR Beer: of struggles against it. To him, and not always to 
iini ae e mown the storm and stress which often accompany the 
sel) which ae : sometimes the end of the sexual life, the nervous instability, 
the ship, in i 3 A itself in mental depression, in foolish and violent partisan- 
nal, when a mine aaa affection, and in many obscure ways. In short, 
sess presuming = eae as soul preaches to physicians of the body he is 
i te does himself, hose who probably know more of his own trade than 
hs0- Bisho R AE, 
10 å medie] = fae in a similar strain, and was of opinion that 
the i Pe not always make a full use of their opportunities. 
i? ions coming a profession will do well to ponder such admoni- 
E © Priestly ae such influential quarters. It does not aspire 
r j "ditions o aE does not admire or seek to emulate the 
ae ‘ism. But it may need a reminder that it 
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does not do its full duty if it attends ally to the ph sical 
the material, that the influence of mind on body jg | 3 y 
more and more recognised, and that behind the wounded 1" 
or the diseased organ there ae the ab d eths ota 
are All the grea est practi hioners Ol medicine, the 7 SO}. 
A the Aclands, have sossessed the power of pier Àt 
fhe surface, of visua ising the unseen and the intansi a 
dealing not merely with me patient Dut with the muyy 
aman, Professor Chautard, in his admirable and philos 
address to the Congress, touched this problem from a dienn 
point of view. He reminded us that Hippocrates taught the a 
of studying the body as a whole, and that Plato in the Charmi 
affirmed that ‘it is impossible to cure a part without the whole: 
Specialisation, rendered absolutely indispensable by the Progres 
and increasing complexity of the medical art, has as its peculiy 
danger the possibility of a too concentrated contemplation of on 
organ and the neglect of the broader view. The good clinician i 
will endeavour fo study his patient as a whole, swill correct the 
mdications afforded by one organ by the indications afforded by 
another, will be watchful for general and constitutional dat, 
and in attending to the physical will not forget the psychical 
From the pathological side the most outstanding features af 


the Congress were the widening import_given to the infecti 


hypothesis, the increasing significance of internal secretions, an 
the great results which have accrued from the successful study 
of parasitology. The general conception of “toxaemia’ hs | 
dominated medical science in recent years. Progress has cot 
sisted in isolating the ‘toxins,’ in determining their nature, * 
origin, and seat, and in studying their immediate and remote 
effects. In all these particulars the Congress of 1913 marks a 
enormous advance upon that of 1881. Bacteriology has made 
vast strides, and one by one a large number of infective diseas 
have yielded up their secret. But the ‘search for the microbes 
so necessary and indispensable and prosecuted with such energ 
-jand success in recent years, is now seen to be only one half o 
the problem, and not always the more important half. Question 
of proclivity and immunity, considerations both of stock al 
strain, on the one hand, and of environment on the other, oe 
mechanisms of resistance to bacterial infection—these proble 
are rising more and more into view, and are raising ko i 
which at present we can only imperfectly anticipate the soluti i 
mo gonere infective hypothesis stands firm, and 7 ! 
widening illustration. Pneumonia and infantile s | 
certainly, acute rheumatism probably, are added to the ee i 
of infective causation, while many obscure conditions of arai T 


or g-traced to se tic foci in mort T 
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frontal sinuses, gall-bladder, kidney 
are a solid gain to medicine. They 
e foci of disease and in many cases 


iddle ear, 
„phary”* a results are 
direct attack aeni 
Pir read ioe alee n of knowledge on the subject of 
ou A ae the days of Claude Bernard and Brown- 
internal eN pke recognition at the Congress. In no 
F f medicine do we seem to get a deeper insight into 
E k ana of nàture than here. The striking success 
Peet of thyroid insufficiency is one of the most 
of the tee fers in the history of medicine. Now attention lẹ 
RRA to D pancreas, the supra-renal bodies, the spleen and 
directe gland. While no therapeutic triumph comparable 
with that PE aed in connexion with myxoedema has so far 
attended these researches, there has ‘been real progress in the 
knowledge of function, and it 1s reasonable to hope that progress 
in treatment will presently follow. “ 
The developments of parasitology , the discovery of the micro- 
organisms of malaria, yellow fever, dysentery, and sleeping sick- 
ness, the regeneration of such plague-stricken areas as Cuba, 
Panama, Western Africa, and the Philippines are among the 
greatest triumphs of modern medicine. The practical importance 
of the discoveries in this department is altogether incalculable, 
and happily so manifest as to receive instant and world-wide 
recognition. The sanitarian has become the indispensable ally of 
the statesman and the administrator. The victory over the 
plagues of nature is seen to be well within the competence of man 
ut, |  —a victory conditional only upon patient research, vigorous 


note administration, and adequate financial resources. 

5 a _ Few subjects more important and none more obscure occu- 

yade pied the attention of the Congress than that of anaphylaxis. The 
ast acute differences of opinion which the discussion on this subject 

bes evoked are a measure of its intrinsic difficulty. We are still 
erg]. Without an i . 4 oe 

if of ue a ie ean eee aes : T 

"h | inne ae shock. The symptoms—fever reaction, dilata- 

the | explained ies Ro death with typical convulsions—are variously 

| mo a T extreme case of infection, as depending upon an 

gd a “evelopment of coagulability of the blood, and as due to the 

tion | lect, which has vate in the nature of a ferment. The sub- 
gives | Temains in a a emely important bearings for the physician, 

y f Clearly marked ae unsettled state, but the lines of inquiry are 

pases he arrancam ar, 3 

gsi | delivereq feet whereby one of the general addresses was 


Ir. c 
a Bateson on the subject of ‘Heredity’ was a 


y the Congress of the growing importance of 
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the new science of genetics, or eugenics, to employ Galton’ 
No one who has given this subject any serious attention ™ 
deny its importance, and those persons, unhappily 50m i 
numerous, who make merry regarding a department ac Wh 
of which they do not understand the rudiments might be ate 
advised to spare their wit and improve | their_knoy ledge Ù 
e y cays, Vir sind gewöhnt dass die Menschen 4 
héhnen was sie nicht verstehen.’ It is no exaggeration to oF . 


as Mr. Bateson affirms, that ‘to the penetrating foresiy 
Francis Galton it was_evident long ago that these aspec ` 


Sate mere a aaa ASES 
physiology must one day become one of the chief pre ] sh 
Y v 3 


of refecti nds’ The experiments of Mendel, long lost i 
the world but happily disinterred after many days, 


have given to genetic science a position paramount among the branches i 
physiology, showing that in accurate genetic analysis a means is give mt 
merely of elucidating the inter-relations of parent and offspring—the imme. 
diate object of our investigations—but of contributing also to a ticht 
interpretation of various special problems of pathology and of anthropology, 
perhaps, also, to a true understanding of the course of human history, anj 
certainly to the direction and control of the destinies of mankind. 


The essence of Mendelian descent is thus formulated by Mr, 
Bateson : 


It is, first, that in great measure the properties of organisms are due to 
the presence of distinct, detachable elements, separately transmitted in 
heredity ; and, secondly, that the parent cannot pass on to offspring an 


element—and consequently the corresponding property-—which it does mt 
itself possess. 


Of conditions showing dominant descent the speaker enumerate! \ 


various cutaneous affections, pre-senile cataract, night-blindnes, i 
S OAD = z 5 Sten J ! 
retinitis pigmentosa, angio-neurofic oedema, Huntingdon’ 


. Se mnie rad 
chorea, ptosis, some forms of spastic] paralysis and of myo 
atrophy. Paralysis agitans and feeble-mindedness are probabl 
cases of ‘ recessives.” When both parents ar eminded HH 


have no normal children. Descent of sex-limited types is s% 
in the case of colour-blindness fh 


haemophilia, and some © the | 

forms of nysta mus. Mr. Bateson has no doubt that tHE more 
of insanity is due to the fact that ‘the whole force of moderi i 
science and legislation has hitherto been exercised in the preser A, 
vation of defective strains in our midst.’ He approves of 

Mental Deficiency Bill as a wise instalment of reform, f 
; ‘cannot hear without disquietude of the violent measure! a 
are being ‘adopted in the United States with similar OPM. | 
There seems little danger of any precipitate action ae 
country in this field of legislation. England will not hasti 1 
follow the hazardous lead of Pe q Wisco? | 
Rather, in true British style, will s ddle throug 


Ne a a ai 


nnsylvania an 
he slowly © mu 
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e reform without too much regard for scientific 
some inions of experts. It is not the British way to 
or the aN biological or sociological problem by a 
pt some a vidence, @ clear enunciation of doctrine, and 
careful sifting Pon of principle. Tentative advance, a dis- 
fearless #PP Bet ae an eye to practical results, a tincture of 
osition to g to be in the marrow of our bones. But the 
ragmatism, MEH lect is gradually waking up to a hesitating 
sleepy Bris B very obvious truth that the wholesale breeding 
recognition Si not good racial business. Eugenics, which to 
of defectives 1 wise or very well-informed people seems a fad 
many 2 a is really a far-seeing movement towards a new 
and an ee sex _bygiene and racial providence. It has lived 
Bh the stage of ridicule, and is entering upon the stage of 
fruition and fulfilment. = ton 
Closely related to the problems of genetics is another problem 
which occupied a large measure of the attention of the Congress, 
viz. that of venereal disease. The subject .is one not easily 
discussed in the lay press or before lay audiences, but there are 
signs that the public conscience is awaking with regard to it, 
and that the veil of concealment which a false modesty has drawn 
over one of the greatest of our social sores is about to be with- 
drawn. This is eminently a case where it may be truly said 
“Better a little chiding than a great deal of heartbreak.’ The 
evil in question is great and clamant. It is a personal, 
domestic and social scourge. It involves the innocent with the 
guilty and blights the babe in the womb. ‘There was general 
a | pecment at the Congress that the police regulation of prostitu- 
PE has everywhere been a failure—a very satisfactory admission 
or this country, which many years ago deliberately rejected 


le jslativ 


ar sexual indalgence 


disease . *vers are of opinion thaf the ravages of venereal 
as. This nae day are much less severe than in former 
pe Sen true, but the data for a just comparison 

“tlianly dma wes and our own age are in this department 


cul “Ay : 
Vor, Lxx wee correct appraisement. One speaker affirmed 
IV- No. 439 
~2 Ni 
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bly pe igy in the face of much opposition. Opinion at the 
hey a “Te to incline towards the following conclusions, 
eed sie hat more ublicity and more frank discussion of the 
the : isea: 
_ of thes aff 
160 wections is a matter for the dia : ine 
| Paice authariti Te : £ 
eri | | tion should hes, © That some scheme of confidential notifica- 
ser i apo be devised. (4) That ample provision, either free or 
the these affec charge, should be provided for the treatment of 
put isine S: 5) That the bs 
het atten om his subject and wa ihe hideous evils which 
at th 
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— 


le in, 


Sie eg a ee ey a Ae ey ey ey 


‘that in Paris venereal disease, taking account of the b 
l system, viscera and vascular system, 2 second only to He 
losis as a cause of death. Any slackness in dealin Wi ae 
| question on the ground of its dwindling importance sat th 
| quite indefensible. Vigorous measures are all the Mor, E t 
bent upon civilised nations since Professor Ehriich i ei, 
general consent, placed a new and potent remedy—salyn | 
in our hands. Whatever may be finally determined as p ò 
limitations of this medicament, there can be no reasonab a 

that it possesses & considerable degree of efficacy, 

The success of preventive medicine during the lag the 
decades was the theme of the remarkable address of Mr, a 
Burns to the Congress at its concluding general meeting, ih 
President of the Local Government Board, whose sympathy 
with medical opinion and ordered scientific progress deans 
grateful recognition, had a pleasing tale to unfold. A faliu 
death-rate; the practical disappearance of typhus fever; enter | 
fever reduced to one third; tuberculosis reduced to one hal; 
small-pox, scarlet fever, diarrhoea and dysentery materially o 
trolled—such are a few of the landmarks of progress since th 
London Congress of 1881. 

If we take the whole of the thirty-two years 1881 to 1912 and const: 
the saving of life during this period [said Mr. Burns] the figures are iri 
colossal. During these thirty-two years, in England and Wales 17,08, 

| ‘deaths occurred. Had the relatively high death-rates of 1871-80 continu! 
| during each of these thirty-two years with the populations of each of the 
| years 3,942,000 more deaths would have occurred than were actual 


experienced. 


As regards enteric fever ‘ explosive epidemics his disease t 


nesrly always couse by specific excremental contenia 
accurate knowledge of the Methods of spread of entene we f 
it became clear that the nursing of enteric fever under the how | 
conditions of the poor involved further spread of the oe 
and to the use of isolation hospitals must be ascribed # Ist 


share in the realised reduction of enteric fever, as also et 
fever.’ Other of infecti p_enumerated—by_the sH : 


were the existence of ‘ carrier cases,’ and contaminated s n D 

especially mussels and oysters. Mr. Burns thinks ‘there i “al 
to expect that enteric fever will ere long be know? a 
civilised countries, like typhus fever, scurvy and leprosy el 
the main an historical curiosity.’ In this connexion i a | 
noted that some important evidence was laid before the es wi 
in favour of anti-typhoid preventive inoculation. r a 
provement which is taking place in this and other coun yig : 
regard to tuberculosis is now a matter of common 
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this advance to improvements in housing, 
í Burns tra oe social conditions, higher nutrition, greater 
ost in He eon of spittin and increase s of netika 


cleanliness, J vg gratifying to have it recorded that whereas in 


aiment- 0.8 per cent. of deaths from all causes 
ee gon in ee. OA had risen to 41.3 per cent. 
court ue ormous relief which this involves to the homes 
ee ily conceived. Another very important 
e statistics of these years is the rapid diminu- 


the p 
consumed 


amount spent H 
was 29251. It 1s pr 
would show an even 


to be a routine remedy : 
practice. It ig reserved for special cases and for emergencies, 


us it is used with increasing parsimony. 
ge held of psychological medicine the subjects which 
most engaged the attention of the Congress were the increase of 
insanity and the methods of} psycho-analysis, the latter specially 
associated with the name of Professor Freud. The former is 3 
vexed question, about which it is premature to dogmatise. The 
influence of the supposed ‘increased pressure’ of modern lifé, of 


alcohol and other poisons, and of genetic causes—inter-breeding 
tually ad breeding from degenerate stocks—isdifterent ised 


by various authorities. The influence of the last-mentioned 
factor is becoming more widely recognised. Of Freud’s theories 


dg E error £0 f _to.the—faets—c SHA history. 
i e pee of medicine received for the first time a section 
the a the late Congress—a, just recognition of the value of 
Past records of the medical arf. There could be few better 


pe: 

m a ae of the crude theorising and cruder practice 
§ revail t 

n rect, han a reverent study of the pages of 

1 feb, 7 X 

H | A confidence of therapeutic outlook characterised the 

A | xecont eee Congress. In view of the value of such 


diphtheriti to the medical armamentarium as salvarsan, 


sP ; : 
ae regarding hoo and atoxyl it is felt that any pessimism 
gë Ubereulin Potentialities of medicine may be safely discounted. 


an a : 
bit cue Wide g; vaccine therapy have their warm adherents but 


5 wie | adium have Peene of opinion. The Röntgen-rays and 
Jede i Th na new weapons to the armoury of medicine. 
E E ior ea gave an emphatic pronouncement upon the 


m of experimental inquiry, and the dangers 


2N 2 
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consequent upon undue legislative interferen ce. TON 
in his speech at the inaugural banquet, reminded his hen 9, 
the increasing humanitarian spirit of the age, and it a Te 
that this spirit is part of the explanation of such oppo 
the use of animals for experiment as still exists, But TA i 
be wished that such humanitarianism, which must al mia f 
treated with respect, exhibited a juster sense of pro a8 by 
sounder appreciation 1 of real moral values. While sport ig N 
pursued, warmly applauded and rarely criticised, while a 
animals are annually slaughtered for mere amusement S 
without any precautions for the prevention of unnec 
cruelty, the public conscience which is shocked by the = 
animals for experimental purposes, for the advance of a 
and the acquisition of knowledge, often as beneficial tọ r 
animals themselves as to man, may be fairly asked to ready 
itself. When Charles Darwin was examined before the Ron | 
Commission on Vivisection in 1875 he declared that cru 
‘deserves detestation and abhorrence,’ but the same great ma | 
in a letter written to a private friend in the same year recorded 
his conviction that ‘ physiology can progress only by experiment 
on living animals,’ and in another letter he said ‘No on | 
unless he is grossly ignorant of what science. has done for man: 
kind, can entertain any doubt of the incalculable benefits which 
will hereafter be derived from physiology, not only by mu 
but by the lower animals.’ It is impossible to go behind the 
statements. 

Perhaps the most significant note of the recent Congress wi 
that of the essential unity and solidarity of medicine. Mor 
than 7000 representatives and twenty-five nationalities meets | 
in fraternal and cordial intercourse constitute an inspuit 
spectacle. Medicine owns no boundaries of place jonat 
no divisions of race or creed, no barriers of co angai 

f It has no concern with Pan-Germanism or Pan-Slavism o the 
Yellow Peril.’ Differences it has—differences of doctrine ™ 
practice—because on many subjects science has not: yet A 
ee word, but its appeal is to one tribunal—that of ae: 

» €xperience and experiment; it has one object—we oe | 

covery of truth, and the relief of human suffering; it b% | 
badge of fellowship—honest work for the good of mankind f 


Mog 
a 


a ana ee ee m, ecet o M ~— D oe ee 


J. A. Lanps4? 
Belfast. 
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just like houses. When we are born we 

thing in our brain, though we certainly have our own 
ie e tincts which we have inherited from generation 
ye Co a These natures and instincts are like the shape 
after SE iced Whatever may be the shape, or however 
and size oi tik Ee the inside is absolutely empty. Then by 
go f hearing ‘or by feeling the surrounding things, all 
eee noties are! getting into our brain. Therefore the 
memories are just like the furniture. When we get some furni- 
tures, we arrange them in the house conveniently according to 
the shape and size of the house, so we arrange all our memories 
according to our nature and instinct. This arrangement is called 
‘Imagination.’ 

As we need many furnitures in our houses, so we need as 
many memories as possible in our brains, and in our early life 
when ‘the houses’ are empty, we can put in comparatively large 
numbers of memories through our five senses. And these are 
absolutely pure memories. These pure memories are limited, 
though there are varieties in the number (I mean some can have 
more than others), just as you can not put in more furnitures than 
your house can hold. When we pass some certain period of our 


li 
fe, the pure memory ceases and our memory becomes that of 
comparative and logical. 


Tap human þeings are 


a ; Tae Suppose a flying machine is passing above our 
machine,’ Th abies would ask ‘What is it?’ ‘It is a flying 
their Renee «. the flying machine itself in all will get into 
Vhen they see = Fe ‘ Flying Machine.’ Elder people are different. 
Pare it with : ying machine, they immediately begin to com- 
Memories. The omething which is already stocked in their 
o birds, and ; z would say ‘Oh, its shape is just like dragon-fly 
the remember S size is same with boat, etc. etc.’ In that way 
memories to ene? and in case they have not enough 
Whe OVES say mpare with they will easily forget. There- 
| lle You are aes must not neglect to stock your memories 
i < Capital which ©. The pure memories are practically your 
n you are going to invest in your future. 
553 
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Now then what I call ‘Logical Memory’ jg this. 
we have seen a large building and it had hundreds ia i SU 
might not be able to remember each of them as they losis y: 
But only if we observed its style of the architecture qo. ou 
or Gothic or Renaissance or Baroque or Modern—we o è 
judge that each window should be so and so, and thus eash 
tho picture of every window into our memories much ey 
than those who are ignorant of architecture and try to re Mite 
every one with their pure memories. Fortunately we ay emba 


vos : e bo ; 
this civilised century, and are receiving immense benefits f 
iy 


such as Botany, Zoology, Natural History, etc. ete, These 
are indeed the Longitudes and Latitudes on the Sphere 
brain. 

Although there may be some differences in the brain of the 
different races, the contrast between East and West comes fn 
our different education rather than the different qualities of oy 
brain. Just let us observe how the children of East and Wes 
are attaining the memory. There is nothing greater in contrai 
between the two than our writing and reading. The Westemy 
gets the memory mostly from his ears, while the Hasterner get 
it more from his eyes. The English language has only tweniy 
six letters in the alphabet. When the English children lem 
these very easy and simple letters with their eyes they need mi 
to use their eyes any longer. I have observed how they lem 
the spelling at the English nursery or grammar school. Tk 
teacher would ask the children ‘How do you spell Boy?’ Tk 
children answer ‘ B-O-Y boy.’ Thus they learn all the spellings 
from their ears. Of course there are some exceptional irreg! 
larities in the English spelling, there are some systematical rules | 
according to the pronunciation. Therefore what I call thei 
Pure Memory ’ is only twenty-six letters of the alphabet a!’ 
few rules, and all the rest of their memory is that which Te 
‘ Logical.’ | ae 

Then I also observed how the English children recite ess | 
or poetiries. They look at the book just for one glance, then o 
put down the book on the desk and recite the writing W! ot 
feeling. They begin to study histories, literature, and sca 
comparatively in early age, and the memories which they . 
from these studies are only the facts, and they neve! oan 
the shapes of letters at this stage. i 

The education for the Oriental children is not 50: | 
we have forty-seven letters in the Alphabet in Japan: rpm | 
the Chinese characters as well in our writings. In he = 1 
writing, each character represents words. They até pion 
not the sign of pronunciation. Therefore there 4° 


Eng 
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ry one of them. Some 


to remember every ©” 
ents we Lm simple as the English alphabet, but 
characte” naracters Pi difficult. You may be surprised if I 


ave more than thirty strokes of brush 
r. To learn thousands of those complicated 
= our education at a me brates a 

acters, f age, and yet mos 
yet i 5 Por ehaructert Sa have. Of course we have 
finish 8 pols s, etc. during the Grammar school course. 
i e e tell the children ‘Pay your utmost 
f each character and try to remember 
have a special penmanship lesson. It 
haracters, but to learn the 
The art of writing in Japan or China is 


‘on to the shapes © 


just a8 ae such is the education for the Eastern children, 


infinitive. 
n “a the tremendous power of memory from our eyes. And all 


these memories are 


gives more advantage 3 
artists. For we have much stronger power to remember every 


small detail of the Nature which we observe to paint. However, 
it is very often the case that the Orientals go too deeply to train 
the memories from the eyes only, and neglect to train the other 
part of the brain. Its result becomes very peculiar indeed. 
When I open the books (Japanese or Chinese books usually), 
whole page looks to me just like the landscapes. If you saw 
the natural view you would observe, here is a house, there are 
trees and the sea beyond the hill, etc. etc.; so it is with me 
when I look at the pages of books. Here is the name of man 
ee most complicated characters, there is the date in simple 
ot ioe ae Such comes into my memory, and the meaning 
n ce g becomes the second question. I have the full 
ee 80 all the books I learnt when I was a child. If m 
nglish friends ask me the J i i 
some certain Brot th anes history, first of all I open 
reeallect al] fee ae e istory in my mental picture, and 
Accounts to my frie a scape-like pages to read, then I give its 
of Japan, T eae s. If you ask me who was the first Mikado 
the letters —< answer you ‘Jimmu.’ Only the shapes of 


Jimmu ’— ; 5 
comes far later ae u —comes to my mind and his personality 
is 3 


Peculiar > 
and natural in a of book-reading seems to be quite common 


ae Dhilosophes eeu scholars. Therefore some ancient 
R ave no imagin aid “If you read several thousand books - 
t reading a sing po Power to digest them, it is worse than 
Ste book.” To avoid that peculiar result of only 
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Nay 
remembering the pages, we have two ways to learn the bog 

; in Japan. Pook; 
our school in Jay fies iy 
One is Sodok and the other is Koshak. Sodok , 


$ fi 1 } f ¢ Neang í : 
reading,’ by which we learn the shapes o letters, Koshak li 
‘ Explaining the meaning ’ by which the teachers give the ts 


lectures with colloquial dialogue. (By the way, the Tet 
writings are quite different from our daily conversationa| i. 
although quite lately they began to write as they Ont 
seems to me the English education is simpler, becaus 
before, you have only twenty-six letters in your 
remember and as your writing is same with your Speak 
language. Tf you read the histories, the memory of its e 
facts must come directly into your brain and intermarry E 
your own imagination at once. Certainly I approve that a 
much. But I must plead that the Japanese way is not wl 
disadvantageous only. The reason is when we are merely chil 
dren, our knowledge and our wisdom are so little, and we ofte | 
imagine the things in quite wrong way. When the wow 
imagination once intermarries with your memory, it is ver 
difficult for you to put it into the right way again even if yu 
find that you are wrong in your later life. We have saying in 
Japan—‘'The first comer always becomes the most autocratic 
host in our brains,’ or ‘The memory of three year old child wil 
remain until he gets a hundred years of age.’ Those narrow. 
minded religious people or philosophers are generally the victim 
of this stubborn and stupid autocratic host in their brains. They 
stick to their own opinion—quite wrong one !—they never Jisten 
to any others. I have found out these hopeless victims mot 
among the people who have only twenty-six or less worl 
alphabets! Now let me tell you my experiences in the early hfe 
I started to study the human Philosophy of Confucius, Laotte, 
etc. quite early—only seven or eight years old. I tried hard to 
understand all. But of course it was impossible. — I n | 
swallowed down only those parts which I could digest quite a 
and soundly, and about the other difficult parts I used to ask i 
father. He always smiled and said ‘Don’t be in bury: 
will understand them some day—read, read and read. You a 
complete the greater part in your later life.’ So I used to? 


Speak.) 
€, as I saj 
alphabet t 


the books and put the ‘ negatives’ of every page into my ne 
Just as the photographer keeps the negative in a box ae 1 
18 travelling. My father’s prophecy has come true. Ib Me ji 
until a few years ago that I have developed those negativen as | 

even now I have still many undeveloped negatives 
The Revelation’ of St. John is among them. 

thankful that I received the Japanese training, by W% 
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io? veloped negatives in my brain, and which I 
he pa ice the time comes. 
: ue few more contrasts about book-reading 
a pall J nen i aat? You Westerners generally read the 
petween as your intention is only to know the ee 
pook silently» The Japanese scholars always like to read books 
E they want to enjoy their eyes by seeing those 
Joud ee ture-like letters and at the same time to enjoy 
complicated m AD their ears. This habit has become quite 
j A free Japanese: There are many Japanese scholars 
i = reading the English books loudly too. 
p was in the American Missionary School we had the 
Our American teachers wanted to train the 
as all the Western schools do. But we refused 


who pre 
When 
spelling lessons. 


ve ar 
a pe a sted to write the words down on the slates. Because 
cil = ai not remember the spellings unless we saw the letters 


through our eyes. Even now if I hear people’s names or some 
new words through my ears, I can never remember them. Per- 
haps I am one of the extremity of basket-ear. Basket-ear 

ig a Japanese slang. If you put water into a basket the water 
yill leak through at once and you cannot carry 1t to any distance. 
On the other hand, I frankly think we Japanese have far better 
memory through the eyes than most Western people. I myself 
have studied the universal maps when I was a mere child, but the 
memory of a quarter century ago is so vivid that I can draw 
them from it now. Or, as I said before, I can see almost every 
page of the books I read when I was a boy. And it is not difficult 
for me to paint the view of Rome where I was some five years 
ago. Thus the way memory enters into our brain differs between 


‘ite the East and West all through our respective training in our 
otze, earlier life, 

rd to Memories alone are quite dead things. However numerous 
hare ieee one may have, if he has no imaginations, he is no more 
all ee S pncyolopaedia. The world may provide a bookshelf for 
a ht eR That is quite enough. But now let me talk 
val are the si y people who have Imagination. If the memories 
TA the artist iSt s paints, the Imaginations are the colours which 
ros | anges oe by mixing the paints. Oh, how jolly is he who 
o he Magination. Is Memories into most wonderful Colours of 
pt}, But he . 

va Wisdom,” yes m another important element which we call 
ns ty may ae good may be our memories and however 
y | Solute} useless our imagination, without ‘wisdom’ we are 
ro fo 18 Just like a þa nay, very often even harmful to the world. 


badly furnished house. And we generally attain 
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. isdom through our daily experiences though + 
c the quality enean AL ancient Chinese pron 
‘ When the first wagon tumbles over it gives the Wisdon ® 
> and there is a popular saying in Japan : “When ot 
people walk in the bushes, the second one shall be bite 
viper.’ ‘That means the first one will offend the viper a i 
second one will become its victim while the third om the 
is wisdom. 

by ie all the human beings lack the wisdom, they wil 

their stupidities again and again and this world shal a 
improved. Look at all the sciences of today. Th 


next one, 


Estap 


In those primitive days, when ‘the tops of high mountan 
touched to the stars,’ there were many gods, fairies, and ghois 
everywhere in this world. That was the human superstitio, 
Thank heaven, the science has accurately measured the heights 
of mountains and distances of all the stars. Today we havem | 
miracles nor ghosts. Even today some children or some unsoni: 
minded people often see ghosts. I never heard they saw ghost 
in the daylight, because they can see every detail of the tne | 
Nature. Only in dark night, when their retinas fail to reflect the 
surrounding things, their imaginations begin to derail the lav 
of Nature, through the lack of their knowledge. 

It is quite interesting thing to trace the imagination of ott 
primitive forefathers by seeing the pictures of ghosts. One d 
my villagers was a collector of ghost-pictures. I used to Took f: 
them when I was a boy. Some pictures had bird’s eyes, Hg 
mouth or long hairs of woman when she untie the hair-drest 
or out-proportioned mouth, ete. ete. Anyhow they all were tt | 
compositions made of the memories which the artists had ii 
their brains. Re 

T may tell you the story of Kikugoro, which my friend if 
told me. Kikugoro was one of the three greatest actors 1, a T | 
who were born in the time of old Japan and survived until n 3 

years ago. His favourite act was to be ghosts. He ha Rie . 
great imagination and his ‘make-ups’ as ghosts were Ai 
wonderful. One day just before he died, he sal | 
‘Gone is all my pleasure, my dear friend! In my YOURE” ui | 
if I played “ghost, the whole house became dead Si on th 
a some women and children used to faint, but today © pii 
schoolchildren begin to laugh. I shall never play ghost. in 
most uncouraging to me. It’s all over,’ and he sighed. K 
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le who are lamenting and say 
sl ge ao e We had much more 
g nip F ancient days.’ It is true there were 
ppuine PO” Be io in our olden times. But this logic is 
f enuine PO The ner the Imaginations are, the better are 
„bsolutely hat ig all. Only if the modern poets get good 
tho poetes: their poetries ought to be genuine, and the genuine 
z built upon the solid foundation of the most 
Bae k s only if the poets have enough imagination. 
ef ae most valuable sciences and logic, there are some 
oe ae form the human memory into the sound 
things MO" That is, I mean, some sensible Religious Parables. 
imagination. amil ES parables of ‘Shepherd,’ ‘ Vineyard,’ or 
ito: G T in the Bible. Those ignorant shepherds or 


‘ i ds, 5 5 
ea little imagination beyond their own belongings. 


Therefore Christ m 


advant 
Bes! 


ade the parables with only a few things which 
were in the memories of the ignorant people, so that they could 
easily imagine the higher psychology. As long as the parables 
are in accordance of the law of Nature, their merits are very great 
indeed. But very often the Religious Parables are failures, 
when they derail the law of Nature or when the imaginations are 
too shallow. The former is, as I said before, the superstition 
and the latter is the delusion. 

Now I give you some examples. Some Buddhist philosophers 
—especially among the Burmese or Oceanic Islanders—have 
such a vast and absurd parable—‘ The wheel is wheel and not 
wagon—the shaft is shaft and not wagon. But when the wheels, 
shafts and everything are constructed together, we call it 

wagon.” So with the human being. The hand is hand and 
a human. Thë foot is foot, the head is head, and so on. But 
when all these aro together we call it a human being. Therefore 


I say there is a being called human or you may say there 


Then all those i 

E T ask ‘Amen for what?’ 
ieee ee the wagon is a mechanical thing, while we 
ey compare a es our brains are acting. How on earth could 
‘imaginatio e aumans with wagons! I call it too shallow 
n, and those ignorant followers are simply waxed 


With the fooli 
Mish all the ish eloquence and drowned in delusion. I sincerely 


gnorant followers join in chorus, ‘Amen, 


of 


Oday I Mae aoe 8 could be a little more sensible than that. 
t me Now talk ame to deal with such fools any longer. So 


’dvancea brains, about the imaginations acting in the more 


y e strengt nas 
q Mallabie ae of Imagination is wonderful and most uncon- 


ou can imagine the histories, geography, 
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astronomy, and in fact the whole universe in you f 
square brain, and very often several things at the sane 4 
For instance, while I am greeting my friends uite orgy 
my imagination often flies off to J apan, to the moon “Ord 
or psychology. I cannot stop it. That is why Ties oF 
trollable. Y Uy 
And if I hear the names of strange places or strange 
immediately I-make the mental pictures of them, mn 
meet with them I generally find out my imagination, e el 
correct, but sometimes the reality and imagination cii i; 
other precisely. Why? Because the imagination ‘4 Be 
picture built up by the memory. If I hear the personai ai 
people, I search out nearly same personality in my meN A 
make a mental picture from him. Therefore the more nat 
and experiences, or the power of the Logical and scientifig “ha 
fication we have, the truer imagination can we get. "i 
Sometimes the very true imagination comes into a dream, f 
When I was a schoolboy in Japan, one evening I was tryiw i 
solve a problem of geometry. I could not succeed before tt 
bedtime has come. So I went to bed. But I solved it in m 
dream. I got up in the darkness, and I have drawn the wik 
problem on the wall with my finger-nail. On the next morin, 
when I was awakened, I was surprised with the pain on ay 
finger. The nail was worn out, and it was bleeding, and lo! 
saw my drawing on the wall. It was quite correct. Som 
superstitious called it ‘wonderful,’ but it was nothing wonder | 
For that time I had full knowledge of the geometry in my brain 
Only it came out in a correct form in the imagination which w: 
active in my dream. ‘On another occasion I dreamed that I hit 
composed a beautiful Chinese poetry. When I was halt: 
awakened next morning, I recited it again and again, and Tig 
Surprised with its beauty. But when I became quite conscioti | 
_ 2 found out it was one of the famous ancient Chinese poeti 
In this case the Memory itself came out in its form ton 
dream. That was all. i 
ee it may interest the reader if I tell you we 
ane aa oe school-teacher Mr. Tinuma. Be Gan 
his aunt was Paea cnt years: One nie be caw let | 
Meche eaten to say farewell to him. When But 2 | 
ee ate ae e a young and beautiful woman. and oth i 
cate very old. Her hairs were much less, et | 
ice ee ace was almost unrecognisable. A oe pis 
ra festa Bea of her death. He travelled hun dad a | 
3 neral. Strange to say, he found out bis i 
ee like his dream 
er 


ey, X 


= 
= 


e I give you my key to solve this strange question 
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i ill, i i ral that he 
ously ill, it was quite natura 

ew his aut a Feel to him. Then about her much- 

ee imagination which acted uncon- 


rse his é 
changed ci ete coincided with the real portraiture. He 
in bis 


‘ously } ld age, and also the memory of her 

artis joe? OD together acted in the right way as in 

on young face. id of the geometrical problem in my dream. It was 
hen) the case 1 to oe hen there are still many strange stories 
tm! notat oil OE i civilised century. But it is too dangerous to 
K oing on 2 ta Most of those stories come from the delu- 


; very word. ‘ci : 
or P nation. For we never hear a too strange story 
sion 0 p 


atter-of-fact people. They always come from rather 
from the m ied people. Sometimes people may dream some- 
cae they have never seen. Then, when they see things, 
thing W i: they were exactly same with their dreams. Let 
ie ie it. When they dream some things, their imagina- 
P awfully vast. They can not grasp the shapes definitely, 
only on the very moment when they see the real things, they 


í 4 form that imaginative picture in dream into definite shape after 
whol the reflection of the real things, and they say it was wonderful. 
mins, Even Iinuma’s story of his dream, I doubt a great deal, if he has 
n 1 done in this way. 

loll I myself had a same experience quite lately. Last 
Some summer I went to Wedhampton and saw Salisbury Plain from 
lerful there. It looked something like the Roman Campagna. Then 
brain I looked at it carefully. The more I looked, the more likeness I 
hve found out. It seemed to me the height, size and shape, and 
f hate even small details were very much alike to each other. But 
halt when I came back to London and looked at my own sketch of 
[ve the Roman Campagna, I was so surprised to find out it was not 
scio ae alike to the Salisbury Plain as I imagined there. Well, 
etnies i Ek explain the reason. My first impression was quite right, 
to a oan to say, ‘something like the Roman Campagna.’ But 
i Ain eee of the Roman Campagna was rather faint and 
H my ima e Salisbury Plain was before my eyes, therefore 
n d| that faint ci aoe muddled up with what I was seeing, and 
qe} Memory ang ae = rubbed off. The contrast between the 
Bt and sun, Wh gination in that case was just like the moon 

o Bi en the sun rises the moon loses her light. Onl 
g Roma. 2t see the Salisb i Si 7 
g lat man Campagna mi 5 ury Plain at all, my memory of the 

wë | Tay test ight have been clearer and remained true. 
Jawi | Se Paper from OT memory and imagination by reading a 
e tee read before nee. If you look at a paper which you have 


i X would be quite unreadable from a little 
ave read it before, you can read it from the 


Tt is only the strength of your memory 


ane 3 
-4 twice Ie but if yo 


Ser distance, 
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nd Imagination and not that of your retinas, Į 
Pee e aichild) looked at the book of Tanti 
which my brother had. I wondered how smal] Ses e hi 
ings. But later on, when I was able to read it, I said 
‘O, the prints are quite large. Why did they look . 
me a few years ago?’ Was my eye-sight getting bett Small y 
the greatest reason was that when I got the full mae y 
each letter my imagination helped the strength of a gg 
That was all. Y teti 
Lately I saw in some paper that the children’s p 
be printed in much larger type. It is very sensible advic 
I must add that not only the children’s books, but the Ne it 
those labourers or any people who are not accustomed a 
much, should be printed in larger type too. Because ag a 
have so little experience of reading, they see the print ne 
through the strength of their retinas. The more you read 
more imagination you can get, and the less you use the aren 
of your retina. Therefore comparatively small type would w 
effect on your sight then. | 
Smelling some special odour or fragrance or hearing sm 
special tunes brings out very vivid memory of long ages a, 
and the power of imagination in a moment is wonderful. Fa 
instance, when I was in Kensal Rise I have been reading thi 
famous novel Hakkenden by Bakin while the landlady’s daustts 
was singing ‘ Abide with me.’ Now, when I hear the tune | 
the same song everytime the whole story of that novel com 
into my imagination at once. And whenever I smell the oat 
of chicken farm, I always recollect my early life in the Grammt 
school, because I had to go along a chicken farm which ™ 
between my house and the school. z 
A few years ago I was walking on a country field with att 
of my friends. He was telling me about the speed of his t 
and I was quite earnest listener to his enthusiastic conversi 
Nevertheless some strong and unexpected imagination E 
me so suddenly. I felt I were a little child and my fatb "y 
carrying me on his back. I asked myself why. At first? omi 
not understand that. But on the next moment, I a ou | 
was through some fragrance. I saw the mustard flonaae 
distance away and a tender breeze carried their fragran® ae | 
nose. That has cleared out all my question. In my hom? of OE 
ae pn large mustard field just beyond the Re am | 
pe os ne dragonflies used to stop On i arog” | 
i flies’ win 28 sun set. The evening dews made fate | 
: 88 quite wet and they were unable to fy: 18 
always carried me on his back to this mustard field 9” ttt 
to pick up the poor dragonflies. Now smelling “a i 


ook Shen 


L fe 0 ng Te oe EW eect ah gabe 1 te 
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MEMORY D IMAGINATION oe" oe 
er more than 
into my imag 
anslations of som 


new her loneliness before ; 
romenades one spring day; 
trees on the ferry, 


thirty years) all my childhood 
ination at once, like a flashing ! 
e ancient Chinese poetries : 


wife never k 
Peng men elo 
ri D y s 
suddenly i i T she persuaded her husband to be an officer. 
e repe j 

-no in China they used to give ® branch of willow 
yt that Be ‘goodbye ’ when they departed each other, and 
gg the token 0: y is that there was @ beautiful young 


: this poetr ; 
the rate o ed her fiancé to be an officer. Soon after 
Lee I - 1 war was broken out and the husband was 


young women, the grass 


ar. 
sent at nothing but her own beauty. She dressed up 
widow d had promenade like a peacock. But the willow 


yan 
es eed pack all her memory of her husband’s departure, and 


she began to imagine about him, who was fighting. 
When To Shin Gen a patriot of To Dynasty was banished to 
the Southern boundary he made a poetry in which he said : 
On this long Spring day, I loiter in the wood 
And grieve to recollect all the past; 
The same flowers and same birds 
Make me think of my old home more. 


Here is another poetry by great Li Tah Po: 


I see the moonlight from my window. 

I doubt if it be the frost on the ground, 

I lift up my head to see the moon and mountains ; 

I droop my head down to think of my own people and home. 


ae fear 1s merely descriptive of the reality. The second 
Maier ae his imagination has gone somewhere else and 
acts nae reality in his absent mind. The third line shows 

again from his imagination to the reality of where 


è was. In th i 
sea e las : . : : ae 
again, t line he let his memories act into imagination 


Trememb 
She told me ae Y mother used to recite this poetry very often. 
We married m ae was so true. She was quite happy to 
“weet home, a a er, but at the same time she missed her old 
OW it is strange rear gave her such a comfort to recite. 
| y a ane a same time. All is the action 
aE already qj ETE 
erator our ae In the first part of this article about 
AS ie m different ways according to our 
; e compose our memories into Imagina- 
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tion differs according to the nature and Instinct of 
We can not draw a line between the East and OUr Ip, 


af 


f a ET. \ 
fairer to say the difference of Imagination jg acco w 
. . . É G, à lt 7 1 h 
individual. Poets imagine everything poetically Bo ; 
» and 4 


imagine artistically, and commercials commercially at 
There was a large and beautiful rock on the hill ‘a 
home village. I used to love the rock, and a posta Rear, 
with me. ‘O I do love that rock too, my little ah au te 
told him ‘Isn’t it just like the old Chinese picta i al 
upon he said he didn’t care whether it looked like a uo 
picture or not, but it was his landmark. When he an Ding 
that rock everyday he felt he was quite near to his ‘ © Unk 
finished his one day’s work. Ome gy 
The works of writers and artists are so near tékeach at 
But very often they get a collision through ther lifes 
imaginations. When I travelled through Italy with my rei 
friends, we went to Orvieto one day. From the south side a 
saw the whole town built on the rock of some hundred feet hick 
Then we walked round on the left to the old Tuscan ton} 
All my friends were so eager to see them. But I myself loke | 
back to the town, and there I made a quick sketch. Intk} 
evening I showed, my sketch to my friends. They all said tht 
the height of rock seemed to them not quite half as high asi| 
is. I saidit was impossible. Although I did not pretend thi] 
my sketch was always accurate, certainly I could not make sit 
a great mistake in measurement, after some ten years’ expt | 
ence. My opinion was that all my friends saw the high mwi 
first, and when they reached to the’ other side they were buy | 
to see the Tuscan tombs, and did not observe the rock ther, | 
only leaving it to their own imaginations that the rock shou} > 
be the same height.as with the south part. But the fact whip $ 
the height of the rock was reduced more than half at the norit | 
western part, and I measured it with my own eyes. “Ths Wy 
simply th ra i; E po q artistë 
Piy the collision between the writers imagination an | 
memory. 4 i 
_ However I could not blame my friends. For I mysel | 
eae ene sort of imaginatio®. Last ieee bo 
to my hot IT. i cap give Le Via Appia, and on : W o ditty 
y note! Í was in a great hurry and asked the cabman perti | 
e, quick as possible. When I came in front of the E | 
cfr lant fie dome ot St. Peter above the MES f 
Palatino “wae ea t tho right side I notion pe o AAE 
a ti anding high. I thought-it wou po y 
I EPOS 10n tq paint them together. On the very 2° und ° 
went out there with a sketch block in my arm. ge 


<— 


* 
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backward and backward. I 


„2 I walked } 


of St- TA and I could not see the dome on the 
i twenty sie “400 yards, yet no dome on the horizon. 


roceede 


packwards nE than 200 yards, the dome 
ack 


i last, but at that place I could not 
which was hidden beyond oe p 
_, already said elsewhere, an artist must 
a i Be ond fix the focus of his eyes to make 
Eao do that he can not see more than 
m the people outside the artists generally don’t 
; eir eyes, and therefore their imaginations go 
ven 180 degrees. That is to say, just the 
Indeed, I often hear the writers demand 
lustrations such as to put the subjects of 
directions in one picture ! 
t Chinese and Japanese artists have done that 
very often, and it seems to me that Turner often took the liberty 
to alter the proportions of the heights of houses and mountains, 
or the length of the water or bridges just to strengthen the 
imagination. About this question I shall discuss on another 


the opposite í 
Some ancien 


occasion. ; 
I want to tell the reader now about my experience on the 


Channel boat when I was coming back from our Italian trip. 
I had crossed the English Channel seven or eight times before. 
Generally I took the Folkestone-Boulogne boat, and only once 
I took the Calais-Dover boat last time. Every time when I 
an at Folkestone I had always to go to the Custom House. 
ae meee when I took the Dover boat from Calais the 
“house officer came to the boat to examine our luggage. 
The question came into my mind at once, viz. : ‘ W ‘thie 

Be veolient and conc eae e, VIZ. : as this most 
aine eee exclusively for the Dover boat 
tamea z one roe? Or was that quite a new regula- 
Re ca on the Folkestone boat as well by this time?’ The 
ore ei been playing in my mind a great deal. There- 
Folkestone ba ee meet some change when I took the 
| ad demanded io i - Then a ticket collector came to me 
a i usual thing. ae a the ticket I bought at Paris. That 
3 L etange with a boat ee took EME my ticket and did 
2R ay ask ie aa ie ee Then quite naturally 
Bice how the E are ‘ z i tell that to my friends 
4 s Our boat ae ector was doing with the other 
'Y tried to land T oe ee wharf at last. I so 
t time Tracts CS Cnecked by a porter—‘ Ticket, 
othe po te fault we ie that it was not a new regulation, 

a t ticket. oe N ct collector that he did not give 
amed it to the porter, but he stupidly ~ 


AT, 439 
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tubbornly would not listen to me. He cal] 
See who swore that he had the ‘vivid memory Üa 
has given me the boat ticket. They both so wild) tha, 
‘We know what you are! _Lazy—lazy—that 18 what Aoi 
We had many gentlemen like you, but now we m OU ae 
our rule and demand you to give up your ticket. Search ee 
pockets!’ I said ‘Search my pockets for what? You me 
given it to me!’ Whereupon they have insulted me with k 
possible vulgar language. Luckily my English friends a 
back to me and let me pass on. How very unpleasant if 
for me, the reader can imagine. Now let me analyse th, a 
of the ticket collector. It is needless to say he haq uf 
first-class brain. He was doing his own duty simply methu, 
ally and habitually, and he had too much over-confidene 
himself in that way. Of course he had not the brain ing, 
lectual enough to recollect his own faults, therefore he mut a 
blame upon me. On the other hand, I took everything ot 
way round, and I did not tell the incident to my own frink 
at the time. Therefore I had no witness to prove my innoveng, 
This was only a trifle incident and it gave me no damage mm 
than I had lost the good seat in the train. But suppose ili 
were a quite serious case in the court, the jury might annone 
that I was guilty. 
Such cases often happen in the court, and sometimes qui 
innocent people pay their lives for nothing. When I wal 
San Francisco, I witnessed one sad case, in which a quite mw | 
cent medical student called Durrant was put into death. Onl 
some three years later a clergyman, the real murderer, confess: | 
his crime in his deathbed. This is only one example # 
often the human law has given the damage rather than peace 
this world? It is all because some third-class brains have” 
fully dim memories, or no memory at all, and their imash A 
derail the real facts. When I think of that, I am full yes 
about the imperfections of the jury’s verdict. I shall He 
this matter more when writing on ‘ The Power of Law "| 
Power of Conscience.’ . ame ÈI 
When my brothers friend Sergeant Morinami A i 
London to see me, he gaye me a good advice which J Ha" gi) 
practising ever since. That is to say, don’t keep erei ep 
your memory if you can write it down. For instanc®, at 


te 
o 
003 


ve -A 
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mories will get clearer and your 


r me | 
ty important, wore ae sane. That is only the resource to 
jour jons wi g 
id ima ati a great man brain into three classes by 


make Ta well divide the human 


heir memory and imagination. 
their 


ty | ing one who can imagine the ocean by 
Wy eth frst-class bram 

ue i ater 

i jon Oa ing the ocean 
y seeing 4 al prain—one who after seeing 


g 
The second-class 


realises tha 
ay waler in a glass, he ocean while he is 
third-class brain—one who forgets the ocea 
The z 


glass and forgets the water in a glass when 


t the ocean is only the multiplication of 


seeing 
. i he ocean. 
He Ee o imagination depends on Memory. If you have 


ouses and streets etc. between your house 
good eS ea imagine the accurate distance between 
Eo aiee your imagination of this distance may be 
wrong—either too near or too far. "I often hear people say 
‘Oh, was that ten years ago? I feel it was only yesterday. 
Because they have lost their memory of how many hours they 
have slept and how many hours they have spent for working, 
playing, etc. etc. When the artist paints a picture faithfully from 
the Nature, it always shows the true distance, and when the 
writer writes a true history it always gives the length of time ago. 
But merely imaginative pictures and imaginative novels often 
lack the distance of place and time. They all become flat, 
because their imaginations are not genuine. These poor class 


artists and writers need to study from the models of the real 
Nature more. 


4 So with other professions. 
tion Would make a musician 
Into an Inventor. 


Good memory and sound imagina- 
into a composer and an engineer 


dee he 
i i cee once more I advise the forthcoming youth that he 
| © get memory and imagination in his brain. The 


“pty hou 
World, ses with the board ‘to let’ are not nice thing in the 


YOsHIO MARKINO. 
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HOW IRELAND IS GOVERNED 


It leaves us every appendage of a kingdom except wh 
tho essence of independence, a resident Parliament.—Fosrer, 
on the Union Bill, 1800. 


at  COnstitia 
Irish Dolata, 


THERE is a story told of the eminent Irish judge, Lord Moni 
who at one period of his career was engaged in high administrati 
duties at Dublin. The young lions of the Treasury, in the ti. 
ful discharge of their duty of strict supervision over Irish finme, 
were exercised about the expenditure of his office upon fuel, a 
one of their number duly waited upon him to make inquiries int 
the matter. The lawyer, engaged in administering the afi 
of four million people, listened blandly for a few minutes ai 
then rang the bell for a housemaid, to whose attention he ds 
missed the Treasury official with the remark ‘ Mary, this yom 
man has come about the coal.’ The story, whether true or m, 
in no degree exaggerates the almost domestic control exerci 
by an English department over the Irish executive : an exemit 
which, none the less, is almost as completely’ separated fron | 
England as if Ireland were an independent kingdom." Time bi J 
accentuated rather than attenuated the administrative separatim ' 
since the Union, with the single exception of the Act of 18h 
which amalgamated the. two Hxchequers. Successive pe, 
the Imperial Parliament in the nineteenth century have «%8 


it} 
one department after another until their total number re 


quote Mr. Birrell,” ‘ at least forty-five,’ Some have put 1 “ati 
as sixty. IrelandShas her own Viceroy, enjoying preron  | 


5 ° } pi 
which are denied to the Governors of the greatest of out eee Pat 


jay 
© 
= 
te) 
ą 
B 
lar) 
B. 
z 
Q 
© 
S 
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— 
© 
5 
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© 
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e 
and Certiorari.? -She ha own statute law an 


! ; * Ireland is still differentiated from the rest of the United Kirg k j 
| King’s official title, although in the administration of te actor E 

i aN 5 istrict of chester ! 
! Speech on the introduction of the Irish Councils Bill- 35) an 
* See Gosford v. Irish Land Commission, 1899 (A.C. a Rep. I 
j Barton Hzors. 1902 (A.C. 268); also The Queen v. Runciman, aw : 
xxviii. 550. 
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iol he liberty of the subject is governed by 
t, conferring upon the Viceroy the 


nya, Bene KC 
parties. Corpus 4 A » Ac j 
we rate pia s suspension, and by a Crimes Act, which 
a 5 : 
i 


? nt t stitute summary jurisdiction 
power at any moment to subst i ie A a 
pables H9 “1 cases of riot, conspiracy, intimidation, 

ê jury á oy: 

trial bY ee Her local authorities have no control over 
awful assem r police, and are under no obligation to compel 
either educa oblic elements ary schools. She can hardly hold a 
; ø without a oliceman being present to write up a 
aeit for the information oyu The Castle -in the preparation 
ae complete modern h history of Ireland ” upon which suc- 
je f officials are always engaged, weaving like 


—— : 

= tho Gobelin tapestry a_picture which they never 
She has a fend registry which will be a complete Domesday 

re . . 

i of all the tenancies in Ireland. She has an executive which 

ante one of nothing so much as Burke’s description of a famous 

r : o alak ` ayer iy- 

ministry of compromise—a tessellated_mosaic of every concelv 


ules 


baty 


rri, 
tine 
nih- 


E able hue and pattern— Boards and Commissions which, officially, 
an we hardly on Speaking terms with one another, which appear to 
a meet when they please and do what they like. Until quite lately 
alt 


it was impossible to know what the Government of Ireland really 
was; but we have now two official volumes of evidence taken by 
a Royal Commission and a Select Committee, which, for the first 
time,* present something like a complete survey of Irish adminis- 
tration, and incidentally throw a most vivid light upon the social 
condition of Ireland. With these, and the aid of the Law Reports, 
the Parliamentary Debates, and some other material, it is possible 


to reconstruct a picture of what is the-most_hichhcentralised, the 
os paternal, and_the most_bureaucratic government in the 
ntish Empire with the excepti a of Indie ant 


oun 
no, 
cisel 
utire 
fron 4 
o bis | 
ation | 


ig. | Coane h the tion of India an the Crown 
ea eaa ich indeed it possesses many features_ of 


At the apex of the 


escendant of the Bere stands the Lord Lieutenant, lineal 


Patent with prenso Deputies of the Tudors, and invested by his 
ment has, ie oe almost as high as their own. This docu- 
in either the ae never been published ; it is not to be found 
© kindness of vee or the Dublin Gazette, and I owe it to 


ere Tes Tan _ Birrell that I am enabled to reproduce it 
duction yoy a 1s sufficiently remarkable to justify, ite repro- 


a y a a T . 
1 T little cha udging by its terminology, it has undergone 


nge i 
=) nt z 5 4 
the course of centuries. The ‘laws and 


iMr B 
* Da Me 
uce th; Try Q Bri q 
` administrative pee made a gallant attempt many years ago to 
aos to literary order in his spirited and witty 


The official volumes of evidence 


——————— 
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§ 
customs ’ of Ireland speak to us from their graves in a S 
paragraph, while the ghost of the old Trish Parliament y ey 
the recital of the authority to_make_o E loth, i 
a phrase which suggests that very little modification 8 
necessary to adapt it to new conditions in the near foe 
grant of high and mighty powers to deal with ‘relai e Ty 
suppress ‘all traitorous and rebellious practices ’ and the auth : 
to appoint marshals ‘tọ exercise and execute martia] lay! 


such as it would be impossible to find_a_parallel for in ; 
patent, commission, and instructions of any Coloni 


3 OÏ i 


But exercise would almost certainly have to be cora 
an Act of Indemnity, except under circumstances which e 
equally justify at common law their exercise ; in Englanti | 
Lord Lieutenant has, however, statutory powers under th Tit 
Habeas Corpus Act * and the Crimes Act ° which are large enough 
in all conscience, and he also can and does make use of a statute 
of Edward the Third, now practically obsolete in England, but, 
Lord Crewe with some naïveté has remarked, ‘ familiar to every. | 

ne in Ireland,’ a statute which enables a magistrate sitting aw. 
whereand by himself to bind.over_any. person by sureties to beat | 
good behaviour without giving him the powerof calling witness | 
or having an appeal .’ But let us return to the patent. 


EDWARD THE SEVENTH by the Grace of God of the United Kinga | 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond th | 
Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, to all to whom these Presents shall com | 
Greeting. ... ne 

KNOW YE that we by the advice of Our Council and of Our ceran 
knowledge and mere motion do by these Presents appoint and depute tt 
said John Campbell Earl of Aberdeen Our Lieutenant General of Trelal 

AND ALSO Our Governor Generalof Ireland upon his arrival ther? 
(Hereinafter called our said Governor General) to hold the gaid Office dn | 
Our pleasure unto the said John Campbell Earl of Aberdeen ger 
arrival in Ireland together with all powers privileges and emolumen i 
the said Office appertaining (except those which are hereafter ao 
theso Our Letters Patent) in as simple manner and form as the said out 
was held by the said William Humble Earl of Dudley, granting en | 
said Governor General by these Presents full power and authority 2 
and cause to be kept Our Peace and the Laws and Customs of Irele? 
to correct and punish and to cause to be corrected and puniha | 
and singular Our subjects of Ireland and other persons on g 
receiving wages from Us or from Our said Governor General gendis 
persons whatsoever, there being in any manner delinquient ane “sett : 
against the Peace Customs or Laws aforesaid according to the? 


i poe i 
conformable to the Laws and Customs aforesaid by such way? ae i 


* 21 & 22 George III. c. 11 (Irish S ii yl 
paar Ss tatutes, vol. xii.). : stale 

* Criminal Law and Procedure Act (1887) 50 & 51 Vict. © mi a 
Revised, vol. xvii.), 3 459) pot 
a oss , ia P 

* This is Lord Ashhourne’s description (sea Hansard, clxxX™. 4g he w 


18 by no means exaggerated. i TI., apd ít 18” 
in Statutes Revised, il 109, The Act is 34 Edward III., 


a 
the Ia 


wa oo 


w 


Aa a pak a aa 


Ne ee E T 
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L 1918 Honour and advantage and for the good govern- 

ost for Our pjects there according to the discretion of Our 
as Dê nd and of Our suv] 
i T! 1 . 

a mert g 3 mor Gener ordinances and Statutes for the sane and good 
9 said MA 1 according to the advice of Our Council there and to 
t z5 ment of Jrelan¢ of Ireland and moreover to make Proclamations and 

Th, ee and CL eae and all offenders and delinquents to correct 

li h 5 award E ier ty and deliver according to the Course of Law. 

tih prea and ene the said advice of Council to receive and_admit to Our 

a i D css. all persons whatsoever now inhabiting or dwelling or 
` a 


fey Faith yo inhabit or dwell within Ireland who have been or may be rebels 


erea Laws and such Customs aforesaid. : 
y i opposers ol a by such advice full pardon and relaxation as well 
by AND TO G 1 to such and every one of them asking or desirous to have 
oul eneral as speca r homicide robbery felony murder rapes thefts cheats 


11 fo 
on aa outlawries trespasses and contempts and other offences 


tofore committed or hereafter to be committed in Ireland 


The such pard 
ish adhering to en 


nh whatsoever here sons and their forfeitures which may be pardoned by the 
£ by any such per r Our fi eace unto them and every one of 
tule of Ireland and to grant Our nrm p ; ery one o 
t nr r Letters Patent under the Great Seal which We use in Ireland 
| thet De and also to accept and receive the same persons and other 
ery: in due eae to fines and redemptions for such offences and every one 
ani Pe eho ought or are willing to make fines and redemptions and to do 
red nl command ip be done justice to all persons according to the Laws and 
ois Customs aforesaid. 
MOREOVER We grant unto the said John Campbell Earl of Aberdeen 
Our Governor General by virtue of these Presents full power and authority 
gia to pardon and release all treasons and also felonies murders rapes there 
ig and other cases and offences whatsoever committed by Our subjects of 
a Ireland or by any other person residing there (Treasons which concern the 
rah destruction of Our Life only excepted) and to grant in Our name thereupon 
E Our Letters Patent under Our said Great Seal to any person whatsoever of 
it Ireland and to command Our Chancellor or Keeper of Our said Seal of 
an Treland to seal the same. 
uri; WE FURTHER GRANT unto the said John Campbell Earl of Aberdeen 


n Bs E Governor General full power and authority to prefer in whatsoever 
ats 1 ea E poland any of Our subjects whatsoever by Law capable and them 
ove va m constitute Officers within Ireland to hold to them and all and 

y Of them during Our Pleasure together with the emoluments of the 


ofe said Offi 3 
ces anciently due and accustomed (the Office of Chancellor, Vice- 


pke i the Bae maties of Our High Court of Justice, the Office of Master of 
d | Solicitor G © Office of Treasurer at War and the Office of Attorney and 
ji} Teland ae of Ireland excepted and also all Officers in Our Army in 
so of Ouy Fort all Officers and Governors and other Officers whatsoever of any 
oth o Wed by ee Castles in Ireland). All which said Officers above excepted 
dS Power of di sssi E resents wholly reserve to Ourselves the full and absolute 
pert | W NUE and granting from time to time. 
ie Aberdeen i yie Presents grant unto the said John Campbell Earl of 
Whatsog 25 vernor General power during Our Pleasure to grant to © 


ver 
Reclsiastioal Qeemeons he shall please all the Chaplainships or other 
pa nt and how “es in whatsoever place within Ireland now or hereafter 
th the emolu OR belonging to Our presentation disposition or donation 
We PoRTa attached to the same respectively. y% 
R by these Presents grant to the said John Campbell Earl 


+ 
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i Aberdeen Our Governor General power to receive jy Our 7 
of all and singular Our Tenants and subjects whatsoever 
a ¢ oy 


. lame 
. . ʻ In Ir Otay 
command their lands and tenements of their inheritance elang, a 
F | 


to hi ‘ andi, 
Our Chancellor or Keeper of the Seal of Ireland for the time pe 
remove Our hands from off them. ing an 


WE DO by these Presents grant to Our said Governoy Gener E 
sufficient power and authority to compel all Officers accountable riley 
Treasurer of Ireland only excepted) to deliver and make up ithe Yi 
before Our said Vice-Treasurer and also to enquire and cause ẹ 
made by such ways and means as to him shall seem most meet of wha 
goods and chattels which they or any other person had or hy bing 
have forfeited to Us or any of Our Ancestors or Progenitors a i, why 
after forfeit and which are or shall be concealed from Us and ty he hey 
execute and ordain all other things which belong to the Off cor ae 
Governor General by the right usage and Custom of Ireland Bras 
may be necessary for the good government safety and preservation a 
Peace of Ireland and to the quiet of Our people there and the roa 
Our rights therein (save as above reserved) and to do execute and onda 
other things for Us and in Our name in Ireland as We might or could 
if We were there present in Our proper person. 

WE GIVE moreover to the said John Campbell Earl of Aberdeen 0e 
Governor General power and authority to command and make use af (y 
Ships whatsoever or other Vessels which are now in Our Service upon ay 
occasion about the coasts of Ireland for the defence of that part of Oi 
United Kingdom and for Our Service and the safeguard of Ireland asi 
him shall seem expedient according to his discretion and by the adre 
of Our Council of Ireland unless We by any special Comihission of Use 
of Our Commissioners for executing the Office of Our High Admiral of dz 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland or of Our High Admin! 
of Our said United Kingdom for the time being have given or shall ar 
any special instructions commands and services by any particular Ont 


given to the Commanders and Captains of Our said Ships or otherwise ü 
be sent to them. 


to the Commander of Our Forces for the time being within Ireland aa 
our Governor General may judge necessary for the support of the oa 
Authority the collection of Our Revenue the protection of ox m 
subjects and the defence and security of Ireland and for the supp a 
tumults and insurrections and of all traitorous and rebellious ma 


z 6 g i ER 
within the same, and by these Presents We give unto him Pa 


idio many Marshalls Commissaries and other Officers tO ie A 
and execute Martial Law as Our Governor General shall from fim net 


i quire and of administering an oath and 
manner ap x. geat other persons all other things whie® 
pertain to the execution of the Laws aforesaid. on OF 

| AND WE GRANT unto the said John Campbell Ear! of Aberig ite 
Governor General full Power and authority of naming and 4 Ee rel” | 
ER Our Letters Patent hereafter to he made under Our Great See 


~ 


performing 
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from time to time such person or persons or the survivor and 
ro 


0 7 name ur said Governor General in this behalf shall think 
al De of See ats ar Deputies Justice or Justices during Our Pleasure 
Te prope" Ene of Ireland in his absence therefrom. 

y for th o aR WE strictly charge and command by these Presents all 

] MOREO Archbishops, Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, Viscounts, Bishops, 

UES and si e Knights, Freemen and all other Our subjects of that 
Vig, Barons Se nited Kingdom called Ireland that they be attending or 
Cot, t 
Vth}, Best 
tse, General 
: wy bev WITNESS whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be made 
L her, S 
a Pater NESS pocel at Westminster the eleventh day of December in the 
viii rifth Year of Our Reign. he King’s Sign Manuel 

ee BY WARRANT under the King’s Sign Manuel. 


MUIR MACKENZIE. 
The legal position of the Lord Lieutenant is a very peculiarone, 
and the anomalies attaching to it are largely due to the transforma- 
ion effected in it by the Act of Union. He is a Ministe 
member-of.the Ministry of the day, carrying out a particular policy, 
and_yet_he cannot be proceeded against in the Courts for any 
of his official acts; he is, in fact, invested with quasi-regal 


On any 


of Ou we ne Maar 
daw} mmunities. At one time or another attempts have been made 


adrie to hold him responsible in the Irish Courts for unlawful arrest,’ 


Me for assault and battery,” and for trespass *° on the part of persons 
“a acting under his orders in cases when a similar action, if the facts 
al ge alleged were proved, would almost certainly have lain against the 
r Onde Home Secretary in England. But in all three cases the Irish 
visti Courts refused even to compel his appearance. Their reasons for 
ait refusal were not always well grounded in law, and are not con- 
vais sistent with one another, and the cases were never carried to the 
ise| House of Lords. Isaac Butt, who appeared for the plaintiff in 
e Ciil i two later cases, put the position with point and force when 
a ce ee the quasi-regal theory of the Lord Lieutenant's 
aa unity that “the Queen reigns but does-not govern, whereas 
z | peek E not reign, and reminded the Court 
m More im coed claimed for the Viceroy was one which far 

sth aaa ant functionaries, such as the Prime Minister of 
Wia and the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 


could not claim at all. 


ieee danger to the rights of the subject involved in these 


ons j ice l 
enant 7 » however, diminished by the fact that the Lord Lieu- 


and the g acts except by the advice of the Chief Secretary, 


Drergga: Curts, however much they may have stret the | 
he Lord Lieutenant, have shown no 


* Tang 
` Sutien ya! of Westmoreland (1792), State Trials, xxvii. 1246. 
" Tuby y wy bencer (C. Law Rep. Ir. vi. 173). 

- Wodehouse, Ir. Rep, (1865), p. 627. 
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y 

disposition whatever to be unduly tender to the Chie * 
Chief Justice O’Brien put this beyond doubt in a famon. h, 
when a police sergeant, acting under the direct orderg of S cage 
Executive, refused to call out the police by night to o Tig 
sheriff in the execution of a writ of fieri facias, ana e Ssist th 
attached for contempt. The Chief Justice reminded Dublin oe 
in language as vigorous as it was well-deserved that unja 
refusal to assist the sheriff was punishable by indictme He 
gu) 


criminal information, and by the summary process of the Court 


The official, be he Under-Secretary or Chief Secretary, who diret 
constable not to comply with the sheriff's demand has rendered e t: 
amenable to the criminal law, is liable to be tried by indictment ‘nee 
criminal information exhibited against him in this Court, or to be te 
by the summary process of this Court. che 


The Chief Secretary is a Prime Minister without colleaeye 
though he is by -no_means_withoutrivals, for there are nay 


departments _who—dispute—his_pre-eminenceand_repndiate by 
responsibility. He is not, strictly speaking, Chief Secretary fo 
Ireland, but Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant oP rela, 
andthe proper medium for ications between the Crom 
and the Lord Lieutenant is the Home Secretary ,’? who, we my 

therefore presume, will, on the disappearance of the Chi 
Secretary when the Government of Ireland Bill becomes law, k_ 
the Minister responsible for Irish affairs in the House of Com 
mons. At present that responsibility is discharged by the (hil 
Secretary. The responsibility is enormous, for although ol 
ten of the forty-five departments are under the full controli 
the Lord Lieutenant, he has to answer in the House of Commo 
for the whole of them, with the exception of twelve which a 
merely branches of English departments. The only assistant 
he receives in this stupendous task is that derived from : 
Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture and Teont 

Instruction, who alone among Irish officials (with the except 
of the law officers, who have not sat for some time) has o 


have a seat in the House of Commons. From ‘time ie Be 


ey hate p 


should be assisted by Parliamentary colleagues, but k a | 
come to naught, and Mr. Forster, while welcoming the ue a} 
tion, despaired of successfully delimiting the responsibiht ol 
the Chief Secretary. ‘The Irish offices, he pleaded, ap | 
entwined one with the other that I do not see how ® sot 
any position is to get rid of the responsibility of being oor cos | 


more or less, with them all.’ 15 He has ten departme? 


n A.G. v. Kissane, Law Rep. (Ireland), xxxii. 220. og, 
12 Cf. Sir William E AAA (1881), eolxii. 2 
`“ Hansard (1880), cclii. 1506. _ 
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HOW 


his oP 
x Chief 
ye 


pivising 5 spoke i 
py putting ek ue ey lavé to submit. The Courts of Justice 

of such Be ent of the Government of Ireland, and appointments 

sah Court, which are specially exempted from the Lord 

i the PES patent, are made by the Crown, but the Chief 
Lie ee sin practice, fhe Minister who appoints. When we 
A into the constitution of these different depart- 
aa we shall find an amazing hierarchy—Boards of three men 
Cath do the work of one, as Lord Morley once put it, com- 
missions of twelve or even twenty unpaid gentlemen, enjoying 
a life tenure, and administering the education of the whole 
country down to its minutest detail, semi-representative Boards 
whose constitution suggests 2 faint adumbration of the principle 
of popular representation, all disposing of relatively vast sums 
of money and conducting Irish affairs with almost paternal power, 
as if the whole people were still in statu pupillari. No logical 
principle seems to govern the distribution of their work. Educa- 
tion, which in England is in the hands of a single department, 
is distributed among eight different departments ** in Ireland, 
conducting their work on entirely different principles, one basing 
its grants on inspection, another on examination, a third on local 
support. 

The one function of the Chief Secretary about which no 
doubt as to his responsibility, although considerable doubt as to 
his power, exists is the Irish Estimates. He has no power to 
control Irish expenditure with a view to Irish exigencies, for 


jis | | rey one-fifth of the total Irish Estimates (which amounted to 
E ; | 189,829. for the year 1911-12) are under his control.” 
n ae os fifth are submitted to the Treasury through his office, 
a | and He departments which submit them are not under his control, 
vs | | Linte © them are engaged in a perpetual feud with the Lord 
: d ; No S. Over them the Irish Government can exercise 


ept by inducing the Treasury to exercise its OWD 


u 
For a li 
Teise 'st of these departments, classified according to the degree of control 


rply i eha them by the Chief Se h of Mr. Birrell on 
6 | i t A y cretary, see the speec 
ae $ Note ions Councils Bill in Hansard for 1907. See also the references 
toy. 242 Comm, 


March 1, 1913) ission on the Civil Service, Minutes of Evidence (February 17 


, OMmittes p, : 

o t ; 

Ë Sir James Times Finance, Minutes of Evidence (Cd. 6799). Evidence 
Sherty, p. 37, and Appendix, p. 206. 
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control. The Treasury has its own representative i 

a clerk, known as the Treasury Remembrancer, va W ya 
informed, to_be-gravely cansulted-before it is possib 8,1, e 
a man to carry coals,up the stairs of the Under Be i n 
These eleven millions of Estimates rushed through LS i to 
two or three days of languid Parliamentary discussion. 7) y 
which nearly everything about Ireland is discussed! durig d 
Finance. In addition there is a fixed sum of 1,633,159) C et 
at the disposal of the Irish Local Taxation Account, reyp, ; 


-= 2 Cpresent 
permanent grants to Ireland made by the British Cai 
(i 


under a confusing number of Acts, which represent no t 0 
intelligible principle than that England’s—nced L_is Trey 
opportunity. 
There is, however, one group of departments over Which t 
Chief Secretary’s control is supreme and undisputed—the dept 
ments concerned with the maintenance of law and order, th: 
police, the prisons, the Crown Solicitors, the Petty Sesim 
Clerks and the Resident Magistrates. Here, indeed, he ty 
authority and can say to everyone Come, and he ‘cometh; G, 
and hê goeth! Not a constable can be appointed without hi 
sanction or that of the Inspector-General. The great statuton 
force known as the Royal Irish Constabulary is entirely ude 
his control, the local authorities have nothing to do wihi 
except to pay half the expenses for any extra police that mayk 
drafted into their district in case of disaffection, a liability whid 
has been found to act as a very salutary check on disorder tle 
moment the ratepayers find it becomes an expensive luxu 
This force is at once the eye and the hand of Dublin -Castle 
There are few things it does not know, and it furnishes a 
Government with a contemporary history of Ireland. Speak 
of its work for the Judicial Division the .Under-Secretary 9” | 


Reports of meetings at which men have been threatened for ie, 
reasons will be noticed by this division and sent to the police for He 
Sometimes the report is confirmed, and sometimes it is found ‘that t ahi i 
not much foundation for it, but that the reporter has been exer na d ] 
imagination, and that when he has described a large and, ae 
meeting at such a place or a meeting on such a day, and has given © “yen | 
of rousing eloquence, that was addressed by some local celebrity, 1 a dey 

Pi 

1 For an analysis of these grants, most of them ‘ equivalent’ gva wè | 

vo Ireland in consequence of other grants for other purposes eR No. oe | A 
punneiend or Scotland, see The Local Taxation (Ireland) Account, a 4 
y and rog ie | 
ery county sub-inspector, Wer? a pat 4 
Mr. Forster (see Hansard, cclvi. J 
ouse of Commons. | 


a E ee ee ee ee le ee Oe et 


lay them on the table of the H 
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4 Gay anything like what was attributed to him by the 
no” these reports to the police [who, it is noted further 
E We es ee meeting], and get from them what is supposed 

oe. ae of these transactions. 

true 


al of the p 


who did 


id olice there has been constructed a complete 
‘eth Trish affairs since the year 1885, embodying a record 
chronic’ © ious agitations, political and agrarian, which have 
of all the Va" e that date. But its secrets are well kept. 
; circle of Castle departments stands a concentric 
ments whose periphery fades into something like 
opular representation 7 a n meee case of the 
+ modern of them, the epartment of Agriculture and Tech- 
m Instruction, for giving a place upon it to representatives 
A County Councils. Together with the Congested Districts 
Board, which in a more limited sense is also representative, it is 
by far the most hopeful experiment that has yet been made in 
Trish administration, and the department 18 distinguished by 
having its own Parliamentary Minister. Upon its Council 
every County Council in Ireland is represented, and it has made 
anew departure in Education in Ireland by recognising the 
right of local authorities to have some voice in public instruction. 
Tt has brought to the doors of the Irish farmer instruction in the 
technique of his craft; teaching him the use of feeding-stuffs, 
fertilisers and potato-spray, the arts of butter-making, dairying, 
horticulture, and poultry-farming. It has given new life to the 
lost industry of Irish fisheries by providing the fishermen of the 
West Coast with boats and nets and tackle on loan, and with 
such success that it has ‘the smallest percentage of bad debts 
that almost anything can show in Ireland.’ *° This is high praise, 
ms good faith of the purchase-annuitants under the Land 
f a stands high.#° Such is the magic of ownership 
The eee of a policy which takes a people into partnership. 
tes Pea. Agriculture and the committees of the local authori- 
came m connexion with it have had a remarkable influence 
of niue on amn affairs by delivering them from the obsessions 
Mvisory @ e twelve members of the Board elected by the 
are told oes representing the County Councils are not, we 
is quite A on political lines, and when they meet ‘a division 
Councils t; exception.’ On the Local Committees the County 
ha M every instance have nominated men who would not 
elected to the committees, men belonging to the 


with the 
ea 


a) 

U See th 
' eR sae, . 

Cil p, 47, Yal Commission on the Civil Service. Evidence 
See the evi 

M th evidence 
can ge, Matters, 


n 
get anywhere,’ 


of Mr. T. P. ; 


authority 


of Mr. W. F. Bailey, who speaks with great tea 


‘The Irish tenant-purchaser . . . is the best rena 
—Evidence before Committee on Irish Finance, P 
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opposite party in politics to the majorities a 1! 
Councils.’ 7* the 

The Department of Agriculture stands, howe WY g 
The elementary and secondary education of Trelang ! by ie B 
tered on a system which is as bureaucratic ag the si i adn 
of technical education is popular, and is like nothin LS r 
islands. Elementary education is in the hands ey 88 in th, 7 
twenty Commissioners, appointed by the Lord TAA Boag x 
once appointed, holding office practically for life, aie ut, a 
the enormous sum of 1,653,4741., and distribute i ant adaig it 
tary schools all over Ireland, not one of which ig E d ¢ 
control of a local authority. Upon these grantg ine i g 
existence of the schools, including the salaries of the ‘daa p 
dependent, and every appointment of every teacher na ci 
8400 schools comes before them. As for the local ta th 
ment of the schools the manager ‘ selects himself,’ ang T o 
chooses to go his own way the Commissioners ca k a 
control him by going the length of closing the school, Thee r 
is no universal system of compulsory education ; prac it 
there is no compulsion at all. More than half the schools are w 7 
vested in trustees, and might at any time be closed to edueatis v 
at the discretion of the owners. Their equipment is o| | 
primitive in the extreme, and in Connemara I have seen the fu K 
for the school fire supplied by the bare-footed children brini) y 


peat-turves to school under their arms. Education is nothin! 
not denominational, and the religious distinctions are emphasi! 
by the unwritten rule of appointing the Commissioners in equ 
numbers from Catholics and from Protestants. Who conws | 
them it would be difficult to say. They have no Parliament 
representation and they ‘absolutely repudiate any right e 
the part of the Irish Government to control them. The elabor 
connexion between primary and secondary education ee 
has been built up in England by the Regulations of ion 
absolutely unknown in Ireland, where secondary education”) 
controlled, so far as it is controlled at all, by another Board *) 
twelve members) known as the Intermediate Education Gi | 
whose principal ambition it seems to be to develop the “el 
examinations with a truly Chinese fanaticism. To call the ® 
a Government Board, Mr. Commissioner Starkie warns "8" igl 
be a great mistake; ‘the government of Ireland,’ be renin f 
with almost unnecessary emphasis, ‘is a very pecu jar +b 


P: i ! 


S 
= 


al Committee on Irish Fin i ci 
ies ance. Evidence of Mr. T. P. GY) 
Commission on the Civil Service, pp. 111 and 165. 


a] 22 R sis EE a 
i 35 Hee on the Civil Service, p. 4. 
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H 


1913 he Government of Ireland controls these 


a - the system. We are familiar with 
pos a in brief outline, E PE have our Board of 
‘onal Debt Commissioners, to name but two 

i : of them all—but their collective character 
a the principle of Parliamentary responsibility 
A ished that they never meet."* But im Treland 

well estan n Board, Intermediate Education Board, 
Boards P poblic Works, Commissioners of National 
cA Hall the rest—represent a real distribution of 
onding diminution, amounting to a con- 

power a 5 Ee iy. Only in one case—the Board of 
ame tment of Agriculture—do they represent an element 
me oa control and of Ministerial responsibility. They 
é PP eclled neither by the Irish Government nor by the 
lat Government. The Treasury may obstruct them, but 
it cannot rule them, and the Treasury 1s already responsible for 
more departments than it can effectively answer for in the House 
of Commons.”*> It is too late to return to the drastic proposals 
of Lord John Russell in 1850, and by abolishing the Lord 
Lieutenancy to place Irish affairs in the hands of a Secretary of 


these 70" 
Commisslone 
Fducation an 


“State so as to ‘mix and confound the administration of Treland 


with the general administration of the United Kingdom.’ It is 
surely obvious that the only logical course is to complete this 
administrative differentiation by annexing to it an Irish legislature 
which shall reduce it to order. 
J. H. MORGAN. 
iN . Jee £ 
mee eee Commissioners—an amazing body in its personnel— 


* The vicari oar 
ag, CaN ey of the Treasury for ancillary Departments— 
the Road Board ec Commissioners, the Development Commissioners, 
an absurdity, í ommissioners of Income Tax—is in danger of becoming 
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THE PROTECTION OF FAUNA, Fro 


AND SCENERY RA 


A COMMONSENSE VIEW 


Ir would seem from certain indications that we have req i 
stage in legislation at Westminster wherein hotly disputes 
measures must stand over to await the solution afforded em 
Parliament Act, and that we are entering upon a lull y 
unwelcome lull—a period of marking time, in which both Oppi 
tion and Government may combine to consider’ and produe 
valuable legislation of a necessary kind; contentious it may be 
but at any rate receiving the suffrages of members belonging i ! 


. . . ` n 
all the great parties because it is both conservative yet progress 


in spirit. 

I refer more especially to such laws as are becoming urgent) 
necessary for the preservation of beauty in scenery, of the balane 
of Nature in many directions, the utilisation of all natu | 
forces, and the extension of the Christian religion so ast 


tcome * | 
ce seei } 


output of “beauty > books, we apparently set great store 
loveliness of England, the striking scenery of Wales 22 


the three kingdoms and the Principality, in the Chann% 
* We are rash in conde a large ee 


mning a Eruction ; 
of? han exe eRe g all serpents to destr 3 
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promcwion OF FAUNA AND PEO 
. + eg Beautiful old towns are 
adily n villages are ruined by 
f ies aes or the apposition of needless, 
ion of corrugate? Take the supernal atrociousness of 
ght, as an example; woods are 
n rivers turned into me oie 
ipg cut dow? : ‘eg. primrose copses deflowered by 
pre ns ruined by eypey Dueti by sett works or chemi- 
Das hilst the poor can often find no home to 
ors emigrate, unchecked speculation in 
' 3: ig allowed all along our coast line to ruin 
au bette Tetorel for the benefit of the speculative 
, tasteless, and unsound work only afterwards 
: othing but desolation in place of scenery 
r o eich of trees and flowers; which were—had they 
| ae appreciated—a great national asset, a sovereign cure 
a i ee, a poor man for those who are of small means and 
yet whose main joy in life is the contemplation of natural beauty 
or of the beauty made by man’s brain and hand. I am suff- 
ciently catholic in taste to derive as much visual and intellectual 
pleasure from the splendid scenery of New York, with its useful 
green-tiled, sculptured minarets of 750 feet, its enormous com- 
mercial palaces of carven stone exterior, its blue waterways, aerial 
railways, and interwoven trees and parks, as from the panoramas 
of the Rockies or the aspect of Venice, or that of an unspoilt 
Unglish village. 
tt is, however, in my own country or in the British Empire 
eS that the destruction of beauty or of interest is going 
os ie ed adequate replacement by other feasts for the 
ane B h p imagination. ; One does not, for example, 
i Eo oA ne » Germany, Switzerland, or even in modern 
and French Tia oa Cuba, and (I am told) Dutch Malaysia 
a replacing of the eee wanton defacement of scenery, such 
NeW, a5 a Picturesque old by the unplanned, cheaply-bad 
liga Y de witnessed in much of the United Kingdom, in 
a India, Jamaica, East Afri gdom, 
Attica ang e a St Airica, and (I should guess) South 
en Baden w lxewise. Compare the development of 
with that of Bournemouth for ex 
a en grows biasa: aval mouth for example. Baden 
| wuttgart or Zurich owi Igger, but it is as beautiful as growing 
7 ed) not shoddy dr ote ne blending of picturesque buildings 
a Woods, and eee buildings—with splendid foliage, 
Forest 9) © 2atural sylvan n heights ; while nothing is allowed 
a alongs; Oveliness and grandeur of the Black 
ase of Stuttgart or Zurich) of the 


Ter laa A z or (in the c 
i r the 
Zurich enhances the beauties of 
2 P 


bul 


ro LXXIV yo. E shore. 
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its somewhat commonplace lake, does not dim the Ney 
sullies its mis-spelt ‘ Lough ’ with far-flung squalor t 
between Cologne and Bingen still retains its splendour 
despite the fact that it now possesses an almost contin 

of thriving towns along its banks. Yet observe, on the FS 
the cutting down and building over, the disturbance he 
growth and incongruities of replanting in the Talbot 7 Unde, 
Bournemouth, or the uglification of once rarely-beautify) Ods as 
church. The whole reputation of the great health city Chg, 
based on the presence in its midst of the Talbot Woods Was o 
a piece of sylvan scenery as England could show 
far-diffused fragrance of pines, a legitimate reas 
Bournemouth a place of residence ; while Christe 


ag $ 
Th a 


Ne ! 
88 loy 


period to the eighteenth century. 
The Misses Talbot, to whom belonged the great Woods ¢f | 
pine, birch, and oak, the scented wastes of heather and a | 
behind the seafront of Kast and West Bournemouth, alloyed th 
public free access to this beautiful domain, a concession which in 
course of time was acknowledged by the reckless starting ¢f 
forest fires, the wrenching-off of branches and pillaging of fre 
wood, the institution of paper chases, and the committal of naij 
crimes. The personage to whom these ladies bequeathed ther 
woods continued to leave them open to public use, but, owingt 
the impossibility of restraining constant damage, in course | 
time disposed of nearly half the domain for building purposs 
and there is a needless suburban addition to this vast garia 
city where four, five, six years ago was a very beautiful if som 
what maltreated pine forest. The Corporation of Bournemott 
whose ambition it is some day to cover the earth with houses 
far as the New Forest—tenantless houses, but no matter, 1 
thing but the bare country—has wasted money in various due 
tions which might have sufficed in its entirety to have purchas 
for the town the whole of the Talbot Woods. This would bave ee 
a Possession which would at once have lifted Bournemout) € a 
the vulgar company of new seaside towns. And if its wY id 
neighbour, Christchurch, had been® kept free from cornet 
iron (of which it is now largely composed, thanks 10 Pori 
mouth influence) it would have been alone a sufficient Be 
a hundred miles’ journey from London. But even then 03°, $ 
of the people living in or visiting Bournemouth (as 0 sol | 
also say of Bristol, Hast London, Birmingham, and Leeds) | 
4 require to be taught how to use woods and beautiful fee dy 
} scenery, whether public or private -property—4% oy a 
nature, and not as high-spirited baboons. 
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work in & go ouea au our new land legislation and 

y ight as it may be in main principles—is framed 
taxation or woman who attempts to preserve beauty-spots z 
hit oa J private property. Very often such episodes in scares 
SE owns; forests, parks, combes, dunes, and lake shores are 
such or less accessible to the public. No decently behaved A 
p2 iire is kept out or can be punished for coming in; and at 
Pec these enclosed paradises perfume and sweeten the air, 
reserve the increasingly scarce native flora and fauna. If they 
are closed it is mainly because the public in its as yet uneducated 
passion for the country despoils and ravages the object of its ill 
regulated enthusiasm, or if a little more but still mistakenly 
educated, botanises and egg-hunts to excess: 

In the neighbourhood in which I live the principal landowners 
are too wealthy to mind the taxation, and too fond of country 
beauty to sell their woods and fields for building purposes, so that 
they maintain without cost to the general public some of the 
best of English scenery, and that at distances of between forty 
and sixty miles from London, within reach of millions of bicyclists 
from town, who exult in and are uplifted by this perfect com- 
bination of English history and rural beauty. But elsewhere in 
Sussex much land is now coming into the market owing to the 
land taxes ; and is being hurriedly stripped of trees, for building 
—what seem to me—unnecessary and hideously ugly villas. 
The agricultural labourers’ cottages, meantime, are increasingly 
scarce in proportion to even a slowly growing population. One 
notices as much as ever the state of almost servile subjection in 
which these labourers live. Like richer and better-educated folk 
they become passionately attached to their homes, into which 
i course of time they have put something of themselves. But 
a occupy these only during the pleasure of some tyrannical 
armer-employer, some local Lady Bountiful as tyrannous and 
ae as any man, some petty-minded cleric or pompous 
the a ieaeud to) any such landlord or landlady their politics, 
of a ee and even family life are subjected. I have known 
and eae who had lived in one home for nearly thirty bos 
month by a large family being told to go at the end o : 
horse ce an angry farmer, to whom he had objected that a P pee : 
Lot ea well enough for work. It is true that the : poe 
Perhaps ey out, because other influence was brought Stee 
Your cotta a it was not seriously meant. But ai ae 
any a a » your garden, your dwelling-place on such & e 
ng couple would fain marry but cannot do so pe ’ 
© man’s manne’ to be obtained within roasonabl Se M 
Family | Ce of work. They therefore drift apa 


ife and the procreating of children, One may truly 
= 2P2 
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-or poor or middle class. Beautiful scenery is not too oe ger is 
‘Britain. We should retain what we have by means © n 
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< vias 
: : : gani : 
social workers that if only philanthropists of the Ronit ang 


would construct blocks of dwellings for married coupl 
children only, they would be great benefactors of their 
men and of their country. 

In the rural districts there is the same difficulty, a wante 
sufficient cottage accommodation for the agricultural laboure 
and his wife, and the large family they would like to have, i 
soon as that family exceeds two or three, the restrictions 
space make the situation intolerable, especially now that educa. 
tion and a growing refinement are spreading through the land 
even to the agricultural classes. What is the result? Al] ane 
the country decent folk are limiting their output of children. 
The birth-rate is steadily decreasing, because the production of 
children is virtually penalised. It is not, at any rate, fostered, 
subsidised, encouraged, even by the newest social legislation; 
and Woman, awakening at last to the injustice of the treatment 
accorded her during the last ten thousand years or so, is declining 
the thankless martyrdom which is too often the condition o 
parentage among the English poor. i 

Bring this home—this lack of cottage accommodation—to the 
average Radical politician, ‘and he at once thinks of whose pi | 
can be curtailed, what strip of open country can be built over- 
unless, indeed, he gets into office, and then he favours 4 policy | 
of political economy and laisser aller. The ideal of the Tabon 
representative is our England all workmen’s. dwellings, inter | 
spersed with football areas, Battersea Parks, and Epping Forests 
Neither phase is reasonable. ‘We must have more cane 
comely house accommodation for the breeding classe, i} 
labouring classes in town, and, above all, in the county: ihe | 
it need not be with the State as landlord, nor ie at 
employer of labour. The elective municipalities, Coun i 
District Councils should build and let the cottages, which wt t 
occupiers should be given reasonable facilities :for owning met 
right ; all to be done thriftily and with a proper interest © ip | 
public money expended. There is no lack of suitable ll | 
build on, nor is there the slightest need for destroying use id 


n breg 
ES ‘with 
felloy. 
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ards those who maintain it for more or less public 
There should, on the other hand, be severe restric- 
ith the liberty of the subject to destroy what is 


cation. 
orfering W1 Sen 
Pe general admiration and what cannot be replaced when 
att 


a destroyed. 
Oe must be some town or country authority which shall 


peas mie pores. (Oiler. Such on aiiion A 

d yet to restrain t ec j! ee an ori y, or example, 
5 jd not have permitted the exquisite little village of Kingston 
Mer irsotebire, 600 feet above Swanage, to have had much of its 
in ty spoilt by the recent erection of a huge and ugly church 
pee 7 a proportion in size to the accommodation required, ian 
Bc, disagreeable resemblance to some foreign temple, such 
f one might expect to find at exotic places like Woking or 
Willesden. There still remains the beautiful old fifteenth- 
century church of Kingston. ‘Too small for the purpose,’ I was 
told; but surely it might have been enlarged at less expense 
than the cost of erecting close by—dominating and falsifying all 
the landscape—a building of Byzantine style and disproportionate 
size, as wrath-provoking in its way as the staggering cathedrals 
in bad Gothic erected by priestly zeal and emigrant generosity in 
humble, one-storied Irish hamlets. 

The Sussex coast, the coasts of Kent, Essex, Devonshire, 
and Norfolk are being made as ugly as speculative builders and 
land companies can make them.? Surely this is a national loss? 
Not perhaps to the wealthy, who avoid the English seaside resorts, 
and can refresh their eyes and intellects abroad; but for the 
poor, the increasingly intelligent poor in the English cities, who 
seek for beauty where it once was and where it should still be 
preserved, it is a great deprivation. Let any irredeemably ugly 
district—and there are many such in England and a few in 
Treland—be built over and planted with artificial parks and 


U Ni or our architectural 
3 All along 
oa early 2 
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Ca ce, or even 
: ourne Mountains. (What 


a ? 
ildi d landscapes 
at their ba e last should be, and how the Re T i a d 
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pleasure gardens, and let us in addition not hesitate i Sey 
use of coal, iron, lead, tin, and salt mines ; of chin o) 
chalk, slate, marble and granite quarries. But there Dogji 


ew Moy ae 
1 


many elm-and-wild-rose-bordered lanes, rolling downs of ep 
8 


cropped turf, deer parks, abbeys, castles, sand-hill, m 
warrens, fens and trout streams, heaths and tors, whines ant 
excluded from eligibility as building sites. Let ie went 
monuments of our past history, intact and unaltereg | T 
for hidden sanitation), villages like Penshurst or Corfe net 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, forbidding date 
introduction into such of visible corrugated iron or inate ths 
advertisements. OF the 
And in’ our big towns let us build upwards, not 
We spread ourselves where we ought to concentra 
suburb, what garden city, can compare with Savernake Pot 
with a village nestling in the Sussex downs; or even with 
Georgian-Annian Hampstead, as painted by Ford Madox-Broyn) 
No town house should be less than three stories high. Lok i 
the squalor of Bermondsey or outer Brighton; an expanse ¢f 
innumerable mean houses of two low stories only. Those wh 
dwell in lofty tenements are inspired by the view and the better 
air. Lifts have annihilated the trouble of ascent and descent, 
Let London and all our big centres of population imitate Nev 
York, and cease to encroach on the rural scenery around them. 


outwards 


te. Whi 


Legislation can do much to save our vanishing flora atl | 
encourage the replanting of our waste spaces with wholesome and 
productive forests. But education is even more required thi 
legislation, though it needs perhaps legislation to improve o 
woefully misdirected education, to change radically the cura 
in the State, the Provided, Public, and Private schools. Ox 
children must be brought up to appreciate and to respect beaut} 
and not only the sensuous beauty of landscapes, flowers, a 
beasts, buildings, pictures, and sculpture, but the beauty * f 
thought which is inspired by the wonderful things of the y | 
by all the manifestations of creative energy, whether thoy va 
the form of millipede or paradise bird, of leaping soln a | 
pursuing otter, black Australian or long-legged Nile n | 
pygmy or English peeress, birch trees coming into He a is | 
snake armed for its fell purpose, or nightingale pours i bo | : 
. nuptial song. The toad must be viewed by the cong ab i 
not as a defenceless and perhaps poisonous creature to be woy | = 
or stamped on, but as the valuable ally of the gardener K ri i 
ing hosts of slugs and Wireworms, and further as wa 5 | 
of a type that twenty or thirty millions of years 280 w jaie 
the earth, when the mare’s tail of our ditches WS th 
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los 

| j rato 
i ai not thirst to destroy all the big game and game birds 
an seas, ‘his reach, nor stand by unprotesting when backward races 
: tiene driven to desperation, or uneatable egrets, rollers, 
be sters terns, and trogons are shot wholesale for the decora- 
cent bee- , 3 
H tion of women § heads. 


Tt takes all sorts to make a world. There should be room 
in Bast Africa for the brave and handsome Masai as well as for 
a British farmer. On the other hand, it is—as Sir Everard im 
Thurn has recently pointed out—absurd to reserve nearly all the 
area of the Fiji Archipelago—7435 square miles, equal in area 
to all Wales (7434 square miles)—for 87,000 native Fijians of 
Melanesian race, a people with a birth-rate below their death- 
rate, an apparently doomed race, in spite of missionary and 
administrative efforts, and one which has suffered no wrongs 
from Europeans. 2500 square miles would be ample provision 
for the present and future needs of such a people, who will 
probably in course of time mingle with and derive fresh vigour 
from the not far distantly related natives of South India. This 
arrangement would then leave nearly 5000 square miles open 
to colonisation by Europeans, Indians, and Polynesians. 

In short, to frame and guide our policy, both at home and 


and abroad, we want a general stocktaking of the British Empire 
mal carried out, systematically, scientifically, impartially, and thor- 
han oughly ; showing (1) the various racial elements of our population 
Ti of 500,000,000 human beings, the approximate values of the differ- 


ent races and tribes in physical and mental vigour, degree of 


education, commercial and industrial output, criminality, birth-rate 
and death-r 


uty, i ate and likelihood of expansion ; (2) the known mineral 
ird; ‘ice (3) the flora, in its economic and aesthetic values, the 
J af Plants and trees threatened with extinction and deserving of 
ond, protection, or the harmful weeds that should be exterminated; 
ay in ‘he fauna, with an enumeration of harmful insects, or other 
n 0 vertebrates, fish, reptiles, birds or beasts (if there are any) 


whi 
ich should be exterminated, or at any rate not protected, 


ecg : : 
Use of their attacks on human interests, and a still more 


Careful Se 


oe | reptil tting-forth of the rare and interesting living forms~ 
m 1 es, bir s, and beasts especially—requiring protection. ; Sa 
ai oats for such a report exist to some extent already Wepre 
the Ging of the India Office or of the Government of India, H E 
the z al Office, at Kew Gardens, the British Museum, AR 


ulture logica] Society, at the Board of Trade and Board of Dee f; F 
? and In the Government Departments of the daughter ae ; 
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rea 


Ñ 
nations. But seeing the particulars that are lackin H 
necd for considering these questions in the light of and th 
recent scientific knowledge and means of research it AE ty 
well to send out commissions to study special Jo Calitieg Ù 
portions of the Empire.” In 
After this stocktaking we should then be in ą 
realise what legislation—fiscal, preventive, punitoy 
and protective—was required both in our British Parlin 
in the legislatures of India and of the daughter nations TA 
torates and Colonies. With regard to the daughter nati 
could only advise if the administrative control over these a 
sources—mineral, vegetable, animal, and human—yorp te 
sufficient or were not properly applied ; perhaps, indeed, not a 
advise, but set out the facts and leave readers and electors in i 
Dominions to draw their own conclusions and take their o 
remedies. 
This general Commission of Inquiry must go very special 
into the economic value of birds in the balance of nature. Bird, 
like sparrows, that do great damage to crops must be instanced: 
they may even be recommended for reduction or extinction; the 
damage done by gulls or petrels to edible fish may be estimated 
(if it is appreciable) as a set-off against either their beauty in the 
landscape or their guano-producing habits. Insect-eating birls 
must be especially studied in relation to their effect on the 
reduction of insect, worm, arachnid, or molluscan pests. Usel 
species in this respect must be singled out correctly by name fr 
local protection. Rare species in danger of extinction, species 
remarkable for beauty of plumage, form, or song, as well as for 
economic values (like eider duck, grebe, ostrich, game birds, 
and the guano-producing sea birds) must be catalogued for the 
same purpose. 
The Imperial and the subordinated Indian and Colonial legs 
latures, together with the Governments of the daughter nath 


foster’ 
OSterin, 


le 
jil 


; A ich it Ws 
a * The Colonial Office deserves commendation for the care with aon 


examined anthropologically Southern Nigeria. This survey show Gold o 
Simik 


surveys of the population of British Tropical America, of Ceylon, 
and Oceania should be carried out. The daughter nations of C 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand would no doubt contribute : | 
while the Indian Government has ready for publication reports W c. i tell © ! 
together with the contributions of the Royal Asiatic Society, ¥ oz tere’ ing 
almost all we require to know of the diverse and extraordinarily m et a 
peoples of the Indian Empire, from South Arabia to Siam, from Se jendil q 
í Afghanistan to Ceylon and the Maldives. Can one imagine & mo w f 
$ Imperial gift to King George the Fifth than a comprehensive and accnt pne’ SA 
i of the people and products of his Empire, or a compilation which w ergi for f 
greater educational value for statesmen and politicians, for the 
schoolmasters, and captains of industry ? 
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combine by local protective and inhibitory edicts, by 
n A Fecal regulations, to suppress the iniquitous— 
custo 2 dless and excuseless—traffic in the plumage of wild 
pecause ae birds, of sea birds or birds of special marvellousnesg 
ah like the emu and cassowary, the ocellated Honduras 

and eae ’ South or Central American trogons and maniking 
turkey, © A pirds, lyre birds, and crowned pigeons. The Peis 
feathers and the economic use of feathers in textile in- 


e the ostrich) actually encouraged. The suppression of 
ihe use of more or less rare bird-skins will turn the attention of 
women more and more to the graceful and beautiful plumes 
of the ostrich, which are obtained from the living bird with 
absolutely no pain or distress. If there 1s an industry wholly 
deserving of Imperial encouragement it is ostrich farming. Nor 
should we oppose the establishment of Zoological Gardens and 
breeding aviaries, public and private reservations and parks all 
over the world. Such institutions might bring about in course 
of time the domestication of many a beautiful and useful beast 
or bird at present leading a hazardous existence in the threatened 
wilds. 

An agitation is again arising for leave to destroy the big game 
of Africea—especially in Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and East Africa— 
Wherever there are possibilities of European settlement. The 
plea advanced now is that the big game, more than man or the 
smaller mammals or birds, serve as reservoirs for trypanoso- 
eee bacillic disease-germs, which are then conveyed by 
This ar es or ticks to the blood of domestic animals and man: 
eo should be examined with scientific impartiality, 
men or a great is the blood-lust on the part of young English- 
va i er colonial-born cousins that they are for ever trying 
the loca) E excuse to destroy whatever is large or striking È 
not be A - At the same time a love of wild ba m 
of fertile ie to close to human settlement considerau E. 

less m - But I should like to ask the advocates for Ta 
auna of Ane as the extermination of the larger manri 
Where big ica how it is that in Western and Foreste a a 
© human e is scarce or almost non-existent (owing mana 
and ma oan on), tsetse flies should swarm and yn x 
*) in R od üseases be more common than (and quite as = y 

esia and Nyasaland? In parts of West and Central 
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Africa it would seem even that there hag been a 

$ if > Tt re ea : me į 
the numbers or the activities of tsetse flies, gad Netea 
flies, mosquitoes and grass ticks, and there ar flieg 
myself, ascribe this to the recent considerable 
their plumage) of birds feeding on flies anq ticks, A 
the absence or the recent elimination of big game i y TY te 

. ai ] 3 : .~ 0 the a. 
basin and forested West Africa does not Coincide qin Me 
lessening of noxious insects or germ diseases, Where mi ty 
improvement in the health of man and of domestic a 
taken place it has been due to clearing undergrowth 
long grass, all the type of thick, scrubby vegetation whia y 
bours the low-flying, disease-conveying insects. The be 
parts of Africa for black man and white man alike are thos i 
are either much cultivated or that have lost the rich un T i 
and tall herbage they once possessed. Tall trees eveni fs 
said, banana groves—do not shelter flies or gnats, insects of i 
flight hating the wind or the breeze. Short turf and ssj 
plants, even the carefully segregated and weeded plants oy 
kitchen garden, are too low for the flies’ requirements, Whi 
these insects and ticks require for their frequentation and semir 
are dense reeds and long grass, thick bushes, drooping tr: 
branches, and tangle of undergrowth. 

This is the line our preventive measures should take : cuttin 
and clearing, bush fires properly controlled, the multiplicatin 
of flocks for grazing, the digging-up and manuring of the l 
(the tsetse pupae bury themselves a few inches in the ground ai } 
suffer from disturbance of the soil, and the insect loathes manim, 
which is why it is so seldom found near human settlement) 
and above all the protection and multiplication of insect-lit 
birds. Guinea fowl and francolin, toothsome as they are, m | 
be allowed to increase and multiply, for they scratch up the n 
and devour the tsetse larvae. Egrets and most of the smal 
herons pick the tsetse off the bodies of the bigger beasts a 
branches and leaves ; bee-eaters, swallows, rollers, drongo shri | 
and many of the smaller insect-eating birds pursue it 2 u ai 
or dart at it from their perches. But perhaps its most P% | 


a Marka 
Tals hp 
; bush 4 


fi 


= 


the reckless firing of the prairies and hill sides by native eard" i] 
all big timber and does much other damage. Further ae t 
also must be undertaken before we destroy the bié ee py 
ascertain what the fly feeds on in those districts (such me” | 
of the West, East, and South-east Africa) where the. ii) 
large animals, but wherein nevertheless the tsetse si jant 

has been suggested that the fly subsists on the juice aiid a 
well as on vertebrate blood ; but no proof of such vee? 
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T P malcules) from the blood of one creature to the veins of 

: | er, it might take all the toll it liked from man or beast. 

‘ie aD i restriction of the big game of Africa (as of India, 
ysi, America, and Europe) to reserves is inevitable. If 


may be impossible even in tas of time to preserve all species 
thus, for some die out when only Biren a confined space in which 
to feed and breed. But during the reserve stage every reason- 
able attempt should be made to domesticate the more striking, 
beautiful, or useful forms; just as we should endeayour by 
domestication to preserve the more remarkable forms of duck, 
goose, swan, pigeon, pheasant, paradise bird, the rhea and emu, 
as well as the ostrich, the storks and herons (splendid scavengers, 
snake-and-insect-eaters), the scarlet ibis, roseate spoonbill, 
flamingo, crowned crane and great bustard. 
Protection of beasts or birds is to be seen in its selfish and 
ridiculous forms in the abuse of pheasant culture in the English 
woods and the misplaced cult of fox-hunting (and consequently 
fox preserving) in the southern, western, and eastern counties. 
Formerly, of course, ground game—hares and rabbits—were 
preserved to an unreasonable extent, and the unfortunate farmer 


eating was obliged to submit to their ravages with a good grace and 
Be without compensation. Pheasant, grouse, and partridge shoot- 
hesi | 128 1s not a cruel sport, and it is excellent training for the eye 


= ee handling of guns. Moreover, thanks to the pheasant 
ae rouse, some of our most beautiful woodland and moorland 
Pe P preserved to us unbuilt over, unfurrowed by the 
newly ie t 1s only in its extreme forms—generally amongst the 
pe uiched and newly inducted into country ways—that 
munit en me becomes hurtful to the interests of the com- 
of nature, lefly through its attendant upsetting of the balance 
“pend on it ue keepers, anxious—because their emoluments 
Magpie ae a record production of pheasants, kill every ia 
edgehog j kestrel, sparrow-hawk, weasel, stoat, badger, an 
Shoulg a on the estate by gun, trap, or snare, lest these cea 
Hee of se some toll of their pheasants’ eggs oF poults. The 
Noxious uch destruction is soon seen in the increase of many - 
busheg fetles ang moths (whose larvae do great damage to the ae 
ĉes and the adjacent gardens and nut orchards), 
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badger likewise—so abominably persecuted by ke : 
ofttimes ignorant squirearchy of the West and ho ang ù 
in many ways a useful beast, and digs a Vole ng 
burrows to devour their young. The Over-protecti ti 
pheasant therefore leads to an increase in voles aia Mh a th 
is sometimes disastrous to the farmer and fruit-crower, ©, Thig 

Fortunately the pheasant preserver is the co F 
that worse foe to national cottage and yeoma 
southern England—the fox preserver. Fox-hunt 
most foolish and unprofitable of the hundred religions—e A 
its shibboleths—followed by the English upper classe 
pursuit of the fox with hounds and on horseback no doubt 3 
ceeded almost directly wolf-hunting in Britain, and | 
middle nineteenth century was a harmless pastime eno . 
though a less expeditious way of keeping foxes down ina 
districts than the use of traps, guns, and poison. But int 
middle of the last century it became fashionable, and a spec 
attribute of the landed gentry. It was consequently taken y | 
enthusiastically by the larger and larger class that migrated fa 
Surbiton to Horsham, or from Belsize Park to Buckingham a! 
faisait souche de famille, steeping itself in all orthodox count 
pursuits and burying the ‘cit’ in the squire. This form of at 
door exercise may still be permissible—if we assume that weit 
not blamable in torturing to death a highly intelligent mammi | 
—in the as yet desolate parts of Ireland or the irredeemably vw 
and cold, clayey districts of the English midland counties; bi | 
it ought to be prohibited elsewhere in the United Kingdom, a 
most of all in the east, west, and south of England, mi 
poultry farming could becarried on as profitably as it 8? 
Belgium and France. One is told, of course, by scandalised 0% 
servatives that fox-hunting is a splendid school for riders: © 
making of our cavalry, etc. etc. Rubbish. Very few 0 A 
great cavalry officers have been fox-hunters, oF willis Ai 
hunters, and practically none of the troopers. A large PP : 
tion of our mounted soldiers are recruited from towns®™ wh 
never learned to ride until they entered the riding S¢ a “et 4 
Boers were admittedly the cunningest, most enduring o ae 
recent warfare has known, but they, like their Con p 
Wild West, would probably show themselves duffers #2 pol Ji 
ing feld; at any rate, they never practised in thi a 
steeplechasing. 

The last thing I desire to do is to underval 
exercise, an accomplishment, a necessary art in W 


` 


vert enemy 
a Pros erity i 
Ing 1s one at 4, 


ue ridi? 
ar. are, a 
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z lead the field, can play at being the fox and give 
follow in pursuit @ long, tricky, and exciting run. Or, 
follow hounds, some red-herring device can be em- 
Bees) But in reality if more elaborate mastery of the horse, 
: > dangerous and thrilling sport is wanted than gallops on 


ca 


u 
i i ao or moors, OF trotting through parks and lanes, there is 
a ‘ai aa absolutely unobjectionable sport, involving no cruelty 


to animals and little danger to the steed. As horses become 
cheaper under the competition of motor engines, polo on the 
village green might well become as much an English pastime of 
the peasantry as it is the village tournament of the north-west 
Indian peoples. Polo for women would be less dangerous than 
fox-hunting and much better training for the eye, hand, and 


inil temper. It could be played, moreover, without injury to poultry 
piil farming, growing crops, or herbaceous borders. It would lead to 
el} no trespass, neither to the divorce court, in which so many fox- 


hunters figure. 

It would be a great pity to exterminate the fox. Let him 
keep a place in the British fauna with the wild cat, marten, 
polecat, seal and stag. But it is a farce introducing foxes from 
Germany or Hungary into tidy, bowery, flowery, agricultural and 


horticultural counties where cottagers and farmers might hope 
yui, to make money out of poultry breeding and egg selling. Over 
s; bt the greater part of Sussex poultry farming has become too pre- 
m, a} carious and disheartening an occupation, owing to the super- 
ee} abundance of fo 


ducks, ge xes and the ravages they make among the fowls, 
avai fe and turkeys. ‘Shut them up at night,’ shouts the 
Teformer *~eenerally a retired City gentleman and ardent tariff 
across th who snarls at our importing eggs and poultry from 

e Channel. But the foxes as often as not attack by 


; i a in the fields and hedgerows, and to carry on poultry keeping 
y 0 nie a f the farmer or cottager must allow a free wandering 
; pi a ae m the daytime over field, fallow, and stubble. And 
gef e ctermine Perea and the powers of climbing and jumping of 
of By tons it ie fox are so great that in spite of ordinary precau- 
5 pus the sleg “pens, ever and again, that the fox gets ın amongst 
podl df Slaying. Bee birds and kills, kills, kills, for the pleasure of 

ae bean ° write thus bitterly have been let off lightly, 


pot extraordinary and expensive precautions. Yet 
to me to lose fourteen pullets in a night, and ever 


San an $ Y 
"nwary duck or guinea hen. But my farme 
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neighbours have suffered heavily. One man ene) 
chalk pit with a high wire fence and kept therein «O84 a 

of white Leghorns. But the fox or foxes climbea lange Mi 
summer night and killed over sixty fowls, Fite eng 
poultry were killed in one day, in the stubble, at ri heag, 
stead. ‘But the Hunt gives compensation.’ yo, noter tin 
ingly and baitingly ; eighteenpence each for birds ia Bru, 
worth at the show or in the market five or six sh at ate Ue 

In Hast Sussex matters are much worse than jn th 

half of the county, where the leading landowners T © Wein 
to their tenants and have no great sympathy for E Consider, 
pastime, mainly kept up for the benefit of a few : mee 
round Horsham. At any rate, they do not tum the ta 
out for complaining or for threatening to kill a fox at siti 
in north-east Sussex two or three landowning familie k 
making things intolerable for five months of the hunting a 
by riding recklessly over their tenants’ or their neighbours’ a 
rock gardens, bulb plantations, asparagus beds, and ery 
lawns; while all the year round their imported foxes play m 
havoc among the plain and fancy poultry that poor or mtw 
wealthy persons must give up keeping fowls or ducks. Complain 
are met with insolence, and tenants valuing their landlord's gu 
will must put up with the occasional damage they sustainorla 
for some less tyrannously over-ridden district. It is conditi 
like these—happily rare in such an extreme form—which ey 
the need of land legislation and the hatred among the pu 
classes of holders of large properties, a hatred often leading të 
ungrateful lack of recognition of the part so many great i 
owners have played for the past century and a half in devel | 
and preserving so much of the beauty of British landscapes 
of the British fauna and flora. 


illings, 


H. H. Jonxst 
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Jr anyone still doubt that love is going out of fashion, a bird's- 

view of the German book-market (fictional department) 
a help to convince him. Once ‘more if is literally 
crowded with books which call themselves novels, but 
each of which is so burdened by its message’ and in such a 
hurry to deliver it, that mere human affections have got to take 
a second, and third—and sometimes no place at all. Here we 
have the enthusiastically national, the speculatively philosophical, 
the social-political, the psycho-pathological, the semi-scientific 
novel; while the love-story, pure and simple, survives only in 
isolated specimens, and will at this rate soon be as definitely 
extinct as any prehistoric monster. In turns we are implored, 
or admonished, to change either our politics or our creed, to 
refuse obedience to our husbands while exacting none from our 
children, to live the simple life, or hob-nob with our housemaids 
and coachmen, generally to rid ourselves of prejudices and turn 
the principles inside out, being promised the agreeable discovery 
er as a turned petticoat—they will wear quite as well 
Vig aa F side. But as for Romeo and Juliet, Paul and 
os a and all those other men and women who were lovers 
TAA a else a long way afterwards—scarcely the 
tation în ima And this from the most sentimental 


er ea pect is the sexual novel. But no one out of his or 
Particular q gnis this with the love-story ; and, as a rule, this 
Who usual] ON is abandoned to enterprising beginners, 
intere: A Siart with the fixed idea that indecency and genius 


to a terms, while the masters of the craft prefer 


f Wi 
| Cither 
Advance for Hosophise or to preach. Perhaps this signifies an 
noe can I oe Far be it from me to deny. Yet one 
B mttu, i à upon myself to declare that it is not aan 
d Sent as wh : ae 

a tee Telaxatio en a novel was considered a sagans OF 


a. But“ $ Ja.’ For the 
| tling «eetual oe nous ayons changé toutscela 


| the pO “self the day 
Tims o L and to find in its pages, thinly disguised, 


itical or social business problem which his fagged a 
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bl 


t 

t 

y 

One of the—very much qualified—exceptions to th; ' b 

furnished by Elisabeth von Heyking, the creator of tho 7 Tile. 1 
which did nat—reaeh—him, but which certainly read 4 

readers of all nationalities than almost any other ed Ur 3 

season. Ille mihi is the somewhat far-fetched title she i hf Ja 

nE ; : . S cho. g 

this time, and which she sees herself obliged laborious g 
expound : yi 

‘ As the words stand here (in a dilapidated inscription y 

. + : : z TA nik i 

wall of an ancient Florentine villa) they signify “This to e i 

But doubtless they are the fragments of the Horatian sji i 
“Jlle terrarum mihi praeter omnes angulus ridet ”— Amon; 

i nooks of rth this one greets me with laughter.’ ae 5 
It is not until the last page of the novel that the applicatie 
becomes apparent; and it is only the wrecks of their happins 

which Wolf and Ilse bring to the harbour of this Flore} ° 

villa. ; 

If I range Ille mihi among the love-stories it is not been: à 
it is that alone. With almost as much right it might be ali! 

a political pamphlet; all depends upon the point of view. W| 

considering that all its events turn upon that obsolete thing!) 

great passion, I have preferred to give it the benefit of the tet ; 

The first part, indeed, is genuine story-telling, although) y 

a background which is in itself a theme, and marked by art aa 

lessness of exposure which proclaims the broad outlook ua h 

l travelled mind. Elisabeth von Heyking does not spate“ g 

i her compatriots or her country; yet-I doubt wh oe Hd q 

5 - jrony-are flying 

c 

18 pi ef 

Ta 


5 oft 
enemies, never relaxing sufficiently to allow the cu oh 
beautiful to flourish, is a good thing to make fun ae “i 
authoress makes excellent fun of it, and yet cone” 


fi 
favour. Theophil von Zehren, th ud pat 
cation of a rigorous sens d 


gal 
e qu 
the whole clan of Zehren-Kummerfelde and he r 
including the unfortunate Mechtildis with the a 
whose phenomenal plainness is too much even for the © as A 
hey are al% 


aesthetic tastes of marriageable Junkers—the 


$ z ne 
almost repulsive, yet collectively well-nigh 1% ; 


] 
i 
i 
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1913 É 


As a certain Italian Countess says of 


in their way excellent people, but t} i 
ọ are In their way ple, hey lack t 4 
All tens the an les_of life. _ We foreigners are particularly ae 
which. ae of inborn amiability in this country. 
by the ra 
|, to whom Ilse repeats the remark, declares : 
7 


Amiability alway 
about it. 
great. l ' 
No, that it certainly is not.” The pages of Ille mihi bristle 
with excellently hit-off touches of Prussian arrogance. Take, for 
instance, Frau von Zehren’s entry into the drawing-room of an 

Ambassador’s wife : 
Frau von Zehren threw one_single, inquisitorial _ Mema anan a 
and instantly inher mind classified them—correctly and cans 


guests, 
tefptuously—as_“Non-P russians2——— 


And even the two old chanoinesges, who, although Zehrens, 
are weak enough to give way to occasional movements of kind- 
ness, contribute their item. ‘We must not forget,’ they 
leniently, in answer to a criticism of the Italian Countess above- 
mentioned, ‘we must not forget that she is not a German.’ 

Nor does the typically German ‘cringe’ before authority 
escape Elisabeth von Heyking’s scourge. The most purely 
delightful specimen of this is the answer given by the wife of a 
councillor to the wife of a Minister : ‘ How strange that I should 
meet you here,’ the Minister’s wife has just said, ‘for last night 
S actually dreamed of you.’ Whereupon the ‘lesser’ woman 
half tose in her chair, with a hasty inclination, submissively 
Be ‘But, Your Excellency, that would have been my 
an ne an highly ‘Specialised milieu the youthful Ilse has been 
or. Sh Short-sighted father, anxious only to see her provided 
against n a of the Zehren make, and therefore has no chance 
she at ae Brimful of what she considers to be her ‘ mission, 
tablish X to take her part in the government of the n 
shouldereg i » to make herself indispensable to her boi e- 
fields. 1p usband, only to find herself superfluous on both these 
the reins E o Paantine mother-in-law has no idea of yielding ce 
: lscovers th rae of her store-room or of her son. By degrees . ai 
heir. a aa all she was wanted for was to provide the ea 
Reached, ies “na year has passed without the desired a aa 
ans to th contemptuous eyes and pursed lips © ae 

last the e tenth degree tell her that she is @ failure. ate 

o pyy Pe arises, it is only to be destroyed by an 20% 

XXIV No. eas ae 


pins 
rentin: 
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5 a EA Tr ; By 
which nearly costs [se her lle, and from this mom 
] i 1 . D 

hope of averting the fiasco of her marriage is abandon me 

This, of course, is the juncture at which the inevitabie i 

j Kr i inevits . 3 Dla a. 
has to step in. It 1s equally inevitable, in thig case” tt 


should be a diplomat; else how should Elisabeth a that i 
find opportunity Lor unpacking a few more of those qi Stig 
reminiscences which may be said to be her spécialités. Ou, 

It is only from the moment that Wolf von Walden i 
her life that Tlse can be said to live. The struggle betw 
and passion is sharp but brief, and is terminate 


eps iy 
Cen diyy 


7 


ated by a dy 


cut than is usual with such things. Ilse’s naive appeal i 
Trusband to give her back her freedom is met by stony a hi 
and it requires the sacrifice of her fortune to obtain ihe ies 
divorce. E 

And now begins the long martyrdom of Ilse and Woli 
way of thorns they have to tread, with bleeding feet, bleedin 
hearts, and which yet becomes almost a flowery path berw 
trodden side by side. Pursued by the revengeful hatred of i: 
mighty clan of Zehrens, cold-shouldered by the uncompromijy 
‘Prussian society, which cannot forgive him for having marie 
divorced woman, Wolf von Walden has to fight every step of hi 
upward way. For years the two are tossed about from o: 
obscure post to the other, rich in risks and exhausting work, a! 
poor in all chances of distinction. Their healths are undermnei, 
their child falls a victim to a malignant climate; the. comio 
of the age, the amenities of society scarcely exist for the esile 
Yet they do not complain, but through it all cling to each owt 
like two shipwrecked beings, their mutual support being t | 
pensation enough. This is why, despite its unmistakel# 
‘ purpose,’ Ille mihi deserves to be ranged among love-tales. 4 

It is in this latter portion of the book that the “PUM | 
emerges. Here we are afforded more than one glimps” risl 
machinery of diplomacy, and of those wheels witam © |, 
which, while grinding a the fortunes of nations, likewise 

This is what they did with that of Wolf von Walden. iy) 
after years of inglorious slaving his first chance comes, ig ith 
to be hurled down from the height which he had chi" re 
such difficulty, and upon which his foot slips £0 quickly. nity 
into the face of the German Government, the accusation opp 
openly flung of exposing its representatives and ther pel i 
them hastily, under the influence either of panic or o PON | 
Tn his new post Wolf has found a combination of OF" g| 
presenting a favourable chance, ready to be seize ‘i “af 
reported his observations, he receives a reply wid eat o 
him to convey an ultimatum to the Republican | 
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a: The fever of mingled expectation and exulta- 
he 18 acer hich the result is awaited—as well as the result itself— 
on in a scene which is the best in the book. 


Legation could carry on any occupation that day. One 


; every moment the answer of the 


Govern ” averyone was glad of the pretext of having to dress for 


ay eigh. wr Now that the naval officers had withdrawn Ilse 
E oi for a space in the garden, alone with Wolf. How often in 

i sti Jays was she to think back of this moment! The tiny humming. 
as a shot past her and buried their long, sharp beaks and their ae 
R Pma heads_in_the purple and_orange-coloured canna blossoms. ‘The 


um of the birds, the chirp of the grasshoppers wer 


siherwise it wag as still all around them as though they stood not in a 
herwise it wat EA e 


; 3 solitary hacienda, redeemed f 4 
ediy town garden, but on a so-rcary Aag ’ : rom the primeval 
ca iam ,. . They re-entered the house. And this too Ilse was to remember 


in after-days—how, being dressed, she had stood for a moment before the 
mirror, making fast a sprig of golden-brown orchids, which matched her 


sig hair and her great brown eyes so well. A little pale and transparent she 
leda too had become during these years in the tropics, though less so than Wolf; 
at te but it was still a charming image that smiled back at her. A little home 
j on air would soon bring back the former freshness, but, above all, Wolfs 
a success; and that stood close now, almost within touch. Ah, life was 
i beautiful after all, with all its excitements and all its great aims! 
uned, Radiantly she entered her husband’s dressing-room, where he waited 
nfars for her. Just then there was a knock at the door. A servant handed 
ylle, a despatch to the Minister. He tore it open. 
other Ah, at last! From home!’ cried Wolf, relieved. ‘A good thing 
‘(ol maT brought the chiffre up with me! Help me, Ilse; perhaps we can 
vl decipher it before the guests arrive. It is not long.’ 
anal | eae was already kneeling on a footstool, and looking up in the hand- 
a he sate ae Spee Ae read to her out of the telegram, and of which 
pos eee n the translation under each number in turn 
013," di : 
of Ü? “6034 e nied Wolt. Non valeur, answered Ilse. ‘580 ’—‘ In,’ 
heel ‘hy hi e Interest,’ ‘1313 ’—‘ of the service,’ ‘607’—‘ and,’ ‘157’— 
“| Y highest command,’ 
ge olf was now looking oy J i i 
ast enough, and j § over I]so’s shoulder; the thing was not going 
ye turning the rs 1t was so strange a beginning. With shaking hands, 
eal ' Temoved ae ges evor more hastily, they read on together: ‘You are 
15 ‘ of absence for your present post, and recommended to take a long leave 
a | “ation a naa x health, after handing over the affairs of the 
eft hey had nyval.’ 
5 quit ae eyes, ae turned o pallor, and stared at each other with 
om) aS and i Suddenly, requiring a hold, Ilse grasped at the man’s 


Tyas sobbed. a completely changed voice—the voice of a frightened 

med only answer 20Ud. ‘Wolf, Wolf! What does it mean?’ And 

; p aically, epo her with another question, which he kept repeating 
am tgh the sue why? But why all this?’ : 

Pa oyu the nee windows the evening breeze, blowing in, pub out the 

a against Het-table. In the dark room the two now stood, closely 

each other. They spoke no word; but each held the other 

2 Q2 $ 
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fast, in a common terror of all that was not themselves o¢ 
acompcheaity_ which nhs Noor vas sing Alig 
“There came another knock; and they started apart, and em 
tion of having stood thus for a whole eternity, The a haq N 
a few minutes ago, had brought the telegram again sion Sevag 
and announced ‘ The officers are assembled in the dr 1M the g b 
first carriages are just entering the garden.’ , ang 

‘We are coming at once,’ answered Wolf. Automatica r ; 
the chiffre case in a drawer, folded up the telegram ana e loek i 
pocket. ‘Now let us go down,’ he said to Ilse; and at tha tik 
E ei) 


held her fast for a moment, to say ‘ Before the strangers SAN 
of course.’ ate Silas 


awing-room Mi 


Wolf retains enough moral strength to make a w 
but on the voyage back his shaken constitution suc 
overworked brain gives way, and he reaches Germa 
find refuge in an asylum. It is to Ilse’s indefatigable and | 
x 5 D . Te 
ingly intelligent care that the doctors attribute the miracle ¢ 
the stricken man’s mental recovery; though more than a yj 
passes before, leaning on her shoulder, he is able to cros tk 
threshold of his prison and to face life again, right over tẹ 
ruins of his shattered career. It is to the Florentine villa Tit 
the Hovatian inscription that the two much tried lovers fle 
to a haven. In this same villa they had sat on their wedine 
day, and within its inviting walls Wolf had for a moment iet 
the impulse to let his career go and to live only for his happins 

_ It was Ilse who, knowing well that the energy within him iè | 
"i manded an outlet, had waved off the dream and spurred bin 
back to his place in the world. And now they are returned t 

se this same spot which they need never have left, and whiti j 
though it can no longer greet their broken lives with laugh | 

i is still able to smile at them—even through tears. ME, 
Whether this reflexion is intended to point a moral an 
quite clear. More likely the book has been written for the% | 

` of the accusation above mentioned. Elisabeth von ioe A 
though enthusiastically German, is evidently not pleased ; 
the German Government, which for her taste is far too 
and retiring, far too little aggressive, in fact: Thus, 
mouth of an old sea-captain she puts the remark : 
I should like at least to keep my old boat afloat un 


waving here. On many a coast others build their nests, W. 
the guests. And yet we too need coaling stations. 


Orthy ex, 
cumbs, i 
DY only y 


til I see 0 
hile we 


And someone else says : ” he 


t i 
There is nothing to be coveted here; but in other Bate oa i 
there have been other chances, which we have most thoroughly 


i A jo we 
In this one point the authoress drops that diplom® y 
—truit of long years of habit—which wraps UP Wes 3 
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which, as we all know, have been given to us to 
But as a rule she is evidently of opinion 
eil is better than no veil at all. No 
+ Germany is ever mentioned by name. England 
ep which all over the world sows discord’; while 

jg ‘Tho ount M figure as ‘The Power of whom lately one 
na to be afraid.’ The tropical Republic over which 


Jikewise Pog to fall, though never named, is easily identified 
Walden 


as ica ar of the book may fitly be summed up in the 
ne 


Aed for colonial expansion. As such, at any rate, it 
es greeted by the German Press—in itself an instructive 
as 


circumstance. 


If the story last under discussion was a cross between a love- 
ale and the nationalist pamphlet, Volk wider Volk (‘Nation 
against Nation ’), by Walter Bloem, belongs to the latter class 
alone. To be sure there are love-stories here too—three of them, 
in fact—but in the interest of the reader’s night’s rest, it 1s 
perhaps fortunate that they should be so completely irrelevant, 
since they all three end with points of interrogation. Even the 
most prominent of these idylls—the loves of Gaston de Perceval 
and Leonore Reutlinger—is so obviously planned with the object 
of proving that a German woman need not necessarily.feteriorate 
because she loves a Frenchman, as to lose all personal elements. 
And the same idea is aimed at in the case of Leonore’s brother, 
who has become the lover of a Paris chorus- |, and through her 
almost a Frenchman. What both these cas appear to illustrate 
ind what makes it worth while to signalise this book among the 
mexhaustible flood of German ‘ war novels,’ is the obvious effort 
are If we read the author’s intentions aright, he has 
e S mental pains attempted to hoist himself on to a 
N a Soars above nationalities, from whose height the 
qualities A uniforms 1s no longer discernible, and only human 
o the het oe visible. He has not always succeeded in keeping 
Eor ea aimed at. However honestly anxious he may be 
ont from nA self-satisfaction, the truth occasionally peeps 
mmendabl € cloak of modesty. Yet the intention in itself 
gant note a e, as well as the scrupulous avoidance of the arro- 
RE, Bloem „~ mon to German trumpets. At moments, in 
: French co appears almost comically afraid of treading upon 
a tiong tha S; at others becomes almost wearisome in his repeti- 


erg Patti $ 3 
Fellow ¢ ng the Frenchman on the back and comforting the 
$ ot being a German, it really is not Herr Bloem’s — 
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fault, but only the fault of that chauvinism in whic 
o ris SN 
Se, % 


haea of a little affair with a forged chequ 


prayer for reinstatement spurned, even in the are 
his bitter humiliation to Elante, in whose arms 
the only forgetfulness attainable : 
‘Bliante! Eliante! I have no more fatherland}: 
Whereupon Eliante draws him to the window and shows Ai 
sleeping Paris. Ws liy 


Eugen Reutlinger, who has had to quit the Gerah k 
man a 

-y 

€, fi diny i 
SS Of wo, 4 


r (hs 
he has St 
oN 


‘Voila ta patrie!’ said Eliante. 
And a rumbling and a humming set up in Karl Bugen’s brai 
heart. It was as though the very foundations of his being were Hie, 3 
swept away by the wild floods of fate, and as though from ar Hr 
wrecks borne seawards something new and unknown arose—an ial 
salvation, shaken by storms, washed by waves, and yet firm land__ : 

Ah, could that indeed be? A new home? A new fatherland) Oe 
that could be earned ? i 
And later on: 


Strange! The longer he wore the French disguise the more plain, | 
he felt in himself the wonderful effect of the uniform: a_deanslonatig | 


of the-kernel_through the shell, of the essence through the. form, of tk 
l through the covering. And he was glad of it. He had no cue 
but to become a Frenchman; since he wore the vareuse he felt that } 


was actually becoming one. 


But of course counterweights to these sentiments arem 
gwanting. For instance, the reflexions made by Gaston @\ 
Perceval in the compartment of a train leaving Paris and whit | 
had just raced through a rain of Prussian bullets. 

` She was not looking at him at all; her gaze was turned in the direc i 


from where those deadly greetings had come. Towards there wl p 
looked with an expression of yearning, of welcome, and round her be 


; 3 ag 
lips lay a smile ile of secret rejoicing, of unconscious mune 
victor s smile. Se ra 


And, icy cold, a grim consciousness clutched at Gaston’s heart. el 
one there was a German, a stranger, an enemy. So abruptly © ities ff 
standing come over him that in the self-same moment, with & i 
clearness, he felt: ‘TI love her, and she is the enemy.’ 


ei 
; But the real value of the book, as of its prede? ae A 
ži Biserne Jahr, lies in the marvellously vivid description? i ee 
i remain impressed upon the reader’s brain; more as PIC mil 
than as accounts read. Tt is quite conceivable that añ ad oe 
peruser of Volk wider Volk might in after years be ‘ar | 
say whether he had actually witnessed Gambetta s “evel 
beleagured Paris, or only read about it. The yellow: "aint 
spectre balancing in the storm ; the small, lively m3” F 
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13 
1 the woollen cap drawn over his ears, gesticulating 
big nose ane advances towards it, take body hefore our eyes. 


n tO 

at carefully and hesitatingly freed itself from the earth, 
monster-peaT, fettered only by the ropes which a hundred 
as tho yellow peld fast, its underside harshly illuminated, dipped into 
ts + the starless night, a prey to each snorting breath of the 
ness Sot indescribable took hold of the hearts of the lookers-on. 
ae md as though that which was dearest to him on earth 
' pe p a ship, ready to vanish into the horrors of the Unknown. 
Y the sob which, from the depth of his soul, 

throat and right up against his closed teeth. 


q as the bo 


s 
the blac 


rose to his 
And the 


Among the battle-pieces with which the book abounds, the 
defence of a cemetery outside Beaune best deserves quotation, 
if only because it embodies the author s views about war in the 
abstract. Its horrors are painted with a broad brush, with 
‘naught extenuated ' ; and yet Volk wider Volk is not a book to 
please the Peace-at-any-price people, as the following will show : 


Strange! As Alfred, from his higher position upon the ruins of the 
chapel, could take in the whole scene—the hillocks over which lay the grey 
clouds of the enemy’s batteries, the houses and mills and depressions of 
soil, behind which the infantry of the assailants were doubtless gathering 
for a fresh attack; and here, cowering against the last poor remains of 
the englosing wall, this handful of invincibles, all bespattered to the 
shoulders with clay and earth, mixed with the shattered bones of the 
long-dead—as he overlooked all this incomprehensible, this unfathomable, 
spectacle of human rage and human obduracy, every, even the faintest, 
feeling of personal danger was blotted out, and nothing remained but a 
which | nameless sensation of wonder. It seemed no longer himself who was living 
meus experience—his ‘ I’ had sunk deep, deep down; and, for the 
erection aa the campaign, he felt his individuality merged into the 
aan we this titanic fight. Here it was no longer single men that 
ments aa poe aen, no longer regiments and divisions against regi- 
against father] e here it was nation that faced nation, fatherland 

Mand, wrestling for their highest ideals, for the fullest 


lossoms of h : 
uman virtues—o: 
Yes, that anne ver here and over there, .. . 


and that which hey, 


ie the deep, the sacred significance of this awful battle 
ete? these ice. eee death, self-sacrificing heroism—to produce these, 
ID the midst an uphold them, high above the pettiness of daily 
Utiable Slaver ot a thousand temptations of egoistical enjoyment, of 
Mission, Y to comfort—this was wars humanising, its undying 


tho E! The thy, : i : . . 
aes blotted Aen of the enemy’s artillery fell abruptly silent, as 
cone an ca for the Space of a second there reigned a silence 

thore ®, as nothing before felt. And already in the next 


Came fy, 2 
tom Captain Feiges’ lips the sharp command, ‘ Up!’ 
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Then they rose from out of their heaps of rubbish, these 
their black cloaks, their faces and hands encrusted with 
fragments and splinters of bones, and without further conn 
turned towards the enemy... - And see, there they cane 
from the west, a grey one from the south, Far in advan a 
with drawn swords; then, in a long thin line, the ora ka 
‘En avant!’ rolled along the whole advancing line; ee mal 
battalions followed. Shrilly over their heads a hundred tr © a, 
clanging out the signal, ‘Attack!’ Thus the whole moved mae Tes 
body, one being, one will... . Wards. 

In a hypnotised silence the defenders stared at the unhinde 
of this enemy, whose strength to their own was as twenty pr adian, 
of the three hundred and fifty rifles was pointed at the assailants ¢ 
eyes, taking aim over the marker, saw the wall of the enemy an ih 
ever growing; each right hand was at the trigger, yét no shot fell ; 
did the breath dare to raise the breast; even the heart-beat one any 
in the strained listening for the delivering word of command, cheg 

There at last, with the sharpness of a knifeblade 
hundred paces—fire! ’ 

And in the same instant the splendid spectacle of the audacious atiy 
had vanished, wiped away by a fire-streaked cloud of tough, yellow n 

But the west wind had risen, and, blowing back the haze over the husk 
of the defenders, unveiled the battlefield. 

Was it possible? They were not annihilated, not razed from theeant! 
They drew nearer, ever nearer! Upright, sword in hand, half tum 
in the saddle, the leaders still led the way—only that there were mta | 
many of them now. Here and there a horse rolled convulsively ont: 
ground, and over its quivering body the assailants stormed forma 
Single men—the bravest among the brave—pressed onward into the li | 
of the officers, waving their rifles over their heads defiantly, and for ery 
man. that fell another sprang to his place... . 

Nearer, and ever nearer—two hundred paces—a hundred and fl 
paces—already the leaders are at no more than eighty metres’ distare j 
the white of their bloodshot eyes, of their wildly clenched teeth, 18 vist 
a ow each single man becomes a target; two and three balls tear » if 

own. ... 

‘ Courage! Courage!’ the leaders yell, and yell the foremost a f 
and the thousands behind them answer with a roar. In vain! Thea 
break down. The attack has failed. It is the end. 


a But it was not yet the end, for before the defenders Eh 
back their breath the French cannon begin to speak on wl 
Two more attacks are repulsed. Three cartridges 27° is, ey 
remain to each man. Then, just as some are resolving t0 keep i 


third cartridge for themselves, a new trumpet signal is Deag 


at 


» it came: Po 


a 
A moment longer they looked at each other, and ther 1 
around them, as though when men pray. -oy broke 
And then they all sprang to their feet, and a cry of 197 
all those hoarse, inflamed throats : 

“They are coming! ’ 
“Prince Friedrich Karl!’ 
“That is the Third Corps.’ 
‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’ 


“Victory! Saved! Victory! Victory!” 


wha 
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y 3 
&y, 191 Pran a newspaper report, and more than a scene 
ty, his is Bo, literary brain. This is life and this is death, 
as volved © g our eyes; life with hand and foot and brain and 
ii K grips U Seo with all its horrors and all its majesty. And— 
k D j . 
e neart, © d it ig beautiful, too, the blood and the bone- 
me; pace th pan ithstanding, since the thought which lies behind it 
Ot jinters no 
ts Ves sp tiful s $ - i i 
i is ie a another passage Bloem finds expression for this 
diin thought : z was something awful, something damnable; but did not 
ht Oh yes ve that men could thus fight testify to humanity’s best 
ts; fy the mere ie highest virtues? That there exist goods for whose sake a 
Ing ay ualities, By to risk all, to cast off all the comfort, all the peaceful 
ban, nation. 18 a daily life—was it not war alone that proved this? True, 
chenta monotony struggle between two of the noblest nations of the earth; 
5 


hey not both emerge purified, raised, consecrated by the ordeal 
not outgrow their own stature during those months 
nal existence? Was it not exactly in war—through 
truly welded to nations ? 


but would they 
of battle? Did they 
of fighting for natio 
war—that they were 


smo, 
ve hes On the last page the author makes his final effort at concilia- 
) tion with tho beaten enemy ; and for this, with true dramatic, 
hi or, if you will, theatrical instinct, chooses Orléans, and the foot 
mts} of Jeanne d’Are’s monument. Here it is that the victorious 
on th Prince, having held his triumphant entry, reins his horse between 
wars the lines of parading troops, and, lifting his eyes to the bronze 
A effigy of the heroic maiden, humbly lowering her victorious sword 


before the Lord of Battle, carries his hand to his helmet in a 


nd sy} mute salute : 


istanti 


T He was doing homage to the genius of the great, splendid nation which 
vis 


had wrestled heroically against his own—until the end... . 


ear bo i Far around the bloodstained town, upon the hard-frozen soil of the 
ruitful Beauce, they lay in thousands—those dumb witnesses of France’s 
fightas |} unbroken greatness. 
w D 
e ho an ee bronze warrior-maiden up there, even to-day thou hast no 
wales aay those eyes which, so proudly humble, seek Heaven. A 
ave ft lips flows i on the Sibylline brow, even to-day; and from the fearless 
, poè when, cou aa wonderful word, whose entire significance is unveiled only 
i that Nations ; pied with a last, fateful question, it approaches either men or 
À ‘ 
opt Att thou ready to die for me?’ 


shout ie that nation 


their death-defyi 


at c 
T Which tive pt 


whose children, in answer to that question of Fate, 
ane ng ‘Yes!’ in brotherly unity. 
uch n remains a nation, in victory as in defeat. A land in 
wl ; Ana men is a fatherland. 
ke elo One Me 7 
"Whit ino Inclined to add—a writer with such healthily 
k Am 518 undoubtedly a true son of his own fatherland. 
| Ong the d 
Io keto Signalise ga rous recruits of German literature I should 
à writer with a very un-German name, as likely 
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to be heard of again.. This is Alfons Paquet, w , 
some of his high literary qualities to the French a 
veins which, with such a name, he can scarce] 
For others he is doubtless indebted to his worl 
which such widely different places as London, Vladiy 
i MATS . Ostok ; 
New York and Tokio have already been includeg Tht 
he is said to have been a commercial aspirant; s : 
alternately journalist and student; but everywhe 
on the look-out for opportunities for, ‘ placing’ i Ema, 
capital but German culture. In this sense he ian Geng 
commercial—something, in fact, of a commis voyageur p 
and intellectual wares. 1D Moy 
Yet in his novel Kamerad Fleming Paquet is not aco 
Tala is oplessiys 
German. True, the hero’s essentially German Qualities a 
evidently intended to shine against the lurid backgroun 
French defects; but Paquet’s own subject has lifted him of È 
feet and into broadly human regions. For this is one oj b 
social novels above specified—the history of an ardent, hone 
and finally disappointed Socialist, who, having discovered i 
feet of clay of the new gods, returns remorsefully to the old, Th 
actuality of the subject alone makes it worth while to tarry ow 
this book. 
Karl Fleming, whom we may not be far wrong in at les 
partly identifying with his creator, has, like Paquet himsl, | 
wandered over half the world, and from his wanderings bs 
brought back an ardent belief in Napoleon’s pronouncemél! | 
concerning the identity of politics and fate. 


y esca 


wT aa Nn we m 


m other mi 
TO a Gone 


m= ee 


gi 


ne ee RS Sen a Ser eS fey SS A Oo 


And out of the connexion of this sentence with his own cont! p 
that if one day the might of Money should be successfully broken by a 
of the spirit, even things like the misery of the masses, oF the ea ' 
satiety of blunted millionaires, could be purged from the world, a 
drawn the conclusion that on the field of political economy »: ub 
were still discoveries to be made, the main lines of a new world-orit " | 

: be laid down. 


A So this rampant idealist sets himself systematicall Ki 
political economy. While thus occupied he meets Berta J et 
a plain-faced sculptress, several years his senior, ar nf 
f ensues one of those comradeships which so rarely ee or H 
4 radeships. It is Berta alone who infringes the pact. pen 1 
| advances are coldly repulsed by Karl, and it is only et ; 
sculptress unexpectedly succumbs to over-work that he pai 
a late-born tenderness stir within him. Henceforw?i is 
spirit seems to accompany Fleming everywhere ; an 
thumous influence of the woman he had never love 
only love ingredient of the story. It is Berta’s nee 
much as his political opinions which take him to 
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died, and whence she had, by her letters, initiated 
ad studies, social movement. Reading of the demon- 


pad ing 
sho ~ 5 growing ; ; ; ; Me 
pim into A iing against Ferrer’s execution, he feels irresistibly 
stration nE scene of action. Scarcely arrived there a black- 
to 


draw? of La Bataille Sociale is thrust into his hands. 
pordered ae he reads. ‘No lamentations, friends! but 
‘Ferrer ÍS The war-cry is signed ‘ Georges Fraconnard.’ That 
Revenge * ne has heard from Berta, and to which he instantly 
is a Dee ak same evening, in a demonstration before the 
pallies Embassy, he shoots a police dog whom he sees attacking 
Spon but manages to escape in the crowd. Next morning, 
a of the arrests made on this account, his conscience stirs. 
a a) his duty to give himself up, and thus obtain the release 
one nocent people? At the office of La Bataille Sociale, 
whither he goes for directions, he is laughed at for so Quixotic 
an idea. But Fraconnard, the demigod of socialism, is not 
present. Determined to carry his case to the highest tribunal, 
Fleming follows him to his idyllic retreat at Montmartre. Here 
he finds the dictator of the masses being in his turn dictated to 
by an unruly brat of eight. As for the case of conscience, it is 
as summarily brushed aside by the demi-god as by his adjutants, 
and before Fleming quite knows what has happened he finds him- 
self enlisted as a species of agent. Another monster demonstration 
is being planned for Sunday, and all the vagrant Germans available 
are wanted to swell its ranks. Clearly Fleming is the man for 
the job. Scappini—an oily Italian and Fraconnard’s right hand 
p cane him to a colony of his compatriots, ragged loafers 
m ae ie a haunters of filthy drinking-places. Much of 
i Bie os and more of what he hears shakes his faith in the 
PW n © Movement. A thousand doubts assail him; yet 
rd. He has promised to marshal a 
ymen on Sunday, and he will do so; 
; re of a spectator than an actor, for 
n, make his final observations, and to 
me ne aa _ cause. And as loyal as to his com- 
solemnly pledona ve) Pe to the authorities. Fraconnard having 
ill cont °18e4 his word that the hundred th 
a come unarmed nee e Hundred thousand expected 
Promise ig aa ie g 1s naïve enough to suppose that 
erman heart, a ee e kept, and, in the innocence of his 


aa phantly shows hj wn hands disarms one of his men, who 
Ped u is sleey “anh 
z SVE. 


the sip Nght ; ; 
at Situation. Preceding this fateful Sunday he has reviewed 
Here he Tested j , 


the cig m hi : 
Y cleft in tre antl on the back of a giant wave, in the midst 
2 


iling the depths of its gulfs. A mighty, new, 
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i r him under its spell, ang 
and terrible thought had dr awn. ! l f 
E old thoughts held him fast, awaking doubts. He stil ultar 
enough for a decisive choice. He would carry out what h felt ; 


i e $ 
and then he would know whether it was to be Yes or No, haq Under X 


And on the morning of the day itself, chance har 


Tey 
aT 
ty 


N 


him to the neighbourhood of Notre Dame, some obscure” take 
leads him into the Cathedral : Tal 


As the door fell to behind him he had the impression of hanes 

a ship that was ready to leave the old world and to sail fora new, ti 
not strange that he, a child of the age, and a worker for its a 

gaze up thus dumb and awe-stricken to the stony heights Created 
Mediaeval masters? . . . The organ began to play. Hesitating and ages 
he followed its wandering tones. How feeble seem the possibilities otha 
speech when the organ intones its primeval song! Upon a iby a 
current of brave harmony it sweeps away the low cries, the timid a 
tions of life. The intellectual, the moral pre-eminence of God spals 
of this song—unspeakably consoling to the human spirit. i 


Presently, during the official prayers, Fleming hears the Dae 
of Napoleon the First spoken, and reflects further : 


y Shen! 


In a passionless ocean there sailed here a ghostly ship. The named; 
man who exactly on this spot of earth, shone upon by the light of the 
windows, had laid aside his hat, in order to place a crown upon his hed- 
this circumstance of a moment seemed to grow to an eternal landmark. 


From the church Fleming goes to the trysting spot; andits 
thus that the monster procession unrolls itself before the readers 
eyes: 

It was an excursion of well-nigh a hundred thousand men who ales 
the steel avenue of cuirassiers marched towards the centre of Paris. an 

The curious, standing on the trottoirs, scarcely a foot higher He, f 
stream of the demonstrators, formed an impenetrable wall. Th 
Clichy was black with the moving crowd. A three-fold hedge of po E 
and armed riders surrounded them. Here on a white pole us ; 
one single little red flag, like the starting-flag on a race ae “ot PL 
masses, marching past, greeted the. revolutionary symbol with o ann i 
hands and shouts of approval. A song was started. Tho yo% pa 
A quickly to a whole. It was the Carmagnole. The revolutionary wy 
had unearthed the wild text of the old Sansculottes’ sons) pall oat f 
clear voices of a few trained singers raised it high above WT 
the crowd, like something new and shining. The song ha ‘gis! is 
march, right above the heads of these would-be fighters; °° trokes © 
_ shout; each insinuating turn an invitation to dance. ike § 
hammer sounded the words of the refrain: 


= 


Vive le son 
Du canon. 


Vive le son! fonotons E 
Whistles, shouts broke incessantly from the crowd. a sins! p 
the cries of street-sellers camo the repeated ‘A bas les a8 


han! La calotte!’ der WA! 5 
The weather was splendid. The procession, TOS EE yank 
rapidly. The unchecked progress of the masses, 12 ve 
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1918 ed, while out of every house the inhabitants looked 
; „hildren mea the cuirassiers, man after man, escorted the crowd, 
an “el at the § cate The masses, exulting, sang and shouted like 
dows © erry 35 @ Ais upraised faces quivering with the energy of their 
Homeric hero, on was now approaching the Spanish Embassy, 


me rocessi ; ; 

a ot “es demoniacal demonstration was to be punished ‘ for Ferrer,’ 
D 
A this 


ich bY the police accomplished an admirable manœuvre. Out of the 
Here th Ith sides, mounted guards in rows of five and six pushed 


side-streets OF the crowd. Abruptly thus the gigantic snake was hacked 
vith sword-strokes. Yet not for a moment did it check 


s though Y bands in a black body the armed riders moved 


Like shining 
ocession. + + + 

o the official programme the demonstrators are to 
‘toca on the Place de la Concorde. But Fraconnard hag 
Tae secret programme—to wit, a provocation of the police 
aes of He avant-garde, and a drawing of the masses into 
0y ne revolutionary act, of which the blame—should it fail 
ae be thrust upon the Germans. Instead, therefore, of the 
on to disperse, a voice is heard shrilly calling for Fraconnard ! 
Immediately the crowd grows restless. From the head of the 
procession. the agitation flows back through its body. Fleming 
and the German group are close to the Place already when they 
become aware of a new development. : 


on with the pr 


According t 


In the moment that the cries and signs of excitement reached him he 
recognised the danger. He turned round and called to the Germans ‘ Stay 
together!’ . . . Piercing whistles rent the air. Karl called again to the 
Germans, Pressed close against each other, they stood still. Scappini 
threw some angry words towards him which he did not catch. The unknown 


a freed himself and seemed on the point of throwing himself upon 
aban 


Then upon one of the monuments there appears a man with 
i black flag, shouting ‘ Vive Fraconnard!’ The excitement 
ale pasen advance. Scappini cries ‘To Fracon- 
Come ea to gush forward, while Karl restrains his 
Germans obe r gen Traitor!’ is hurled at him, but the 
nak mes leader. Next comes the cry To arms ! . 
A cuirassier ig nee ee reigns. The police are insulted ; 

ais horse. A bloody conclusion seems 


Nevitable 
1 ) W a, . . . 
teristic one, hen there comes a diversion—and a highly charac- 
n this 


Ment, w moment 


hich had n 
this mas 


Something unexpected happened? A strange excite- 
othing to do with the tumult in the Place, suddenly 
‘Y—there ae! men. Outstretched arms were to be seen pointing 
With its deli oss the Seine in the direction of the Eiffel Tower, 
Cham e cate iron meshes rose like a waterspout from the level 
foplang|> 5 in the sunnily blue air. One single cry rose up: 


The 


owd o ` 3 
Vor, LX mae im delight ; even the man with the black flag 
=No. 439 
2 R 
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Na. 


climbs over to the other side of the monument i 
g , 
a better view. The procession melts away 


demonstration is forgotten. 


Or 
Pedoeaby ‘ 
And half an hour later : 


$ 


The whole borders of the sparkling Seine swarm ed with 
people, who were visibly enjoying their Sunday afternoon Chats, 
tionary pointe had been broken off; the procession haq Be ded he tg 
as possible, strictly according to the letter of the programme a Diag 
and the police measured each other good-humouredly, the oi he ny 
being postponed to another, less pleasant day. omise ty 
i Karl Fleming should by rights be satisfied with 

the adventure ; but to him it has been more than an adye K 
He has come to the conclusion that this is not the Dey, 


the world. From so much personal hatred love e i 
from such base passions the moral redemption of mantel 
not to be looked for. He spends next day in the Park ¢ ie 
sailles, turning over his conclusions in his mind, and Joti 
down in his note-book such stray thoughts as the following; 


the is 


To obey God. . . . alone with love. . . . Found an order of men si 
shall preach to rich and poor alike the revolt against Money. ... iy 
the worldly pious of all countries. . . . It is possible to live indepaz 
of men and politics in decent poverty, until the day on which theres 
no more oppressed, and Man, in the great unity, feels himself the guid 
that world, whose unhappy master and slave he erstwhile was. Until: 
day dawns, Church and Free Thought, the power of princes, of parliamai, 
as of the masses in the street, are but the outward signs of the sini 
towards this highest good. 


Noble, but, as it will be seen, somewhat chaotic aspirato / 
That evening—having resolved to leave Paris next mot 
—the would-be world-betterer kneels beside his bed and E 
prayer, which surely deserves to be enrolled among the mi 
cries of the human heart : ; 


id 
Thou, God and Spirit of all things, Thou seest the most i Í 
% thought, hast led me to this moment. When I laugh I jie: ja p 
sad, I think on Thee. .. . In these days again Thou hast sp? a 1e 
Let not all suffer as I do. Let me understand how I am t5 ; 
The new word for mankind—let me find it. As yet I canno 
I am too weak. I pray to Thee for the men whom Thou je 
Thou knowest Fraconnard; Thou seest through Scappi™ w 
w good should happen instead of evil. . . . Take away the ee M i 
{ Berta. . . . I thank Thee for what Thou workest in the gi v wi 
dom come! Now let me sleep, and lead me home to-morro™” p 
worship, in eternity ! A 


wl 
: „y he D8 gi 
Meanwhile Fleming has received a warning; a wal E 
condemned as a traitor to the Socialist cause and 18 P% nal Ce = 


Next morning at daybreak he is breakfasting in a 
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urhood of the station. It is here that the 


-, handbag on the floor beside him and took from the 
aced H8 feats ixture, a 1 which his chilled finge 
Karl eae prown, steaming mixture, arounc s chilled fingers 
n 
the open door, there fell a shadow from the street. 
ags, with a pale, flat face and dull eyes. His slow, 
a aired Karl from head to foot. It was the Unknown 
A aze Red «he raised his arm and stretched it, as though 
S enb towards Karl’s face. From out of the closed fist the 
inting, an a firearm protruded, barely longer than the length of a 
plack mouth i stinctively Karl flung his’ arm across his face. 
thumbnail. Pee to his consciousness that in this moment the soil of 
It did Ce had conceived him and then abandoned him to the spirit 
Europe, ee was now annihilating him; that America, who in his 
of his Sei youth had drawn him to herself, had invigorated and 
sanie him, was now helping, even at this distance, to hurl him into 
cia tO ‘which there is no bottom; that already it was too late for 
f aa soul on earth to recognise in him that which he was: the audacious 
yet tender dreamer, overflowing with charity and yearning, undeveloped 
fruitfulness—one of those ten thousand incarnations of God who in this 
grey, howling devils’ wilderness raise bright heads to conquer and to 
dominate, or else to be extirpated, and who, dying, add the flame of their 
soul to that sacred spirit which, like a beacon fire, burns here and there 
on the masts of earthly ships. 
All he knew was that, with a sharp, long-drawn-out crash, the whole 
space in which he stood broke asunder, while a shaft of steel-grey light 
flashed out of the chaos. It raised him high, as though with a gigantic 
leap, and hurled him then with overpowering weight into a yawning night. 
oe encompassed him, impenetrable as stone, and spread itself round 
e a huge mountain, out of which one tiny source of warmth trickled, 


which, in its turn, chilled to dreadful coldness. And then it was night. 


ae Fleming is dead ; but—as a German reviewer of the book 
‘ail 3 is God lives on, and this God speaks German. 
snare t he will continue to live, and continue to speak 
meee fee Alfons Paquet’s mouth at any rate. He is a 
tim through TAN God as yet, though the outlines we catch of 
oden cut ab e mists of dreaminess seem to have a thoroughly 

about them. And yet we have a shrewd suspicion 


uy: 
through 


at, on 
il bear a seged from these mists, the ‘ Spirit of all Things’ 
oses from o rong family resemblance to Him who spake to 


lfons ‘rant of the Burning Bush. His further evolution at 
s hands will at any rate be worth pursuing. 


DOROTHEA GERARD. 
i. (MADAME LONGARD DE LONGGARDE.) 


orcs ele i 
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moral one, in their opinion the novel not being fit reading te 
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THE COMPLAINT 


Tr is now more than three years since the public whig, 
subscribers to one or other of the circulating libraries ina 
aware of the unofficial censorship existing in order tọ shel 
them from the consequences of a free choice of books, i 
the beginning of the present year it came to one’s kurl 
ledge that Mr. Gilbert Cannan’s new novel had been rewi 
by the concert of the leading libraries, who had individually 
specifically stated to the publisher that their objection mss 


their subscribers. The position was thus exactly as it was the 
years ago, and it remains, notwithstanding Mr. Hall Caines 
spirited adventure, exactly the same at this moment. Am} l 
mittee of the particular middlemen in whose hands is pll 
by the contemporary conditions of the English book market, t 
largest share in the distribution of literature, has still the ai j 
to discriminate against an author of established eoriou 
purpose, so that not only are he and his publisher depite 
the natural reward of their respective labours, but the E | 
imputation is placed upon them of responsibility for an m pi 
book, and against this imputation they have no power ee 
In these circumstances, two courses are open to the meat | 
are library subscribers : they may either accept the F ptij 
the libraries and admit their right to be keepers 9% “i 
conscience, in which case the imputation of 1m 
where it was placed and the public go without 2 ee ori 
would otherwise have read with pleasure and p rly pall sf | 
other hand, they may insist that their particular library “i at 
them with the book in fulfilment of the contract which public sf | 
into at the time the subscription was paid. with s! ai 
this second course, and continue to demand the boar of 0 
minded, pertinacity, it is probable that in the cont this 
copy will here and there be grudgingly supplied; r oa it p 
sion that if a book is persistently enough de ee 
‘ moral’ or ‘immoral,’ be supplied, is the only 8° 


morality 8 Ei 
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_ who are library subscribers have won as a result of 
who ‘ven to this subject during the last three years. 
ene on that cuts right across the claim of the 
libraries to act as censors of the public reading at all, 

sily see. Of course, a circulating library, being a 
we may e? 3, has a perfect right to conduct its own business 
' Of course, a group of the leading circulating 
a have the right, since they have the power, to act in 
nd to proceed by general agreement to make the largest 
ae fit in the easiest possible way. That is a right con- 
possible ae dustrial agents all the world over, unless by statutory 
pele! TA in the public interest it is limited or taken away. 
ge group of English circulating libraries are not willing to 
e their actions judged as are those of the ordinary trust, pool, 
PP Their motive to a particular decision, they would have 
us believe, is not a commercial motive at all. Mr. Cannan’s 
novel and Mr. Cannan’s publisher, for example, were discrimi- 
nated against in the moral interests of the libraries’ own sub- 
soribers; this statement was specific. We may accept it; and 
we may go on to expect at the very least that the libraries shall 
produce for our inspection what the politicians call their man- 
date. Have they any evidence to show us that the majority of 
their subscribers have ever given them any such mandate? We 
should be inclined to look for it in the contract into which the 
libraries enter with their subscribers for the supply of new books 
in the form of a clause specifically reserving to themselves the 
Tight to circulate books of their own choosing and not the 
choosing of their subscribers. But I think we shall be right in 
Bae fae oe one of the leading libraries has taken the precau- 
it Nate er a position immune from criticism in this manner. 
citer cane caine libraries are in the position of having 
only thein oe fee and broken it, on a motive that we have 
commercial: but or it to be moral, and that may equally well be 
that, until Oe : whether moral or commercial, it is a motive 
publie who Ree taken the proper steps for its sanction, the 
tespect, Tt. ig R have not the smallest reason to 
à 'select Ji a mere that a library which describes itself as 
oË choig ty may, by implication, reserve fo itself the right 
8 for the’ so-called duty of choice, Mr. Justice 
i as the last word upon this when instructing 
1 ee action for libel, in which one of the leading 
ey People to` loo ae endant. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘the proper 

= er young girls are their fathers and mothers.’ + 
here, however, that the circulating library, under a 


È È 
ant part aR eee would not have found itself in the position 
D Tesponsibilj IS action at all. So long as tradesmen who have no — 


ty for a book’s inception—the printer on the one hand 


it 1g aD 


p| Dening sue) 
i the Jury in‘, 
libras 
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Let us be perfectly clear that the matter iş p, 
between the libraries and the public, and on} E 
between the author or publisher and the libraries, i a 
concern, technically at least, is only with his publ; © ay 
probable, if he 1s an author in the position of My. On ti 
several books to his name that have been serious] Ran, yg 
that a reasonable reward calculated upon the Probable 
his novel is secured to him on the day of Publication iy, 
irrespective of whether the publisher is successful in ol 
single copy to the middlemen. The immediate comme 
consequent upon any hindrance to the free circulation of p 
is thus the publisher’s, and the author’s loss is the rat 
immediate loss of reputation ; but it should be clearly yy 
that the author may suffer commercial loss too, in the Sense thy 
his book might always, given free circulation, have sold a ln, 
number of copies than that calculated upon by the publia 
when he paid him a lump sum in advance of royalties, y, 
the middlemen are two—the circulating library and the by 
seller. When the publisher’s representative offers a boki 
sale to the bookseller, in order that the bookseller may gl; 
again to the public at a recognised profit, it is perfectly w 
understood that the bookseller has the right not to buy the bi 
without cause stated ; although if he refuses to buy the new mi 
of an author of standing he will almost certainly state as ll 
cause of his refusal the already overcrowded condition ot 
market. If the novel is not by an author of standing, if it 
first novel, perhaps, the bookseller is perfectly entitled to 1 | 
the book in the belief that the probable demand for It from ii 
public does not justify his speculation. But if his belief a 
to be unfounded, and he is asked for the book by the pa 
the worst he has only to say ‘I am sorry I have not the He 
stock, but I shall be pleased to get you a copy '—at the it 
losing a customer. Now it is here that the circulating nh 
=. and the bookseller, in their functions as distributive ni naff 
) begin to part company. If the subscriber to a cireulatits ah 
asks for a new book, it is very much more annoying *? a oi 
told that the book is not in stock, because he is ae a el | 
to walk to the next library, as he can to the next pooti at j 
get it there. He is at the mercy of the partiou, gi 
which he has paid his subscription. If he is the 5°” the! 
who has paid his money with the intention of enjoy o 
of such books as he himself wants to read, rather that 
which the management of the circulating library wo qi 
to read (because they can administer their I rary | 
IEA TT BE les held ed W 
and the distributive middleman on the other—may be” culating F? 
with the author and publisher, it is hard to deny to the oi 
their right to a Selection Committee. 


RS 
\ 


dent 


n: 
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peaply), be will now go on to ask at his library the 
ore che Wiel is not in stock. He may be given one of 
y e First, he may be told that in the opinion of the 
three answel™ pable demand for the book in qüestion did not 
yiprary ! in buying it- To this he may fairly reply that the 
jostify h a library is not the same as that of a bookseller, and 
function 3 the fact of his application constitutes all the demand 


any 74 Pe spout. Second, he may be told that the book is 
ibat be Bey which will satisfy him, if he is a reasonable man, 
‘ ut’ — 2 


j book is one which a great number of people are 
povided the De 1 provided he is supplied with 
be reading, and provided he is supplied with a copy on 
likely to lication. Third, he may be told that the Book in 
his next ao in circulation, because an interim injunction has 
Da ied against it at the application of a claimant for libel, 
y A it has been withdrawn at the publisher’s upon a warn- 
"i Mire police. With either of these reasons for his disap- 
E oni he would have to be satisfied. Itis extremely unlikely 
that he will be told that the book in question is a book for which 
there is a steady demand, which there is no legal hindrance to 
circulating, but which the joint managements of the circulating 
libraries have decided is not a fit book for him to read. No, this 
is the objection, it seems, that is reserved for the publisher. It 
may be sincere ; in which case the matter is primarily one between 
the libraries and their subscribers. It may be insincere, in the 
sense that the real meaning of the libraries is that they feel they 
can effect a saving and get on very well without the book by 
simply forcing their subscribers to take something else in its place, 
in which case again the matter is primarily one between the 
libraries and their subscribers. It is a simple matter of mutual 
ne and reciprocal efficiency. We remember that Mr. 
ieee m the play, had an evening-dress tie, and his only 
ain to it was that it would not tie. Similarly, the only 
vil ie we can conceive of to a circulating library is that it 
ita circulate, And this is the complaint from which the 

group of English libraries is suffering. 


II 
is THE CURE 
n < 
actually Fae where they order these things better (they have 


tants, at Association for the Education of Booksellers’ Assis- 
banner ben penulis that are found to be most beneficial), the 
Simple anq ut which the circulating libraries stand is both 
Sainsayin Satisfying. It reads, with a directness there is no 
Not my int, e Book You Want, When You Want It.’ It is 


tenti : : 
on to enter into an examination of the manner in 
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which the American libraries live up to this emblaz 
oar Wee aa Oned a., 
I believe it to be the fact that there, where th deri, 
buying books has not been entirely forgotten, the a abit 
libraries are not in any event the governing factor in i olati 
system as they are in this country. Let it be enough i Kem 
banner is an admirable banner, the only possible bani hat thy 
self-respecting reading community would tolerate, but X Which 
point of view of this country, where our circulating ae on th, 
not circulate, a banner with a strange device. aries j 
We have been generous enough to concede that 
impasse is an affair between the libraries and their 
But this is only true in its immediate aspect. U] 
distribution of literature is only, and can only be, the airy 
the publishers who produce it and the readers who constine i 
Tt is between these two that there must be mutual sasha 
and reciprocal efficiency, if there is to be health in’ the literary 
system. Economically considered, a book has no existence wil l 
it has found a publisher ; and when it has found a publisher, the 
business of its distribution is the publisher’s business, and the 
business of its consumption is the reader’s business. This is why 
it is useless to call in the Authors’ Society in what is nothing 
else but a case of restraint upon trade. You might as well cll 
in the specialists when the patient is dead—the affair has pasei | 


the legi 
Subscribe, 
timately t 


out of their hands. The Authors’ Society has its proper functim 

in regulating the relations between author and publisher upi 

the time when the contract is completed, and afterwards iD 

seeing that that contract is duly carried out. But it can bem | 
part of a contract between author and publisher that the circ j 
lating libraries are to take such and such quantities of a boot | 
Mr. Herbert Thring himself could not secure its carrying ™ 
effect. Besides, you need not trouble to put into a a 
things which are perfectly essential to the advantage of Ke 
parties. A publisher does not incur the expense of publishite 
a book in order to admire the beauty of its binding-case o! wA 
it himself in secret. His advantage lies in securing its wi 
possible distribution, just as does the author’s. Now tt Te 
of a book’s distribution depends upon its capacity to give n : 
to readers, and upon the capacity of readers to detect e 
that it will give them this pleasure. It is true that the ™ ig | 
public does not always give such rich evidence of t's ee 
as either authors or publishers would like to see. It a fo 

larly true that the young unknown author suffers direc 1 ti 
the regrettable inertia of the reading public in genera. t Sar 
beyond the ability of the Authors’ Society to cure h pi | 
supposing they had any power whatever by whi ay the po | 
pressure upon the libraries who consistently “ starv? | 


ui Me 
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yn authors—that is to say, who do not make 

i even such public demand as may become vocal 

jon Ce The extent of the distribution of any book is 

4 i. ie ability of the book to please, the ability of 

; Bi to be pleased, and the ability of the publisher 

2 Eee of their inertia by advertisement if they refuse 

ee P Out of the free interplay of these three forces 
ho Paia 


ook’s widest possible distribution, and the third of them 


t important. 

der to aid in this free interplay the publishers on 
and the reading public on the other, may or may 
distributive agency of the circulating libraries. 

ish to make the suggestion that they should not. 

age the publishers with the books, and the reading public 
who want them ; required, as Euclid might say, to serve the 
ta reading public with the books they want, when they want them. 
institution of the circulating libraries, with an 


he leas 
Now in or 
the one band, 
not call in the 


js Í 


mi Is the existing 1 

the association gifted with opinions both moral and commercial, an 
the efective solution? No? Very well then, you must try another. 
why When you have failed the long way try the short way is always 
bing good advice ; Ibsen invented the Boyg to point it. To dispense 


| with a middleman is never nice for the middleman ; but it may 

íl be necessary in the interests of both the principals. A circu- 
ction lating library for the supply of all books direct to the reading 
a public, administered by the publishers in association, would be 

0 a monopoly ; but it is possible for the consumer to be quite happy 
em | under a monopoly, provided it is an efficient monopoly. ‘The 
i existing group of circulating libraries is an inefficient monopoly. 

It is an inefficient monopoly for the simple reason that the 


inio Interest of the circulating libraries does not lie in the freest 
tract Possible circulation of books; it lies in the most restricted possible 
ba circulation of books that is consistent with the content- 
ite me of their subscribers. To the proprietor of a circulating 
mi watt the reading public must visualise itself as a lot of ravening 
t ka a the more the merrier, to be filled in the most economical 
i one with tit-bits at his own selection—emphatically, at his 
r. a Ta That is your select librarian. He is a business 
mai But the eric not, as we have said, to be blamed in the least. 
sil angerous N you grant him a monopoly he becomes a very 
ich | eard all a a moral monopolist, the reading public has 
‘00 | Mr, Cannan’s pon : he finds it impossible to supply them with 
it Toy Gaves yA the Corner or Mr. Caine’s The Woman 
o differen and h ae) and does his best to drop something quite 
: But aro armless (in his opinion) into their mouths instead. 
i al about hi mercial monopolist the reading public does not know 


im È 
or every case of so-called “censorship, which 
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'  Itis not the business of the reading public to bother with detai: j 
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is generally so futile as to do the book publ; Se 
creating such a demand for it as even the cireulatin 
cannot withstand, there are dozens and dozo bra, 
of starvation which cannot possibly do the san of Ci, 
but secret harm. Useless for the Society foy the pi 
of Cruelty to Authors to send round an inspector Tevent 
for the reading public, when they are told that th Bele, 
‘out,’ satisfying the imaginative appetite of one of ni boak 
of thousand healthy subscribers to whom it is allotted T COU 
a pious hope that when a copy comes ‘in’ it may fs ets 
for them. Useless for the disappointed subscriber to ta 
g ir es rake į 
counter clerk firmly out into the street and’ draw his atte i 
to the breeze in which the banner with the strange thy d 
floating—the banner isn’t there. If it were there, and if T 
lived up to, the existing monopoly would be an eli 
monopoly, and there would be no complaint for which to 
finding a cure. 

The reason why an Associated Publishers’ Library youl 
be an efficient monopoly is that its interest would lie in th 
freest possible circulation of books. The freest possible cirl 
tion of books is the interest of the producers of books on the om 
hand and of the consumers of books on the other. All thatis 
necessary to the establishment of an Associated Publisher’ 
Library is the recognition on the part of the publishers that ths 
is their true interest, and their complete co-operation to attainit 
The reading public would come into the new library the moman 
it was made perfectly clear to them that it gave them a mm 
efficient service of books than they have under the old liba } 


$ 
i 
iN 

2 | 


provided they get the book they want, when they want it. E 
do not get this at present. They might do so to-morrow ui i | 
an Associated Publishers’ Library, to which every publisher s i 
his books as published, and from which they were sent ane i 
to subscribers. But it is the business of the publishers to E i 
with details. The first detail is the securing a ‘rel ; 
co-operation. It may be objected that co-operation iiit | 
publishers never has been secured in the history of Be | 
any more than co-operation between pirates has bene ey 
in the history of piracy. People are fond of saying spiti 
“average publisher’ is a pirate, but it is probab $ a Ë | 
“average publisher’ has no more existence in fact abli 
‘average man’ of the economists. There is the gon usines 
and there is the bad publisher; and it would be the f bad pit y 
the good publishers to co-operate. There is @ kin 3 syst 
lisher who is very pleased with the existing bm dm 
because it enables him to unload a large quant! 
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N 1918 _. with profit, both to himself and to the libraries. 
ih „t a low IA was a bad publisher left to go on supplying his 
ia 0 jong P middlemen’s libraries and to refuse them to the 
i nooks brary, it is true that the latter could not claim with 
it associated to give you the book you wanted when you wanted 
tin erfect truth onceivable that you might want one of the bad 
ley ifor 1b 18 c ood book which the bad publisher had published 
ki pooks, OF the a ut I do not think that this would be for long. 
uh b accide in saving of middlemen’s profits would enable the 


elon offer every possible advantage to subscribers with- 
ublisher 


out any inerea 


1 low 5 : ; 
ey an perhaps lower it to begin with, until they had cleared 
he 5 


ay every competitor out of the field. A dangerous monopoly, 
iy Not at all, because the interests of the producer are 
ete the consumer, and when this is true a monopoly 


p Be zeros For another thing, the balance of advan- 
rol A in getting the book they want when they want it, instead 
tie of the book they do not want when the libraries want them to 
cul take it, is not so great, one fears, with the general reading public 
Ont as to be set against any serious rise in the cost price. To get 
at i the book you want when you want it is a great advantage to 
her everyone, but not so great an advantage that the possibility of 
this a less efficient and cheaper supply would not always be an effec- 
init tive check on any disposition on the part of the associated 
ment publishers to raise prices too high. For books are not a neces- 
mote sity; they are only a relatively necessity, as nobody knows better 


than the publishers. 

The reading public, then, have everything to gain and nothing 
to fear from the change. The authors have everything to gain, 
because it ensures them the freest possible circulation of their 
books, and that is all that they want. The publishers have every- 
thing to gain, because by this means every book that is worth 
ee may be circulated up to the hilt. It will be a great 
an 9: the good publisher for his books to go into free and 

matic circulation without the necessity to engage In an 


a eani about morals before selling them to a gentleman who 
i Bt oe Y in the habit of buying tobacco or scented soap. Finally, 
i ibe or the eee of an Associated Publishers’ Library would be good 
i} th E ue literary system, because it would tend to encourage 

fd] books, aie Possible circulation of the minimum number of 


e T can the publishers bring themselves to co-operate? 
hears of d person knows of the Publishers’ Association, he 
esoteric se ua publishing circles within circles, each with its 


Cooperate? « S and its appointments for lunch. But can they 
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would be a strictly limited co-operation, leaving oy ni 
diction all but this one specific end. Can they pi its in 
extent of each putting up some capital, in a oe porate a 
should not be impossible to arrive at, for the establish 
spacious and lordly clearing house, into which aj i en 
come and from which all books should go out to ae T 
quantities to be fixed at the discretion of a manage, oin 
gauging the public taste, who would clearly understang l 
to be the salaried servant of one and all of the publishers Ise 
an enterprising middleman playing a game on his own a w 
Can it be done? There may be difficulties that are ing om 
and dark; my work is done when I have offered the aea T 
The contemplated cure is not a pleasant one for the Be 
libraries ; but then, they have brought unpleasantness u ut 


(i 
pon then, 
selves.. And merely to threaten a cure often works ont 


P. P. Howe, 
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YNIVERSAL LANGUAGES 


a the last week of last month the Eleventh Congress of 
pieno ! i met at Berne in Switzerland, and I have no doubt 
R eonoj (‘adherents to the same idea’ or fellow- 
pt Br. had what the Americans call ‘a whale of a good 
Esperan o a number of converts. They are the pleasantest 
Pi ie peoples, these wearers of the five-pointed green star, 
fe A happy as all men must be who have mastered the 
i of living ccrfidently in the future. They already number 
themselves by thousands and tens of thousands (there may be 
100,000 Esperantists all told), and one and all are convinced 
that the time is not far distant when Dr. Zamenhof’s disciples 
vill possess the whole of this patient planet, when every human 
being will be able to talk Esperanto as well as his or her- own 
mother-tongue, when wars will cease because all peoples and 
languages have a means of communication in common, and are 
able to understand one another’s ideas and ideals. I hope these 
engaging optimists enjoyed themselves at Berne as well as they 
did át Cambridge in 1907, when the sight of green placards in a 
strange and abstruse language set up in the railway station sur- 
prised myself and other learned persons. I thought the Martians 
had atrived—they would naturally prefer Cambridge to Oxford 
he aae naco but a friend who knew Esperanto assured me 
icone mysterious bills merely imparted to the Samideanoj the 
the i ap omation that the luggage of Esperantists attending 
lodgin z Ma would be delivered free of charge at their 
one ane here was a disposition among the unenlightened to 
eamed don Invaders as merely a new species of crank; one 
been m EA his disgust that yet another language had 
investigation a a potential substitute for Greek. But on further 
acquired, and momed out that Esperanto could be very easily 
| Were able 7 at the members of more than twenty nations 
Evidently th use it as a practical means of communication. 
Bab A e Curse that put an end to the building of the Tower 
“nderstoog as being removed. It was not until later that one 
that the success of Esperanto as an ‘auxiliary 
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universal language’ was but an episode in the lon 
history of the quest for an artificial speech which A 
every way an improvement on all the languages that 1 i 
created by natural processes. hayg be 
Paradoxically speaking, there are several of the 
languages in existence which have been naturally i, 
Lingua Franca of the Levant and Hindustani are walla 
instances. The former was the creature of commercial, Lng, 
operating in a veritable museum of races; the latter mt 
in the second half of the sixteenth century, when Akbar td 
and camp were crowded with the representatives of a coni 
peoples and languages, the elements of an empire in the aE i 
The Chinese of the Mandarins, which is used by the di 
classes throughout a vast country of many dialects so een 
to be almost distinct languages, is largely the creation of Li | 
and is characterised by a very high degree of artificiality. Th | 
smell of the student’s lamp also hangs about literary Ttaliy 
(consciously constructed by Dante and others on the basis of, 
virile and versatile dialect descended in the male line, so to spa, 
from the Lingua Rustica), and about the ‘ Ciceronian’ English 
of the eighteenth century which was deliberately Latinised bj 
Dr. Johnson and other ‘ poisonous scholars ’ of the Palladian Ag. 
Every sport, again, has its little language, the product of tl 
journalistic mind which calls a cat ‘the popular domedi 
feline’ ; devastating examples are the argot of the old prizem 
and the jargon of the American base-ball reporter. Of composi 
languages Pidgin-English, Yiddish, and the Chinook jargon / 
curious instances. Pidgin-English, which consists of words fron í 
European languages (the majority are liquidated English) in? 
grammatical framework of Chinese construction, is used not olj 
in China but also in all the great seaports where there 1 “at 
sort of a Chinese quarter. I have often heard it in Londons@™ | 
é land. Yiddish, an amalgam of Hebrew and German, with Be 
words from other sources, is the nearest thing to Hindustani g 
the Western world; it has a literature of its own which © 
no means contemptible. The Chinook jargon, by mean 
the Indian ‘nations’ or tribes of the portion of Nor nai 
once known as Rupert's Land (the name is still Keri "ag | 
ecclesiastical title) communicate with one another 27 
white traders, was largely the work of the Hudson 
pany’s officers. It is based on a dialect spoken along Pe 
Columbian rivers, and contains a considerable number” rs 
words, thus reminding us that French-Canadian trapp a 
freighters and canoe-men were the working pioneers ° 5 
fur trade. Nearly all the words end in ’wm, so far agit 


© art 


ifi 
Olveg «y 
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-on always suggested to me the chumping of small 

' nd the oa y a hungry man in a hurry. : 

hot potatoes | Middle Ages Latin was the accepted universal 
uring e ome learned persons have advocated its revival 

janguases 2n ad there exist two periodicals—the Roman Vos 

as suc Sih London Alaudae—in which modern topics are 


yrbis z: discussed in ‘marble’s language.’ But Latin is so 

ingenious Y daptability and power of word-formation that its use 
ing in adap? 

Jacking 


eral means of communication would be an intolerable 
to men of science and business men. It would tax the 

of an A. D. Godley to translate the account of a 
‘ment or an advertisement of motor cars into so 
gift a medium. A much petiot cara m ia made out for 
‘week, especially as quite 80 per cent. o the technicalities of 
cren are built up, more or less skilfully, out of Greek elements, 
Bea one might almost say the language of Hellas survives as an 
Paet fire-fiy in amber in every European tongue. But it is idle 
a talk of reinstating Latin or establishing Greek as the universal 
medium of modernity’s radio-active thought. It was, in point 
of fact, a growing sense of the inadequacy of medieval Latin as 
avehicle for the ideas of the Renaissance which first set philoso- 
phers discussing the possibility of an artificial language. 

The artificial languages which were invented to meet this 
emergency fall into three classes. In the first place, there are 
the philosophical or a priori languages, which were based upon 
the medieval idea that one might attach to each and every 
concept a sort of word-label or formula which would indicate 
its place in the cosmos, just as the reference number of a book 
m a library catalogue shows its position in a particular room 
and on this and that shelf of a particular case. Descartes was 
ic it to sketch the outline (in a letter dated 1629) of a logical 
F n ea would Serve as a key or index to the whole order 
translation in oS ane se eee persist a pea 
that all compl an o a ogic or thought, based on the principle 
primary nu ne ideas are compounds of simple ideas as non- 
ounded ih are of primary numbers. Solresol, a language 
invented by S l Seven notes of the musical scale, which was 
to solve thi udre about a century ago, is an interesting attempt 
Numbers 18 insoluble problem. A later example, in which 
Zahl are represented by vowels, is given in Hilbe’s Die 

ensprache (1901). B ; eye ; hi 
greueees that - But of all the descriptions of philosophic 
tt Thomas Presented in the Logopandekteision (1653 ) of 
n O n ah of Cromartie, the translator of Rabelais, 
ing Osga] ome and alluring. It is as fantastical as any of 

S book ig a S of Pantagruel’s creator. The very title-page 

fast of fat things for the learned etymologist. 


nuisance 
ingenuity 
chemical exper 
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LOGOPANDEKTRISION, ty r 

on AN INTRODUCTION TO THE UNIVERSAL Lanauagy Drone 
Sıx SEVERAL Books ‘STED wm, il 
` Neaudethaumata Chryscomy te, ù b 
Chrestasebeia t Neleodicasteg al 
Cleronomaporia Philoponanxest, gl 
By Sır Tuomas URQUHART, of Cromartie, Knight p 
Now lately contrived and published both for his own Utilitie. v 

all Pregnant and Ingenious Spirits, r and thy, 

LONDON e 
Printed and are to be sold by GrreEs CALVERT at the Black n 
Spread-Hagle at the West-end of Paul’s, and by Rrcnp í 
ToĮmLINsS at the Sun and Bible near Pye Corner, 1653, D i 
è u 
In a note at the end the author apologises for hasty em | r 
saying that the copy was given out to two several printe; it 
one alone not being able to hold his quill a-going.’ The “Tpit: a 
Dedicatory to Nobody’ with which the book opens is ie 
Rabelaisian : : 
tl 
Most HoxovrasLe, —My non-supponent Lord, and Soveraign Mwn f 
of contradictions in adjected terms, that unto you I,have presumal y i 
tender the dedicacie of this introduction, will not seem strange to the ; 
that know how your concurrence did further me to the accomplishnai l 
of that new Language, into the frontispiece whereof it is permitted. a 
t 


Sir Thomas then proceeds to enumerate sixty-six ‘qualis | | 
and advantages’ which make his invention infinitely supenol)} 4 
all other languages living or dead. His noun has ten as) j 
besides the nominative ; every word capable of a number ism j s 
lar, dual, plural, and redual; there are eleven genders ; his rat j 
has ten tenses, seven moods, and ‘four voices, although i H 
never heard that ever any other language had above three. E 
offers singular facilities to the poet. ‘Six and twentie 1 | 
as it trotteth easily with metrical feet, so at the end of the a 
of each line, hath it dexterity after the manner of our a 4 
and other vernaculary tongues, to stop with the ee 
rhyme ; in the framing whereof, the well-versed in that ie shill } 
shall have so little labour, that for every word ther i ples | 
be able to furnish at least five hundred several monosylit0™ | 
the same termination with it.’ 

_ Again, the words in this wonderful language are 3 
as the things they describe and define: ‘ Four 4? pto® i 
in this language also words expressive of herbs TCP!” mpg HY 
with what degree of cold, moisture, heat or dryne® “ig bey 
qualified, together with some other property disting" ost of # 
from other herbs.’ Through this passage walks the ive 
idea that haunted the minds of all makers of 4 2” aht 
languages : that speech could be more fully charge, 


eser 
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h any existing language ; that a word could 
pan 729 Oe Eme way 3 complete and lively symbol of all the 
i pade iy he thing named ; that the wordiness of words 
attributes + last identical with the ‘thinginess of things’ (a 

a ave been invented by an Oxford philosopher who 


g the case wit 


shoul -4 to h 
phrase sal ed in Greats). Hai eaei e. 
was plows Urquhart s is the most economical tongue that 


gir Thomas ‘Bight and thirtiethly in the contexture of 
and preposital articles united together, it ad- 
a any wonderful varieties of Laconick expressions, 
inistre Grammar thercof shall more at large be made known 
m Mies ; he interjections are to be ‘ more emphatical in their 
unto es expression of passions’ than those in any other 
respect? it is to be ‘of all languages the most compendious in 
Be sent, and consequently fitted for Courtiers and Ladies’ ; 
oi finally, it is to be more easily acquired than any other, 
‘a boy of ten years old being able to attain to the knowledge 
thereof in three months space; because there are in it many 
facilitations for the memory, which no other language hath but 
itself. Many serious critics of this grandiose system have 
jamented the fact that the promised Grammar and Lexicon never 
appeared. They have shamefully failed to see that the Knight’s 
F treatise is really a masterpiece of Rabelaisian humour (the mega- 
liis lomaniac’s grin reduced to words) carried to its logical extreme, 
a and so have missed the final and most far-fetched point of all the 
He pengon utter unubiquity of the universal language promised 
p! aly. Sir Thomas did not ‘ evulge ° his Grammar 
ua y : A eee he never had the least intention of imparting a 
it. His gift to Nobody was—Nothing! 
es ee one else nearly as alluring as Sir Thomas 
ects ee jest in the vast and unkempt literature of 
o AN is Ronee an artificial language which should be a 
munication, pele as well as a universal medium of com- 
n e x then turn to the opposed group of the 
Pinciple of eae languages, which are all based on the 
consists in (1) tp Ing from existing tongues; their artificiality 
©) the crenti. e choice of words to form a vocabulary, and 
the tro erou n of a regular and simplified grammar. Between 
} Bopal, Balta a a number of ‘mixed languages,’ including 
5 4 Volatile enn n il, Dilpok, and: other derivatives of Volapük. 


yonouns, 


DUK conta; 
: ANE sen i o. È i 
à selection of Sa priori elements, but is in the main based on 


| 4 1879 by eee from Teutonic tongues. It was invented 
; leameg and p Schleyer of Litzelstetten, near Constance, & 
von, an pene arbitrary person. One night he could not 
yee iia ae the white weary hours the once-famous 
™ LXX Ty world, piik=speech) sprang, like Athene 
4 No. 439 p 8> 9 5 
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kà 


q 
D 


from the head of Zeus, out of an unresting brain a 
a knowledge of more than fifty languages. His inven i 
on, and nine years after it was published there existed. can 
than 283 Volapük societies in Europe, America, anit O fey, 
Dominions, while instruction books were issueq a ity 
twenty languages. ‘Three Volapük Congresses wen on 
then came dissensions in the camp of Schleyer and i a 
disciples, which eventually caused the collapse of the m P a 
Nobody learns Volapük to-day ; it is. as dead as its inventor © 
died last year. But, strange to say, the Volapük Acaden 
vives as a city of refuge, in which those who have been ae 
of the Esperantist communion (because they wished to a 
Esperanto) and other inventive linguists find room for ied 
to disagree. Of this ‘Academia pro Interlingua’ I shall lin 
something to say later on. Meanwhile let us consider th i 
ventor and invention of Esperanto, which at present holis ih 
field, thanks to its businesslike organisation, as well as ie 
intrinsic merits. Here is the story of Dr. Louis Lazare Zama. 
hof’s search for the universal language, as turned into Engl 
from the original Esperanto by one of the ablest of his disciple’ 


I was born at Bielostok, in the province of Grodno (Russia), (it 
town has once at least in recent years been the scene of a pogrom or han. 
ing of the Jews.) In Bielostok the population contains four diferal 
elements—Russians, Poles, Germans, and Jews. Each of these secti 
speaks a different language and is on bad terms with the others. ye 
educated to be an idealist; I was taught that all men were brothers, viik 
all the time, everything around me made me feel that men did not ens: 
that there only existed Russians, Poles, Germans, Jews, and so x a 
state of things was a continual torment to my young minde -e ; 
perhaps, will smile at such ‘grief for the world’ in a child. a 
then seemed to me that ‘ grown-up people’ were all-powerful, I us 


to myself that when I grew up I would certainly abolish the evil. 


that things 4! got 


Little by little I became convinced, of course, ther 1 get! | 
done as easily as seems the case to a child; one after wie sn fe 


various Utopian ideas of childhood, and kept only 
si language for all mankind. At a fairly early date I came exist 
could only be some neutral language, belonging to sah he clas 
nations. When I left my school at Bielostok and enteré nt Jangs f 
academy at Warsaw, I was attracted for a time to the andia ai 
and dreamt of a day when I should travel through the Ti 
burning words persuade mankind to revive one of pe n it 
common use. Later on, I forget in what way, I came to age 0 
Hi that this also was impossible, and I began to dream VRE 
artificial language. i 
I learnt French and German as a child, and could no att 
parisons or draw conclusions; but when, in the fifth ene of the 
I began to study English, I was struck by the simplicity 
grammar, the more so owing to the sudden change rom 


coun 
san admirable a 


to feel 


—-~ 


\ Mr. Bernard Long, whose Passing of Babel i 
movement. 
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1913 camo to sce that richness of grammatical forms is 

i ra e oi occurrence, and is not necessary for a language. 

aP p chance hus "of this idea I began to look through my language 

One the jnfluenc innecessary forms, and I perceived that the grammar 

Ue to cast oe m PPT, till it became so small as to occupy, without 
yir 


melted away the language itself, not more than a few pages. 
id five and a half years of my University course I never spoke 
During the fe subject. It was a very hard time for me. The secrecy 


to anyo on e lied to hide my thoughts and plans, I went hardly 
tormented Ei part in nothing, and my years at college were spent very 
ook på 


J tried sometimes to seek distraction in social intercourse, 
myself à sort of stranger, and came away again, lightening my 
but felt mY ne to time with verses composed in my language. 


During his college days Dr. Zamenhof kept his dream of a 
language for universal use to himself, knowing only too well 
that it would be ridiculed, especially by those who call themselves 
‘practical men,’ on the lucus a non lucendo principle, appa- 
rently, seeing that of all men they are the most unready to 
consider the practical value of new ideas. He solaced his soli- 
tude with verses composed in his own language, which, for him 
at any rate, had a soul of its own since he taught himself to think 
in it. When he left the University and began to practise as an 
oculist (such was, and still is, his profession) he tried in vain 
for some years to find a publisher for his perfected scheme of a 
new neutral language. Not until 1887 did his first booklet 
appear, under the pseudonym of ‘Dr. Esperanto’ (the name 
means ‘one who hopes’), and the cost of publication was paid 
out of his own small savings. For the next ten years Dr. 
Zamenhof and his handful of disciples had to struggle hard 
against ridicule and indifference, though an Esperanto Society 
Was founded in 1889 at St. Petersburg, and outside Russia the 
a auxiliary universal language’ (as many Esperantists now 
me to call it) found numerous adherents in Sweden and Ger- 
fom Gee sprinkling of students in countries more remote 
itganisaton ¢ of origin at racial cross-roads. In 1898 a national 
then, a ae or propagating the language was formed in France, 
inventions ie kind of clearing-house for Russian ideas and 
country ane six years later the contagion spread to this 
ts ieee ge Esperanto Association was formed. The 
since aa Th Speranto Congress met at Boulogne in 1904, 
’ssemblieg cee has been no break in the series of annual 
© Esperantist ed by wearers of the five-pointed green star, 
Niran nationatine from all parts of the civilised world. 

a oe were represented at the Boulogne gathering, 
e eloquent inventor the beginning of an epoch 
ould again understand each other and again be 


Uiteg aan sh 
10) G 
one family.’ There are now hundreds of Esperanto 
282 


See 
‘ wh 
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Societies throughout the world and scores of Esper a 
cals, and it would be interesting to know how man anto Detigg: 


are to be found from China to Peru. But either th “Petar, 
the green star have not yet been numbered or the a "eaten 4 
withheld for some occult reason. ‘There may be 10 atin; 
might be 100,000; I have taken the maximum its 0 Hh, 
It is not necessary to give a detailed account of | 
hof’s invention, which he has given to the worlg A A Zame, 
generously refusing to profit by it and even abstaining 
attempt to control its evolution—-an altogether 
unselfishness of which the inventor of Volapük w 
Unquestionably Dr. Zamenhof’s vivid and selfles 
did much to give Esperanto so good a start. But th 
not seen a specimen of Esperanto may like to look at the folly, 
ing definition of its chief objects : Y: 


1. La Esperantismo estas penado 
disvastigi en la tuta mondo la 
uzadon de lingvo neutrale homa, 
kiu, ‘ne entrudante sin en la inter- 
nan vivon de la popoloj kaj neniom 
celante elpusi la ekzistantajn ling- 
vojn naciajn,’ donus al la homoj 
de malsamaj nacioj la eblon kom- 
prenigadi inter si, kiu povus servi 
kiel paciga lingvo de publikaj 
institucioj en tiuj landoj kie diver- 
saj nacioj batalas inter si pri 
la lingvo, kaj en kiu povus esti 
publikigataj tiuj verkoj kiuj havas 
egalan intereson por ciuj popoloj. 


The Esperanto passage, however, is not 
because some of the consonants should be mar 
flex; so that a font of Esperanto type would 
reproduce it quite accurately. The ordinary put 
run out of ‘j’ if required to produce much 
follows that the Esperantists have a monopoly, 
unprofitable let us hope, of printing works in E 
use of accents marks the difference between, 


g , 


exceptions to the rules. The pronunciation 18 Coe 
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g’ in good and the ‘g’ in gem; the advocates A ; 
simplification seem to make too much of this sma ott | 
grammar is reduced to sixteen brief rules, and 
are comparatively few in number, all other Wor 2 
from them by means of prefixes and suffixes: 


free gilt 
from a 
Preiser 
28 incapa, 
S personali; 
ose who hays 


1. Esperanto in its essence i 
attempt to diffuse over the whi 
world a language belonging to ma. 
kind without distinction, whit 
‘not intruding upon the inten 
life of the peoples and in mie 
aiming to drive out the exist 
national languages,’ should sit 
men of different nations the pi 
bility of becoming mutually or 
prehensible, which might serve st! 
peace-making language for put 
institutions in those lands whe 
different nations are involved $ 4 
strife about their language, and 5 
which might be published ths | 
works which possess a qu 
interest for all peoples. 
printed acetal 
yed with a xm | 
be necessity 
ter Wor ay 


aly 
thy 
able, 
alii 
hase 


loy. 


im 
wik 
) May. 
which 
ternal 
now 
isting 
ive th 
pos: 
rl: 
easi 
publi: 
wher 


Aii 
and it f 


this! 
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otically ; all the vowels are theoretically long. 
pe jhon and verbs can be at once recognised as such 
by djectives, All verbs are conjugated alike and in the 
py their te sible manner- Words can be placed in any con- 
impes? pos On the whole it must be admitted that Dr. 


But are committee was formed in Paris to consider the 
. of auxiliary universal languages, and the final 
Je question gh by far the best in existenc 
whole 4; that Esperanto, though by far the best in existence, 
modifications. Otto Jesjerson, the famous 
atician, é z well-known scholars who 
i ect and phonetician, and other we 
philologie Bea ites, decided to abolish the accusative and leave 
sat Pe rivo invariable, and the final result of their deliberations 
ihe a a reformed Esperanto, which was then put to the test 
ke atal use. In 1912 the Idoists decided that their language 
Ei be allowed to consolidate peacefully for a time, and the 
ratremists seceded in order to invent newer and still easier 
languages in the intervals of quarrelling with one another. These 
uneasy spirits seem to have found a haven of unrest in the 
‘Academia pro Interlingua’ which, about 1910, decided to recog- 
nise any and every artificial language based on Latin. It would 
serve no useful purpose to enter more fully into this linguistic 
intrigue; let it suffice to say that ten at least of these universal 
languages are now written and spoken, and to give brief speci- 
lo badit o] I 
mens of them : 


require 


ExeuisH: In my early years, I knew men who were then as old as I 
am now. 


Rerorm-Nevrrat: In mie prim annui i cognossav homi, queli avav 
alor tant annui, quant i av nu. 


Le In meo primo annos, me habe cognito de homines, que 
a, ini ; 
NE n Uo tempore, etate que me habe hodie. 

uel 1: En mu unésim anuns mi conossei homes, quel havei alor li eta 
Nel yo han hodie. 

Rosay. ; 

AL: se s i l 
quel L: En mi primi annes yo cogniton homos qui haban alor leve 
Yo han hodie. 

iyiNtet Tn me prim. an i konosi i evi alor tam quam 
Mi eva hodi. - anus, mi konosi homes, qui evi alor tam q 

PERFEKT: I 


We eo habe ny 

SPERANTO - eS 
h Ugon kiun + D um miaj unuaj jaroj mi konis homojn kiuj tiam havis 
Un mi havas hodiau. 


vii * In mej Les i i 6 b f 
1 t havan hoit. zs unti vive-anues i konit homes vi havit dan de olditee 
OSMOPO A 
` L 5 
havis ih o ITO y En 
Tho. p’ di mi 


ka n mea 
FA mo etag candi Eck 


a meo primo anns, eo novi homs, qvi habeba tunc aetat 
c 


havas nun. 
sma yari me konocis homi, qui esis lore tam evoza 


` 
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Incidentally this shows that there are still at leas 
languages alive. It is a significant fact that the En Aa diny 
is the shortest of the lot and the least uncouth in aa Vet 

As a literary language Esperanto may be safely sate, 
literature, such as it is, consists almost entire] 
in which all the charm of the original vanishes, with mp 2 
allurement (such as, for example, that which justifie O erg 
laire’s misinterpretation of Poe’s poetry, or came Bauke. 
double distillation of one of oe poems by Gautier = ths 
Bridges) to take its place. There can be no such thin e 
Esperanto literature unless each nationality gives its on San 
to each word of familiar form, which would mean, of cone, 
that only Esperantists of the same country could really ie 
stand one another. In point of fact the Esperanto of a Cia, 
does differ greatly from, say, that of a Spaniard; each uses i 
fearsome symbols in patterns which are reminiscent of his on 
mothér-tongue and adds to the perplexity of one who does mi 

know it. There are no words in Espéranto which are keys ty 
unlock the treasuries of remembrance ; the verbal beauty, whith 
is so largely memorial, is utterly lacking. Nor can you fiui 
equivalents in Esperanto for the many words occurring inal 
true languages, which reflect each in its own way some proiomi 
truth of racial psychology. Such terms as ‘gentleman’ ai 
‘home,’ esprit and goût, Wehmut and Schadenfreude, cami 
be translated into Esperanto; so that the Esperantist, as suh 
is a man without a country, without a heart, without any of the 
thoughts that really matter, without poetry, and without anj: 
thing that can be rightly called prose. He is a peace-lover, Fe a 
because he has nothing worth fighting for. Tf to know a 
to forgive all, and if Esperanto helped all its adherents © aii 
full knowledge of one another’s aspirations and pad 
then it might make for universal peace—an unhealthy ra | 
since war is necessary as a school of the sterner virtues: K al 
is, Esperanto will help everybody to ask for his pager sit i 
- get it if the other fellow is not prepared to fight for its ee n M 
Anybody could ask anybody to pass the pepper 1? laap moll 
would be good enough to buy and sell in as long as the p | 
exchanged were not works of art. And I rather doubt ind og 
ness for the exchange of scientific ideas; for the term i 
a science, after all, is a living, growing thing, 2° | 
box of tricks. | 
j r F z E : z ali a a 
Instead of learning Esperanto I think patriotic Or | 
should give their time to spreading a knowledge i: 
o Latin 
magnificent tongue, an amalgam of the best 10 angus? 
tonic speech, which is becoming more of a world-la 
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plö cady the mother-tongue of five great countries (the 
day: i ee the United States, Canada, Australia, and 
ted KiNG sa of which is a commercial Great Power. It 
gouth rica irten wherever the Union Jack or the Stars and 
js spose Tae it is the only European language that really 
stripes oe the various contact-lines between the Occident 
matters oe Every year this truly universal language 
e A BA or by immigration between three and four 
ejves "i rents—thirty or forty times as many as all the 
million adhe this weary world at the very least. Every Euro- 
psperan? who seeks the liberty and the liberality of Anglo- 
kind of English which, at its worst, is better 
n artificial language. All other nationalities within the 
ae ron sphere of influence léarn to express themselves in 
Beran) even if they do not forsake their mother-tongue; the 
ae tina in South Africa, the Frenchman in Canada, the 
Hindu, the Filipino know that English is a necessity. I have 
seen more of this planet than most men, and was never yet in a 
place where English was not enough to carry out my business. 
On the Continent I have never found it necessary to peer about 
for a green star in somebody’s button-hole; every intelligent 
foreigner seems to speak English nowadays. Why in the world 
should anybody trouble to learn Esperanto when at the cost of a 
little more time and trouble the noblest of universal languages 
may be acquired ? 
I do not believe that the jealousy of French-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking peoples would prevent them from accepting 
English as an auxiliary language. It may be that the reform 
of English spelling, which at present puzzles the intelligent 
foreigner, would help this propaganda. I regard that suggestion 
Recently, but not beneficently. Anyhow, Esperanto is 
ardly worth while. 


Gaxondo 


"E. B. OSBORN. 
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ENGLISH AND WELSH ToBacey 


— Sos A g 


THERE are two ways of approaching the problem of agriey 
improvement with which the practical man has it 
patience. 

The first is a very common way indeed. The theorist 
down what we spend in a year on, say, Danish butter} itt 
matter of 10,000,000/.—or what we spend on, say, foreign ens 
—it must be something like 6,000,0001. Then he demands y 
‘be told why Mr. and Mrs. Giles cannot produce the butter a 
eggs we want. Are not our cows and pastures, he asks, as gu 
as Danish pastures? Are not our hens as efficient as any forig 
hens? Are we not within as favourable degrees of latitude asou 
Continental competitors ? 

Having demonstrated, as there is of course no difficulty whi 
ever in doing, that our pastures and hens are the equals of ti 
pastures and hens of other nations, and that our latitudes i 
excellent farmers’ latitudes, the article closes with caus | 
references to the proverbial stupidity of our farmers aud tk 
‘slothful incapacity of their wives. an 

The truth is, as may be suspected, that England, wli 
Denmark—or Ireland, which is also in the butter trade E 
cessfully—is studded with: cities and big towns which ora 

ımmense quantities of milk, and are prepared to pay ae 
factory price for it. Why should most of our farmers, puite i 
within reach of these great centres of population, mako ae 
if they can obtain a good profit out of milk unmanufactit ent i 
butter? As to eggs, England needs not only butter ata ropot. l 
price, but cheap eggs in very large quantities. A larg? p op otf 
of the eggs we import could not be profitably produc ott i 
farms. Cheap eggs from the Balkans, Italy, RUS oii | 
and Egypt are needed in trades and manufactures, 2? out of © i 
purposes. The best profits are obtained in Englar at aride f J 
high-priced breakfast egg, and the production of 5 ra 
steadily increasing. Our farmers make money ou sping 
and absolutely fresh eggs, because they sell these 
geographical advantage. a peh 

The critic of the farmer who adopts the gecon 
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with what he calls the wasted land of England. 
“a the area of England less inland waters, and then 
He sets ltivated land, and he wants to know what our 


u rei : 
grea OF on to say for itself for neglecting the acreage 
pe for. And yet he has just risen from lunching on 
accoun 


ton, while yesterday he posted a subscription for the 


t are to i 
jand tha tay in his cottage some good-natured farmer will tell 


Pim that throughout the kingdom the rent of farms has been 
‘ing for some time, and is still rising, and that in most 
pe. there are several people in competition for every vacant 
P that, in short, it may fairly be concluded that anybody 
m ites cultivable land * which does not command a higher value 
for purposes of sport or pleasure is unlikely to treasure it for long 
waste. 
i The proposal that we should grow tobacco in England has 
sometimes seemed a little amateurish, because so much has been 
said about the 5,000,000}. worth of tobacco we import in a year, 
and the extent to which the crop could be produced on the waste 
land of England. 
Yet the case for tobacco-growing is very well worth careful 
examination. 
It is particularly well worth looking into just now, because 
the experiment of producing tobacco in England is proceeding 
this year in a particularly business-like fashion. More than a 
fess are being grown under the auspices of a new 
ae ae the ‘British Tobacco Growers’ Society, the whole 
whe which is a grant from the Development Commission. 
IM oe of x is this. The Development Commission, if it 
ote Bee opment Commission, was bound, at an 
growing, H T history, to examine the case for tobacco- 
Id so. It took evidence, to the extent of eighteen 


loolscap pages af 
E o go of small type, on what Sir Nugent—and Lady 


goes to § 


doin mae Dunraven and others had done and planned 
the Continent ay Tt sent an active young Rothamsted chemist to 


Neco-gtowing inn States to see what he could discover about 
te knowledge i te year's wanderings. Then, having digested 
E “petimenter 3 Th ad acquired, and taken stock of what early 
Ef thing go fooli s achieved in England, it proceeded to—do 
Ey Tnsteag, i ee as to make the ordinary official grant. 
re o E N a plan for the formation of a British 

p out, durin Society, and provided it with resources 

Clltivabie lang E the next few years, once and for all, without 
: and improvable pasture are of course two different things. 
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any more theorising or tall stories, exactly what i i 
tobacco in this country, what are the most pr Osts 
which to raise the crop, what eS the most economica] & 
-of ‘ rehandling ’—as the final curing and sorting 
—and, finally, what the tobacco may be expected ¢ 
is placed on the market. 
There is no doubt that tobacco will grow in this oe 
the first place, about a hundred and twenty acres a 
rapidly approaching the harvest stage in England a ie 
here is also a small acreage in Scotland; while as font he 
the success attained by two growers of Irish tobaces i 
them to start tobacco factories. It is not our climate, seed 
but our revenue system which has prevented the developman, 
tobacco-growing. Tobacco is sown in frames like early al 
flowers, is planted out like field-cabbages (with Wind-shelter ¢ 
such crops as hemp, beans, or artichokes), and it is said ty sa 
frost which would make an end of French beans. Had ity, 
been for the pro-Colonial legislation of the Stuarts, and Georga 
pro-revenue activity, tobacco might have been one of the en 
of our rotations. Some 30,0001. of fines are said to by 
been inflicted before the representatives of Farmer George ow 
threw the tobacco-growing which had begun in Yorkshire duny 
the shortage of ‘the weed’ caused by the War of Independen; 
considerable crops were grown just across the Border; i to 
troops to make an end of the tobacco crop m the West ¢ 
England. 
For two centuries—that is, from the time of the Be 
Charles to 1886—the English law had its foot on tobac f 
one might grow it, unless it was a rod, pole, or perch for 
cal or medicinal purposes. i ii 
In Ireland, however, from 1779 to 1831, the cu 4 
tobacco was allowed for home consumption—and theni 
once more, until, on the united petition of all the hu 
three Irish M.P.s—think of it !—tobacco-grow!ns was P 
again by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
In England, during the year 1886, tobacco e 
allowed as an experiment only, and some gort of act a b 
in two dozen or more counties. As, however, the ama 


5 
0 fetch h 


~ ð w f 
owog “i 
gor al 


ee w, 
planters knew little about suitable varieties to a gow i 
apparently, about curing the tobacco when it and tbe of | 


unorganised experiment did not come to muti, 
ban on tobacco continued. er må 
The duty imposed on home-grown tobac? , 
mentioned, is 8s. 6d. per lb., or (in consi 
work cast on the growers through Excise sup s 
than the duty on foreign tobacco. The Trish 8! 
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. 3 of this duty- Then, in 1908, Mr. Lloyd George 
I of this rebate, 60001. per annum for five 
Pno them : antil 1913. This year the Irish Department of 


š 18 y SA ARARA 
t years e had 35,0001. for the growers from the Development 
ally ‘agriculture i El of experiments on 800 acres. 
“ill commission hibition on tobacco-growing was removed in the 


m A ‘O. : 
ee and in 1911 England was placed on the same 


of Scotland. In the Finance Act of 1909-10 (which came 
footing 2% ' 1911) it was provided that for three years those who 
into force ae hundred acres of tobacco should have a rebate of 
grew the HA duty. (That is, the rebate system, abandoned in 


Mirid of t Ste 
Fi Pe of Ireland, was set up 1m England !) 
the Ca : 


ai in 1911, then, those who had a small acreage of tobacco 
tal in England and Wales enjoyed the advantage of having a third 
edj of the duty imposed on the foreign article refunded, i.e. the 
lf puyer paid 8s. 6d.—as against 3s. 8d., the foreign duty—and the 


grower received back 1s. 9d. In 1912 the area under tobacco 
in England, Wales, and Scotland was forty-two acres, most of 
which was divided thus : Hampshire, 20 acres ; North Wales, 10; 
Norfolk, 5; and Scotland, 5. 

In view of the expiration in the present year of the Finance 
Act period of three years, during which a rebate was allowed on 
a maximum of 100 acres in England, Wales, and Scotland, the 
Development Commission had to take some action, if the experi- 
ment of tobacco-growing was to be brought to some definite 
conclusion ; and it went to work with enterprise. It favoured, 
gett: as already mentioned, the formation of the non-profit-making, co- 
operative society, the British Tobacco Growers’ Society—it is 
m afiation with the Agricultural Organisation Society—and it 
placed enough money at the disposal of the new association to 


i ae it to make a liberal offer to farmers interested in the possi- 
e wh 3 a of tobacco-growing. What it put the Society in a position 
vail ae approved agriculturists was not only frames, imple- 


cul acne sheds, but the complete expenses of 
ng © oan acre A p a bonus, by way of profit, of from 5i. to 101. 
eh Which vals gece grown to become the property of the Society, 
Orit. As ie = and In due course gets the best possible price 
pil} tave to ier conse’ farmers, in order to earn their grants, 
wD; | ganisation i © the Society their carefully-kept accounts, the 
„BO g the final 5 N addition to gaining invaluable experience regard- 
| Gta as top, -S Sorting, and selling of tobacco, secures precise 
} et Mr, a SË of growing the crop on different soils. Its 


py of > Mr. 

bev. p Tice all the - Campbell, F.C.S., who is at the growers’ 
m oe Vatietieg Year, is also able to collect useful information as to 
oe | Yous n Suitable to different districts, and the value of 
| i mes, eto., and to conduct experiments. 
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Under this well-thought-out scheme about i 
thirty acres of tobacco are now being grown this Year 
Scotland, and Wales—that is, a hundred acres with 4 n 
of the rebate system which comes to an eng th, P 
about thirty acres which will have to pay full duty S Year x 
all the tobacco grown will have to pay full duty; but y 
Society’s scheme all approved growers will have al] 
of their crop paid and be allowed a bonus for their 

It is hardly likely that this sane method of Conducting » ¢ 
experiment with a crop which may prove to be of mo 
agricultural importance will þe confined to tobacco, but a 
looking into the future. The formation of the Tobacco Gina 
Society is a noteworthy departure in official practice for Re 
the Development Commission, and its much abused orig} a 
in his turn, deserve credit. Instead of a number of vou 
working in isolation, we have the experimental work cosi 
ated. The utmost is being made of the growers’ time and intl. 
gence. No one is being tempted to go into tobacco-growing m 
such a scale as to burn his fingers, and no chance is given toii 
company promoter. At the end of the five-years’ period, dun 
which it is expected that the experiment will last—and five jax 
is not too long to secure a knowledge of cropping, weather ni: 
tions, and trade requirements—the Society will be able to rep 

with some degree of confidence whether, in the stage of devel 
ment which our agriculture has reached, there is a prospett z 
our farmers making money in tobacco-growing, or whether të 
experiment should be abandoned. At the end of the ee 
period the Society places its assets at the disposal of the pele 
ment Commission, and sceks permission either to g0 on ep 
menting or to reconstitute itself as a commercial ee 
present no one knows what the average cost of aa A i 
tion per acre in this country over a term of years ae 7 aay 
one is certain as to the average quality of the crops t i : 
produced ; no one is in a position to be positive a Wee il 
rehandling ; no. one can be sure as to the precise we sea E 
wholesale trade. Certainly no one is entitled to EAN 
confidence as to what changes, if any, are desirable heat e 
sation of the system of Excise supervision over oo rs psie i 
present the procedure is to seek permission from © ndoi 
grow tobacco. A 5s. licence having been issued, 


h 


Nder i 
the Exa p: 


troub 


a þon w 3 


. arm, i a 
201. to 401. per acre (according to the privacy os ‘5 a . 
be entered into, and a surety given. For every av 


né 
: r j moye 
connexion with the cultivation, harvesting, an pook: 


‘crop it is necessary to make an entry in an re intenti o” 
in the case of harvesting, two days’ notice of t2 En 
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No doubt this is all rather worrying to the grower, 
of tobacco to the revenue, and the 


premature, perhaps, to decide that a systern of 
duty on the manufactured article, as in the 
e more advantageous than the present 


rangement: yere Excise regulations, our immense 
with the se é 

of tobacco, and Government assistance to growers, 
aly gets the notion that tobacco is likely to be a 
the Sable crop than it is ever likely to become. Exagge- 

‘aag as to the money to be made out of tobacco-growing 
rated ee with the amount of labour required have undoubt- 
in ee. davigined in Ireland, and have done something to 
edly Bat progress. The best opinion in England at present 
a be that the crop may show an average profit of 4l. or 5l. 
nel | rae Of course, it is not a question of producing ‘our own 
mga} tobacco. The tobacco of commerce 1s nearly always a blend. 
ot] We may produce tons of tobacco, but most of it is likely to reach 
duri the consumer in combination with imported sorts. The Irish 
ye} cigarettes which are now marketed are composed of Irish and 
co: foreign tobacco. (Sir Nugent Everard, who manufactures about 
re} 50,000 Ib. of Irish tobacco in a year, has stated that his Turkish 
ere | cigarettes are 40 per cent. and his Virginian cigarettes 50 per 
ect} cent, home grown. But he has produced some cigars 95 per 
et} cent. home grown, and some pure Irish roll and plug.) If we 
Je | could produce only 10 per cent. of the hundred million pounds of 
tobacco annually consumed in this country, we should, at an 


more P 


ep average production of 1000 lb. per acre, have 10,000 acres under 
e M the tobacco crop. The prospect seems more hopeful than those 
ult Who have not looked into the subject may imagine. Many 
HA | People think of Cuba, Java, Turkey, and other southern 
a i aap as the principal producers of tobacco, but 90 per cent. 
bi the = tobacco imported into this country is grown in 
al dim nited States, and to a considerable extent in areas the 
e ERA N of which is not so dissimilar from our own. Again, 
E AE san pa Produced in most European countries. About a thou- 
siet | hag ee Tee the crop in Holland, but, although the profit 
of ft] d, owin ue to be 101. an acre, the production is going 
) Germany as © Colonial competition, improved’ production in 
it! Bilston S Which most of the crop was sold, and, it is said, 


teres being n Belgium the crop is steadily extending, 10,000 

7 Germ, € Srown, The profit has been put at 9l. per acre. In 
i tobacco, ee it is stated, to the competition of American 
Probably the attractions of sugar-beet and potato- 
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growing, tobacco has declined to about 40,000 
tobacco-growing has increased, the area being so 

than that in Germany. As the crop is a mono ones 
the profits of production are known. The averg Poly in 


acreg, 


district of the United States the average farmer’s ae Wrap 
is put at about 6l., but skilful growers are said to mile 
The average for the United States has been said to a te, 
acre, but some American tobacco-growing cannot A 
profitable. Yay 

The opinion has been expressed that the heavy tobac 
as furnish the dark ingredient in pipe mixtures, will prove toh 
the most profitable in this country. It has been urged that y 
any rate during the learning period, large yields should be ing 
at, in order to compensate for lack of quality. Judging ff 
American reports of the profits derived from cigarette’ tohays 
of the ‘ Virginian’ type, it would seem that they were noti 
most profitable to grow, as the yields are small (650 lb. tot 
acre). What sells these tobaccos is the bright yellow coloura! 
the high quality for cigarette purposes. It is doubtful itt 
Virginian standard of ‘ flavour’ can be reached in England. i 
account may well be taken of an interesting experiment viid 
is being made here. It aims at the production of a new iyi 
of cigarette tobacco, and may prove to be successful. As : 
result of a cross, made four years ago in Ireland, a new De 
of a fixed type has been produced which is a heavy yee 
possesses the high colour of the Carolina leaf. By further A 
tion it is possible that a bright leaf of ‘ neutral chari a | 
‘life’ may be obtained which will make a bulky filler 
give a large amount of leaf per pound. The impon ti e 
a possibility will be realised when it is understood a re 
near future—owing to the great sale of the poe lel 
penny packet—there must be a great shortage 7 aaa. | 
cigarette purposes. New sources of supply Cue A 
up, but the Rhodesian, Nyassan, and Australasian we sf 
all characteristics dissimilar from the American 
the characteristics of the supplies from these ne 
be guaranteed to tobacco manufacturers as sta 4 
firms are not likely to blend the riew tobaccos ae 
because to educate the public to a new flavour 12 
is a costly business. Colour, one of the most ae 
in a cigarette tobacco, is obtainable to a high “ee? 


COS, gu 
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q, “Trish Gold.’ The problem is now to find if 
pritish D ral tobacco can be blended with heavy, aromatic 
oury VSG strong to stand alone—so as to tone it down 
yjrginian lea es identical with the popular Virginian cigarette. 
1 it becom i if tobacco-growing has a future in England, 
Jt is 5088 inly due to the production of ‘Irish Gold’ on 
the Eastern Counties and elsewhere. 
may lose by our inexperience in drying we may 
by using the new hybrid. It is hardly necessary 
Hel total British and world consumption of tobacco 


What we | 
ssibly am 


rises every year. eat beina oT g po 
acreages which are being grown in North Wales 


The tobacco aes : : 
i Hampshire—Mr. Rupert Ellis’s crop in North Wales is at 
oy ble height above sea level; Mr. Brandon at Fleet 


a considera o A . p 
ig the most extensive grow er in the kingdom with thirty acres— 


are on a deep, silty loam and on a loam and greensand 
respectively. Major Whitmore in Norfolk is growing in 
a poor greensand district, where land is not worth more than 
xs, an acre to rent. In Norfolk, Hampshire, and Dorset there 
are considerable tracts of poor land with little more than 
a sporting value which, it is suggested, may be profitably brought 
under tobacco cultivation. If this can be done, we may yet be 
under obligations to the tobacco crop. Mr. Campbell is himself 
much stimulated in his work by the hope of bringing into culti- 
vation land now under poor grass, but in his public statements he 
has been judicious. It is interesting to notice that the analysis 
of a fairly typical American bright tobacco-belt soil shows 
9 per cent. sand. Major Whitmore’s land shows 91 per cent., 
with chalk at 18 inches or 2 feet down. The first prize for 
nee at the Royal Agricultural Show went to Norfolk tobacco, 
ae eing second. Only the other day a Carolina planter told 
tion ae soil in his State was being brought into cultiva- 
that gly et of tobacco. One advantage of the Norfolk soil is 
arly = A foes of tobacco elsewhere, are absent. Rabbits 
artificials A tobacco. The manuring has been wholly with 
middle of Ma lese can be applied just before planting out in the 
t the begin y. The crop is off the ground by the end of August 
© ang of September. 
werk suckers’ have to be removed from the stems, 
ia is like ce have to be broken off, the treatment of 
arvest the l ee given to any other planted-out crop. At 
4, wilt, T an S are chopped down and left to lie for a day 
me are spear, aes a dozen plants are put on a stick, on which 
“Uckfals of tobe, by means of an adjustable spear-head. The 
acco are brought by a cart into the air-curing barn, 
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and hung up. After a few days fires of any odd Wood 
dre ih 


from time to time to kill mould spores on the leave ghi 
7 i A E P r d S, the atle 
helping the drymg process. In a couple of mont} deat 
cigarette tobaccos are cured differently and p one 
tobacco is taken down for stripping and divisio 
of leaf, lug, trash, and stalks. There are from t 
leaves in a ‘hand.’ After being hung up and 
tobacco, which still contains about 30 per cent, 
sent to the rehandling centre. 
“ The rehandling is done in a large barn fitted With | 
The tobacco is first “ bulked down ° into heaps of 3009 or 40 
and allowed to sweat gently. It is then turned S0 that 4 
sweating shall proceed uniformly. Next it is turned once a 
and allowed to heat a little until wanted for rehandling, fi. 
being sorted from the bulk, it is rehung and dried down anil 
contains only 8 per cent. of moisture, when it is quite brit 
Tt is next introduced to a kind of Turkish bath, the moisture 
in the leaves being increased to about 11 or 14 per cent. Whi; 
leaves for making cigar wrappers are not packed so dry ast 
cheaper grades, but all packing is done while the leaves are by, 
for they are then more pliable. The packing into hogsheads u 
bales is done under pressure. The tobacco is matured by kep 
` ing. This maturing is done to some extent in bond. Ther 
requires that the tobacco shall be in bond or be sold. by the Jur 
following harvest. As the period from seed time to sale timels 
more than the whole year round, it will be seen that tobacco ls 
the recommendation of being a winter, as well as a smi 
summer, and autumn, industry. jin 
The Excise insists on the burning of the stalks left be ; 
when the tobacco is stripped by the grower. As the 
be worth something, perhaps, for the production of ee 
destruction may seem a waste to their owner, when n a 
to be a buyer of nicotine for his hops or other crops- ii af 
of extracting the nicotine from the stalks would be oe ih A | 
however, and it would pay him better to grow ® Spec newl 1i 
tobacco for the making of insecticide. This can now na A 
. licence and bond. The tobacco wanted for nicotine ath ig} 
rank sort. All the grower needs to do with his Bes pem 
them in the simplest possible way, and then to breat att 


y heat t 
G tN 
Welve to « ndy 
dried agai 
Of moist te 


not Dis 


i 


: 5 ters SAR 
and soak them in three successive lots of cold Wa ne t | 


cach lot, and a gallon of water to a pound of leaves. jth walt a E 
when three gallons are made up to five gallons ve about E t 
suitable for spraying purposes, and costs the Pr? no | 
as much as he would have to pay for commer’ 

In the case of tobacco for nicotine production, 
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his crop entirely alone. In the case of smoking 

ge a be a co-operator, and send his leaves to a 

e Eo Tf tobacco-growing prospers, several rehand- 

i, ing AL be put up. This year’s crop is being mostly 
n ee parn built by Mr. Brandon in Hampshire. It 
th, handled m merits of tobacco that it is an easily transported 
fy! jg one of tae year's the advantage of a co-operative sugar-beet 
ta crop: For Ren urged by myself and others; happily, tobacco 
k factory a ins in this country as a co-operative industry. As 
b roduction e6 h can be managed much of the time by 


whic 
ig a crop erie : : 
tobacco snd children, it is not unlikely that it may also become, 
omen ; i n s? ge í 
on the Continent, both a smallholders and a large growers 
is ie “An American planter friend assures me that tobacco 
+ u 7 £ ‘i r X i ay i 
industry gentleman s crop.’ As to the curing, “no particular 


Nt 1! 

le Dieses is needed, put experienco is essential, and it must 
tili; he the master’s job. Curing apart, nobody wants more than 
ith |” yon acres of the crop, and the smallholder and his family will 
liz} nd one acre enough. Field work with tobacco is the meanest 
iok work you ever took on.’ Happily, labour is not quite so difficult 
s the a matter as yet in England as in the States, and we are without 
ht, the larva, the destruction of which makes tobacco more than 
isa naturally sticky. 

keep The problem of success with tobacco in England and Wales 
eli is the problem of whether we can grow at such a price as will 
Ty | leave a profit in competition with American leaf—the importa- 
ie tio of which is so rapidly increasing. Until a crop thrice as 


large as can be produced this year is forthcoming, and it is 
possible to offer, say, 300,000 lb. of tobacco, so that a big 
frm may have an inducement to make a new departure 


a with it, English tobacco will not, perhaps, attract the serious 
m ae of the trade. One firm, however, is believed to be 
w Bee menting with a crop. If it should prove to be 

ee 7 hace on our poorest soils with certainty a bright 
Ave pees rightness is probably a function as much of 
opt ut of arvation as of curing— the attention not only of the trade 


la : i 
ndowners may be attracted. It remains to be seen 


Whether Š 
oat j o ates renaissance of tobacco culture in England may not 
to "i tion of ieee ention of some who, feeling that the consump- 
em} Mat it ig tna m this country has been rising too fast, may argue 
wti t undesirable that tobacco cultivation should have any 


olo 2 

> the State aie ee Tt is difficult to believe, however, that 

very stra ie 
m R : 

Tess o 5e patent medicines, will feel any particular squeamish- 


AXT —N 
9, 439 57 
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4 ieee Bee U gi 
than King James s$ invective against | a custom lothsome i i 
eyo, hatefull to the Nose, harmefull to the braine, danger È 
n See es D Ush 
the Lungs. , i 
~ J, W. Rosertson-Scorr (‘Home Counties 


2 Mr. Brandon, who up to August had sold 18,000 The 
t vate a 1913, has paid more than 30007. to the Excise in e 
aa crop on poth sides of the Irish Channel this y 
a quarter of a million pounds. 


Ha ah 
ght month 


ear will Probably h Ka 
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THE CATARACTS OF KING GEORGE 
Remove not the ancient landmark, which thy fathers have set.— 


Proverbs xxil. 

Jt seems surp? 
cealed from the pie 
Joun CAMPBELL, Travels in 


rprising that such a wonderful work of God should be con- 
ction of mankind in the bosom of Wild Africa.— 
South Africa, 1813. 


Two hundred and forty miles in a straight line from the mouth 
of the Orange River, and over a thousand from the leaping 
waters of its source in the far-off mountains of the Basutos, are 
the Great Falls of that mighty stream. It was well said by 
the ancients that out of Africa there comes always something 
new. And so once again we have to record a story of mystery 
and romance. If you look at the map of North Western Cape 
Colony where the Orange River is bordered on the south by the 
district of Kenhart and on the north by the district of Gordonia, 
you will see marked the Aughrabies or Great Falls. Now these 
falls are incorrectly named, and have been for a period of close 
on half a century. 
_ The name under which these mighty falls should be known 
is the name given to them by their discoverer, George Thompson, 
ae 15th of August 1824. He called them ‘ King George’s 
iB a It is true that the Westminster Review for the year 
à te alms Thompson as an Englishman; but until more light 
perhaps a his parentage, Scotsmen the world over may 
“remember naea if they feel a thrill of pride when they 
the desert Ge a it was one of their race who first broke through 
of the FL SNe Kalahari, gazed on the Smoke-Sounding Pels 
it was likewise » and called them the ‘Falls of Victoria’ ; so 
%8 they he Ea unt thirty-one years before, another traveller, 
S brave, that of the same race, less eminent, but none the 
: pierced the desolate wastes of Namaqualand, ` 


Stoo 
a Y the rhet: 

| them the ee waters of the Orange River, and named 
*onomie Pee of King George.’ At any rate, besides the 
Which fg y of the dry and desert lands of South Africa 


Bn frank: (3) 7 , 5 -s si 
"Schnating Sala ake Special sphere of labour, there is here a č 
z d of historic and geographic research. cas 
* See vol. ix. p. 21. ‘ pis : 
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THE ‘lyn’ or KURUMAN 


I will make the wilderness a pool of water 


» and the d n 
of water.—Isaiah xli. 18. "Y leng ‘ith, i 


One hundred miles to the west of Vryburg, right in ¢ m 

of Bechuanaland, over a desolate road of limestone etery 7 
and sand, lies the village of Kuruman. Tt js bes inp fu 
fame as the mission station of Moffat and the place e 
Livingstone lay down on a pillow of stone and dreamt oy 
shining ladder which led him to Lake Ngami, to the ae 
Sounding Falls, and to the shores of Tanganyika, Three a ; 
down the Kuruman River you come to the old mission llin E 
buried amidst a wealth of seringa and willow. There i t i 
mission church built by Moffat as sound to-day as in i ) 
There is the institute for the teaching of the native children; 
generous gift from the hard earnings of the good folk in ty 
Homeland, now empty, neglected, and falling in shame e 
ruins. There is the twisted almond tree, seared with the lh, it 
ning stroke and seamed with decay, still bearing bravely it 
green fruit, where the great explorer wooed and wont} d 
missionary’s daughter. But the final chapter of this misia} m 
romance was closed when the weaver of Blantyre was bore itb 
the Abbey. And Livingstone himself must have seen avin} g 
in the crystal pool of Kuruman when he wrote ‘The wolli |  « 
ours. Our Father made it to be inhabited, and many sala tl 
to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. : Tt will ; 
increased more by emigration than by missionaries. | 
igi z i re. In an e 

The origin of the name Kuruman 1s obscure. 40 ‘a 
book it is written Krooman. Some say it means the ie 
the little calabash,’ and others the ‘ place of the ge wl 
and yet others that it is the name of a mighty oe pe | 
had his home in the cave of the weeping fountain. ‘be at : 
of Kuruman is a perennial stream which issues 0u : ofii 
cavern of dolomite. Its flow has been measured i i i 
of the Geological Survey and Irrigation Dope ame se 
figures given vary from four to five million gallons i remarki! o 
four hours. So far as I can learn, it is the a the 
spring in South Africa, and one of the purest no ft a g 
world. When all other springs fail farmers & a = 
with their flocks and herds to the Kuruman 110°" ich “i 
noon, and night cattle, horses, sheep, 22 
tentedly in these cool, sweet waters. if a 
Canada it would be easy to forecast its rise an 
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IP h 
1918 away to the sea, in five years it would surpass 
ester? igen Calgary, and in thirty Winnipeg. But we 
0 nen look for gold only in the mile-deep 
d to the richness of our ten-inch levels. 


Py o] | 
$ ive are plin ; : eo wee 
pines and this gem of the desert 1s destined to have a great 
Bene eless, e 
; yevertl 
a 7 
a, future: Ons HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
lf „liest record is from the pen of the Rev. John 
hey Our Late was sent out by the London Missionary Society 
thy} Campbet 2 to inspect the mission stations of Cape 


odth of June 181: 


ba 3 
el on the +9 Go that here we have the testimony of a man who 
th Be tp the ‘ Bye’ of Kuruman over the vista of a hundred 
i gazet in his Travels in South Africa’ Mr. Campbell writes : 
mi ye‘. 

; e walked about three miles from Steven Fountain 


BX, After breakfast w 


Krooman Fountain, whence the river of that name proceeds. It 


P 7 es ost abundant spring of water I hayo ever had an opportunity to 
neh examine. I measured it at about a yard s distance from the rock whence 
i it flows, and found it three yards wide and from fourteen to eighteen 
it inches deep, but after a course of fifty or sixty miles it becomes invisible 
y it by running into plains of sand. Perhaps, by leading it into another 
n the direction or cutting a bed for it across the sands, it might become a 
Isao more extensive blessing to the country. The last experiment is likely to 
e inl be the Jeast successful, as probably the first storm of wind would fill up 
via the new bed. We entered the cave whence it proceeds on purpose to 

; examine it. The entrance was narrow, but we soon reached a kind of 
nit central room, the roof of which resembled in shape, though not in height, 
Imi the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, from which went four 
nll be passages in different directions, in all of which streams flowed. Though 


we had lighted candles with us, we could discern no end to any of these 
passages, Within, the water was almost lukewarm, but outside it was 


| eal à a 

re very cold. The rock is composed of limestone. 

MAn 0 -j i eL es r : 

i. E u next witness is the famous traveller George Thompson, 
nah | visited Kuruman in 1823. In his Travels and Adventures 


in Souther . 
Southern Africa ® Mr. Thompson writes : 


We therefore ox 
a ee ordered the people with the wagon to make the best of 
ack, while Mr. Moffat and I directed our course towards the 


pd Hh Kuuman Tounta; : 
went this is sae aie which we reached after a ride of about five hours. 
rf Aeons ceey the most abundant spring of - in South Africa. 
sil nsiderable Svar th ant spring of water in South Airlie 
abt Passages in ‘dhs eat ursts at once from the rock by a number of broken 
fit j Me tated about RE, of a hill, forming a sort of cavern. Into this we 
p | 7 ater, as it en feet, but without observing anything remarkable. 
or Bese et it is ee from the rock, felt, at this time, rather warm; 
ji e ent, me e o as ice. . . . I could hear nothing of the 
Teheratig » he says, was y Lichtenstein as residing in this cavern, 
beaa Lad regarded by the natives with sentiments of 


doub k 
Specie t not, however, the truth of the report he mentions, 


Soft : 
the boa certainly exist in the country. 


a m 
P. 174. 3 Vol. i. p. 200. 


= 
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Further on * Thompson speaks of his journey i Ny 
5 í d oy 
fall which Breat we 


descends in a magnificent cascade of fully four 


Bratt, b 
; ; o Beci oo g the Kin 
River, which rises in the Bechuana country, joins the G Thy. 


THE MYSTERY or Mars 

The reader will note from a study of maps that the ‘pw 
or Fountain of the Kuruman River flows into the Molopo~iy 
is to say, it traverses the Kalahari Desert, and the Molopo i 
the Orange River not far below King George’s Cataract, y; 
attention was arrested by the animated description of Thompgn 
great discovery almost as much as by the name he had seleta 
to designate the glorious waterfall. And I determined to alt 
the mystery of the map, and to see for myself the Great Fali 
of the Great River. 

Now the extraordinary thing is that the name which w: 
given to this waterfall by the discoverer has mysteriously ts 
appeared from all the recent maps of South Africa. Ih hi 
volume entitled Travels and Adventures in Southern Afri i 
George Thompson, dedicated to the Earl Bathurst, Seca 
State for the Colonies, and published in 1827, we find the He i 
George IV Cataract’ on the author’s map. This name ae 
also on a map published in the Journal of the Royal ye 
phical Society for 1836 to illustrate an article entitle i 
Roads and Kloofs in the Cape Colony,’ by Major OUE 


Gor 
Royal Engineers, K.H., Surveyor-General at the Cape of v% E 


Hope; on a map to illustrate the volume entitled Lake 
or Explorations and Discoveries, 1853, by Charles T. soojit. 

and published in 1856; on a map to illustrate the 7 gi 
Travels and Researches of the Rev. Dr. Livingstoné gii 


“OW thy 3 
the Years 1849 and 1856, prepared by Jobn Arrows 5, ME 


and published by Mr. John Murray, London, | is y 
since that time the name King George’s Ce jes Cal 
appeared, and in its place we find the word Angh a ow 
rabies or -rubies) or Great Falls, which is prov? 
name for the place or the waterfall that has sinc? riot 

In the map attached to Travels in the Hee M 
Africa, 1849-1864, by James Chapman, F.R.G-S. 


t Vol. ii. pp. 18 to 23- 
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pE 


e « Aukurubies ’ (waterfall) takes the place of 
_ 1968; 3 Cataract.’ Tn a volume entitled Through the 
ip, George § | H. Farini, published in 1686, a map is 
ri aaa ER ; ribed as ‘The Hundred Falls.’ 
given} ea the volumes and maps of the early explorers 

ave consu as M. le Vaillant, Burchell, Lichtenstein, 
Moffat, and I find, beyond all 
he Orange River were discovered 
by him ‘King George’s 


647 


falls are desc 


aaa n, § 
p nee Kolben, Campbell, 
Set of the Great Falls on t 


doubt, Thompson and named 
by George Ee ra the other names, both native and European, 
cataract a d by subsequent travellers, by errors 


curately assigne 


yore: k . . 
Te jon or commission. 


ission 
gonr oint we may recall the remarks of Stanley on map- 


; gs 
At this } ‘al, as given in Darkest Africa”: 


omer’s time illustrated of geographical 


aphers of H 
aced, and what they, in their 


; Chartogr 
What the Chartographers eff 


ine 7 ing 
N lore yas expunged by those who came after them. In vain 
ie explorers sweated under the burning sun and endured the aen and 
; rivations of arduous travel; in vain did they endeavour to give form 
Bu their discoveries, for in a few years the ruthless map-makers obliterated 
a all away. Cast your eyes over these series of small maps, and witness for 
Rik yourselves what this tribe has done to destroy every discovery and to 
render labour and knowledge vain. 
a In the British Museum T have traced three references to 
‘ ii Thompson's Travels in Southern Africa, but, curiously enough, no 
a by mention is made by the reviewers of the most important matter 
ave in the whole book—namely, the discovery of the Great Falls on 
Fig the Orange River.® 
is Tur Drary OF DISCOVERY 
eog 


f We shall now transcribe at greater Jength those glowing 
ce taken from the diary of George Thompson which tell us 
of the discovery of the Cataracts of King George on the 15th of, 
August 1824. 


ce E we came to a friendly understanding with these people 
m inset made inquiries respecting a great cataract which I had 
ascertained i existed in this vicinity. To my high satisfaction, I soon 
and, as midd at it was not above seven or eight miles down the river ; 
and return N a scarcely passed, I determined to visit it immediately, 
Weakest horses e Koranna camp to spend the night. Leaving our 
Korannas et therefore, I set out with Witteboy, and five of the 
aPproached th om I engaged to accompany us on foot... - As we 

e fall, the sound began to rise upon our ears, like distant 


Under, T : 
Spot, ae was still, however, a work of some exertion to reach the 
nd beyond 


i which we were divided by a part of the river, 4 
s Vol. ii. 
the A 


> P. 195, The Westminster Review (1828), vol. i. p. 2t 
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eh Mette (1827) ew Monthly Magazine, vol. xix. (1827), p. 389, The Literary 
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i 
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that by a tract of wild woodland, several miles in extent, 
middle branch of the Gariep (Orange River), which eee Om 
traverses a sort of island of large extent, covered with y t 

and environed on all sides by streams of water. 


southern branch, which at this season is but an inconsider ae X w 
continued to follow the Korannas for several miles throu v Creel. ts 
acacia forests, while the thundering sound of the cataract 4 t is r 
every step. At length we reached a ridge of rocks, and found Nereased i “is 
to dismount and follow our guides on foot. lt Nity ss 
Tup Brink OF THE PRECIPICE n 
It seemed as if we were now entering the untrodden vestibule ; 

: i S of on: 

of Nature’s most sublime temples, and the untutored Savages who Gi 
us evinced by the awe and circumspection with which they ra of 
they were not altogether uninfluenced by the genius loci. They e x 
requested me to keep behind and follow them softly, for the piini sil 
were dangerous for the feet of men, and the sight and sound A des 
cataract were so fearful that they themselves regarded the place vik the 
awe, and seldom ventured to visit it. At length the wholo of them halted to 
and desired me to do the same. One of them stepped forward totp cas 
-brink of the precipice, and, having looked cautiously over, beckoned E Jen 
to advance. I did so, and witnessed a curious and striking scene, but j the 
was not yet the waterfall. It was a rapid formed by almost the whl ! 
volume of the river, compressed into a narrow channel of not more tha ik 
fifty yards in breadth, whence it descended at an angle of nearly forty-tie a 
degrees, and rushing tumultuously through a black and crooked chasm, i 
among the rocks, of frightful depth, escaped in a torrent of foam. My a 
swarthy guides, although this was unquestionably the first time that they for 
had ever led a traveller to view the remarkable scenery of their county, fs 

evinced a degree of tact as Ciceroni, as well as natural feeling of the 

picturesque, that equally pleased and surprised me. Having forewama 

me that this was not yet the waterfall, they now pioneered the way ta 
about a mile further along the rocks, some of them keeping nean and tr 
continually cautioning me to look to my feet, as a single false step a in 
precipitate me into the raging abyss of waters—the tumult of W i 
seemed to shake even the solid rocks around us. . . - pl 
Four HUNDRED FEET or CASCADE ae sa 
At length we halted as before, and the next moment I yas l not f 
projecting rock, where a scene burst upon me far surpassing, 1 id i th 
sanguine expectations. The whole water of the river (excePt manl 


Gt} (3 g 
escapes by the subsidiary channel we had crossed, and by 4 sme | 
the north side) being previously confined to a bed of scarcely one Tgi 
feet in breadth, descends at once in a magnificent cascade of fall, a | 
in height. I stood upon a cliff nearly level with the top of Sa ate! a 
directly in front of it. The beams of the evening sum ie oury ie | 
cascade and occasioned a most splendid rainbow, while the oi 
arising from the broken’ waters, the bright green woods whic J, an 
the surrounding cliffs, the astounding roar of the waterfa : 
tumultuous boiling and whirling of the stream below, By 
along its deep, dark, and narrow path, formed altogether ^ 
of beauty and grandeur such as I never before witnessed- 
this stupendous scene I felt as if in a dream. . - - 
The sublimity of Nature drowned all apprehens 


after a short pause, I hastily left the spot where I stood, 
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i +f that more immediately impended over the foaming gulf. 
rom ä cliff E this station when I felt myself grasped all at once 

i + st reache a simultaneously seized hold of me by the arms and 
: py four Sra ession was that they were going to hurl me over the 
: Y My hs rata momentary thought, and it wronged the friendly 
“ipic; aA themselves a timid race, and they were alarmed lest 
ý l ee ney rad lead me into danger. They hurried me back from the 
ü y tem rity Ei xplained their motive and asked my forgiveness. I was 
J and then © care, though somewhat annoyed by their 


‘ateful for their 


: : + 2o ENA = 
officiousness Tue NAMING OF THE CATARACT 


tation to take a sketch of the scene, but my attempt 


Oe y lo my $ : na 

id T return ood, and too unworthy of its object, to please myself or 
i was [aT na ted to the reader. The character of the whole of the 
dy to be Hie scenery, full of rocks, caverns, and pathless woods, and the 
) surround! 


he Gariepine mountains beyond, accorded well with 


i desolate Sia ae the waterfall, and impressed me with feelings never 
it me vA ` The river, after pouring itself out in this beautiful 
i oe A hes along in a narrow chasm or canal of about two miles in 
th cascade, rushes 500 feet in depth, apparently worn in the solid rock, in 


length and nearly 


the course of ages, by the force of the current. 


tii In the summer season, when the river is in flood, the fall must be 
hole infinitely more magnificent ; but it is probably, at that season, altogether 


inaccessible, for it is evident that the mass of waters, unable to escape 
by this passage, then pour themselves out in mighty streams by two 
subsidiary channels, which were now almost dry, and at the same time 


1 overflow nearly the entire tract of forest land between them—which 
hey forms, at other seasons, a sort of island, as we now found it. I named this 
n xene ‘King George’s Cataract,’ in honour of our gracious Sovereign. 

2 
mal Tur ERROR OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

wl Naturally it will be asked ‘Did any previous traveller ever 
ight tty to reach these falls on the ‘‘ Great River’’?’ Yes: two 


missionaries were almost within sound of the cataract, and, what 
‘i T extraordinary, both turned aside without further ex- 
Moration. On the 24th of June 1812 the Rev. John Campbell 


a a aa England for the Cape of Good Hope. He was sent 
hid EA directors of the London Missionary Society to inspect 
va n the an Mission stations established throughout the Colony. 

G of September 1813 he was journeying down the 


Pere: 
eat River, and SARD 


aving hea 
U9 aar, with td of a waterfall at no great distance, several of us set off 


hentttopolis e guide to see it. We soon reached what might be called 
13 ini ay on the aan for so extensive a collection I saw nowhere else. 
| oy emili mace for many miles. The most conspicuous is about 


_ © In] 
iton hi “ngth and five hundred feet high. It has the appearance 


a the ee ve each a ee y low and high hills are composed of huge rocks 
jot Sound in every jee thousands of ponderous ones lie scattered over 

f itge d thither irection, to a great distance, as if they had been 
apt f k perh Severa] ae somo tremendous eruption. . . The river divides 
see aps Nehes, which run in deep chasms, cut out of solid 


ve hu 
ndred feet deep. As the sides were perpendicular, it 
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le to get down to the river. A stone thrown hy 


was impossib Bree aia 
a long time before it yeached the river. We had heard oi E r, 


; Meat tives when we were travelling down tha &¥ 
from various na 2 n the Tiver w 


of them had seen it, Several had seen the mist arising from yt 

yas the 7 ver afr g it i 
sound had so terrified them. ee were eae to Approach it 1 bit, 
search of several hours no waterfall was either seen or heard * ‘te, 


Consequently the writer of the article in the latest 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (Eleventh Edition) i edit, 
: ~ = ; Me 
when he states that Campbell discovered the Great Tall t 
2 Onih 
Orange River. i tk 

The second traveller, who missed by a few miles theg 
covery of these ilusive falls, was the Rev. Robert Motta; b 
eminent missionary, who entered South Africa in the yei 

"n 197 5, Beata le : } 
and finally left it ım 1870. From Cape Town he Journeyed nr 
wards to Namaqualand, where he spent over a year at the ku 
of the famous robber-chiet Afrikaner. In September 1818} 
started out on a journey to Griquatown in the hope of finding 
suitable site for a mission station. He crossed the Great Riu 
twice. How close he came to the falls is best told in hism 
words : 

The Orange River here presents the appearance of a plain, mils i 
breadth, entirely covered with mimosa trees, among which the xj 
branches of the river run, and then tumble over the precipices, E 
clouds of mist, when there is any volume of water. As it was m 
that we should not start before sunset, I wandered at noon toni 
river, and supposing tlre falls (from the noise) were not very fat ar 
I walked towards them ; but, feeling excessively tired, I sat by 
the shadow of a bush, and was soon fast asleep, having ha 
the night before. E 

5 6 Tottat rind i 
On being awakened by his followers, Moffat, ae 
roaring of lions, left the river and directed his course 


turn of the stream. A 
it being very dak 


: 5 . : q i 
One of these we reached at a late hour, ane ai hut derd | 


banks precipitous, we heard the water murmur J in, 
down, fearing a plunge and the company of the hippop? asl 
The truth is, Moffat was a missionary pees ie alt 
explorer. Livingstone, on the other hand, was 2? o i 
he was a missionary. This is clearly shown by t p 
Livingstone’s diary, as he lay dying : ‘ Knocke eont 
remain—recover—sent to buy milch goats. We a 
of the Molilamo.’ 
- A Recent DESCRIPTION pat gi 
The best recent description of the falls 13 Tim AD 
State (South Africa) for May and June 1911 een gatio 
M.A., A.M.LC.E., an official in the Unior ares 
ment. Mr. Lewis writes: ‘I have adopte 1915, E 
1 Travels in South Africa, by Jobn Campbe™ 
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~ you Will find on most maps, and have spelt it as it 
falls while no map supplied with the Encyclopaedia Britannica.’ 
is spe on t fers to the Ninth Edition.) ‘ The correct pronuncia- 

wis re ne is not, however, an easy matter. It probably 
ihe Bushman equivalent for “ Great Waterfall,” and 
ii ords are difficult to pronounce on account of their 
Bushman ed other strange sounds.’ 

I sid article is entitled ‘The Aughrabies, or Great 
Mr. a Orange River, and it is hardly to be wondered at 
Falls of ea „dour for the irrigation possibilities of the Orange 
that in ae removed from historical references, he should have 
eee voint that the Great Falls had already been named 
missed t rer. In other maps (Chapman), as we have 
by ae the word is spelt ‘ Aukurubies.’ That is to say, 
one no uniformity ever in the spelling of the prefix or first 
syllables of this word. To saddle the majestic falls of the longest 
Tig! river in South Africa with such an outlandish name is unthink- 
ir able. The native name for the Victoria Falls—Mosioatunya— 
although equally impossible, is far more musical than the Bush- 
man word. It has been said that in all cases where a native 
suj] name is available to use for any geographical feature like a 
nit} giver, or mountain, or falls, it should be preferred. But no 
amu! geographer of any standing would dream of suggesting that the 
name of the English Queen should be removed from the falls 
Bes of the Zambesi, and few will deny an equal and earlier right for 


ike | the falls of the Orange River to bear the name of an English 
King. 


ing Ë The Great Falls of the Orange River, although less majestic, 
ewi] ae higher than the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi, and more 


than double those of Niagara, and it does indeed seem strange 
that their correct name should be blotted out. But stranger 
1s the fact that these noble cataracts have remained practic- 
S Te book, alike to the scientific explorer and to the 
V ol a Š South Africa, In the space of a century a mere handful 
e] en have visited these falls—so hard has been the approach 


Eoi 

g t next eee gateway of the Great Thirst Land. But the 
ie Beat W Years will witness a marvellous transformation in the 
ca | at surroundi 


onia, and ng districts of Namaqualand, Kenhart, Gor- 
and irri & the Kalahari; for the sister sciences of dry-farming 


ee i 
“gation are destined to make the desert blossom as the 


e. 
3il j| the come ays will convey the sun-seeker from Europe, along 
poy George a banks of the Orange River, to the Cataracts of King 
p Dh to the ae e flour mill and the elevator will bring prosperity 
ne i A million farmer. Here, indeed, 'there is scope enough for 
BP EE Union i and a noble work—the Conquest of the Desert for 
vows Umpire, and Humanity. 
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ryt Wan m p ony rl > Be 
THe RESTORATION OF THE RicHryyy, Na 

5 me 5 ; “VAMP 
I named this scene King George’s Cataract in ho 4 


; i nour 
Sovercign.—T'ravels in Southern Africa, by Georg of 


e Thompsons Staci, 
It is just eighty-nine years since the simple 
penned which appear as the superscription to these 
I have pointed out how the name given to the Great pet 
Orange River has been mysteriously removed ran 89 
maps and replaced by a barbaric Bushman word. But thea 
Falls of the Great River are well worthy of their trues ° Ge 
: . , nd 
title, and to-day I would ask the kind reader to Stand 5 be 
with me while we journey westward to rechristen these ii 
waters after his Imperial Majesty, while we salute the ș a 
the brave explorer, and while we read the fortune of g an 
newly born. 1 
It was one Thursday evening in the month of March that w 
left Park Station, Johannesburg, and, in the freshness of ih | 
morning, were speeding over the quiet battlefields of Magers, 
tein and the Modder River. Soon after eight we crossed ih 
friendly Orange, fringed with green and flowing silt-laden to th, 
sea. At eleven we reached De Aar. Do you know what thi 
word means in the Dutch language? It is ‘a vein of water.’ % 
when you see a long and verdant ridge in a dry and thirsty desn |- 
you may be sure that these trees are following the flow of sm 
underground stream, and that there you are almost certain t 
strike water at no great depth. The veld around De Aar is famel | 
for fat mutton, and here the railway caterer wisely secures mi 
of his supplies. About noon we took the branch line for Priesti ) 
The aspect of the country was dreary and desolate, for it was r 
in the grip of a withering drought. But an all-wise Provi a 
has planted the grey-green Karroo bush here among the ons f 
gravel, hot as fire, and those round, black, glittermg wae 
which seem to smile in sheer malice at the tiny grass sHUE a 
to exist in a rainless, sun-scorched land. ‘The vital need 0 mi | 
region is a second Van der Stel who would compel men ; 
trees to check the terrific evaporation, to temper 
to shade the soil from a pitiless sun. Trees Haa tum 
deep bore and the deep plough; and verily you Wi 
part of the Karroo into a land of corn and wine- 
Presently we passed Britstown, a pretty, tree 
with its thirteen windmills, and, halfway, a Ve” ae j 
lucerne lands, ostriches, and orchards at Houw Wate in 
the blackness of night reached Prieska, the prese™” ,, «Pit 
the line. Prieska, which, being interpreted, means og 
of the Lost Goat,’ is a pleasant town on the sou 


lines We, Í 


th 


—- oo 


g— trees l a 


p q vil i 
-plante sil 


D a ed gee er a e S ea men btn ef tr ee Oo 


* Vol. ii. p. 23. 
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THE CATARACTS OF KING GEORG 


It is the gateway to the Back Country, and its 
ming centre is fully assured. 


653 


iver. 3 

orange P A mportant far 
8 

THE GREAT NORTH-WEST 


ready to enter the North-West, that strange 
deserts, and droughts, so little known to the 


We were now 


apl; and of m Reef °” or the surf-splasher of St. James.” It 
ih dweller l e land of infinite silent spaces. Once you go in 
ent ig a vast E ont. Unfold your map and let us study this 
Steg} you never ‘Up-country.’ There is Kenhart. It lies one 
nob, | Back a ten long miles beyond Prieska, and you may reach 
ke De tor imn seven hours, by Cape cart in two days, or by 
a es wagon in one week. You pass glittering mountains to 
lE ine bare and burning plains, and struggle through parched sands 


telegraph pole. At Kenhardt we crossed the Harte- 
hose towering camel trees and bright sand dunes 
illar of cloud by day and fire by night to guide 


to follow the 
beest River, W 


form a veritable p ; i 
ihe weary traveller over seventy miles of wilderness to the banks 


ston. 
lik | of the mighty Orange. 
oity It was towards evening, after four hot hours in a motor-car, 


that we rose in huge sand-circles over the ultimate range and 
gazed in the soft glow of sunset on the green and fertile valley 
of Kakamas—one hundred and fourscore miles from Prieska. 

At Kakamas the Orange is a majestic river, flowing swiftly 
between green islands. The Great Falls, to which we still were 
journeying, are situated twenty-four miles further down the 
stream. For half of the way you are still in the Kakamas 
labour Settlement," and constantly pass the white tents and 
ttim cottages of the colonists. A few miles further on we crossed 
pe an of the Hartebeest River, and‘ came to the pretty 
Paes + Marchand. Here we received a warm-hearted welcome 
a t. Theodore Sterrenberg, warden of the irrigation 

Ws on Paarden Island. The rest of the road is over a 


onan 
eck country of glittering rocks and glaring river sand. 
mi E. no wonder that we were glad to rest and refresh ourselves 


a wan at Rhenosterkop, where we left our motor, 
and shrub orne us bravely through two hundred miles of sand, 
Manager aa stone. Here the enterprising and patriotic 
f after is wi ae a kindly interest in our trip, stated that here- 
aa Hotel,’ oe a (store) would be known as ‘King George’s 
pi little gron om this point we travelled by Cape cart, passing & 
| branchas È of Korannas who had made their home under the 
00 


es of x 
R ipad, gitary tree, until at last we reached the farmhouse 


ining ; 
Settlement ae of the Transvaal. !° A pleasure resort near Cape Town. 
oor Whites’ established by the Dutch Reformed Church. 
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Here we slept the night, and next morning 
boat and started for the falls. The boat a 


through the kindness of a friend at Kakamas, $ bs 
down the river as far as the village of Marchand, Then Me 


conveyed by ox-wagon to Rooipad. It was the first att i" 
boat had ever been employed to reach the Great tat the 
Tt now devolved upon us to carry the boat ‘ 


the swiftest current an oar broke, but, fortunately 
to spare. It was in an exhausted condition that z 
main island. Here we were heartened by the a 


We marched rapidly forward. It was blazing hot, Welt 
the grateful shade of the trees and tramped over the bun 
granite rocks. We had toiled since sunrise. It was now nop | 
At last we came in sight of the dark canyon. Nel, bar 
advance, waved his hand. The roar of the fall grew louder ay | 
louder, and we pressed eagerly forward. A long range ¢ 
mountains rose in a great semi-circle and faded to the Gema 
border ; straight up the river was a forest of sun-splashed gren, 
but all around us was bare and barren rock. At lengthy 
gained a ledge, high above the roaring river, and gazeln} 
wonder on the Cataracts of King George. 

Away above was the main stream of the mighty river, whi | 
suddenly dividing, swept into two narrow channels, while it 
plunging, prisoned waters, fighting to be free, fell headlong 1 1 
the dark abyss below. Every few minutes a vast column ! 
vapour rose from the river and spread far and wide in aa} 
white mist. The water of the Orange is chocolate- coli ; 
from carrying fine particles of silt, and you might almost m ; 
that a million men were shovelling soil into the river every ® | 
second where the cataracts leap into the canyon- ly mh 

With the life-giving juice of a lemon we solemnly © 


; pirt 
christened the Aughrabies, or Great Falls of the Ort 


as the Cataracts of King George. And then, having i 
photographs, we prepared to return. Except m the 
winter, when the tributary streams are low, it 18 20 
reach the Great Falls without a boat, save by sw!” 
method was adopted by two members of our party, 
Paul. Methuen, and Mr. Gustave Lutz, of Upington pmi 
On my return to the Transvaal I forwarded ® 
the above investigations to Dr. J. G. Bartholom® 
courteous letter of acknowledgment, the gmi ins 
states that upon receipt of this information he gav 


ming: 


W, a 2 j 
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maps of South Africa to be issued by his firm, 


wil a i 
My that, 7 ae of the Orange River shall hereafter be described 
A the ie tru and former name. 
i 7 t 
w % A NATIONAL PARK 
"i in the quiet comfort of my home, I would like to 
And P reflexions. The Union Government owns a large 


Seni record E on both sides of the waterfall. All citizens of 


a tract oA will pray that this splendid heritage may be pre- 
i ld for all time to come and be laid out as a National Park, 
1 th Bs been done at Niagara by the Governments of the 
ii 18 an of Canada and the United States. With a few light 
T on bridges, these wonderful cataracts could be made 


susp ) 
easily accessible 


o leh f the falls we may hope to see, at no distant date, the develop- 
mine ine of a vast system of irrigation works and agricultural 
i : ; j Š >i 
Non industries, and the establishment of an electric railway, running 

4 ) 


at hy from the Cataracts to Kakamas, and thence, via Upington, to 
ra connect with the main line at Prieska. 

ae d In closing the sketch of our tour let us turn for a moment 
mA to the pages of William Paterson and listen to his account of 
re, the baptism of the Orange River. On the 17th of August 1779 
ht} the brave traveller, Colonel Gordon, with his daring little band— 
elit} - Jacobus Van Reenen, Pienaar, and Paterson—reached the Great 


River, 
phic, r ; ; 
gi which appeared at once to be a new creation to us, after having passed 
i nine days in crossing an arid and sultry desert, where no living animal 
git ; atobe seen, and during which our cattle had but twice tasted the 
mn luxury of a drop of water... . In the evening we launched Colonel 


gall | egrets boat and hoisted the Dutch colours. Colonel Gordon proposed 
jour | tst to drink the State’s health, and then that of the Prince of Orange, 


4 Í ic à : i 
| Rees gave the river the name of the Orange River in honour 


sie f i 

A Wee been well said by an immortal writer ‘ That man is 

a Be the alain gene whose patriotism would not gain force upon 
among th of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 


Union, fos of Iona.’ ‘And so, in this day of indissoluble 
map of an AU) few of us who can gaze unmoved on 
© Wer?! ya. woth ous Africa when we remember that the Great 
Menin tightly pe e after a Dutch Prince, and that the Great Falls 
à Y Sear the name of an English King. 


n : WILLIAM MACDONALD. 


n 
er old works of travel : 
el the Orange River is termed the Gariep or ‘Great 
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BLUNDERING SOCIAL REFORY 


There are two consequences in history: an immediate one 

once recognised ; and one in the distance, which is not at first: ners 
et bce Percer 
These consequences often contradict each other; the former are th tf 
TD . res Whee = ' . 8 Teyi 

of our own limited wisdom ; the latter those of the wisdom that end 4 
CHATEAUBRIAND, Memoirs. ue 

Between a good and a bad economist, this constitutes the Whi 
difference: the one takes account of the visible effects; the other ti | 
account of both the effects that are seen, and also of those which ae f. 
necessary to foresee. Hence it follows that the bad economist puusa | 
small present good, which will be followed by a great evil to come, whi 
the true economist pursues a great good to come, at the risk of a sml | 
present evil.—F. Basriat, Essays on Political Economy. | 

Nine legislators out of ten, and ninety-nine voters out of a hundred 
when discussing this or that measure, think only of the immediate reali 
to be achieved ; they do not think at all of the indirect results,—Hrrsni § 
Spencer, Principles of Ethics. 

That which philanthropists and political reformers leave alms f 
unthought of, as an object to be laboured for, is that which, abe dl | 
other objects, is worthy of their labour. Attracted as their attention» | 
by special evils to be cured, they think little of the universally dif | 
evils which the non-enforcement of equity entails. —HERBERT Smm f 
Study of Sociology. | 


, which iy | 


Ir social reformers had taken to heart the principles enunil | 
in the foregoing quotations, many of the deplorable soe 
ditions which now prevail might have been avoided. tll 
ance, failure to foresee indirect results, or neglect of ee a 
of sociology, have been the shoals on which social reformin | 
struck ; and, with the best of intentions, they have oa 

or intensified, the evils they have sought to remedy: = 


Employers who are now giving work to large numbers 0 
at commensurate wages will discharge them, an 
are actually worth the minimum wage. The unfortu 
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1918 


Ferber 
aor a large Be k 
a we have to thank 1 J (apes 30-9] e 

by a referring to the stock ery of Socialists against the evils 


f eompetition, he says : 
0 ith the law of supply and demand, which a generation 
be habitually mischievous, are now being daily made 
t in new fields, increasing the evils to be Be 
they did in fields no longer intruded upon.* 


į Spencer has rightly said : 


rcentage of horrors, which our agitators are trying to cure 
previous agitators of the same school. 2 


l a 650 Acts of Parliament had been repealed, and that 

l oria, 0: A =k. PEAN 

i y of these, havıng proved injurious, must have for years 
nd ie or j 

a ted on people much misery, sickness, and increased 
in ! ; 

w| mortality ; and he added : 

i Uninstructed legislators have, in past times, continually increased human 

t i suffering in their endeavours to mitigate it. : 

63 5 3 z ; i > 

hil Since Spencer drew attention to this evil, it has very greatly 


ml | increased. During the past few years numbers of ill-considered, 

mischievous Acts, directed against capital, have been rushed 

through Parliament with frantic haste, and almost without 

wy | discussion, increasing the prevalence of pauperism and unemploy- 
ment to an extent that urgently demands social reform. 

mi Tt is obviously the duty of all Christians to use their utmost 


ely endeavour to improve these deplorable conditions, and various 

nd leagues and unions have been formed with that object. The 

ae legitimate aims of the Christian social reformer have been admir- 
| ae forth by Bishop Westcott, in his presidential address to 

al tistian Social Union in 1894. They are, briefly : 

ates 


To bring together 


sense of (aloe fan different classes, with a view to strengthen the 


y mutual understanding; to enforce the weight of 
of employers and employed, of buyer and seller, of 
in one Lo j to insist on the reality of social conditions, as 
amily, in which Nae to cherish and deepen the sacred relations of the 


| : 
g = elations of social life find their root. 
i D situation,” 


Man f the , a 

€ meagre y of them are without homes, and are entirely dependent 
4 Masten! Wages that a benevolent but empty-headed legislature has taken 
4 oston pir: : 
an i stn ee i a similar strain, writes: ‘To say that the State 
ine wage would be to deprive many persons of work 
cone as it may be. It would be in many cases, of 
Of the t would b s know, an act of almost incredible cruelty on the 
li f so Foe Procrustean ,attempt to fit the hard, incontestable 
te e a low-wage-earners to the pompous theories of ignorant 
neha oes called to be reformers.’ In like manner the 

ttics, D. 384 las deprived large numbers of employment. 

> Wid, } * Spencer, Sins of Legislators. 


0. 439 2u 


© imagi 
in 
Act in 


ier 
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In short, the aim should be to bring into 
application of our duty to God and our Neighbo i daily | 
the Church Catechism. ur, 

To carry out this programme, it is ne 
reconcile the interests of labour and capital. 
interests are inseparable; to enforce the ne 


Cessary ty 
to show 
ed of Co. 


Socialistic legislation on land and capital, bringing « 
classes of the community. è 
Unfortunately, a large number of social reformer 
y . 7 : : A 4 I's liko 
under the delusion that the social evils in question ae N 
and inherent in, the system of private property in W 
capital ; that Christianity has been tried and found wanti g 
that the only remedy lies in Socialism. They therefore aN 
‘ Christian’ Socialists. 
Now Socialism is absolutely opposed to the aims ofi 
Christian social reformer, as defined above, inasmuch as it vidii 
every principle of that aim : it sets class against class, emp 
against employer, tenant against landlord, labourer agis 
capitalist, poor against rich. It transgresses almost every pe 
ciple contained in our duty to God and our neighbour, advo 
class-hatred, envy, and malice, and even instils such poison it 
the minds of the rising generation by the Socialist Catechis 
and other Socialist literature for children. i 
This so-called ‘ Christian’ Socialism, which exists onlyial 
brains of well-meaning but deluded enthusiasts, is dome in 
harm to the cause of religion and morality, and injury ae 
by encouraging the growth of Socialism, and confusing ™ 
Christianity an absolutely anti-Christian movement. 
It is greatly to be regretted that a number 
even some bishops, with the very best intentions, evils ™ij 
praiseworthy object of remedying the deplorable socia? © aif 


: sons Wa 

exist, have fallen under this delusion. Such pet the Y 
eaders 0E ; 

ing yuo io 


country, danger to religion, and probably a Xew, 
of horror and bloodshed similar to those which as 0 
during the French Revolution, and under 
Communist Governments of 1848 and 1871. 

The so-called ‘ Christian’ Socialism mis 
masses, and encourages them to support 
Socialism which:the masses will insist 
Socialism unfortunately gain the upper 
Socialism which preaches doctrines of 
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jolence, and immorality ;° a Socialism that spouts 
jjatiod, Y hemy at the street corners and in the parks; and a 
atant bei urges measures which cause ruin to the country, 
jalism © i 
o nisery t0 the poor. — avec dena 
and ! of the present day have disguised the ugly features 


‘lists 

ocialist Resse Teas i Sree : A 

ae of Socialism of the past by dressing it up in the 
al 


Hee of ‘scientific’ Socialism, thus deluding the 
otentious Be” ino quite ney erior. Thi i 
i that it is something gui aey and super ior. This claim 
ced on the acceptance of that incomprehensible -and self- 
is radictory jargon, Marx's Capital, which is in reality abso- 

atri 6 . apy fon i "eS 
ae inscientific ; its very foundation-stone rests on the exploded 
adian economic fallacy that labour alone produces wealth, 

JU . Ly b 7 

that all value 1s the product of labour. 
or that d 7 is Histor | 

Professor Macleod, in his History of Economics, has com- 
pletely demolished this fallacy, demonstrating its utter absurdity, 
and showing that those who held it have contradicted themselves 
in admitting that demand is the cause of value. After showing 
from indisputable inferences that labour is not, in any way 
whatever, the form or cause of value, he adds: 


By the laws of inductive philosophy, if we find a single case of value 
which is not the result of labour, that single instance would alone be 
sufficient to overthrow the doctrine that labour is the sole cause of value ; 
but, instead of one instance there are multitudes; it is probable that not 
2 per cent. of valuable quantities have anything to do with labour. In 
short, there never was any doctrine in science which has received such a 
crushing and overwhelming overthrow as that labour is the cause of value ; 


hence that system of economics, which founds its ideas of wealth and value 
on labour, is utterly fallacious. ° 


Be ane numerous cases which Macleod has cited to prove the 
a re P this doctrine, it will only-be necessary to quote one 
„ol men, which even a child might understand : 


TE labour be tł 
Feces of Abas ae 
lay ought to be of equ 
Similar 
wt cases, j i ipti 
a syin eren description of wealth or value, might be 
Be ne any extent | 
_ 2X himself its 
TOR sel admits that the whole subject is enveloped in 
= - dle Tomina iee justly observed, with regard 
sa Twhe] 
ism 


ause of value, then all things produced by equal 
be of equal value... a lump of gold and a lump 
al value, if produced by equal amounts of labour. 


min ; 
= a oa sane that such doctrines are the logical outcome of 
i (Anti-Socialist v . n a pamphlet entitled Tie Danger of Christian 
nee hag been Nee of Great Britain, 55 Victoria Street, S.W.). 

rom the nace not merely from the utterances of a few rabid 
om the recorni erate writings and speeches of the acknowledged 
istor SS ised organs of Socialism. 

Y of Economics, p. 646. 


202 
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fe, 


to Marx’s very candid admissions of the impenet 
~etrah] 


of the mental fog in which he has become involved « © ding wo! 
h y 
He appears, however, to be totally unconscious that ¢ a 
of his own manufacture, obvious as this must be to “ e fog is a : 
reader of ordinary intelligence.” ery Up a pal 
` 1 
The avcrage social reformer seldom takes cognisa is 
thing but the immediate results. He extends i Lay A 
to the difficulties with which the employer or landon i indu 
contend; he overlooks the fact that wages, though ‘a bay} of F 
locally or temporarily affected by employers on fed myk yn 
must ultimately be fixed by the laws of demand anq Me for 
is apt to confuse the employers of labour with BaL He 
American millionaires, financiers, speculators, foreign e in 
and others who do not employ labour, who have mostly ai 
their wealth from foreign countries, and who represent thy 
entirely the extreme wealth in the country. He appes bk oe 
ignorant of the fact that the employer of labour is, as a nle, u i 
rich; that for past years he has been working at a loss or vit | 
minimum margin of profit, often struggling hard to avoid lat the 
ruptey, crushed out by that intolerable and ever-incres: had 
taxation that has been imposed by Socialistic legislation 2) a g 
struggling in competition with foreign produce which, admiia) ofw 
duty-free, evades this heavy burden. No consideration is gr = 
to the employer, hampered and restricted in his trade yt a 
exactions of trade-unionism; no sympathy is extended w È cou 
wrongs of non-unionist workers who, although five time pros 
numerous as trade-unionists, are deprived of their right a a 
by the organised trade-unionist minority. No sym Th 
accorded to the middle classes—the small tradesmen ai “iif bet 
keepers—who have been ruined by those extravagant yates f 
Socialist legislation and Socialist strikes have impos pol bay 
them. Too often the social reformer assumes ; 
must be in the wrong. For example, the Dean ane the 
an active partisan on behalf of the strikers, afterwa! K i 7 
i ? : azarus 1 "a Th; 
It was natural to most of us to sympathise E judge a 


with Dives; very few, I imagine, were in @ positi < dema 
problem admitted of the solution which the Jabourers 

Tt is difficult to speak in moder 
of such’ ignorant partisanship, Or the 
between employers and employed without full 
facts. Is it fair or honest to assume that t e os f 
in fhe wrong? Is it wise to interfere in igno" 
(Allen and C0.): 


7 The Superstition called Socialism 
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n t be injured rather than helped by such inter- 
ok may PH idea of the difficulties that have beset the 
free?” ebor may be inferred from the words of Mr. 
rs 0. 5 ys. 2 12 4 
mpl mith, M.P., 12 1889 : 
que ears have been the gloomiest of the whole commercial 
hy The last re wages have constantly been forced down, and the 
jistoty ° the cou employers and employed strained to the LEMOS UE 
; Bican ad anxiety of those who had conducted it, the cotton 
he toil ie which gave maintenance to two or three millions 
es arned so much as five per cent. during the past ten 
had the most anxious life, and many, after struggling 
e bankrupt, and some had died of a broken heart. 


of peop’ 
year the 
for years, 


employers 
had becom 


o believe 3 arly all the leading trades were 
that he believed that nearly g 

Br aie condition. ‘Lhe ron and Coal Review, in 1888, 
in 


stated that 
The collieries were only kept going at heavy loss, and some of the coal- 
mers were ruined. To enable the South Wales collicries to be kept 
Billy going the men had lent, as it is called, a shilling in the pound. 


The evidence given before the Royal Commission of 1886 on 
the depression of trade and industry showed that the depression 
had been very general, that there had been 


a great restriction and even total absence of profit, and, though the scale 
of wages had not materially altered, the average remuneration to the workers 
had decreased in consequence of partial or intermittent work. .. . There had 
been an accumulation of passive or unproductive capital, while the active 
capital of the employer had oozed away. . . . The nominal capital of the 
country had apparently increased, but the increase had been chiefly in the 
Prosperity of owners of foreign investments or importers of foreign produce 
or those who had made fortunes in foreign countries. 


This accounts In a great 
between rich and poor. 


lipy y Benjamin Browne has pointed out how little employers 
eto give. He writes : 


Whe 

n I came to N 
: o Newcas ` P 9 

the engineering tle as an employer, I had occasion to meet all 


“oncemned ys Smee ers in Newcastle and Gateshead about matters that 
presented and I have kept an account of all the businesses that were 
Thinking Bev Se find that two-thirds of them have perished disastrously. 
amine the E eed might be exceptionally unfortunate I tried to 

‘Ohi of London, and I should say that was distinctly worse. ê 
r MSE? Socia]; ; 
those Unfortnnat, seeli claim that Socialism will sweep away 
ce ig ae social Inequalities which now exist, and will 

®, and hap ‘hess, brotherhood, true social equality, human 


iness? - s : ; 
oz Piness 1; but they do not explain how in practice 
Oy stria 
Ny P cace, p. 


measure for the extreme contrasts 


9 


(Mawson, Swan, and Morgan, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
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this miracle is to be effected. Even Blatchfor 


editor of the Clarion, writes regarding State Soe; the Rowse 
POClalism . lil, yi 


No one who understands the meaning of the words « i AY 

or equality’ could live under State Socialism. Tt would ie he tg, ev 

ma i i {el 
And Herbert Spencer, the sympathetic defender 0 

classes, in his Coming Slavery, has declared that “4 le Voiiel pu 


involves slavery.’ No one but an enthusiast could ex Ocin in 
other result from a system that violates all rights in W ei 
deprives men of every inducement to exertion, and in 


6) Ct 
absolute negation of individual liberty. Oly wE go 


Socialism is neither new nor untried. It has been in Go 
and over again in its different forms, whether by State a M 
or private commune, and has always failed disastrously "en ha 

Twenty-four centuries ago Aesop, in his Fable of The Bil 
and the Members, exposed the folly of antagonism between bi A 
and capital as follows : 1 4 

The Members [labour], the hands, the legs, arms, etc., being indian a 
that the Belly [capital] should remain idle whilst absorbing the ip: In 


of their labour, stopped the supplies, with the result that they themes th 
began to suffer and pine away; and then the fools discovered thi t: 


: i : wl 

Belly was essential to their very existence, and that, far from being ith os 
it was working in their interests by digesting the food which they supt 

and distributing it to the Members. A 

aN 

The French Revolution was brought on principally byt} on 

writings of Voltaire, Diderot, and especially by the Sw!) in 


Contract of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. These writings advoat at 
the overthrow of existing social conditions and the abolitotg We 
private property as ‘ the origin of all social evil.’ They conu 


nearly all the germs of modern Socialism ; their watchword > 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, the Rights of the Peoples | y 
What has been their fruit? The most detestable ue ! ‘ 
despotism ; a reign of terror which has disgraced humeri p i 
which hundreds of innocent men, women, and oue h es 
butchered ; a fraternity which ended in the leaders be G 
another to the scaffold until only one of them—Roba i | of 
remained; and he was guillotined amongst tibe ee | y 
populace. The outcome of this movement was absolute f gef o 
under Bonaparte, who plunged all Europe into ee E 


ecovel® vith A 


The Socialist Government of 1848 ended, after 
shed, in a similar way by the despotism of Louis 
lasted for twenty-two years, and was only ended 
defeat of the French at Sedan. 

The French Communist Government © 
came to a speedy end after a course of disordet 
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uction of property, culminating in the murder of the 
ne of Paris and other clergy. It has been described, 
(0) ota N $ 
<o ardent a revolutionist as Mazzini, in the following 
wallowing about as if drunk, raging against itself... killing, 
e itting crime, without sense, aim, or hope rane: It put one 
8 t horrid vision of Dante’s Hell. 


-ihig movement has been applauded by Socialist leaders as 
Yet this vent which Socialists throughout the world have 
pte a single accord, to celebrate’ (Belfort Bax); ‘ which 
agreed, J ‘all the. world over delight to honour’ (The Socialist, 
eng; ‘which will for ever be celebrated as the glorious 
e of a new society ’ (Marx). ; 
Jn France the names of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Enfantin 
gest the series of tragic failures of Socialism. In England 
sugg RET À 
Owen’s name recalls the brief existence of Harmony Hall and 
Orbiston, although the Owenite communities were supported by 
a very capable man of business who contributed 60,0007. to them. 
In America Noyes in his book on American Socialism records 
the failure of forty-seven Communistic societies, the capital of 
which was estimated at 2,000,000/., and which owned land to the 
extent of 150,000. acres. 

The latest attempt to establish the Socialist State of “New 
Australia in South America is worthy of notice because, although 
one of the numerous instances of Socialist failure, it is unique 
in the extraordinarily favourable conditions under which it 
started—conditions which must have ensured success if success 
were possible under Socialism. Lane, the founder of this State, 
ee man of great personality, sterling honesty, and an enthusi- 
a believer that Socialism would sweep away want, greed, and 
at establish peace and goodwill on earth. The class 
“idea the pick of Australian labour accustomed to rough- 
all their & work. They had implicit faith in their leader, sold 
Pes. mons, and put the proceeds into the treasury, 
ee ey with a capital of 20,0001. The Paraguay 
ofa State b a granted complete autonomy to the concession 
Vell-watere i a oo and 600 square miles in extent, of fertile, 
0 supporting ‘ra in a good climate, with pasture land capable 
Valuable timbe 00,000 head of cattle, and forests containing 
lsastroug a but the venture turned out to be a most 

re; mstead of sweeping away poverty, misery, 
elec, 7,’ -CCl@lism in this case produced exactly the contrary 
ford Confirmed the view expressed by the Socialist Blatch- 


3 Steric State Socialism life ‘would be hell,’ and also 
Maven a. Y of Herbert Spencer’s verdict ‘ All Socialism involves 
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A few w ceks alter the formal MAUgUration i) 1! 
acrimonious disputes broke out; the State Was diva E N ) 

f i i 7 : My 
hostile factions: those who had the soft jobg a nto 01 
had to do the scavenging or disagrecable work z T thosa ik p 

. . ? a J 
complained that others were not doing their fair TA Even, al 
workers naturally resented being ‘ speeded up’ by a of Wo 
whom they considered their equal; and they ret Orie ety f 
were not slaves. One colonist wrote ‘ We have k that ipe | i 
our civil rights and become mere cogs in the whe aa i i 
man is practically a slave.’ 71D fag i 

ar ans ane eas - > 

In 1894 Mr. Finlay, of the British Legation, report al 
the Foreign Office : ed 

The colonists have started with everything in their favour: 3 
immune from taxation, a good climate, and a certain arnodi ae bi 

. They came to found Utopia, and before I visited the a apal f r 
succeeded in creating (as they said) ‘a hell upon earth. , . If mes f 
it will be owing not to any want of fertility in the land or generosit a id 
part of the Paraguayan Government.® yok 

A year afterwards Mr. Peel reported to the Foreign Ofi; : 

They had only been settled three months in Paraguay, and yet in itt 
short space of time dissensions had arisen of a nature so acute as to actual; 
cause eighty-five members to sever their connexion altogether with it | 8 

Colony. . . . They complained that life under such conditions was intl: | © 
able, and it was clear that what with the absence of liberty, the isltin} @ 
of existence, the suspicion with which one party regarded the othe, fle 
mutual fear, the boycotting, the constant disputes, and hundreds of ots | œ 
little disagreeable events that went on the whole day long, they were ce | x 
and all disposed to agree that New Australia was anything but a wot } 
man’s paradise. ... They were so disheartened that they even bet i 
her Majesty’s Consul to convey information about their unfortmii 
condition and disappointed hopes to their friends in Adelaide who w? : 
almost immediately to sail in the second batch.1° af 1 
ae T s dd 

At last, by a vote of the majority, Socialism was ani | 
the constitution was changed, and every man could Oe j 
pleased of the produce of his labour. The Paraguayn Agi 
ment approving of this change rescinded the agreement ae wl i 
the Socialist State had been created, and entered ee oe 
agreement by which every man could select thirty et a bul i 
of which he would receive the title-deeds when ne ebi h 
house and complied with the usual conditions- _ jy shots i 
colonists an incitement to work, and in an incredibly i 


of time comfortable houses, surrounded by gardens, a a 
substitution for the miserable hovels that previously ose 
grass lands became studded with cattle, and many a 
had previously been Socialists became capitalists, 8 


4. 
" Foreign Office Report, 1357 of o 
2 Foreign Office Report, 358 of 
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P. 3 7i f ig ans P . 
„00 head of cattle. With this change moral improve- 
pringing peace and goodwill where discord, greed, 
an a 
pent bee ' pad previously reigned. 


and a had been censured for his despotism and mis- 
he Jane, we aa seceded and formed the new State of Cosme, 
f: man gemen >d after nine years’ downward course of misery and 
ih which Deer burdened with debt, and everything mortgaged ; 
hy prone case of ‘New Australia.’ the original grant was 
| and as 12 f land divided up on similar terms, and with the 
ifl ndod i of Socialism the colonists prospered." 
q Hae following analysis of me CHS anyon Sn proves that 
‘Jism, Socialistic influence, and Socialistic legislation have 
ie the principal causes of those deplorable evils which the social 
i ne desires to remedy. 
hy 
tat T.—Taxinc CAPITAL THE CAUSE OF PAUPERISM 


No truth of political economy is more certain than that heavy taxation 


of capital which starves industry and employment will fall most heavily 
f upon the poor.—LECKY, Democracy and Liberty.” 
th: | About twenty-five years ago Herbert Spencer, in his article on 
| Socialism: ‘The Coming Slavery,’ foretold the poverty-and un- 
se | employment that now prevail. He pointed out that the enormous 
aia and ever-increasing rates and taxes falling upon the employers of 
ji} labour must necessarily be met from the industries of those 
e = cmployers, and finally by the working classes, either in diminished 
ie | Wages or unemployment. Since that time taxation has increased 
wel by leaps and bounds ; imperial taxation (excluding customs and 


me y — Xcise) has increased by 74,000,0001., and rates in England and 


+l f £ fe . . . . 
mi by 38,000,000. ; in other words imperial taxation is nearly 
efi tive local taxation 2} times greater than twenty-five years ago. 
nih} NS quite accounts for the very great increase of pauperism. 
st 
| TI.— PROCRESSIVISM A CAUSE OF PAUPERISM 
e The 9 
c ; ; 
w losing of the Thames Ironworks which threw 1500 men 


Out of work ha 
misery of et Tee direct cause of much of the poverty and 


ot Socialist Biogas roe The reckless and criminal extravagance 
4S raised rates > Sıves in Poplar and the neighbouring boroughs 
© Thames a To an extent as to render shipbuilding on 
i once pros poi le. One by one the numerous firms of 
eft the dyed ous shipbuilding centre have been ruined or have 


a ct. Only a few years ago Yarrow’s great ship- 


aa ails of the failure of the Socialist State of New 
ol i arle E, n Where Socialism Failed, by Stewart Grahame 
“ip, 287. : 
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building firm was driven from Poplar by the 
leaving 3000 unemployed in that borough alone. 
gressive ` influence rates rose to 14s. 6d. in the pound 
6000 persons were receiving outdoor relief ; two Soci 
of Parliament, the chairman and a member of 
Guardians, appear to have been responsible for th 
the report to the Local Government Board on th 
scandal stated that 


n (A bj | 
aii bh 
alist Mey 

My 
the Boa 
ese re Of 
e Pop] 


Sults; fir 
ar Unin 


Mr. Crooks and Mr. Lansbury must still be held in no 
responsible for the effects of a policy which has led to 
of great numbers of the inhabitants of the district, to 
women’s casual labour, with the inevitable growth of swea i 
tion wages, and to an increase of expenditure which has inflict stana f 
hardship on struggling tradesmen and others. ... Only ten a md | 
twenty-four guardians were what is called labour men, but the on wi 
the leaders have dominated the whole board; Mr. I Viens of 


sansbury explains i 
by saying that he and Mr. Crooks overawed the other os S 


the ner ten 
i ole 
Ne Dauiperisai, 
a subsidisin , 
ting and si 


It is not, however, in East London alone that the Progressives | 
have pauperised the people. Some time ago, in an arth 
published in the Daily Express, Mr. Brine showed that the bag 
streets of London are full of bitter poverty and suffering, and ty | 
adduced a number of instances in which poor people had been snt | 
to prison, being unable to pay the extravagant rates whit 
Progressive Socialists had imposed upon them. The distres 
falls most heavily on the poor middle-class small shopkeepers mi 
others. 


IJI.—HeEn-Roost ROBBERY A CAUSE OF PAUPERISM 


In allusion to the avowal by the Chancellor of the Excheqtt fi 
of his intention to ‘rob hen-roosts ’—or in other eer | 
owners of property—Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., s "i 
Parliament ‘Take as much as you possibly can from h a F 
and don’t go down at all until you have robbed all the heno% | 
at the top.’ 

This blind leader of the blind overlooks the © ij) 
the hens that lay the eggs are at the top of the oe ore? I 
they be stolen there would be no eggs at the bottom. : repeat 
the hens are scared and are escaping. Owing oe jis Joa 
acts of plunder, confidence has been shaken and capita 
the country ; it is notorious that there has been ° 
enormous transfer of bonds and securities from 
foreign countries; but, on these transactions, t 
the Board of Trade throw no light. Sir J oseph i 
computed from the figures of the Inland Be ea 
sioners that the transfer of British capital ” operated 
amounted to 150,000,0001. ; and this has been © 


e fact thst l 
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4913 Lae : y 
dependent sources by Lord Rothschild. Diminution of 
other ane a decrease in the power of employment. 


is limited by capital .. . this implies that industry cannot 
ag r any greater extent than there is capital to invest... . 
be employe o one hand industry is limited by capital, so, on the other, 


While on f capital gives, or is capable of giving, additional employ- 
ever jncrease 0 d this:without assignable limit. 13 


ment to industry ; an 


JV. — SOCIALIST T'RADE-UNIONS A CAUSE OF PAUPERISM 
rade-unions would be very valuable if confined to their 
ate functions of defending the workers from injustice and 
the union funds on unemployment, sick and funeral 
benefits ; but they have become an absolute cursé to the British 
workman. They are aggressive, narrow, selfish in their aims, 
and partial in their actions ; they exercise a tyranny over their 
members far more despotic and galling than could be possible 
under any employer. 

Trade-unionists are numerically not one sixth of the total 
labour of the United Kingdom, yet they tyrannise over their 
fellow-workers, unjustly depriving them of the right to work 
and refusing to work with them. It is very common now to find 
notices in workshops : ‘ Non-unionists need not apply.’ 

The iniquitous Trades Disputes Act has enabled trade- 
unionists with impunity to persecute non-unionists and maltreat 
them if they insist on their right to work. Formerly the British 
workman who took a pride in his work was the glory and 
strength of the nation, but he has now deteriorated and become 
sipshod under the influence of those trade-unions who would 
ihe reduce workmen to one dead level of mediocrity, and threaten . 

members with expulsion if they do more than a very scanty day’s 
ay, Í P cf styled labour leaders advise the workers that it is 
ot as <n to ‘get as much money and to do as little for it 
Pe these da S To follow such advice is absolutely suicidal in 
hit cage of keen foreign competition, and must, result in the 
labour. ing of British industries by the produce of cheap foreign 
eee of apprenticeship, discouraged by trade-unions, is 
consequently x pod nothing is coming forward to take its place 3 

 Mithoug any dea gue bringing up a large portion of our population 
Nd useless e e training for future employment, unskilled 
owd for tho eae purposes, but forming a recruiting — 
the loafer e already too large classes of the unemployed, 
ha | the hooligan. ‘ Sa 


Pee. 


Jegitim 
expending 


1a È ; $ À 
J. S. Mill, Political Economy, book i. chap. v. 
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order to carry out the Socialistic tactics of para SE 
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V.—STRIKES A CAUSE OF Pavrnrigy 


It often happens that strikes are engineered nee 
terests of the workers, but because trade-unio, ee 
Socialists endeavour to overthrow existing 
system. Morcover, the interests of the 
to that which is termed the ‘influence o 


the Company; and though the Strike Committee 
Workers’ Union admitted that it would be ‘ 
workmen,’ they considered it was ‘a seductive 
plausible bribe, calculated to weaken the influence 
union’; so they issued 2000 notices to their members, 

The co-partnership scheme has been an entire succes an I 
an immense benefit to the workers. It has been in Operation 
for twenty-four years, and the workers now hold shares in thy | 
company to the value of more than 340,0001. The bonus for ity 
year ended the 30th of June 1913 amounted to 48,0001., making | 
a total of 640,000/. divided amongst the employees of the Souh | 
Metropolitan Gas Company. Thirty-six Gas Companies hae | 
followed this example, altogether representing a capital d | 
49 ,638,0001. under co-partnership. A large number of other intu- | 
tries have adopted the principle of co-partnership. Strikes awa | 
thing of the past, and the relations between employers al f 
employed have been all that could be desired, forming a brilliant | 
contrast to that miserable state of things which existed, both for t 
the workmen and officers of the company, when the influenced 
the Gas Workers’ Union predominated. Be i 

Few realise what misery a strike involves. A ee a 
Silvertown in 1889 collapsed after twelve wecks’ confit E 
thousand of the hands returned to work, but 450 men * } : 


victory for the unfortunate 450 men and women, bei a 

thrown out of employment in the depth of winter guts Om 
generally supported chiefly by the younger men Wp n the w 
paratively little, while the brunt of the distress ial ikes 
and families of the married men. ‘The late genga ; 


not caused by any disputes, ill-treatment, oT cae trade 
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; to destroy all social rile and order. The follow- 
ndustty s0 =: given at the Railway Commission on Strikes 
2 retary of the General Workers’ Union : 


> ular grievances that brought them out in your 
What es don’t think they had any. 


aie rd the 
na f the other men. i 
id you order them tocome out p Yesi 
Di Ae came out ?—They did. : 
And the} Jer them to go back ?— Yes. 


And they went back ?—They did. 


They had no § 

They were ordered about like so many slaves in this so-called 
Pree ona The coal strike in South Wales also was 
caused by no real grievance ; wages were very high, the minimum 
wage Was not a workers’ grievance ; it was a cloak of a Socialist 
conspiracy to ruin the coal-owner and rob him of his property. 
This was disclosed in a Socialist pamphlet entitled The Miner’s 


Neat Step, which urges 


that a continued agitation be carried out in favour of continuing the 
minimum wage and lessening the hours of labour until we have extracted 
the whole of the employers’ profits. That our objective be to build up an 
organisation that will ultimately take over the mining industry and carry 
it on in the interests of the workers... Further, that the employer is 
vulnerable only in one place, his profits; therefore, if the men wish to 
bring effective pressure to bear they must use measures which tend to reduce 
profits. One way of doing this is to decrease production while continuing 
at work. 


l The pamphlet then proceeds to give an example of how this 
| has actually been done in practice. 


te men, instead of coming out on strike, reduced their output by half ; 
a ead ef sending four trams of coal from a stall, two only were filled, and 
on. The management thus saw its output cut in half whilst its running 


af ins 


ey . . i 
oF ae remained the same. A few days’ experience of a profitable industry 
the into a losing one ended in the men’s winning hands down. 
Je Aras i ; 
aul real e iie general transport strike was not owing to any — 
bs o nene, ìt was actually caused by trade-unionists declining 


with a non-unionist ; and this was made the excuse for a 


eneral strike thr i aane 
thus ie e throughout the country. ‘The working classes hav: 


a Practically slaves under the tyranny tha 
> n have no grievance of any sort, to embark 


hich, w) A D 
cls tether successful or no, must necessaril, 


nd busines ponny, increase unemployment, paralyse 
Mei n a toughout the land, raise prices of everything 
h “Tun, pauperism, and misery on the workers a 


the 


} 
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VI.—PAUPER IDLERS A CAUSE op PAUPRR 
PAUPERISY 


A demand for the right to work, coming as ith 
those trade-unionists who deny that right to tho dong 
belong to their union, is somewhat Inconsistent 
Burns, having been approached with the demand th H 
ment should provide work for the unemployed Be Coven, 
refused to do so, probably having before his eyes ey Dopey f : 
experience of France in yielding to a similar dena disastro J 
Tn 1848 the Socialist Government of France, yieldine | 
a demand, instituted a system of national works anq aa md 
although Lamartine, who held a high position in that as E 
ment, warned it that to do away with capital, in order to h a 
employment, was ‘like drying up a spring in order tọ ial a 
the flow of water.’ However, the national works and works, 
were established, and, as might have been expected, hg 
disastrously. The Socialist workman, with his notions of ibe | 
and equality, naturally declined to do anything like an hones f 
day’s'work. Trade was paralysed; and the Government brought 
to the verge of bankruptcy. At the commencement of ths | 
expériment the number of unemployed amounted to $000, bi | 
in a few months it increased to upwards of 100,000, ands } 


Lamartine told the National Assembly : | 
_ The sequel showed that Lamartine was right, for these huni 
thousand pauper idlers congregated in Paris broke out into i 
insurrection which was only quelled after four days’ heavy ee | 
£ fighting, in which Paris was wrecked, 3000 were killed, and = | 
3500 were arrested and deported to Algeria. , a | 
Those who raised the cry of ‘ the right to work’ hove | 
selves been most active in ‘ drying up the springs of labon a 
depriving themselves of the power to work by their insane “aie | 
on capital; they have created hundreds of thousands ‘ Vas 
idlers by their Socialistic strikes and measures, d 
attempting to bring about a repetition of the ho 
hed. which under the French Socialistic Gove 
d 1871 have disgraced humanity. 


o o o ee ola ee a ee ee Se ee OS 


The rich idler we all know ; but you have created a class a hundred tins 
more dangerous to themselves and others—a class of pauper idlers. 


In agriculture we have to consider the most imp 
suntry, whether we regard the amount,of capital em 
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i Tates actually rose to 11. 3s. 4d. per pound of rental. a Under- 


` king ha 


Ber, 
lny Port 0 
gg istry, f 
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mber of the community, or its great influence on our 
Tis 


` ® « 
patio mately ‘there has been in the “past half-century a 
Unforin avour to destroy the influence of landowners by 
jstent ie Pre; and taxing landowners out of existence 
in of “a leading article in the Socialist programme. Mhe 
te een only too successful; landlords have heen 
inst and constantly increasing burdens have been 


‘own 0. x ATA X ce 
thrown zg q iniquitous land acts have been passed. Agricultural 


denied, 2” 
jabourers axe X0 by want of employment to emigrate or b 
having been driven by Wa PUS mD AI ecome 


rg, or to swell the ranks of the unemployed in towns. Land 
ae richly cultivated has degenerated into coarse, weedy 
a, yeomen farmers of little capital have been crushed out; 
Fae te past forty years nearly 5,000,000 acres of land have 
gone “out of cultivation, only necessary work has been done; 
drainage has been neglected for want of funds, and farmers have 
had recourse to loans at ruinous rates of interest. Evidence 
before the Royal Commission on the Depression of Agriculture 


"showed that land had constantly changed hands, that bank- 
a ruptcies were frequent ; the loss of capital caused by thé ruin of 


agriculture was estimated in 1905 by Sir R.* Palgrave at 
1,700,000,0001. Mr. Lloyd George has insolently avowed his inten- 
tions of taxing the landowner out of existence; and his Finance 
Act appéars to contain every trick that ingenuity.could possibly 
devise to screw the uttermost farthing out of the land in the shape 
of “increment valties duty,’ ‘reversion duty,’ ‘ undeveloped land 
duty,’ &c., but even this drastic Act appears insufficient to satisfy 
the greed for plunder, for the last step contemplated is that of 
usingle tax which will lay all taxation and rating on land Alone. 
This policy has been so far successful that at South, Vist the 


‘akings were 
Uoyd Geor 
tating woul 


given in consequence of these ruinous rates by Mrs 
ge and Lord Crewe in 1910 that the quéstion of local 
dbe dealt with in the following session, but the under- 
whom she R been made good. Lord’ Skerrington, before” 
Could be a R uth Uist case was brought, found that ‘ no remedy” 
the evil hag led by law’ for this act of, legalised "plunder; and 


nd Baruch metowing in gravity, for in the parishe8,of Lochs 


of renta] ie Tates have risen to 11. 10s. and 1. 13s. 9d* per pound 
À tespectively.1® Tn other words,,the whole of the rent 


S 3 > 
| °tsman, January 28, 1913 
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thë Royal Conner of 1889 on the Depression of Trade and, 5 ee 
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has ites Pn uoit ed, and the owner penalised to 
10s, and 13s. 9d. per pound of rental for Hantal 

to own land. In fäct the Government is avowe the; 
Re whieh Senior, the political economist, has denot 


s” 


the molt’ revolting and perhaps the most mischievous foim ; 
whith the Government itself becomes an accomplice, when aa 
whole classes of individuals is swept ‘away by legislativa ‘ ng 
emen owe their ruin to that very institutién that was nil a 
+ - ~~ their safety. teated ty TS 


GUILFORD Jy. Monnsyoy, 
SESW ORT 
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_ The Editor of Tue -NinereentH CENTURY cannot 
„ to return “ungccepted.M wi Ee 


a» 
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ULSTER 


If there is a genuine disposition in all quarters, by an interchange 
Į of views and suggestions, free, frank, and without prejudice, to con- 
tribute to a common stock, I invite that interchange, and both I and my 
eagues are perfectly ready to take part in it. .. . There is no scheme 
the adjustment of the position of the minority in Ireland, subject 
certain simple and governing considerations, which I am not pre- 
oe to consider with a perfectly open mind. Yes, but what are these 
ene considerations? . . . In the first place, nothing is to be done 
a ve interfere with the setting-up in Dublin of a subordinate Irish 
“of the ET with an executive responsible to it. That is the root principle 
Tke e from that we cannot and shall not depart. In the second z 
aa : 1s to bo done to erect a permanent or an insuperable 3 
hea 5th me way of Irish unity—Mr. ASQUITH at LDADYBANK, — 


NOME g 


Tee pons ago Lord Loreburn published a letter in Th 
t may fairly be described as the most weighty con 

‘o political controversy that has appeared within the 
z a dignity of expression and its independence 

ee alone have made it remarkable in an age 

“4 Of these qualities is too conspicuous. What 


? 
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every other for legislative priority, and the ` 
to press forward legislation in the original foy sultinga 


ae m ; j 
the hands of the Parliamentary draughtsman X Which E 
the improvements which time and reflection wo Ai j 3 hi 


tendencies the Parliament Act has undoubtedly À u 
has made all legislation a race against time A aa 
us with a Parliament feverishly active in its earlię S Pe, i 
T seg 

Ny 


morbidly languid in its later ones.’ It has Made ti M 
ally ‘the essence of the contract’ between a Corea s 
supporters that second and third sessions bring not i A F, 
judgment but impatience of delay. Knowing that t : n 
secure their Bill in any case, and in its original form if ey Pu 
preserve a sufficiently intransigeant attitude, the party af the 


is under an overwhelming temptation to turn a deat emi 
suggestions for reconsideration. The custodians of eal to 
ment Act are like the custodians of the Sibylline } 
new session finds them more imperative than the last. 
But whatever responsibility might thus appear to lie ta ‘ | bot 


Oks: yal 


Government, it is not to be denied that the Opposition harg is 
in such a short-sighted way as to shift the burden on to there} Ee 
shoulders. Repeatedly invited by the Government to sus} ie 


basis of settlement they have never accepted the invitation, Tel a 
have abdicated the critical function of an Opposition atti} 7, 
complained that the Government do not undertake it I) iy 
certainly a novel doctrine that a Government should be tob i 
because it does not act the part of advocatus diaboli Do, rot 
Bill. The Opposition have, indeed, somewhat tardils, 
reached the stage of admitting that things cannot go! 
are. But they have gravely compromised the chances d 
a settlement by conniving at threats of civil w 
Government can be expected to make terms with % 
and the hypothetical treason of Sir Edward ap : 
friends has made concession not only difficult but ® 


p relax 

To yield to such intemperance now would be to % ; 
ourage its | 

11 does 1%“ 


duty of a Government is to maintain and enforce " 
law. I would commend to the attentio 
weighty words of one of the most illustrious of 


for 2 st 
If any Government should be tempted to neglects ae fo 
function of compelling obedience to law—if a De™ if 


1 It may be remarked that the Parliament Act has at 
to a reform, long desired and imperatively needed—1-® ately d 
Commons from one session to another of Bills inadea™ Ayal! 
Parliament Act offers an irresistible inducement a 
through its measures at all casts. 
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tion of the multitude of which it consists to set some 
iow 2 pot : it happens to dislike—it would be guilty of a crime 
ance N ei virtue could redeem, and which. century upon 


m a trite observation but, as a great American 


| } see , 

wal This Lae reked, we seem at the present moment to need 
w rs ias nothing 50 much as in the obvious. The most 
ni education truths of civil government are disputed. Rules arise 


not law out of rules,* and if that respect for the 
will of the community which is in the last resort the 
l e diminished, nothing is left but to abandon 


ou 


1 genera 
i k Fondation of all law b 


nn me 
Diol) ers the temper of parties so high, it is not surprising that 


aur Lord Loreburn’s appeal should for the moment appear to have 
Fai fallen on deaf ears. But we have assuredly not heard the last 
8; elf of it. It has already elicited some considerable admissions on 
both sides, and more will be heard of it when the fatal hour 
Wi} for the third presentment of the Government of Ireland Bill 
Nets} arrives in the course of the next session of Parliament.* The 
") object of this article, therefore, is to discuss the various 
ogge alternatives which have been or may be put forward for a 


RE settlement of the Irish question by consent. In conclusion 
nit | Ishall venture to submit a proposal of my own which I drafted 
i many months ago, and which has already received some considera- 
OE 


| tion in certain quarters, although it has, for reasons which I need 
tot particularise, never yet been made public. 
It should be remarked at the outset that the problem pre- 
_ ated by Ulster is not the problem of a homogeneous community. 
a coe population numbers about 43 per cent. of the whole, 
Ei are h entary representation is about equally divided. 
grouped S e figures of the population of the counties of Ulster 
Cortes ond percentages according to religious divisions, which 
ereti nearly to political differences—i.e. the Roman 


2 Maine, Popular 


Government, p. 64. 
ee Addresses, 1912. 

co a romischen Rechts, TI. Kap. 1, §3. The same profound 
Onality,» Siven new point in Lord Haldane’s address on ‘Higher 
rhinately. th 
Clear bey 
ent, how, 


an Gea Minister, whose language is never ambiguous, has 
ever te adow of doubt in his speech at Ladybank that the 
el caring they may be now, will not hesitate to employ 
wh ed to put down any ‘organised and armed resistance’ 
arning wae the Bill has found its place upon the Statute-book. 
ut think hat e extremists to agree with their adversary quickly, 
i © 0 it greatly advances the prospects of a settlement. 
PPosition to make overtures by way of practical pro- 


Ment have ‘don eda 
g inviting hee that they could reasonably be expected 4 


| 
| 


~~ excluded from the provisions of the 
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Catholics are very largely Nationalist, and the Be 491 
but not entirely Unionist : estant 
seb 
Protestant “ai 
Roman ee 1 > i 191 
y Roman |"Tapisco. Previ c 
County Catholic eine tenn Metto. ta ooo! 
ae ; a 

Antrim . A 5 ‘ : 20.5 21.72 | 50.14 — 
Armagh |. «| 4833 | 3245 | 1577 aoii O 

Belfast County Borough z 24.10 30.54 | 33,74 is i Í 
Cavan - à 6 81.46 14.20 3.12 0.86 | H | ite 
Donegal : ; . | 78.93 10.69 8.91 | 10] | | 

Down . A A $ 31.56 23.04 | 37.98 | 218 Hi to 

Fermanagh . a ? . | 56.18 34,16 2.05 | 651 My ( 
Londonderry . ; ; . | 41.64 20.06 | 34.29 0.76 wi | 
Londonderry County Borough | 56.21 17.53 | 21.33 2.99 mi men 
Monaghan á : é 74.68 12.21 | 11.91 | = WA int] 
Tyrone . 5 r ; : 53.39 22.70 | 18.58 2.01 Wh ( 
ro Fos = ai powé 

Ke 
Percentage of whole of Ulster | 43.67 23.19 | 26.64 | 3:09 a a 
a 
Numbers of actual population | i 
of Ulster . A ` . | 690,815 | 366,773 | 421,410 |48,816 Ta, 


It is the paradox of such a situation that the moment] ont 
solve one problem—if you do solve it—you create another. By pr 
problem of the Unionist minority in Ireland is exchanged ford i T 
problem of the Nationalist minority in Ulster. Even within 
four north-eastern counties of Ulster (Antrim, Belfast, Daf 
and Londonderry) in which the Unionist preponderan 1 
greatest there is a considerable Nationalist minority. ‘| 
primitive communities, where law is largely the KN i 
status, such problems were solved by each man pe 
own law.’ Such was the law of the later Roma k i 
such, to some extent, is the law of India and of Egypte ey 
is too late to attempt to introduce a system 0 
laws into a Western country. Modern 
torial and not personal; and, indeed, no law a wi 
law is compatible with representative govern ae gai 
legislative activity, or indeed with any considera 
the rights of contract. Economic relations pay 
part in modern life that it is no longer possible itor 
of different creeds or races inhabiting the same ene 
over, legislatures have been so active 10 mode w 
have inextricably involved the interests of one man, 


i; ‘ 7 nce, 2 
with another. To take a very simple instanc®, 
Home 


: : ve a Ne 
‘annexed’ to England we might easily have rating 


; i è 
Insurance benefits and Old Age Pensions och pi 
and a-lower scale in the rest of Trelano hich Piste 
undercut wages and prices, with results W stg ale 


ae jim 
be the first to regret. Certain very obvious 


of ber 
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91 1 to ‘cut Ulster out of the Bill.’ Such an ex- 
to the pro oe operation on the living body and fatal to its 

si ould þe a2 rds, the Exclusion policy, as I hope 


Jn other wo e A . a 
pomit 1" A length, is only tenable on the assumption o the 
0 at 
‘ Sey Ament of the present Bill. 

we may proceed to examine the various 
, - a 
bilities of conceding separate treatment 


ister be absolutely excluded from the operation of the Govern- 
That U Bill and remain, as at present, represented for all purposes 
o amont. This may be called the Exclusion policy. 
in the Toe bo granted a Parliament of her own, with the same 
(2) That Dublin Parliament, and standing in the same relation to the 
wers a5 the a i t, This may be called the policy of Co-ordination. 
Imperi be granted a subordinate Legislature standing in the 
(3) a similar) relation to the Dublin Parliament as the Provincial 
mee e of Ontario stands to the Dominion Parliament of Canada. This 
islatur : 
Legis = called the policy of Devolution. $ 
mA) That Ulster, or the four north-eastern counties of Ulster, be granted 
ntrol of her own administration subject to the authority of the Dublin 
itt This I propose to call the policy of Administrative Autonomy, 
and it is the alternative for which I have worked out a scheme in some 


detail. 


That Ulster 


THE POLICY or EXCLUSION 


This is the policy which, if any, finds favour with the Unionist 
pty. It cannot, however, as is commonly supposed, be given 


i efect by merely leaving things as they are. If it be adopted it 


wil involve administrative readjustments of great—I might 
almost say appalling—complexity. Ulster would have to choose 
between two alternatives. Either her administration would have 


independent. It must be remem- 


f beted that Ireland, including Ulster, is at present an almost 


Perfect 


“Posés iy e a: and separate unit for administrative pur- 
Hiucation o has her own Local Government Board, her own 
n Publi Tinie, A her own Board of Agriculture, her 

igh Court h os Commissioners, her Estates Commission, her 
Md her orm vA Orin Local Taxation Account, her own Estimates, 
‘Many defects ee in the House of Commons. This system has 

Ute that Tr pt 1t has one supreme advantage—it does at least 
Y tate j teland is governed if not according to Irish ideas at 
dance with Irish needs. It has secured to Ireland 
grants.’ It has secured to her the power—and 


en accor 
hee as well as Nationalists have not been slow to 
ngmg the whole force of Irish representation to 

lef Secretary, who is exclusively responsible for 

© House of Commons, in order to obtain from 
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him concessions which no English count 


its à ia mat 
hope to secure from the group of Ministers a Zany 


severally re ponsiole for the indiscriminate aff ~~ Join fris 
English counties taken together. If Ulster ie ars of à de 
of the Irish Parliament she must expect to lors a 8 to tas 9g | 
She cannot hope, for example, to retain her gh ese adya aj 
Parliamentary grant which goes to maintain 7 T of wi 4 
education in a country where education is not naa ti, Pit 
rates. She cannot expect to continue to tec 3 C ung tw 
the numerous services peculiar to Ireland. She he bent op’ 
enjoy the large subsidy which Ireland now Cannot bopa sek 


9 9 Tecej a ia 
continue to receive. Ves and yy the 


To identify her government with that of England the. | re 
book would have to be re-written, for there are far mor | a 
peculiar to Ireland than common to her and Braa A d 
administration of Ulster would have to be reconstructed f | K 
to bottom. She would have to come into the English wise tt H 
decline from a province of Ireland to a group of coli gu 
England. She would have to be treated for all purposes s Ny Ca 
a curious anomaly, Ireland is treated for but a single purp f Er 
as part of the district of Manchester. Her government wondt | i 
nothing if not bureaucratic, and it would be the words} 
bureaucracies because the least represented. ‘Thirty-one Uke} ™ 
members (the number would probably under the readjustment 4 
representation be as low as twenty) could not hope to re} 
from the dozen English departments, among whom their ais), 
were distributed, that aftention which at present they are | 
to exact from a single Irish Minister. The Irish Estimate | 
of course, have disappeared, and with them such oppo th 
as there is at present of putting Irish grievances, whether t 
of Ulster or of Munster, of Connaught or of Leinster, in 
House of Commons. In other words, as I have said else: 

Ulster will have sacrificed her place in the Irish i 
where she could claim nearly a third of the total re 
only to efface herself in the English Parliament, where a 
hope for more than a thirtieth. Nor must it be a 
even there the representation of Ulster Unionists W1 t 
equally divided with Ulster Nationalists. What ™ 
her, even supposing it could be done? a fore 
__ But can it be done? Is it possible to conde’ s 
Treland territorially divided between two Depari mi Ul 
ture—one ‘English,’ the other Irish, one operaia ides 
other in the rest of Ireland—and each with r the 2 
foot-and-mouth disease, one raising the barriers X 
of cattle, the other lowering them? That i jo 
1 The Manchester Guardian, October ee 
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* and will not Belfast clamour to be indepen- 
of Dublin but also of Westminster when she sees, 
e, a low industrial minimum enforced by the Irish 
: ‘against the high one prescribed by the English 

aa cannot have two standards of Public Health, 

oe and Poor Juaw in one and the same country. How, 

ae migration of labour and mobility of capital, are 

à of industrial, and possibly commercial, law going to 

one country, divided by the invisible line which 

te Ulster from Ireland? How can you maintain within 

ony grants in aid of a service in one part concur- 

diferent grants—or it may be no grants at all—in 

art How can you have two systems of education 

i another Pe in one country—voluntary attendance (as at 
jaw operating eland and ‘i 

nt’) in the rest of Ire and and compulsory attendance 

o may expect if Ulster is ‘annexed’ to England) in Ulster? 

a will the farmers and agricultural labourers of Ulster like 

such discrimination ? Or, to come to closer quarters, will the 

Catholics of Ulster tolerate being rated, in accordance with the 

English system, for the support of Protestant schools, while claim- 

ing the right and imposing on themselves the duty of maintaining 

their own? The problem of the Protestant minority in Ireland 

| would be exchanged for the problem of the Catholic minority in 

| Ulster, and a very serious problem it might become if the Pro- 

“| testants were brought into the English system of local control 

„| of education with its concomitant of rate-aid. Or take the 

} question of Old Age Pensions and Insurance, already adverted 

Ì to andof Poor Law. Different scales of pensions, benefits, and 
„| xlief would operate to disturb the relations of labour and capital, 
ay octets of employment, the flow of investments between 
f “ister and Ireland. 

i “ae is the difficulty sensibly ameliorated by proposing, while 
i heed from the authority of the Trish Parliament, to 
mental ar, administrative independence as a kind of depart- 
missed, ieee That solution has only to be stated to be dis- 

could not eee? still less the four Protestant counties of Ulster, 
Dublin scale te the burden of an Ulster establishment on the 
Tost an is the most expensive, the most complex, the 
a nitish T government in the British Isles, if not 
ast of the ene The translation from Dublin to 
Meh ag Sse orty-five Boards—some put the figure as 
BY there Y; no one, even in Ireland, quite knows how 
ug > e would be appallingly expensive. And it 
ossible to maintain any identity of administrative 


Paes DG im 
Conditio P 
| hong 
* Schoo} rie x e rest of Ireland. Ulster would have a govern- 


Nee in Ireland is entirely at the option of the local authority. 
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ment which resembled neither that of J 
Unless she were heavily subsidised by grants aa of 
would probably be bankrupt within six months ler y 
ciple would her finances be conducted? The 
adjusted by a complete recasting of the Bill. Y coud 
true Irish revenue would be impossible unless w 
—an impossible system at the best—of fiscal land 
Ulster. In short, exclusion is impossible. ito 

Before leaving the subject of exclusion Į wo 
in view of Mr. Asquith’s significant emphasis 9 
barriers,’ like to point out that by the ter 
certain services—Constabulary, Land Pure 
Age Pensions—are, for a longer or shorter period, excludat Oh 
the control of the Irish Parliament and it might be ee 
come to terms about the duration of this exclusion by oll 
Ulster as regards these particular services. Such exclusion ES 
however, only be temporary not permanent and 


Sine it would k 
difficult to maintain unless the exclusion extended to the a 
of Ireland. K 


rel and 


€ Set 


uld, } 
in | 

Dn Tae. 
ns of the Bilis 
hase, Insuran k 


THE Porrcy or CO-ORDINATION 
This policy has been recommended on the ground thti 
facilitates a policy of ‘Home Rule all Round ’—that it prepara |f 
the way for such a ‘standardisation of parts’ as would admita } 
extension to the whole of the United Kingdom. It appears ti ff 
commend itself for this reason to Lord Grey.” But I dowti f 
Lord Grey Would accept it as a mere duplication of the pre i 
Bill; presumably he would insist on an abandonment oi by 
present Bill as conceding to Ireland powers which are too Be 
But the abandonment of the Bill is not practical poite j 
There are some Liberal members, however, who would n A 
accept duplication. To that my reply is that such a o ; 
open to all the objections urged against the first ue al 
Ireland would be divided into two countries each oe 
go its own way in legislation and administration regard i 
other, and the conflict of laws would be disastrous. t Bill i 
conceded to the Dublin Parliament under the preria aek 
large— some may think them too large—but they ra ; 
this justification—they are given to a whole cane wohi 
merely to a province. It is inconceivable that oe vt 
country could endure two legislatures cach cor Piran le 
criminate against the other in commercial law, factory Pi y 
legislation, and a hundred other things. 
mediate between the two? What authority wou the DE 
veto of the Crown? The Imperial Government a? he inil 


cise © 
Jd exer og 


i “4: rcise 
Parliament would constantly be called in to exer 
* See The Times, September 13. 
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of deciding what laws of which province should be dis- 


| fynction T'he work of the Judicial Committee would be doubled. 
y allow d that of the Joint Exchequer Board. Indeed, there 
3 do would to be two such Boards instead of one. The last state 
ji d ha id þe worse than the first. The only way to escape 
K He eti on of the Imperial Parliament with the affairs of 
aa] this me i be the expedient—to my mind a desperate ex- 
k Jrelan of giving Ireland three Parliaments instead of one. 
a riore turn to consider the proposal to treat Ireland as if 
Fe r were the Dominion of Canada—a proposal which, looking at 
i a from the point of view of the position of Ulster in relation to 
; fF Dublin, I have called the policy of Devolution. 
a THe PoLtcy OF DEVOLUTION FOR ULSTER 
i This would involve three Parliaments instead of one—a Dublin 
ci | parliament, an Ulster Parliament, and an all-Irish Parliament. 
Hd te | If there were only an Ulster Parliament and an all-Irish Parlia- 
vig ment, Ulster members at Dublin would be legislating for the rest 
of Ireland in matters upon which ex hypothesi the rest of Ireland 
was precluded from legislating for them. 
hat i But accepting the suggestion, for what it is worth, of an 
Wwe application of the principles of the British North America Act 
mit to Ireland and the establishment of a Federal system in that 
a h = country, we are at once confronted with the following difficulties. 
uhii | There would have to be a distribution of legislative powers by 
a way of enumeration between the two provincial Parliaments and 


el ae Parliament. This would involve, as it has involved 
sis { in ae : constant litigation before the Judicial Committee 
wl f aie 0 eo? the scope of such powers. Such deter- 
eae Be ma d be even more dificult than in the case of Canada, 
ni ‘ai ie pont of Ireland Bill, unlike the British North 
elif merai > oes not exhaust ‘the whole range of legislative 
ii lincludine ce powers are left to the Imperial Parliament 
me e Power of concurrent legislation). 

judicia] a ae further arises what powers (apart from the 
granted to eee on of the Act granting those powers) are to be 
cp, P OVmncial legislatures? If the provincial bodies 

tomcils, ae eaen as in Canada, and not mere provincial 
Ound to Proceed se Africa, the J udicial Committee will feel 
e assumption e it has proceeded in the case of Canada, on 
a 8teign wi hi at the provincial legislatures are as fully 
Itself. flee m their own Sphere as the Imperial Parliament 
‘‘Yernme : ee Powers are narrowed down to mere local 
$ » Such as ig already controlled by the Irish County — 


lo 
Banj; 
of Toronto y, Lambe, L.R. 12 App. Cas., 575. 
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Councils, they will presumably include ‘ Property,’ “nie 
and ‘contract,’ and the exercise of such powers will be frit 
conflict very seriously with the general powers of the Trip lh 


h Pay 


ment to deal with trade and commerce in Irelang.u Th Ia. 


powers conceded by the present Bill to legislate for the Sener | 
order, and good government’ of Ireland would, on the beac, f 
of the British North America Act,” be held to Include the a 3 


to legislate in almost any matter affecting the genera Wer 


l- welfar 


Ireland, and this would most certainly conflict with the eof 
of the provincial Parliaments. The power of the latter toa 


with licensing, for example, might be considerably embar 
by the power of the Irish Parliament to pass Local O 
in the interests of temperance or to impose taxation,” 
_ The only way to meet such difficulties of distribution of legi 
lative power would be to adopt the expedient of the conve 
which drafted the Union of South Africa Act—i.e. to antl 
the courts from the determination of such questions, to give the 
Executive Government of Ireland a veto on all provincial legisla. 
tion, to make all such legislation absolutely subject to the para- 
mountcy of the central Irish Parliament, and to confine the 
legislative powers of the provinces within the narrowest possible 
compass except by way of delegation.™* In that case the 
legislative autonomy of Ulster would be illusory. 

In any case, whether the Canadian or the South African pre- 
cedent were followed, whether the powers of the provincial legis- 
latures were large or small, irrevocable or delegated, the velo 
upon their exercise would have to be in the hands of the nev 


$ assed 
ption Acts 


Trish Executive (to place it in the hands of the Imperial Pali | 
ment would mean the constant intervention of that Governmel | 


in the purely domestic disputes of Ireland), and in that case th 
Ulster legislature would still be under the control of ti! 
Executive. 


Furthermore, if the provinces are to be granted Jegisletive f 


a ; ‘trag Ol 
powers and are not-to be mere administrative authorities co 


fined to rating powers they must be granted powers of t 


What powers can be granted them? In Canada it is possible a 

t taxation fF 

feaa é f 

wti fe 
pew 


to concede the provinces a general power of ‘direc 
because the Dominion Parliament has the whole 
indirect taxation to exploit. But in the case of Ireland th 
is almost entirely occupied by the Imperial Parliament, 2? si 
direct taxation is almost the only field left open t0 : 
Parliament. How, then, can it afford to concede any P 
direct taxation to provincial legislatures in Ireland? 


1 Ibid. and Hodge v. Th 117. 
1a Of Riel v. The Age e Queen, 9 App. Cas., 
13 

Cf. Russell v. The Queen (1882), 7 App. Cas., 829. 


; F 96, % 
™ See South Africa Act, 9 Edw. VII., ch. 9, sections 59, 85, 8 
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pas TRUE PoLicy—ADMINISTRATIVE AUTONOMY 
Bee is to a fourth experiment which, in my Opinion, 

fhis pete, cticable one—the concession to Ulster of some 
i, the © r administrative autonomy subject to the control of 
ma Parliament. It has the advantage of being not only 

a within certain limits but of going some way to meet 
ractica tjon of the Ulster Unionists that what they fear is not 
the e Ei riminating legislation as inequitable administration 
so much nfair distribution of patronage and public money. 
and at services might thus be handed over for administration ? 
Pie st obvious are those which are at present highly cen- 
fralised in Dublin and are dependent on large grants of money 
nit of assigned revenues, permanent grants, and the annual 
rates, Adopting this test we find the following : 


Services dependent on grants under permanent Acts to local administra- 
q tion in Ireland 1s i.e, local government services—1,385,0007. Most of this 
n sum is ear-marked for special purposes,” ega 

ü) 105,0071, is appropriated to the services of medical officers to the 
3 Boards of Guardians and of Public Health officers to the rural and urban 
i district councils. ob 
E (ii.) 313,7301. to Poor Law authorities (‘‘ Union charges IADE 
| (iti.) 271,8241. to rural district councils (“ District charges’’)."” 
| (iv.) 175,5147. to county councils for accommodation of lunatic poor." 
| (v.) 133,1251. 2s. 6d. to Boards of Guardians.” 
| (vi.) 133,1637. 12s. to county and urban district councils as road 
| authorities.” 
4 This leaves a balance (out of the 1,385,0001.) unappropriated and avail- 
1 able for county expenditure in general of little more than 250,0001. 


The proportion of these large grants which goes to Ulster I have 
_ worked out, nor are complete figures available.” But if 
: E pee received a share of these grants in proportion to her popu- 
| ole as compared with the rest of Ireland, she would receive 
E. J a third—i.e. 461,6007. Probably the figure roughly 

f “Eesents what she does receive. 
fo oe now arises, Ought the continuance of these grants 
a aah to Ulster under the Home Rule Bill? Further- 
in the haa their distribution among the local authorities be 
8 of an Ulster authority? Should it, for example, 


Ty 
à T 
1%, a ‘otal amount of such grants for all services in 1911-12 was 1,633,153/. 
Bree Undes am Taxation (Ireland) Account (No. 334 of 1912). 
ay Under Se oa 58 (2) of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898. 
a ‘Agricultural on 48 of the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, allocating 
N Grant, 


the Local Government (Ireland) Act. 


> ‘0 
ig ernment Board Report, Cd. 6339 of 1912. 


ut, of E re four 


this, 


counties in the estate duties is about 40,0007. per 
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rest with that authority rather than with a Dublin p 
to decide whether the conditions as to tenure, ete, i 


officers (upon which the receipt of some of these ia Medica) an 
Dublin depends) have been complied with? Ts thers tron at 
otherwise of a Dublin Government insisting, for ane a danga E 1 
the medical officers must be Catholics? ble that | 0 
As to the major question of permanently Securing { 
by the Home Rule Bill the continuance of these tan Pr 
answer would seem to be that this is impossible, ag the fe the j 
that measure is to put an end to the whole system of the n of r 
Taxation Account and to give Ireland a transferred sum an n 
is calculated upon the basis of the cost of Irish services k n 
the present Local Taxation Account. Ireland can appro ta T 
that transferred sum as she thinks fit—this is essential to+ Be 
: ential to the grant ne 
of self-government—and the Irish Parliament may decide to ‘o 
abolish altogether this system of grants, which has in the past if 
been based on no more intelligible principle than that of a be 
‘standardisation of parts’ between England and Ireland in the Bs 
form of ‘equivalent’ grants. The Irish Parliament may think in 
it can put these sums to a better use by diverting the money to l 
the purposes of central administration. h 
None the less, I think it would be not impossible to insert in in 
the Home Rule Bill a provision that, in the allocation of any public t 
funds to grants for local government, the existing ratio of distribu- i 
tion as between Ulster and the rest of Ireland should be observed. g 
A clause providing for the distribution among the States or pro- $ 
vinces according to a fixed ratio of any moneys that the Fedenl € 5 
Government may be willing or may be obliged to distributes | 
very common in Federal Constitutions.22 : 
As to the minor question whether the lump sum of one thitl x 
(to which Ulster would be entitled as her share of any suc ‘ 
grants made by the Dublin Parliament) should be distributel ; 
among the local authorities in Ulster by an Ulster authority h 
reserve that question until I have dealt with the next service- g 
viz. education. F al 
As regards education, the case for special consideration ye 


a view to Ulster would seem at first sight to be a strong 02° 
the simple reason that nearly the whole of elementary educa 
in Ulster is absolutely dependent on the annual Parliamentatý 
grants administered and distributed by the Executive in Du io 
The Protestant schools in Ulster are dependent not A 
building grants, but for practically the whole salary o a 
teachers, upon the National Commissioners in Dublin, Bei 
minister the enormous sum (nearly one eighth of the 


22 0 sech NOt 
* See, for example, the Australian Commonwealth Act and the British 
America Act. 


tion 
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Rees in Treland) of 1,653,4001.*° There is no rate-ajd 
eset control. This does not include sums (about 124,5661.) 
o loca of the Intermediate Education Board and the 
att hii Agriculture and echnical Instruction, which do 
pepartwen t the Estimates at all.” 
not come A argued (with some show of plausibility) that the 

Jt may schools of Ulster should not be left absolutely de- 
protestant a ‘Catholic Government’ (to concede a question- 
endent on) for the continuance of grants without which 
pegging “ of their schools would have to be closed. Voluntaryism 
the Be ier instead of stronger in the Protestant schools” in 
i AS ae this, the first point to be made is that the Bill 
Ute te tly provides against any discrimination, whether 
very 8 : ositive, whether by legislation *° or administration,” 
a ais of religious belief.’ It would be difficult, therefore, 
os fe sible, for the Dublin Parliament to discriminate 
Bee Protestant and Catholic schools in Ulster in the grant 
or distribution of Parliamentary funds. The Protestants might 
indeed suffer if the Dublin Parliament made the grants to schools 
(as is not done at present) proportionate to the amount contri- 
buted from voluntary sources. The Catholics contribute far more 
in this respect than the Protestants; they also prefer to keep 
their school buildings entirely in their hands, and do not vest 
them in trustees under educational trusts. Consequently such a 
condition might bear heavily upon the Protestants. But it is a 
condition to which no one could possibly take exception on the 
ground of public policy and sound statesmanship. 

Presuming, therefore, that such grants as may be made are 
already protected from invidious allocation by a Dublin Parlia- 
ment, the question arises whether the administration of these 
grants should be assigned to an Ulster authority. At first sight 
there seems a far stronger case for the concession of such autonomy 
than appeared in dealing with the local government grant, 
because the latter is entirely secularised, whereas the education 
pees denominational questions at every point,” and it is 

y recognised that its administration calls for special guaran: 
ae of Evidence taken by Committee on Irish Finance, p. 206 


 &ar Y Tepresent fixed a t ustoms and Excise duties under 
a ain 17 of the Finance nee eee 17 (1) of the Revenue Act, 1911. 
bered a xation [Ireland] Account, No. 334 of 1912). Tt must be remem 
Centra] eee of education, which in England is in the hands of a anea 

Nts, Ority, is in Treland dispersed among no Jess than eight depar' 


and X dispos?! 


ta Te 


x, There į 
3 Be 18 at present a deficiency of 15,000 school-places in Belfast alone. 
Go TV. (6). 7 


ap ause ITI. 


ON > x - 
“on of themes the National Commissioners for, Education make if a con 
* grants that religious emblems be not exhibited. 
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No 

tees for Protestant representation in the department admin: E jo! 
it—one half of the twenty National Education Comamigg, etn | 
by invariable usage Protestants. There is no certains Sloner, N A 
probability, that the constitution of this very anomalous littl 2 
many ways irresponsible body *° will be preserved un = and iy sae 
Rule. This would seem to establish a strong case foras Homs Na 
education authority for Ulster. Eparata Col 

The question is very difficult. Tt is not at all impossible t up 
one of the first things a Dublin Parliament will do jg to em hat pu 
the local authorities to aid the supply of education by al neat the 
and consequently to control it. In that case the question E hi 
to a large extent removed out of the sphere of central zov ; r 
and the Protestant communities in the four counties will be a i 
to protect themselves. It may then raise problems as to i i Oe 
of entry, and as to the equity of compelling Catholics to pay aa to 
towards Protestant schools, while continuing, in a large measure E 
as they will probably insist on continuing, to support their own." i 
But waiving the question of whether the Irish Parliament vill as 
delegate the control of education to local authorities, and assuming fe 
that the present system of central control continues, it may be m 
admitted that there is much to be said for granting Ulster a fre 
separate central education authority. There is a precedent for fy 
this in the Education Bill introduced by the present Government i 
in 1906. That Bill provided for the creation of a separate educa: the 
tion authority for Wales, to be known as the Council for Wales, a 
to which the powers and duties of the Board of Education were be 
to be transferred. In the exercise of such powers the Council m 
was to be subject to the control of the Treasury, which was to i fac 
submit to Parliament the estimates for Welsh education. The | 
Council, which was to consist of delegates of the county and in 
county borough councils, might be empowered by Order in Council ed 
to raise any money required by means of contributions from the loc 
authorities who appointed its members, and its accounts were to to, 
be audited by the Comptroller and Auditor-General. Ti a if 


Address was presented by both Houses of Parliament against 
such orders they were to be void. 

How far is such a scheme applicable to the control ofe 
by Ulster? One difficulty immediately presents itself. 
doubtless commend itself to Ulster Protestants as they W° a 
in a majority on such a Council, but for that very reason jt wo 


ducation 


i -aion onl te aa 
_~ Cf. Sir James Dougherty’s evidence before the Royal Commission © = 
Civil Service (Irish evidence, pp. 3-12). < sane t0 d 

** Some of them—e.g. the Christian Brothers—will probably contin onmi 


this and will refuse to accept rate-aid, with its corollary of local contra)”, to E 
terms even at the hands of a Nationalist Parliament. But they ¥ 
accept the situation.. It seems quite certain that Clause IV. 
to supporters of denominational schools immunity from taxatio 
peepee schools. See City of Winnipeg v. Barrett [189 


i RO way gece 
A in SPP g, 
2) APE 
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iz -ao to Ulster Catholics, who would almost certainly 
. pe objection distribution of education grants should be, as it 
prefet at the hands of a Dublin Department—the more so as 
jg DOW apartment will in future be under the control of the 
ach 8 ~ _-still less perhaps are they likely to consent to such 3 
; F the power directly or indirectly to impose a rate 
fa the support of Protestant schools. Moreover, it 
mbered that such an authority, indirectly elected by 
would simply reproduce the purely partisan 


character 


tio 4 : 
s ed authority, if there is to be one at all. Tt is also 
rece. 


aument for extending the area controlled by the authority 

an eae of Ulster, instead of confining it to the four counti 
to the whole of Ulster, insteac of con g it to the four counties 
+, which the Catholics are in a hopeless minority, whereas in 
Fe whole of Ulster the creeds are more nearly balanced.” 
i The fact, however, of there being such profound differences 

asto policy in education between Catholics and Protestants would 
gem to suggest that it would be better to make the education 
authority a much more modest one—in other words, to withhold 
from it all control of Catholic education and to confine it to a 
denominational association of managers of Protestant schools, such 
as was established by the Voluntary Schools Act of 1897 *? for 
‘the purposes of the distribution of the Aid Grant. It must, how- 
ever, be remarked, that such an association would still have to 
be subject to considerable control, either by the Education De- 
partment °° or by the Legislature in Dublin, having regard to the 
fact that it was disposing of funds voted by Parliament. 

_ Tis obviously difficult, therefore, to prejudge or to dictate 
m advance the attitude of the new Irish Parliament towards 
| ae One can only indicate alternatives. If the existing 

ee heeonities are not going to be given control of education, 
Seiner with the responsibility of financing it from the rates— 
°Y are given it Ulster will have little to complain of as 
Boggy Poportions in Ulster are 690,816 Catholics (43.67 per cent.) and 


3 ih the otestants (52.92 per cent.) 
cur counties the creeds are distributed as follows: 


E { it of 
- es Catholic Protestant Unclassed ARA 
Si. 100 
20.5 73.83 
m y 24.10 70.43 1 
31.56 63.20 10 
41.54 55.11 i f 


Saon 25. as e oi 
° the system i i bjection on grounds of 

n: -e System is open to considerable obje i REE oe 
agy, CPriety. Cf. Mr. Asquith’s criticiems of the Bill of 1697, — 
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the matter will then be in her own hands—ther, l 
to be good reason for giving her a central authority Wd Sey. | 
for the control of education and the distribution of ae \ 


mentary grant with or without the power to assess the a Pata, 
a 


for subsidiary contributions. It would be comparative] Payer f 1925,0 
duplicate the present Commissioners of National Edu, | easy i E 
to institute in Belfast a similar body, representative Ta | so 
opinion and of the two creeds, half of its members on. Publis J conce 
half of them Protestant. This curious denominational E and autho 
runs right through several of the existing Boards in Tr po J prov! 
e.g. the twenty Commissioners of National Education iz te all 2 
teen members of the Board for Charitable Donation thir jordin 
Bequests, and the twelve Intermediate Educati i Bigg onf 
ee ? ; À lon Commissioner y 
It is remarkably successful in composing religious differenc By: 
and it is amazing how tractable the clergy, ministers, and ae 1 i i 
of all denominations find themselves when they meet in a boar - 
room to ‘get things done.’ There is much virtue in an agenda educ 
paper. One of the most suggestive instances of this is the Bor) | cone 
for Charitable Donations and Bequests which combines, to some | enc 
extent, the functions of our Charity Commissioners and of the poss 
Chancery Division of the High Court. Catholics and Protestants Lice 
could not agree upon a secretary and they solved the difficulty by | mak 
appointing two secretaries instead of one—a Catholic’and a Pr f ther 
testant. Double harness is a great sedative and, as things tumed to l 
out, the two secretaries developed an admirably secular temper, the | 
each taking the work of the other, for even secretaries must have _ 1 
holidays. Now a dual organisation of this kind might wok $ | diff 
excellently in Ulster, and if the first nominations were madeby | imp 
the Imperial Government for a term: of years the body ought ta 
to be above suspicion. Having regard to the very large prop" | this 
tion of schools in Ireland—not excepting Ulster—which a not} be 
_ vested in trustees under model trust deeds for educational mw; | ale 
poses, and which therefore might at any time be withdrawn fon J ito 
such purposes, and also to the fact that practically the f Du 
whole of their income is derived not from local rates but a if 
Parliamentary funds, it seems obvious that the members % i Dh 
authority must be partially if not wholly nominated by the ee - th 
government and not elected by the ratepayers. But a cona E i 
body on the model of the Council and the Board of aga ds f om 
in Ireland (of which two-thirds are elected by the county oa pa i 
and one-third is nominated by the Government) would aa be i 
be the true solution and the precedent is a hopeful on® | con M a 


Trish county councils have, as a whole, not allowed polito hê 
siderations to bias their selections in these cases: 
body might be handed over (in addition to elementary 
agriculture, technical instruction, and local governmen 
always, of course, to the control of the Dublin Parliament 
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Local Government Board might gain rather 
egree of decentralisation. Its vice-president 

q with work—he has thirteen departments and 
ove m ed papers per ann um to control. 

z 000 gi been said to show how much is practicable. It 
ae whatever degree of administrative autonomy is 
the control of the Irish Parliament over the Ulster 
ll have to be preserved. And having regard to the 
puthority 5 the Act debarring the Irish Senate from control over 
visions © ills and apparently even over money clauses in 
all So ails a it would seem that that control will have to be 
a A five Trish House of Commons. It is difficult to see 
1 confine id be shared with the Senate, seeing that the autonomy, 

d r, Pia worth anything at all, must involve some measure of 
i 
+ ancial power. 
ee gonfined this discussion to local government and 
alucation, as I do not see what other powers can at present be 
conceded to the Ulster authority. Police might eventually be 
wnceded. The control of police has, however, never been,” and 
possibly never will be, in the hands of Jocal authorities in Ireland. 
Licensing is too closely connected with questions of taxation to 
make it possible for the Irish Parliament, which will need to make 
the most of such sources of revenue as are open to it, to concede 
to Ulster any further authority than is at present possessed by 
the licensing justices. 

This, to my mind, represents the extreme limit to which 
differential treatment of Ulster can go. At best it is not an 
improvement upon the Bill and probably in course of time the 
Unionists of Ulster would find it to their advantage to surrender 
this differentiation, which may prove invidious and will certainly 
: se tttblesome. Legislative autonomy I regard, for reasons 
7 Si indicated, as impossible. The proposal made, curiously 

a Dablin be eo quarters, that the Ulster members in the 
| of nublic 5 wo should have a right to veto the ann ae 
® vou ie, 8 to Ulster I cannot but think impracticable. i 
E Dublin Pai a veto on nearly every Bill introdncs clea : 
— Uste: iis for practically every Irish Bill would a a 
iniia questi y or indirectly. If not, who would 1 
“tis cong pepe ner auc a Bill affected Ulster or not i paa 
a e S nmcably involved in political controversy: 

i aliment ent could not do it—es hypothesi it is that en 
j ve Which the Ulster minority are presumed to distrust- 


er, if effective, would simply be a weapon of paralysing 


y is Ch Clause X. (3). . 
EDSN But Belfast had her own police until 1864. 
W— No. 441 3 M 


e Irish 
gome d 


Dy 

pnoug 
| js obvious 
F “onceded, 
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obstruction in the hands of the Ulster memberg 
involve the co-existence m one Parliament of two * tty 


; y 
two Executives and in the long run would produa ies : Ms 
but disruption. Something of the kind was attem È 0 Win tt re ia 
union of the two Canadas; its only result was to wae alter ih i 
inevitable.°*° © partita PE a 

Private Bill legislation 1s quite another matter A | ier 
think, it would not be difficult and it might be desirab] hers, "fom 
regard to the vital importance of such legislation i en taring J j 
mercial and municipal interests of Belfast, to. concede KU gi annot 
the powers already conceded to Scotland of controlling Ite | (ino 
Bill procedure by her own commissioners. Qn one ont sf 
Home Rule Bill itself needs amendment. I refer tg the “a ) me 
of the Senate, which, whether from ambiguity or from intent } Es 
are seriously prejudiced by the wording of Clause X., Seti i ae 
The effect of that clause is, in my opinion, to deprive the Trig i 7 | 
Senate of any voice in any legislation involving (and what legis { pive 
lation does not involve?) the expenditure of public money. Por | ihings 
Law legislation, licensing legislation, almost any form of soci | rligio 
legislation would be excluded from the deliberations of the Senate. } meni 


I am thinking of the use made of the ‘ privileges’ of the Hous | nor a 
of Commons in the last few years *’ to deprive the House of f- paroch 
Lords of any voice in measures like the Old Age Pensions Bill, | -et 


as regards ‘money clauses’ in ordinary Bills. The scope a 
these privileges is still debateable; they have not been gwen I 
statutory recognition in the Parliament Act, and I se mi 
adequate reason why they should be made statutory in the cst | E 
of Ireland. Restrictions which are based on the initial asst | 
tion (legitimate enough, perhaps, in the case of Englan 


aodonald f 
Canada; . i 


had a Federal Union in fact, though a Legislative Union in ne aD i A 
à years, if on any occasion a measure affecting a a a 
was interfered with by the members from the other—if, for instant e wis 
locally affecting Upper Canada were carried or defeated, 282109 
its majority, by one from Lower Canada . . . the President © 
his friends denounced . . . such legislation.’ There were constat 
A dual majority was needed for every ministry, with the rema 
years four ministries were defeated. The system led to gree demat 
because every time money was spent on one province the other 
equivalent, whether the conditions were identical or not- — 
* I may refer to an article of mine (‘The Constitution 
the Nineteenth Century and After for April 1911. 


al Re 
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ostile to one another should not be allowed 
the relations of the two Houses in 


g there is room for compromise. A states- 
an between too much delegation of legisla- 
ttle. There is a real danger of making 
Il Round’ a costly absurdity if we are going to 

ule 2 gislature of her own; the units in such a system 
oP gy ister oe or more numerous than three—England 
j : ei), Scotland, and Treland, which are already 
rh (nelnding delimited by law, administration, and economic 
| gaficienthY ond that one cannot go without waste, confusion, 
| Dy TA and parochialism. But administration is quite another 
| hitigatto There ig much to be said on political grounds for the 

1 Eon of administrative questions. De minimis non curat 
, Be sich questions too often obscure the deliberations of legis- 

ie assemblies. And they are, as I have said elsewhere, the 
ihings about which Ulster Unionists are really concerned— 
| rdigious persecution and legislative discrimination their spokes- 
- nen in Parliament have expressly told us they neither anticipate 

| w apprehend—the things that touch men closely in their 
| pochial, proximate, and daily affairs and about which Irishmen 
| -et anyone study the question-paper of the House of Commons 
he doubts it—are always exercised. The profound aphorism 
of Aristotle that civic strife arises if not about small issues at 
ny tate out of small occasions is as true as it ever was. The 
| _tismissal of a refractory school teacher, the sequestration of an 
7 Orange drum by an officious policeman, the intermeddling of a 
: ee in a man’s domestic affairs—these are the things 
et men by the ears in Ulster. Decentralise the arbitra- 


hin these jimit 
hit the me 
rs and too li 


anthori 
~ only, reduce them to their proper parochial place, and you | 


e ee the debates of the Irish Parliament and 

| ial rom many invidious and obstructive issues. Men 
posi a p localise a dispute is often the surest way, of 
Sons belief s 1S Is particularly true of controversies involving 
>, iman hag educational instruction. As a wise and witty 
mre they ee of the anti-clericals in the Chamber of 
in thet e nowhere so docile or so amenable to com- 
Hho, wes Son A men shomes— L’homme cède ‘‘ pour avoir 
= Your sup “nage,” après quoi il continue sa propagande 
a primer ‘‘ la paix ” dans le ménage des autres. 


ag 


J. H. MORGAN. 


5 
“Menceg Ae à 

"i U Eglise, la République, et la Liberté, p: 95. 

3 TRN? 
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Nof such matters, delegate the control of them to a provincial - 


Ways ` 
4)’ more anxious to make peace at home than to preserve 


wart I 
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Ey 
7 ; | wd 
THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE Of CHINA | mel 
exalte 
yas Ü 
WestERN readers have long been accustomed to hear frome ings | 
, ; PER a TION miel 
on Oriental subjects that the religions of China are inas w ie di 
rapid disintegration. That such is the case has almost ee of net 
the past two years, come to be regarded ag a truism, E > libe 
Revolution itself is believed to signify the final triumph of a At 
principles and ideals which are totally incompatible with the dy | tion 
religions, and it has come to be taken for granted that the on j wince 
alternatives now before the Chinese people are Materialism al í penr 
Christianity. | At p 
Yet it is far from certain that Confucianism and Buddhin | y 
are so convinced of their own incapacity to adapt themselves t f fe, 
a new environment that they are prepared -to slip noiseless | the Í 
out of the moral and religious life of China. ‘Moreover, theres | ‘emp 
some reason to suspect that the recent exaltation of Christiant } cane 
(which culminated in the request of an evanescent Chime} dith 
cabinet for Christian prayers) was to some extent fictitious, al] pt} 
was connected with circumstances—political, social, and econome | fe b 
—which belong to a transitory phase of Chinese national ite. a iewi 
To understand the present position with regard to the it {A Ing 
principal religions of China we must take a brief survey of tbet | four 


| tescr 
| Publ 


Confucianism—the whole ethico-political and religious 47 i 
| hous 


founded on or developed out of that ancient code of p a 
of which Confucius regarded himself as the « transmitter i 
practically in the position of a State religion. The Co pti F 
temple in every district, city, and provincial capital was ee 
out of public funds, and stately ceremonials were be 
there by Government officials as part of their regular i ; 
great temples of Confucius at Peking and at Ch'ü-fon, des] 
beautiful graveyard of Confucius and his disciples a dest 
dants, were maintained at State expense, and ma E E” 
dant of Confucius occupied an honourable position jeges w 
greatest and noblest in the land. Schools and ® and bet 
placed under the spiritual patronage of the great aaen derel 
his ‘spirit-tablet’ incense was burned and homag® jan a 
schoolboys, students, and teachers. The Gonke® 
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rriculum of Chinese education a position even 
jn the ae that occupied in English schools by the 
j portant werd Rome, and they were regarded with a 
somewhat similar to that which till recent 


nchu rule educational reforms had been intro- 
Confucian classics were removed from their 


AS regar : N e ee A > b 
iefly this: In northern China—especially in the pro- 


} fon was br ; 3 : 
yo Bt of Chili, Shantung, Shansi, and Honan, and in the three 
I | Manchurian provinces— Buddhism was in a state of degeneration. 
Did 


f st certain large temples in and near the capital—such as the 
| fa-yian, Tan-cho, and Hung-lo monasteries—the religion still 
~ enjoyed a moderate prosperity; but elsewhere, except at such 
famous centres of pilgrimage as the semi-Lamaist Wu-t’ai-shan, 
| the fortunes of Buddhism were at a low ebb, and its beautiful 
temples, nearly always situated amid most romantic mountain 
genery, were falling into ignoble decay. Moreover, the rules 
ofthe monkhood were but laxly observed in the monasteries of 
orth China, cremation (the traditional method of disposing of 
‘A the bodies of Buddhist monks) was falling into disuse, and very 
fev of the monks received ordination in the orthodox manner. 
S southern and central China the state of Buddhism was more 
4 borshing, Yunnan, Kuangsi, and Kueichou could only be 
al ed as partially Buddhist, but in the Canton province and 
aa mee were still some large and flourishing monastic 
8 rongly ieee districts in the rich province of Ssti-ch‘uan were 
Í ipei, Kianos ist, and if there were many signs of decay in 
‘toring ae ay and Hunan, the Buddhists had the consolation of 
“td in the ae ie yere still fairly strongly entrenched in Anhui 
Mithese Yan oe provinces of Kiangsu and Chehkaang- a 
Mlty ig g ae ey provinces Buddhism still possessed rea 
themselye n by the Zeal and patience with which its votaries 
tisterieg S to rebuild the many hundreds of temples and 
EN > WORE despoiled and razed to the ground fifty 
ee, : € fanatical T‘ai-p‘ing rebels.* 
‘th temple inset of these buildings to be restored was 4 peautiful and 
e tet vated near the shores of the Western Lake at Hangchow. 


: oats of Gras its reconstruction was obtained at great cost from the 
) Sen, U.S.A. The buildings were completed this year: 


Z- 
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Tb is generally known among students of Buddhis 
| in Europe that for some years past there hag bee 


; s : Ng 
movement among the Buddhists of Japan in the dir Teng | 
vival and reform. For a long time there were no vista a 
ible « 
§ 


any corresponding movement among Buddhists in o ugh 


those who were in close touch with educated Buddhis ina pel r 
such places as Shanghai, Nanking, Hangchow, an a Ni cts i i 
aware that in some of the central provinces, at dan Mgpo W iy 
was by no means in the moribund condition which, p, i A Fj 
and by many Chinese, was usually taken for grantee Orei ni 

At present there are various signs of activity eo Ey 
Buddhists of China. A Central Association, or Church T t ao 
has been established, which exercises disciplinary powers Otel def 
Buddhist institutions, protects legitimate Budd} Oreral fu 


L f nist interet | 
undertakes the preservation of old monuments and of Budi 4 
buildings and sites which have sacred or historic association ; 
supervises and encourages the establishment of schools a |) 
orphanages, and appoints committees for the promotion o f 
charitable work of all kinds.* There are now two monty } 
magazines (in the Chinese language) which deal with all subjecs | 
likely to be of interest to Buddhist readers, including learned al | 
popular essays on Buddhist history and doctrine, poetry ofa | 
semi-religious and contemplative kind, descriptions of joumey 
to holy places and famous mountains, notes of the lives of grat | 
Buddhists of ancient and modern times, commentaries on ps f 
sages of the Buddhist scriptures, discussions of the tenets of the f 
different sects and schools, short stories of an edifying nati Li 
and miscellaneous records of social and religious activities it i 
various parts of the Buddhist world. The contributors to t 
magazines include both monks and laymen, and among them até | 
o several men of learning and enlightenment. S $ 
; Whether the reform movement among Chinese Buddhists : J 
have the success which optimists anticipate is at present & in ia 
ful question. Perhaps the most cautious observers would S J 
that the decay of Buddhism in the northern provinces has p 
i gone so far that a permanent renewal of health and p 
iH is: hardly to be expected; but that in some of the con tt 
southern provinces Buddhism may still look forward to 2 pitt | 
prosperous future, and may be able, in time to come ght? Jo 
past, to contribute towards the moral and spiritual 20% f 
of the Chinese race. 


at 
; s 4 

* Perhaps the first Buddhist orphanage which was established pont 
result of the new movement is that connected with the Lung. ve Th A 
in Peking. At this institution there are at present about 220 paglorings Gale! i 
well fed and cared for, and are taught various trades, such as 
making and lithographing, 
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„ianism and Buddhism cannot be said to regard one 
conlual#” Ig. Strict Confucians, indeed, have often been the 


ot ue social morality. Individual Confucians, however, 
er i ad strong sympathy with Buddhist thought, and 


pave often Buddhist philosophy much intellectual nourishment 
consolation. The attitude of Buddhists towards 


d anism is even more amiable: the good Buddhist will 
net claim that his own system makes good the spiritual 


f the Confucian system, but he denies that Con- 


jucianis™ and Buddhism are in any way antagonistic. 
ui 


The estab ; $ i 
dated by 2 few months the foundation of the K‘ung-chiao Hui— 


the Confucian Association, which issued the first number of its 
monthly magazine in the second month of the year 2464 after 
Confucius—that is, in February 1913. The editor of this admir- 
able magazine, who was also mainly instrumental in the forma- 
tion of the Association, is Dr. Chen Huan-chang, a member of 
the famous Hanlin Academy of China and a Doctor of Philosophy 
of the University of Columbia, New York. That a man of Dr. 
Ghen’s experience and qualifications should have identified 
f himself with a movement for the revival and maintenance of 
Confucianism is a fact of great significance in itself : for it shows 
that a highly intelligent Chinese scholar who has spent many 
yeus in a Western country in pursuit of Western learning, and 
_ tas been an earnest student of Western thought and ideals, is 
| Xvertheless able to retain his respect for the religious and moral 
q culture associated with the teachings of his own country’s sages. 
k i, en, indeed, returned to his native land with his reverence 
E on cis increased rather than diminished, and with a firm 
: Eo B that if China was to be saved from political ruin and 
aes some means must be found of conserving the 
TP ngerong a of the Chinese race and of combating the 
E ™iohtionanie ities of that headstrong section of irreverent 
Seted age, Who Would lure their country away from the 
a ne utitions of the past. 
| Ring of the chief centres of attraction to Western visitors to 
ays been the park which surrounds the sacred 
to take Reape of Heaven. The Imperial sacrifices which 
Meee there at daybreak thrice a year were discon- 
t all of the Manchu dynasty, and many were the 
med to į e Sreat park and its altars and palaces were to 
Soy iy uses. But no fault can be found with the 
x ey are being put at the present time; for they 
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honourable task of drafting the Constitution under we oft? 
Chinese people are to be henceforth governed, Not ey en | chi 


. . f: py ASRA ` € ~~ 7 y ` a 4] 
most brilliant days of the Empire has the Temple of ie the | 
used for a more solemn or more patriotic purpose, Aven beny 
The Committee for the drafting of the national @ 


: . Onstiinn 
is still (while these pages are being penned) engaged °stitntin 


: Cor 
formance of its labours, and it is too early as yet to A the p, | frot 
final result. All that concerns us here is the very importa | vig 
posal which the Committee now has under its considers, oo ee 
proposal for including in the new Constitution a Clause a bee 
Confucianism will be declared to be the State religion of oe wil 
A formal memorandum on the subject was brought formant f a 
September by Chen Min-chien, a member of the Committee k 4 
there is reason to believe that it is supported by President Tun | a 
himself and by some of the most influential Statesmen anj had 
politicians in all the existing political parties. The movemeni of 
is of course very warmly supported by the Confucian Association, stit 
and indeed it is mainly due to the untiring activity and patriotis Go 
of Dr. Chen Huan-chang that the movement for the mainte. vil 
ance of Confucianism has resulted in the introduction of a form 
proposal to associate Confucianism with the written Constitution, nol 
It need hardly be said that the proposal has elicited strong alo 
protests from various quarters. The first public indication thi We 
the Christians were taking alarm was contained in a letter in 
addressed to the leading English newspaper in China by a Peking | to 
correspondent, who declared himself to be actuated by m t 
earnest desire for the welfare and growth of Christiamiy 2 | th 
China,’ and by a fear that if Confucianism or any other ree ; z 
were introduced into the political Constitution the growth iy Ca 
Christianity would be ‘greatly curbed.’* He went on 2 i 3 
that “by early concerted action we Christians may be ne T i 
stop the movement,’ and that he and other Christians had ee | k 
elected a committee of seven whose duty it would be to a fa 
measures for carrying on a counter-campaign against mo o ot 
sought to associate religion with politics by recog a ha 
fucianism as the State cult. The protest was strongly a fits f 3 
in the editorial columns: but while throwing the a ie Io 
influence on the side of the discontented Christians, refre f a 
paper in question was scrupulously respectful in its ments» f 2 
to Confucianism. Only on one point could its on as} g 
described as unfair or misleading. It stated that ti pest me! £ 


A 

efforts were to succeed, the services of ‘ some of the Gta! f 

China ’—Christians—‘ would inevitably be lost a 101: 
* See The North China Daily News (Shanghai), August “ 
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cords We have a reference, i may be presumed, to the 
fa these Y tory that under Vay old regime no conscientious 
Pean could become an official, as he would be obliged 

va tis religious P by taking part in cere- 
n-Christian nature. This was one of the complaints 
Bop for discussion at the Edinburgh Missionary 
which ¢2 È of 1910, and which had to be withdrawn 
conferent cords of the Conference in consequence of the 


o re ) i na aS 
from th protests of an outspoken Chinese Christian named 
iye Wang." Christian converts were not debarred from 


piii z Government officials under the Manchu dynasty, nor 
oe excluded from official life under any system of Govern- 
will aan may be established hereafter. Nor need Christians be 
ei ay apprehensions that in the event of the establishment 
Confucianism as the State cult it would be necessary for 
(inistian officials to take part in Confucian ceremonies if they 
had a conscientious objection to so doing. Complete freedom 
of religious belief and practice will be guaranteed by the Con- 
itution itself to all citizens of the Chinese State, including 
Government officials ; and active participation in Confucian rites 
will not be required or expected from non-Confucians. 

The controversy as to whether Confucianism should or should 
not be declared the State cult is one which primarily affects China 
alone and which should be decided only by Chinese opinion; yet 
we have seen that one of the first steps taken by the Christians 
in their opposition to the aims of the Confucian Association was 
to invoke foreign support through the columns of an influential 
English newspaper. This significant fact serves to remind us that 
though there are now said to be about two million Christians 


r | eo (including Protestants of all denominations and Roman 
| utholics)—a number which represents only about one half of one 
3 | Percent. of the : 


; population—the Christian Church in China still 
telieg for much 6 


ds f money f its nourishment on foreign missionaries, foreign 
_ D n foreign political prestige. Great hopes have recently 
W ithe, esse that the Chinese Church will soon possess such 


herent strength and v 


itality that it will be wholly independent 
ep from Western so J 3 


E “Snot yet arriv urces. It is clear, however, that this time 
Ee teligioug a z ed ; and meanwhile it may be questioned whether 
stot Bee ation which is foreign in origin, which still 
p Tenable a a for its means of support, and which is partially 
1 estern control and influence, is justified in taking 
in the settlement of a constitutional and religious 
1s, after all, the private concern of the people of 


cuve part 
n whic 


he Ohta: 
Dot s tistiang are wel 
Clent t 
ĉe the p 


l aware that foreign support alone will 
o enable them to make a successful stand 


“ports of the Edinburgh Conference, vol. vii. pp. 154-6. 
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against the claims of Confucianism; and Td 


oe ee 
members of the Christian party—those, for e d the 


Patrig 


e Mio m 
independent of missionary control—would acor l, vb se 
defeat upon their Confucian fellow-countrymen solel aal ; fuoi 
of their foreign allies.* Tt is possible, however, hee Y thea J act 
patriot-Christians will be sorely tempted to a thes f Cor 
recruits in the struggle against Confucianism by tryin Chins, f oo 
up anti-Confucian jealousies and animosities among the f k ti f but 
of Taoism, Buddhism and Islam. The Christian comesy Over f af 
of the North China Daily News, whose letter has been meat 1 ie 
above, makes a significant suggestion to the effect that fie 1 : 
fucianism is selected for special State favours ill-feeling z 1 ihe 
indignation will be roused among Mohammedans, Budki T 7 the 
Taoists; and this possibility is emphasised in the editoria] | 


columns, where we read that the bestowal of State favours on 
Confucianism will infallibly lead to the outbreak of jealous 
antagonism on the part of the followers of the other faiths pro f 
fessed by the Chinese people. 

The establishment—perhaps it would be more correct to sy | 
the re-establishment—of Confucianism as the State cult is nt f 
likely to give rise to any angry feelings amongst the believersin | 
other religions unless Christian agitators are successful in inspi- | 
ing them with the suspicion that the Confucianists aim at the | 


destruction of religious liberty. The priests of modern Taoism | the 
exercise no political or intellectual influence in China, and thet | whi 
religious authority is now recognised by very few besides supt | the 
stitious women and illiterate peasants. The Taoists of to-dty 3 
would smile at the idea of driving Confucianism from its pol f : | 
pre-eminence, and certainly there is no probability of the | he 
joining the Christians in an anti-Confucian crusade. M | u 
Mohammedans of China are unaggressive, and ask for ee A ai 
more than to be allowed to practise their own religion ye | te 
interference. The Buddhists, no doubt, are proud of tne © vn 
gion, which they believe to be amply sufficient for all the spi = J. 


3 hen f 
needs of mankind, and at the present moment—when t my} 
selves are full of high hopes for the future—some of ia ug 
be ready to listen to the promptings of those who vA is ve 
them to resist the lofty claims of the Confucians. But ; 5, who 
improbable that they will join forces with the Chrisiar th 
as they are beginning to realise, aim at nothing less ligion? 
ultimate substitution of Christianity for every otber 7° secrets 

=“ See The Times of April 19, 1913, for a statement by 2 (eine oo 
of Legation to the effect that Chinese Christians are becom oreett o 
more restive under foreign control, and that ‘there is @ vigorons the cont 
foot for the formation of a Chinese Free Church . - - free i 

of European bishops and missionaries.’ 
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gue 
o have been particularly hostile and uncharitable 
ude towards the religion of Buddha. Tf a 
re to break out between Christians and Con- 


and wh : 
ast attit 


! ot merely because the victory of Christianity over 
ContucianS + would result sooner or later in their own extinction 

1s e Confucianism and Buddhism are not regarded 
mutually exclusive, inasmuch ag every good 
ready and proud to admit that he is also a 


Confucian. 


failing the support of Buddhists, Taoists and Mohammedans, 
te) 


ihe Christians in China would stand al little chance of defeating 
ihe important proposal which Mr. Chen Min-chien has laid 
before the Constitution committee. It is quite possible, however, 
that the proposal will meet with very reasonable and justifiable 
opposition from another quarter. It is the firm belief of a large 
number of educated Chinese who have no leanings towards Chris- 
tianity, and who are indeed strongly Confucian in sympathy, that 
the Constitution-makers will commit a great mistake if they 
associate Confucianism with the constitutional law of the 
land. They are aware that in Western countries there is a grow- 
ing tendency to dissociate religion from politics altogether; and 
they are unwilling that China, which hopes to take a place in 
the foremost rank of progressive States, should adopt a policy 
which is directly at variance with that of a growing number of 
the leading Western countries, including the republics of France 
aud the United States. They may be aware that the principle 
| the separation of Church and State has been condemned 
| A lading Church of Christendom ê; but they are also aware 
| a estern democracies no longer regard popes or ecclesiastical 
a mit eae principal depositaries of political or even of 
Biin ae Hea and wisdom. Many zealous Confucians 
“Would do i A remove their religion out of the region of politics 
State cata more good than harm, inasmuch as freedom from 
thangine re would make it increasingly adaptable to the ever- 
“tomer; Wtements of a progressive people. It is through its 
the State, they say, that Confucianism in the 


exion with 
st a 
ane to partake of the immobility which was till recently 


Eo 
{ the Š F 
as of Teno Clical Letter Quanta cura of 1864 with its accompanying 
‘ty, ica t a fete warning addressed by Leo the Thirteenth to the people 
i 0 


r System of government was imperfect because it sanctioned 


| Ping a i hementer nos 

fh bY Pi and State; and the Encyclical Veheme 

tieg ation as ES Tenth to the people of France, wherein he dengu a 

É degre ncaa on a doctrine which was ‘most false and in t ; aa 
E us.’ eee 
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whether its form of government be republican or impo ts K 
composed not of one homogeneous people but of aa ip C 
who differ from one another in customs, language ee taty ; 
and religion. There are still many non-Chinese tribes em ( 
tain themselves in semi-independence in Western Ching i y 
Yunnan and Ssti-ch’uan such tribes—which know little oul 3 
of Confucianism—form a considerable proportion of the oak 
tion. There are also some millions of Tibetans and Monet p 
who have never submitted to the moral sway of Conna ) i 
and who still doggedly adhere to a corrupt form of Bodilis i 
which—unlike the Buddhism of central and eastern Chinai t 
probably incapable of reconciliation with Confucian principles, | 
It is quite true, no doubt, that ths Confucian party has not 
the slightest intention of forcing Confucianism on an unwilliu t 
section of the community. Even if Confucianism is declared to i 
be the official religion of the State, no attempt whatever willbe 
made to interfere with the religious practices or beliefs of thos ; 
races which stand outside the Confucian tradition. There isa } b 
least a possibility, however, that such races might be seized with ( 
a very real fear that the exaltation of Confucianism would lel f 
sooner or later to the suppression or persecution of other foms ! ; 
of religious belief : and in view of the present strained relations i 


between China and her dependent States it seems highly ule 
sirable, from the point of view of political expediency, to adopt a g 
any policy which might breed fresh causes of distrust and ds | 
affection against the central Government. 

Such are some of the considerations which should be wa 
in mind by those who are burdened with the responsibility ° 
deciding whether China is or is not to have a State rela 
The arguments in favour of a negative decision are unđoubieti E 
very strong, and it is to be hoped that pro-Confucian enthusiast pe 
will not cause them to be lightly set aside. e pf 

The controversy is one which, as has been observed: ble a 
primary concern of the Chinese oe: but it is unreason 3 al 
expect Western observers to be wholly indifferent to be 
outcome. What affects the religious future of the pele the 
China cannot fail to affect the religious future of the proud 
world. Those who long for the triumph of Christianity amoi | 
out the world, and regard Confucianism as Christiani y at te 
potent rival in China, will doubtless hope not only. religio 
Confucians may fail in their attempt to associate them ain | 
with the State but also that Confucianism may cease "9 ; 


ae S ee ed 
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earts and minds of the people of China. Tt is 

at there are still some Europeans who cling 

jament? zion tl at Confucianism is responsible for the ills of 
otio 


[Dia even 7 
find hiet WET naries are still to be found who see no incon- 


guperstitions: 
yesterday [ 


vince of Sh 
elemen 


writes one such missionary from a village district in the 
ansi] idolatry, geomancy, and the study of the Confucian 
tary schools were, at a specially convened meeting of 
officially abolished in the county [Asien or magisterial 


rovince 
classics 122 


BEN os elders i 5 
the aie Ho-tsing. ... The vested interests in temple property are 
distri ‘erful to moulder at the first touch, but this is nevertheless a 


wo pow 
tremendous 5 


The letter from which this extract is taken was addressed to 
the editor of a well-known missionary periodical, and the tidings 
which it contains is editorially described as ‘ good news.’ 7 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the North China and 
Shantung Mission, held in London just at the time of the out- 
break of the Revolution, a well-known English supporter of 
Christian missions observed that 


tep forward, and a support to our evangel. 


China had been firmly anchored to the one idea that Confucius was 
right. Now the whole philosophy of Confucius was upset, not by the 
pg of Christianity but by firm, hard facts which nothing could 
eny. 

Those who know something of the Chinese people, and of 
Confucianism in theory and practice, must have been startled to 
learn from the lips of a cultured Englishman that ‘the whole 
ey of Confucius was upset.’ It would indeed be an evil 
ee China if this were true : but, of course, it is so far from 

€nuth that the statement only serves to add poignancy to the 


l. 
i ane often heard among serious students of Chinese thought 
Di ie that the people and civilisation of China are the 


nie E a ay of misinformation. = ae 
0 longer ae a Cont ucianism, at least, misinforma ioa is 

0 might be able : for even among missionaries themse ves, 
ethica] Fai expected to have an unconscious bias against an 
there is an = which is a strong rival to ethical Christianity, 
he oni ever-increasing number who pay generous tribute to 
AL ma jw? Part which Confucianism has taken in past ages, 
a through ages to come, in the development of 
a g ines pe rial culture. 

a) 

; Ee E William e a.’ ome in The Times of November 1, 
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, ore N 

Not long ago an American resident in China—lon a ' 
with missionary work—made some remarks on ita P Saoti p 
practice of the International Institute of Shanghai ae al 

3 9 €) 
said, Te 
religion was inculcated without limiting it to any Particular 
result the character of the students compared favourably z 
Christian schools. The Government schools of Cliina should hi 
character. If they should not be Confucian, neither ou 
distinctively Christian ; but morals and religion common 
must be preserved if true education is to be imparted.° 


With i 
ght they i $ 
to both System, | | : 


Even more significant are the foni and courageous state. 
ments made by one of the most justly-respected Missionaries ; 
China to-day—Dr. John Ross of Manchuria. After explain } 

3 nee $ oe 
that the extension and consolidation of the Chinese Empire a | 
effected ‘not by the sword but by the teachings of Confucianism 
he makes the appropriate comment that ‘ were this all that could 
be placed to the credit of Confucianism it would compare favour. 
ably with any other unifying influence known to us.’ He adds 
that 
Confucianism stood for moral force, and for that alone, as the power to 
be wielded by reasonable men. The sword of Shih-huang [third century 
B.c.] was soon broken and buried, and Confucianism became more influential 
than ever. But every succeeding dynasty, while not daring to follor 
the example of Shih-huang openly, did so in their policy. They did 
not attempt to introduce the spirit of Confucianism into their politics 
Had they done so there would have been few revolutions in the land, 
and there would have been a growing amelioration of the condition of 
the people. . . . There is in Confucianism nothing incompatible with the 
progress, social, political, or spiritual, of the Chinese people. | The 
missionary should claim him [Confucius] as an ally not oppose him as 
a foe." 

Thus we have a generous admission from one who is himsel 
a leader among Christian missionaries that the evils from mi 
China suffers to-day are not due to a slavish devotion i 
fucianism, as some would have us believe, but to some ihe 
wholly different—to the neglect of Confucian principles Auth 
regulation of moral and social life and the uowiineT inet 
rulers of the land to allow the Confucian spirit to animate ; 
political activities. a 

; : l ‘ca] value % 

Tt 1s not only in their estimates of the practica are 207 
Confucian ethics that cultured Christian missionaries redeces | 
revising the crude and ill-considered judgments of the! te hi 
SOTS, but also in the new spirit of humility and sympathy of C0 j 
beginning to guide them in their study of the enaa A epe 
fucian literature. A good example of the change 1m thi i 


* The North China Daily News (Shanghai), March 31, 1913. the gristi" 
i * Rev. John Ross, D.D., in China (the quarterly record © i 
Literature Society for China), July 1913, pp. 662-3, 
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d in an article which appeared a few years ago 
pe foun of a missionary belonging to the English Presby- 


a the Dei The subject was ‘Confucian Idealism,’ and the 
ures: 


sics. es 
» Dr. Legge, had described as extravagant, blasphemous, 
rs of 2 . . z . 
snog ently absurd,’ is shown by this more sympathetic 

d è rofound philosophical treatise in which Confucian 


be ap : ae 
sholar W netrates most deeply into the spiritual constitution of 


| thought w ‘bodies forth its highest ideal.’ 
ae chiefly because of the common assumption that Con- 
fucianism makes no appeal to the spiritual side of man’s nature 
that it 18 sometimes denied the name of a religion. Perhaps it 
ig a matter of small consequence whether we choose to describe 
itas a religion or prefer to leave it unlabelled. We may do well 
to postpone the final classification of Confucianism until the 
| time when the world has made up its mind as to what the 
| essentials of a religion really are. It is a welcome indication, 
however, of a striking change in the attitude of Christian mis- 
} sionaries towards the cults of Eastern ‘heathenism’ that the 
E xholar last quoted condemns the foolish notion—still prevalent 
| inthe West—that Confucianism is nothing more than ‘a some- 
what arid system of morals.’ 1” 
\ No doubt it is true that Confucianism contains no theological 
1 formularies and no ‘articles of belief’ on the subject of the 
| ‘tionship between the material and spiritual natures of man 
a me universe. Confucius himself seems to have accepted 
E A pees of an over-ruling God, he approved of the mainten- 
| R he ancient rites which were believed to establish a 
| in m tionship between living men and their dead ances- 
towers nee ile advising his followers to ‘respect the divine 

bdo nas to keep aloof from them,’ he also permitted them 
ol Bee to the spirits as if they were present.’ But 
“nfuciys ae we assume the reliability of our records—that 
Of this Ries ed himself with extreme reserve on all subjects 
¥ any eae and: he certainly laid no claim to have access 
“tually roe SA divine or spiritual wisdom which were not 
J istia oto his fellow-men. 

A missionary in China once complained that when 
Cn comes to the notice of the Chinese people they 


itis 


LNY ele 
: N religi 


hy author wa 
ag taut ang he the Rev. P. J. Maclagan, Ph.D. The article appeared 
G cit. >. qsg "est, October 1909, pp. 453 ff. 
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‘at once refer it to a moral standard.’ Instead 
know ‘whether it is divine’ they ask ‘whether 4 < 
This is undoubtedly true of Confucians, and a S 
opinion of many of us—it is a matter on which i 
congratulation rather than reproach. They believe hey deg 
however vague or erratic, however wise and Droi A fa 
the views held by any man or group of men sowie 
spheres of spiritual existence which are outside the Ting 
perience of living men, there can be no better OF 
establishing harmonious relations between God and 


living a worthy life as a filial son, a good husband, ove than p i ito 
a faithful friend, an upright neighbour, and a loyal ste father, E pro 
fucianism neither ignores nor despises the things of the as a 
but it lays down no definite rules for the guidance of oan is 
in the spiritual realm, and it refrains from invoking ae | day 
human vengeance on those who have hit upon a wrong a fom 
to the riddle of the universe or have given up the mien K | 

insoluble. ‘Thus it is that Confucianism knows nothing i the 
‘infidels,’ and the only heretics whose existence it recognises are | wh 
those whose teachings or practices can be proved by actual hina | ©! 
experience to be subversive of sound morals. The true Co | a 
fucian may oppose other systems on social or political grounds | i 
as he opposed Buddhism on account of the evils which frequently } n 
accompany monasticism—but he will never persecute the folowes | 5 
of other religions merely because their attitude towards tte f k 


spiritual world, or the form in which their religious intuitionsaal i 
impulses find expression, is different from his own. ‘ 
It is precisely because Confucianism is tolerant of othe 
religions, and abstains from confining the minds or souls of mel 
within the prison-walls of creeds and dogmas, that it is perhaps 
in a better position than any other religious cult to become tt 
official religion of a modern State. Moreover, the oe 
connected with priestcraft and clericalism in Western lands , | 
non-existent in Confucian China. ‘The spirit of Conn a 
is wholly incompatible with the conditions which favou! we F 
of an ecclesiastical or priestly caste, for those who 0r r a i 
of high solemnity have exercised priestly functions m neil 
fucian system are ministers of State, provincial ada anit 
and fathers of families in ordinary civil life, and yee Re tert | 
fiction can these members of the body-politic modify © A 
of their normal relationship with society and the State: 
The proposal to make provision for the maintenant 
fucianism in the written Constitution has naturally &” views 
discussion in the columns of the Chinese press: 
the pro-Confucian party are aptly summarised 2 7 
a Chinese writer which was recently published by & 
2 Rev. J. Edkins, D.D., in Zhe Religion of China, 
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he Chinese and English languages.“* It points out 
k poo iD 7 lity of the Chinese race is undoubtedly due in great 
E the Y1 D teachings of Confucius, and that for long ages the 
easte to t ctrines have been the staple food on which the mind 
pfuc! a been fed. Confucianism ‘has long been recognised 
religion of China.’ * This being so, what could be 
iate than to give it a place of honour in the per- 
ore ; Constitution ? ‘This action is simply to turn the un- 


13 


pronouncel Os i teh ; PM: i 

m is the most important characteristic of the Chinese nation, 
the national spirit of our people derives its inspiration. If it 
< allowed to go into oblivion the standard of morality will become lower 
is allo day, and there will be nothing in the country to inspire the people 
E their ancient civilisation. 


Confucianis 
from which 


These words are suggestive of the real problem that faces 
the Constitution builders of the new China. The question as to 
yhether China shall have a State religion is entirely subordinate 
to the much more important question as to whether the Chinese 
civilisation is to be built up anew on a Western basis or whether 
its foundations are to remain Confucian. Is the tree of Chinese 
culture to be left undisturbed in its native soil, from which there 
is no reason to believe it has ceased to draw nourishment, or is 
it to be forcibly transplanted to an alien soil in which it may 
languish and die? 

(Tt seems almost inconceivable that it should be necessary to 
| WMopound such a question at all, yet it is a lamentable truth that 
there are forces now at work—Chinese and foreign—which if 


a | 

pio Not opposed will inevitably cause China to become a disinherited 

Ry nendicant among the nations of the world. 

E i Moral patrimony of every individual cannot be sought 
lor else 


aa than in the native soil which has given birth to 
- Reviews or to his ancestors.’ These words appeared in this 
‘erie ately as July last in an article which dealt with the 


| Tey 

i E rgo ral vigour of the French people—a revival which 

enden unhesitatingly attributed, very largely, to a growing 

t was ag © Te-establish the Catholic traditions of France.” * 
vg 7 utted that the reawakening among Frenchmen of an 


ea 3 

att cnt ad Daily News, September 10, 1913. 
Meaning aded that our acceptance of this statement depends on the 
ly more z, i be attached to the term ‘State religion.’ The term is 
BG As abe to Confucianism than to any other religion professed 
wt and g ®, of course, that Buddhism and Taoism have both received 
Rely epee from the State, but such support was given more 
Dr. George A the case with Confucianism. : 5 
Ses Chatterton-Hill’s article on the ‘ Reawakening of France’ 


Meteens 
as and After, July 1913. 
+ 447 


—No 


3N 
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interest in religion did not necessarily indicate ai 
EAT Ta i a Tar rec 
of faith in discarded dogmas ; it was largely haseg on ste 
. z a PR 
belief that Patrig, 


tho greatness of a nation depends on its cultivating andi 
specific racial traits; and that the development of aan veloping { 
quently the development of the specific genius of the p $, 


€ 
traits S 
rac o, | 
; ee iia x h ace, of T i 
which can alone make the race great, is impossible—na, ” “all 


p í a j 
unless the individual remain constantly in close touch we 
e 


soil. `” 
We are told, further, that 


to sever France from Catholicism would be to sever ET 

traditions, and a nation cut adrift from its traditions js like be 
without a compass in unknown and stormy seas. Bereft of it irae Mp 
of the rules of conduct established by the experience of countless a ; 
tions, a nation is necessarily a prey to anarchy; reduced to Bee 
dition, society can have no hold over its component individuals, a 


furnish the latter with no adequate principle of action. 


Natira | 


Now it is an amazing fact that while Europeans are ready 
enough to admit the adequacy of such arguments as these when 
Christianity and the races of Christendom are in question, they | 
are often reluctant to acknowledge the relevancy of the same 
arguments when applied to the circumstances of an Oriental me | 
and a non-Christian religion. Europe and America have sat | 
hundreds and thousands of missionaries to China, many of whom | 4 
have used their best efforts to convince the Chinese that th 
doctrines of the ancient sages of China are characterised by | 
‘absurdity, insufficiency and sinfulness’;** that such virtues 
patriotism are impossible unless the Chinese change their rl 
gion;!’ and that Confucianism is responsible for the various 
calamities which have befallen China during the past pe {i 
and for the corruptions of her administrative system auina 1 
latter years of Manchu rule. Among China’s Western oe 
at the present day there are some (though happily a Me 
number) who contemplate with satisfaction the present pe 
of a section of Young China to break away from the tradi 
social, political and religious—of their race and goi elders 
are filled with rejoicing when they hear that some ale 
have decided to abolish the reading of the Confucian © eop 
their schools; and they emphatically assure the Coe 0 
—with a confidence which is born of ignotance—t at 
philosophy of Confucius is upset.’ vet! 

„ords the 
7 Ibid. p. 28. It is interesting to compare with these nee {opt 
similar titterance of the Chinese pro-Confucians. ‘ What we ee jing 
upon the people is that any independent country should have 50 
ing characteristics all its own in regard to arts, science, ; 
which will tend to strengthen the vitality of the country: 
News, September 10, 1913.) 

18 Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese, p. 608. 

10 Gf, Rey. A. H. Smith, Village Life in China, p- 349- 
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Pee friend of China $ ney Bey to applaud such fantastic 
entiments as these. What then will be his attitude 
potions great question which is now occupying the minds 
se statesmen who are constructing a new Constitue 
r country within the sacred enclosure of the Atter 
Surely he will not fail to recognise that in the 
“a Confucianism the civilisation of China possesses a 
; spiritual basis which will bear comparison with any 
aa substitute, and which is likely to prove fully adequate for 
re, constructive or reconstructive requirements of the future 
Mil probably be of opinion that the complete separation of 
nigion from politics is a wise principle as a general rule, and 
that careful consideration SURO given to the Possibility of 
preserving Confucianism intact without making special provision 
in the written Constitution for its maintenance by the State: 
ut he will feel that if Confucianism can be saved from deca 
or disintegration in no other way, then it would be far better to 
establish it as part of the constitutional law of the land than to 
allow the Chinese people to run the risk of forfeiting the moral 
and spiritual inheritance of their race for the sake of maintaining 
a constitutional principle which, after all, can have no justifica: 
pe ma the efficacy of its practical results. 
0 avoid misconceptions it should perhaps be strongly em- 
| ng pa Dr Chen Huan-chang and his Chinese collen 
E a emg actuated by a spirit of obstructive conserva- 
: J are as zealous for progress and reform as any of 


ards © 
p a Chine 
r thel 


rinciple 
moral an 


e ae po patriots to be found among the leaders of Youne 
M o ee S they yield to none in their readiness to borrow 
bie, : ern lands, and from the storehouse of W estern learn- 
œ | œ ad experience, all that i i 

4 at may contribute towards the 


if #rengthening of the C 


nese people, hinese State and the moral fibre of the 


f himself in the T am Chen is the author of a work, written by 
| “bes of @ nghsh language,” in which certain great prin- 


— q 0 s . z 
A. ro a re explained and defended ; and the plan 
| bat the an niger e manner of treatment, are sufficient to show 
a | pe to respect A ee which Dr. Chen recommends his country- 
le | a about racial Beene 1s not a Confucianism that will 
le thos but a e Erion or the petrifaction of the national 
N Which wil TR which will expand with expanding 
3i Which will e fully compatible with evolutionary pro- 


= economics. ae to the growth of noble ideals in 
0 Ing hee lcs, social life and religion, and which 
on Ucian m ae nal harmony will work for the realisation 
axm that ‘ within the four seas all men are 


tonomis Dae R. FLEMING JOHNSTON. 
ciples of Confucius and his School (New York). 
3 N2 
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FINANCIAL PREPARATION FOR Wag f 
One of the most striking features of the new German (i F 
is the provision which has been adopted for incre Yii 


Imperial war chest from 6,000,0007. to 18,000,000 k 7 
6,000,000/. gold which is at present retained in the Julius te Ẹ 
w 


at Spandau was set aside, out of the indemnity of 200,000,00, | 
received from France in 1873, for the purpose of defraying the | 
expense of mobilisation. But the great General Staf of te 
German Army is fully alive to the fact that, owing to the growth ø 
of armies and the increasing cost of war material, a much larger | 
sum than the 6,000,0001. originally appropriated must now be | 
provided to meet the cost of mobilisation. 3 
The question of war finance has been more carefully ad | 
systematically studied in Germany and Austria than in any of the | 
other European countries. In 1909 Dr. Riesser, the well-knom Jf 
German economist, published a book dealing with Germanys f 
preparedness for war in the domain of finance. In this volum Jf 
an interesting and well-informed estimate was furnished of Ga ff 
many’s financial requirements in the opening stages of a gre $ 
war. The expense of mobilising the army and the fleet m 7 Fi 
first six weeks was placed at 60.000,0001. Dr. Riesser estimatet 7 
that a further sum of 50,000,0001. would be required to pay qfi 
war stores, while the strain due to the war panic was eae a 
to require only the modest sum of 12,500,000]. In a 4 
of the experience gained during the Balkan war this E 
estimate must be looked upon as wholly inadeguate. ; 
in the first six weeks after the declaration of war rone p 
would, in the opinion of Dr. Riesser, have tO a | 
122,500,0001. In order to obtain that sum he suga nans | 
suspension of ordinary peace expenditure oD public ma ont 
and that the payment for war stores should be ma e l ead ° 
ance with the law of 1873, in State credit notes 105 4. 
cash. He assumed a metal reserve of 65,0 2 i y pe 
Ist of July 1913 the stock of coin and bullion 2% je ™ 
Reichsbank amounted to 68,165,0001.), and, aadme 
treasure at Spandau, he anticipated that the 
admit of the issue of 138,000,000]. of new notes, 
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F 
ly cover the estimated expenditure during the first 
gaid, a ayer: No doubt German economists hope that 
ween jration of that period the German Army will have 
; th Bs b overwhelming successes as will render it a matter 
i Ta ease to obtain what further war loans are required 
or e or in the United States. As a measure for the 
ather & the Reichsbank Dr. Riesser urged that banknotes 
T made legal tender and that the people should be 
hou he use of small notes in substitution for gold. If 
were adopted Dr. Riesser expressed his belief 
war panic would have subsided before any appeal would 

ihat oY made to the German money market. 
e provisions contained in the new German Army Act, so 
s they relate to the Imperial war chest, appear to have been 
Ai largely upon the recommendations of Dr. Riesser. The 
if provides, inter alia, for the coinage of a serviceable stock 
of silver to the extent of 6,000 ,0001., and the issue of State 
Treasury bills of small denomination—namely 5 marks and 10 
matks—to an aggregate amount of 6,000,000I., to be exchanged 
fora like amount of gold at present in circulation in the pockets 
of the people. When effect has been given to these proposals 
the Imperial war chest will be increased from 6,000,000}. to 
18,000,0002. The 6,000,000/. gold at present kept at Spandau 
is to be transferred to the Treasury of the Reichsbank at Berlin, 
where it will, together with the additional amount of 12,000,000. 
in gold and silver, be kept strictly apart from the commercial 
reserves of that institution. On the outbreak of war the Reichs- 
bank will then be authorised to issue 54,000,0001. notes against 
q this metal reserve of 18,000,0001., and this note issue will provide 
B ail the whole of the amount estimated to be required to 
| cae the Germany Army and Navy during mobilisation and the 
r SIX weeks of war. With characteristic forethought and 
a roughness the General Staff of the German Army has set itself 
et of providing in time of peace a gold and silver reserve 
| at » When war comes, will free it from immediate financial 
Toy ments, enable it to mobilise almost instantaneously, 
“Ad devote 3 a > ; t 
E ose its undivided attention to the conduct of war. A 
Britis n° their forethought in this matter will result in the 
a of suffering and sacrifice falling upon the commercial 
When the war panics strike the German money 


ET 

Bt chy eae demand for gold has been one of the most note- 

ir T fon ures of the London money market during the past ; 

ssil eff, months, and that Germany means to give the earliest 
iy athe © these proposals for augmenting the war chest 

_ MMered from the fact that between the 1st of January 
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1913 and the end of September the stock of coin ko 


by the Reichsbank increased from 51,852,000] 
The development of the international] 
vast growth of armaments during the 
rendered the problem of financing the mobilis 
ance of great armies one of profound difficulty. Tn the K 
German war of 1870 the average cost per man an £ Fr 
for the German Army and 6s. 4d. for the Fren ay Wag Gy 
Riesser appears to think that 6s. per man per day wo 
suffice for the German Army, but this may very well be do 
Ten shillings per man per day would appear to be a Ubted 
reasonable estimate. In the last South African War 
cost per man per day of the British troops w 
1l., but of course the circumstances of that w 
exceptional and would afford no guide 
In 1910 the Austrian Minister for National De 


ation and fa hav 


Hungary must be reckoned at 10s. per man per day, without 
counting pensions for the disabled and for widows and 
or the provision of weapons, ammunition, and matérie 


we assume a war lasting for six months, and two millions of men 
called up, the cost would be about 180,000,000.’ In the ease of 
Germany, assuming a similar basis—n amely 10s. per man per day 
and 4,000,000 men called up—the army expenditure alone for six 
months would be 360,000,0001. It is natural therefore that Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy should have studied this question of wat 
finance with great care. i 

The following table contains an estimate of the cost of e 
of the most important wars since 1853 : 


War Date Tota een Drea 
P| ; 40.000 | pa 
Crimean 5 f . | 1854 785,000 E 1 a 
caliente > | TRE 45,000 $000 
Bobleswme-Holstein | sea | 8,600} ame 
American Civil War . A 1861-5 | — 940 000,000 | 

Northern Army = 281,000 460,000, | 

Southern Army ; : — 519,000 7 | 
War of 1866 between Prussia, | | 66 000,000 

Austria, and Italy . . | 1866 45,000 4 44,000,000 ; 
Franco-German . ; s 1870-1 853,0001 ; 102,000,00 E 
Turco-Russian . § . | 1877 (Russia only) 90,000,000 i 
Chino-Japanese . i ; 1894 | (Japan alone) | 959,000.00 i 
Spanish-American 5 -1 1898 | STG 270,000; 0 | 
South African . ; . 1899-1902 68,700 000,0 
Russo-Japanese . ; .| 19046 | 485,000 ; 


1 Including wounded. 
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and bulli = 
a ON be i 
credit p 10,423 yy! X 
: System q l. F 

past thirt ad thy 


e Pp 
Neg. i 
ch Army, ie | 


orphan, | 
l, oray f 
provision for indemnities for losses. The Minister added ‘li 


pet 
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t B 


a 
phe ow 
The “ye former 


alkan war, including the fratricidal struggle 
allies, may be estimated to have cost 


Killed and Wounded Cost in Money 


simatel} 
appt? £ 


' l 140,000 90,000,000 
t pigro -E . 70,000 50,000,000 
| oe 6 C~—SC:*«SSSC«CO 0D 25,000,000 
cee eC. 8,000 1,000,000 
| a ao CSC 100000 80,000,000 
d u d ee —_— — ~ 

Pe. 348,000 246,000,000 


The financial problems which would confront the British 
anment on the outbreak of a war of the first magnitude in 
Ee is country was directly involved would be of a somewhat 
OF ant character from those with which the Government of a 
a Continental Power would have to deal under similar 
areumstances. In the first place, although it would probably 
wst Great Britain an average of about twice as much per man 
per day to keep an army in the field in time of war as it would 
cost France or Germany, our military forces are so much smaller 
than those of the other Great Powers that the actual expenditure 
on the mobilisation and maintenance of the British Army would 
not be nearly so great in proportion to our wealth and resources. 
On the other hand, the British Navy would cost very much more 
to mobilise and maintain in time of war than the navy of any 
other Great Power. But the most important consideration of all 
is the fact that London is the financial centre of the world, and 
the monetary pressure which she would have to meet under the 
trcumstances named would be infinitely greater both actually and 
tetively than that which could be brought to bear upon the 
; other great financial centres of Europe. 
ee be remembered that for 800 years England has not 
ms fon ee and 200 years have elapsed since the last battle 
sot on her soil. The international financial system has 
i a created during the past fifty or sixty years, and ye 
4 vast ee ee Internal credit system has undergone bee 
Dere is no pment that it has been practically transformed. 
Thich this Reece, therefore, in the history of the wars m 
ich Would is try has been en gaged in the past for the conditions 
t e created in commercial and financial circles on 
f a war of the first magnitude in which we were 
- The South African war, it must be remem- 


D cna a passing nature. i 
Dreak of war, or at a time of war panic, certain 
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symptoms invariably make themselves manifest in 
- world. There is first of all a monetary crisis 
tions forced on those who have money en 
The result is a high Bank rate, everybody atte 


Mg 
Mpts to rele . 
i f tl lies of war pani © Securities +! f 
is one of the anomalies war panics and monetą eg, l 
general that the securities which at first suffer Panis a pe 


: mo | 
those of the highest class. The reason for this ey 7 
» 0 | 


to be found in the fact that at such a time investor Course 
purchase securities which are of the first quality 7 i Only | 
p Count 


which may be expected to come through such an ordeal wi 
least disturbance to its credit system is one which eee wh te 
gold reserves, whose national finances are in a sound conte į 
and whose banks and credit institutions are well mana a | 
able to fulfil all their engagements in gold with the arabe Re. 
The most recent war in which two great European fn 
Powers were involved was the Franco-German conflict of N 
A fortnight before the outbreak of hostilities the internation] 
position was declared by responsible statesmen to be peacefil 
and the international Bourses were taken almost entirely E | 
awares. On the Paris Bourse the price of French Three per Cent 
Rentes was 73; on the declaration of war the price fell to 66, 
and as the war progressed the price declined further, until afte 
the battle of Sedan it reached 53, the lowest point touched. Th | 
Paris Bourse was demoralised and dealings could only be effected | 
on a cash basis at great sacrifices; in fact, it was almost impos- 
sible to transact business upon any terms. Between the 9th 
June and the 8th of September 1870 the Bank of France had 
to part with cash to the extent of 32,000,000I. | 
On the outbreak of war Prussia possessed a war chest c || 
4,500,001. A Prussian loan of 18,000,0001. was offered for pobli J 
subscription on very favourable terms, but only 2,000,001. 1 
subscribed, and the balance of the loan was not placed nl í ii 
success of the German Army was assured. The Prussian e $ 
loan fell from 93} to 773 and the shares of public compii 
declined to the extent, in some cases, of 40 per cent. ia bad 
Bismarck stated in the Reichstag in 1871 that i WPI Ae 
not possessed this treasure of 4,500,000. she would a w f 
been able to gain the two davs’ start which prevente wat 
invasion of the whole of the right bank of the Rhine. Jes too tt 
was a very short one. In the first six weeks eight bat Frend 
place, in which the French Empire collapsed and a inco™ i 
Army was swept from the field. Fresh forces, mass!V° br e OO 
petent, eaualised the original numerical superiority ° decisi? 
mans, and it needed twelve more battles to secure, d pi ; 
; ; : indem 
siege of Paris. Bismarck originally demanded an 
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es fo cession of Alsace-Lorraine. The payment of 
addit ity was effected in London in the course of the two 
s inde n and it will be recalled that it resulted in a 


; rears, 
jollowi28 eio in all the great monetary centres of the world. 


i ranco-German war should take place, it appears to 
he vobable that if Germany is successful she will insist 
Ba greater indemnity than that originally demanded 

I in 1870, and that payment will be taken in the 


1 tribute instead of the transfer of a lump 


The a of financial preparation for war was fully demon- 
rated in the Russo-J apanese conflict of 1904-5. Long before 
the negotiations with Russia reached the critical stage the 
Japanese Department of Finance had elaborated its programme 
of war finance. The amount of gold held by the Bank of Japan 
at the commencement of the war was only 11,696,000I., as com- 
pared with 105,000,000. held by the Bank of Russia and the 
Imperial Treasury. At the end of the war (which cost Japan 
alone over 200,000,000.) the stock of gold held by the Bank of 
Japan was 10,444,000. There was a temporary diminution 
towards the end of May 1904, when the stock of gold fell to 
~ 6,900,000. But the Japanese Government kept the gold reserve 
constantly replenished from time to time and took care to with- 
_ ttawits gold as little as possible from London. Every precaution 
was taken not to disturb the money market. All spending 
authotities in connexion with the war took care to buy as much 
43 possible in the home market. At the same time they took 
steps to avoid raising the price of commodities by giving direct 
| “ae producers and by ascertaining the lowest cost of produc- 
i re the help of local authorities. ‘These precautions helped 
1 = iene a sudden increase of currency, while encouragement 
f x a by the Imperial and local authorities to the savings 
tational b of the people who invested their money largely m 
onds. 
ial war affords the most recent illustration of the 
-temational Ke modern warfare is destined to exercise Upon 
ot tone w nance. At the end of September 1912 the Bourses 
tthe Taney all in a depressed condition owing to rumours as” 
5 sation of the armies of the Balkan Powers, and on 

i Bour tober there was a severe panic on the Vienna and es 
ithe. This extended to the Paris Bourse. London at 
ell; but pressure which was brought to bear upon her 
è Serieg = ter the declaration of war by Montenegro ther 
War panics in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, which 
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resulted in a wave of selling which London Was unk 

up to, and on Saturday the 12th of October chew 
able panic on the London Stock Exchange, 
vention of Haute Finance, the panic was stayed on the 


Y on the 


standing that influences of the most powerful nator N 
deavouring to localise the conflict. During the S Were ep, pli 
months the Continental Bourses remained in q ve th í 
condition, and from time to time panic tendencies mad Uneasy afl 
selves manifest. The heroic measures which have he ther, 1,05 
taken by Germany and France for the increase of thei aa md 
ments, and the outbreak of war between the allied Balkan aoe The 
produced a further feeling of depression and uncertainty, ag pay 
the total depreciation in the market value of the scant ihe 
officially quoted on the Bourses of Paris, Berlin, and Vieng: A 
and also on the London Stock Exchange, between September | E 
1912.and the end of July 1913 was not less than 500,000,000, aye 

One of the most notable symptoms that have been mue is 


manifest in financial circles on the Continent during the ya 
period has been the persistent hoarding of gold by individus. [jah 
At the end of September 1912 the principal European bankso } 176, 
issue held gold to the aggregate amount of 545,431,000. Atthe ff pay 
end of December 1912 the aggregate had fallen to 511,509,000, 944, 
a decrease of 33,922,0001. There is always a seasonal movement J ente 
of gold outwards from the banks of issue between September ad f Ban 
the end of December; but, taking into consideration the balane- fff yar 
sheets of all the principal banks of Europe, including the banks 
of issue and the savings banks, and making due allowance i 
this normal factor, it may be estimated that at least 70 
of gold disappeared into private hoards on the Continent 0 
Europe during the war. 

In time of peace gold reserves are requi i | 
three purposes—namely (a) to maintain credit; (b) to p al f 
sudden demand for gold that may arise on home account: 9" f 


{ 

2 fore? F 

(c) to meet any sudden demand that may arise iy i 
he Bm! i P 


red mainly for 


account. The average gold reserve held by t be addi a 
England amounts to about 35,000,0001. To this ae whid a 
the stock of gold beld by the Joint Stock Ba iS 
from the statistics collected by the Deputy 35 00.00! | k 
the Mint, would appear to amount to a fortigi id on! f 
There is probably an additional 70,000,000. » spanking ih Dy 
circulation in the pockets of the people; but for pee ik 
credit purposes this must be ignored. In tme > inly E 


+ certain) 
gold does not find its way into tha banks, and it cer 


not do so in time of war or acute monetary ene om may! 
Now, the national wealth of the United Jong F 
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niu 


erve. Tent ACG J 
old res sits and current accounts of the Bank of England 


Ai 400) a ee =A 
‘he oe Stock Banks of the United Kingdom amount to 
1 . s.g.” x 1 . 
a 00,0001: The liabilities of the Post Office Savings Banks 


ee Savings Banks amount to a further 230,000 0001. 
ç of this vast total of 1,283,000,0001. is understood to be 
vl on fand or ee gee one s but, as stated above, 
Meo eld by the banks cannot well exceed 70,000;000n 
jfa substantial number of the depositors became panic-stricken 
and hoarded gold what would become of our credit system? 

The position of the State as banker 1s not one which tax- 
ayers can afford to contemplate with any other feeling than one 
of dissatisfaction—perhaps misgiving would not be too strong a 
vord to use. At the 31st of December 1911 the aggregate 
liabilities of the Post Office Savings Banks amounted to 
116,618,4691. Against these vast liabilities, which are nominally 
payable practically on demand, the cash held amounted to only 
94,9921. In high Government circles the theory appears to be 
entertained that the withdrawals from the Post Office Savings 
| Banks will, under all circumstances—including time of war or 
vat panic—be practically neutralised by fresh deposits. This is 
‘highly dangerous assumption. It has yet to be proved that 
i pee of this country will not hoard gold when we are 

wf ae a war of the first magnitude—a war which 
i B : moo in the invasion of this country. Foreign 
Ei people ee to the opposite conclusion—namely that 

| attention may b gard gold at such a time. In this connexion 

O nea e directed to the following instructive SENS 

"the trade ae page 14 of Sir Francis Oppenheimer’s report 
Beit ermany for the year 1912: 

ippotttins aa made to educate the public, it proved all the more 

; ould dating the recent international crisis large sums of cash 

Tmk A withdrawn from savings banks and banks to be 

ey in the ane These withdrawals reached very considerable 

sS near the frontiers and especially the eastern 

and leading ae Tural population seemed panic-stricken ; professional 
M8. Opi aciers indulged in this practice of storing gold in their 


er 3 
On is sy avers that the sum total of gold thus withdrawn from 
"Money ome vast to have affected and to be still affecting the 


be recalled that during the American monetary 


"1907 
the banks of that country found a cash reserve 
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of 200,000,0001. utterly inadequate, and the Se H 
United States Treasury estimated that about ane tog 
actual cash disappeared into banking hoards durin 00,000, i 
months. pe Pu; 

But our meagre gold reserve of 70,000,000). hag 


to meet any sudden demands that may arise on ho ot Teng pi 
it is all we have to depend upon to meet the immediat, “Conny | the 
of our foreign creditors. There are in London the be dean sen 
seventy-six foreign and colonial banks; the total a col 
these institutions amount to 1,034,553,0001., and it Pag | ot 
denied that their power to withdraw gold from Loni f r 
collectively very great. The draft on London has er 9 a 
favourite medium for the settlement of international ‘a 4 
balances, and London lends its credit in such a manner ta bill 
‘enormous sums may be called from it practically without nA { of 
As an illustration of the power of foreign banking institutions, 


withdraw gold from London, it may be pointed out that during 


EAN a" 
S 


the American monetary panic of 1907 the United States tok P the 
from London 15,000,000. in gold within the short period of tm | be 
months. The reserve of the Bank of England fell om f Er 
6,000,0001. in two weeks, and the Bank rate was raised to 1 pt in 
cent., with the result that gold then flowed into London fom } te 
twenty-four different countries, and we were able to replenish we 
our supply. 3 th 
It may be laid down as an axiom of sound finance this f 
credit increases, the gold base upon which it rests should e | of 
increased to a corresponding extent. Unfortunately k \ 4 
every reason to believe that the gold reserve of this com Bf i 
not increased pari passu with the expansion of credit. 1a | i 
the paid clearings of the London Bankers’ cleane i a 
amounted to 8,960,000,000/. In 1912 they amom wi p 
15,961,773,0001., an increase of 7,001,773,0001., or Oe 1 N 
The total value of the imports and exports of the Unite or 


Fot f 
df 


amounted to 30,377,000!., an increase of 1,877,000 fe 
cent. There are no statistics available as to ue ee 
stock of gold held by the Joint Stock Banks s 
named, but there is good reason to believe that A allow” 
inconsiderable. But even making the most libeg 


\ 
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a 
E sr ; 
i which a standard Reserve. This fund has been formed for 
0 d protecting India’s financial position. It repre- 
ihe purpose ts derived by the Indian Government from the 
gents į silver rupees during the past thirteen years, and its 
= qpinage ° Fat ig 22,800,000]. About 2,800,0007. is held in cash 
nominal zam 4,000,0007. in rupees (gold) in India, the balance 
; aa having been invested in securities in London. Tf 
of n ea India fall off and the supply of bills of exchange on 
eS ‘nat diminished accordingly, this fund is intended to meet 
ee arn by the Treasury in India to supply the deficiency in 
Bie pls + pills and thus prevent a fall in the exchange. The bills 
E io against the fund would be payable in gold. As 
A ) mialy two-thirds of the fund is now invested in securities, 
K only way of obtaining gold under such circumstances would 
to to sell or pledge securities and take gold from the Bank of 
England in exchange. Instead, therefore, of having 35,000,0001. 
in gold in our central reserve and 22,800,0001. in the Indian 
reserve, making together 57,800,0001., our own gold reserve 
would in case of necessity have to provide 16,000.0001. of gold for 
the Indian reserve, leaving us with only 19,000,000I. 

It is instructive to note that while the central gold reserve 
of this country has remained almost stationary during a period 
of economic expansion which is without parallel in our history, 
the gold reserves of all the other Great Powers have been 
| ‘tomously increased. In the annual report of the Director of 
Į e nitat States Mint for 1911 there are some very valuable 
Ei with regard to the gold production of the world and the 
; a to which it has been applied. The report covers two 
E iio ae 1890-99 and 1900-10. During the first 

Bin m production of the world amounted to 392 000,0007., 
the cane g 89,200,0007. per annum. During the second period 
140 Production amounted to 807,400,000I:, an average of 
duce ibis Per annum. The distribution of the new gold pro- 

i § the second period was apparently as follows : 


Industri 3 2 
ii consumption =, `...  . 191,700,000 
i 
Bank of ya. 29,200,000 
ee Japan : 2 i : É : 13,800,000 
Banks pad Conversion Funds of South America . 68.600,000 
akg op Meteo , 5,700,000 
inky and 0 5 yf UN; 


Treasury of the United States «148,300,000 


- should, theoretically, stand to receive from our 
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Banks and Treasury of Canada h i an 
Banks of Australasia and South Africa À 1 ‘100,099 
Banks of Issue of Europe . : 3 i i 100g 

Total A : i 3 —*700,009 

l 2 5 Š x ' < 749 800 

Other banks, circulation, private holdings vo 

; at 500,00 

Grand total oc 

A 5) 000 

The following table shows the extent to which ea ; 
C. 


Teasuyy 


period 1900-10 : during te 


Stock of Gold 


Bank of Issue See ey I j 
a 3 NOreRso Pe 

Dee. 31, 1899 Dee. 31, 1910 Cent 

| | 


£ £ 

Bank of England 4 . | 28,225,000 | 30,262,000 2,087,000 | ro} 
Imperial Bank of Germany . 22,325,000 | 31,883,000 9,558,000 | nh 
Austria-Hungary P . | 42,804,000 | 53,499,000 10,695,000 | d f 
Bank of France. . . | 72.281,000 | 26,570,000 | 54,389,000 | 754, 
Italy (three Banks of Issue) | 15,281,000 | 47,710,000 | 32,429,000 2163) 
Bank of Russia. , -| 87,859,000 | 26,801,000 | 38,942,000 43 
United States (National and | a 

State Banks and Treasury) {186,777,000 |282,144,000 |145,367,000 loan 


. It will be observed that the Bank of England showed by far 
the lowest ratio of increase, and it is certainly a most striking 
fact that, as the Director of the United States Mint points out in 
the report already referred to : 

England, sitting at the cross-roads of the world’s exchanges, financing 
enterprises in all parts of the globe, handling a larger volume of ine f 
national credits and payments than any other country and owning m — 
gold mines than any other country, presents the anomaly of holding lsi 
of the new gold than any other important country. 


It must be remembered that Great Britain is the great | 
creditor country in the world, and that we can take risks i | 
direction which no other country dare incur. Our ship!" be 
nearly one half of the seaborne commerce of the me 1 
our earnings from this source during 1912 cannot well have Fi 4 
less than 130,000,0001. (the average for the past five oe at 
be estimated at 100,000,001. per annum). Our mom g 
investments abroad is now in the neighbourhood of 190.0 a 
per annum, and the earnings of the British banking, 
and insurance houses in connexion with the trade 2? 
the world exceed 50,000,0001. per annum. Even, oe 
we did not expért any British manufactures or P20 
foreign i 
an average of about 350,000,000]. per annum. AS *™ 
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pine 

e only took on balance about 146 ,000,0001. of this 
jast yer Y the shape of colonial and foreign manufactures 
the balance of 204,000,000.. was reinvested 


gno “and 
roduc ered abroad by British tourists. We possess, 
r rA and almost inexhaustible reserve of financial 
¥ 


as been proved time after time, we can depend 
o this country by the means of raising 
ke. of discount. But even under the most favourable 


gp appears i 


, the declar OR ; 
iy uiron financial Power, it must be recognised that the 
o 


nising of the Bank rate could not be expected to bring gold to 
ais country, and in that event our whole credit system would 
become disorganised and our war finance would probably have to 
| beconducted on a paper basis. 
While it has been universally recognised for many years that 
= our gold reserves are insufficient for the functions they are liable 
io be called upon to fulfil in time of peace, no really effective 
} steps have yet been taken to strengthen them. There is no 
insuperable obstacle to this being done under normal circum- 
' stances; it is merely a question as to who shall bear the cost. 
| Germany, as we have seen, is in process of increasing her war 
chest from 6,000,0002. to 18,000,0001. This means, roughly, an 
anual sacrifice of not less than 500,0007. and, what is still more 
portant, a curtailment of credit facilities; and coming as it 
| = ata time when she is about to raise 50,000,0001. by a special 
f°) and to add a permanent charge of 10,000,000I. to her ez- 
| el on national defence, it may be taken to afford an 
an | ation of the seriousness and the thoroughness of Germany's 
Į Weparations for warn z 
fo the Tea for the neglect of this question is the apathy 
Be patli and their refusal to attempt to understand 
ee ich affects them in a must vital manner. Another 
a pa 8 to be found in the division of opinion as to 
|, that it ig a cost shall fall. The Joint Stock Banks mam- 
iP Currency: e duty of the State to provide an adequate supply 
f tein A and, further, that a duty is laid upon the State to 
i it hag equate cash reserve in respect of the deposits 
3 the Th ; ceived on account of the Post Office Savings Banks 
aut hag ta > Savings Banks. On the other hand, the Govern- 
3 thositoriea Up the attitude that the Joint Stock Banks are 
of the movable capital of the country. They 


| enesti 
Porta 


5 DA 
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derive large profits from these deposits, and 
to see that they keep their assets in such a 
enable them to meet the vast liabilities they hay 
without placing an undue burden upon the Stat e 
It is also held that the Bank of England, wA ; f 
ship with the Government, makes a large annual gan Paring, | 
the uncovered banknote circulation, that is, the Pasa 7 
should bear some portion of the cost of maintaining ie Tiu, l s 
gold reserve. R adequa | 
There is much to be said in favour of all thes 
In the first place it must be remembered that jt 
duty of the State to provide a satisfactory circulating mediu F 
Then the Imperial Government derives an annual profit i a i 
1,38300,0001. from the Mint and from its share of the profit ee 
from the Fiduciary Issue of the Bank of England. Iş iM | 
unreasonable to claim that at least a portion of the nl t 
obtained from these sources should be applied to the maintenans | 
of a gold reserve. Again, it cannot be denied that the Sie ¢ 
itself has undertaken vast liabilities in respect of the Savins 
Banks, against which it keeps a reserve of cash which wol | 
prove in times of acute crisis ridiculously inadequate. If ay. | 
thing went wrong with the Savings Banks the Governmat f 
would be compelled to put very serious pressure upon Lombi 
Street to find the cash it would require. : 
On the other hand, the Joint Stock Banks have undertaken 
vast responsibilities to their depositors, and they have practical 
evolved a circulating medium, in the form of the cheque, which 
has, in a large measure, supplanted the Bank of England nie. j 
It may be estimated that the average amount of ee | 
circulation at any given moment is in the neighbourhoi i | 
80,000,000. If these cheques had not displaced the bankai | 
-it may be assumed that the banknote circulation in this comin | 
would have been enormously larger than it is at the pene 1. 
—probably 80,000,000]. would be regarded as 4 conse! re | 
estimate—and, if this had been the case, the amount of ae i 
the issue department of the Bank of England wl ‘dee $ 
upwards of 100,000,000/. instead of 35,000,000. Pa ot f 
forms, in all probability, the most economical and oa to o f 
lating medium that it is possible for the mind of ma 
ceive, and it has played an enormous—perhaps 


it ig for E 
-n t E j 
liquid fo Dang, | E- 


By FS 
retake 4 


© Contention, 
1S part of th, f 


time f 


prevented the normal growth of the gold reserves. + Sto 
It is instructive to note the attitude of the sora the bo 
with regard to the question of gold reserves: 12 1 
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mmerce submitted to the Association of Chambers 
A series of resolutions which it had adopted after 
Aon of the subject by a large and representative 
fall jnvestlS These resolutions declared (1) that legislative 
: re the keeping of adequate gold reserves should 
Of any representations which might be made to the 
(2) that the note issue of the Bank of England 
pment debt and securities, commonly called 
ag zA ciary Issue, forms an undue proportion of the whole 
i be reduced ; (3) that a reserve of not less than 2h per 
and Bec d be gradually accumulated by the Government 
mn the deposits in the Trustee and Post Office Savings 
2a in gold or Bank of England notes ; (4) that all persons or 
Ban! P carrying on the business of banking within the United 
ion should, once in every calendar month, publish a state- 
ment of their position, showing in detail the average amounts of 
jabilities and assets on the basis of weekly balance-sheets for 
the preceding month ; and (5) that the Bank of England should 
make an annual return showing the aggregate bankers’ balances 
foreach week of the preceding year. 
| The recommendations of the London Chamber of Commerce 
 quld not be characterised as unreasonable or extravagant. They 
reognised the principle that the burden should be spread 
between the State, the Joint Stock Banks, and the Bank of 
England. But a number of eminent bankers attended the meet- 
ing of the Association of Chambers of Commerce at which 
these propositions were brought forward. They expressed them- 
| elves in sympathy with the object which the London Chamber 
| : Commerce had in view, but they produced practical and 
retical objections to almost all the constructive proposals that 


ee avi 
sation to 8° 
f oo part 
pment ; 


om | 

ce London Chamber brought forward. These expressions of 
tine J a naturally carried great weight with the delegates, 
afi? slowing Tesult that the meeting adopted an amendment to the 
an tmely = elect, which was moved by Sir Felix Schuster, 


That ae 
es, P ociation reaffirms the resolution with reference to gold 


fC That the 7 in March 1906, in the following terms: 
ia e United Peenise and constant insufficiency of the gold reserves of 

: hig Edom requires the immediate attention of the Government. 

§ » of 5 

thier influe course, meant the shelving of the question. But 

tta p Ate at work which may compel the Govern- 


x a of this country to take action. The 
a 
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i 3 N 
every Great Power has undergone during the Past twel i 
has demonstrated in the most striking manner the ve ont 
i 


ance of large gold reserves. One of the most no ty 2 
which was established during the Balkan war vas porthy ti p 
ability of large blocks of the so-called ‘ gilt-edgeq an UD Mathes | 
time of acute monetary strain. A comparatively sho MA i is 
it was believed that Consols were always marketable time a 
how large the quantity offered or how acute the O Tatie po 
strain. Consols and other British Government secured Sta 
looked upon as almost as good as gold, and as a mate Wen ind 
certain banks were believed to have reckoned theiy vi fact io! 
Consols as part of their cash in hand. It is not tog Ee af flo 
; that recent events have shown the futility of relying ma i Au 
i sale of securities of the very highest class to provide alt a deb 
R time of crisis. a ma 
` It is, therefore, a matter for congratulation to find that at n 
a recent half-yearly meeting of one of the leading Joint Siwy r 
Banks the Chairman announced that ‘a large stock of gold yas Lor 
now being kept by the leading banks, and during the last yer f for 


or two, especially during the last year, there had been a vey ai 
large increase in the stock, and in course of time the figures at Cut 
which the gold held by the banks stood would be made public’ Cut 
This proposal will be universally welcomed, but it does nt f oc 
go quite far enough. The claim for a periodical state | Go 
ment of the average amount of gold held by each individul | deb 
bank appears to be a strong one. It is true that one of the mal Go 
objections to publicity being given to particulars of any inaw® \ So 
of the supply of gold is the danger that it might be used mady 
as a base upon which to erect a fresh pyramid of crediti 
other words, that the market would play up to any ™ 


ible 
increase. In all probability the objection to publicity 1 ena i 
far as it relates to any visible increase of the central reserve i 
at the Bank of England ; but it is difficult to believe that it m 
hold equal force in relation to visible increases of the aires 
gold held individually by the Joint Stock Banks, because Hi 


MEE 
reserves are not nearly so vulnerable as is that of tho aa i d 
England. : i eae gnana! {i Ay 

There is another important aspect of this question nom | Ma 
preparation for war that deserves careful consideration S 
the position of our foreign and colonial nre abroad 8 i ię 


capitalised value of Great Britain’s investment i | 
approximately 3,750,000,0001., of which toom f 


af A 
DT ig fe 
and elsewhere within the Empire, and 1,900,000,000! ar fore | 


aR | oe 
countries. It is worthy of notice that the bulk Ot ies | S 
investments have been made in non-European ©? f 
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h are remote from any probable area of 
i in igturbance: Have British investors in foreign and 
pwop? Jertakings attempted to form any conclusions as to the 

jal UD hich they would be placed if Great Britain became 
jon 10 y r with a great naval Power? 
ved 18 ae be a modern rule of international usage that 
It hs enemy found within the territory of a belligerent 
property debts due to its subjects by the Government or by 
eet the commencement of hostilities, are not liable 


i if ; 
iadividuals ar confiscated as prize of war. When Schleswig- 


-o untries whic 


ig be ed Tauenburg were ceded by Denmark in 1864 to 

oi ae Prussia is was agreed between the parties that the 

i Be ct the Danish Monarchy should be divided between Den- 
ents YE i 


a atk and the ceded provinces in proportion to the population of 
sho two parts. On the acquisition by Italy of the Papal States 
1 1964, and Venice in 1866, she, in each case, took upon herself 
a debts of those provinces. On the cession of Alsace and 
as Loraine by France in 1871 Germany refused to take upon 
Ar herself any share of the French National Debt. After the war 
ry of 1888 the United States declined to assume any part of the 
at (uban debt, acting on the principle that the incorporation of 
e, Cuba within the United States was not intended; they merely 
w f occupied the temporary position of a liquidator. The Spanish 
| Government thereupon assumed full responsibility for the Cuban 
ul f ht. In the South African war of 1899-1902 the British 
m | Govemment accepted responsibility for the debts of the two 
at South African Republics. The Debt Committee of the Balkan 
Financo Commission is now sitting in Paris to determine the 
_ Mmciples upon which the portion of the debt to be taken over 
by a allied States may be reckoned. 
any Beene. therefore, British investors need not be under 
ley in late apprehension as to the confiscation of their pro- 
terion nie par. There are, however, other points in con- 
bier that ondon’s position as the: world’s banker and under- 
i, Pa an be fully considered. In the first place, it must 
ered that London accepting firms lend enormous 


a f ioe the purpose of financing the trade of Germany, Italy, 
ie ce Pas other European countries. By means of accept- 
w fa kE finances one Power alone (Germany) to the extent 
F ES bom OO 001. at any given moment. This money has: 
ty J} Sting svcd from the English Joint Stock Banks by the 
ye it "ses, and if war should break out, say, between 
A i ia am and Germany, the London accepting firms would 


Í ina bh: 
| he i highly dangerous position. They would have made 
3 thin, fay adle for the payment to the Joint Stock Banks, 


‘Se months after the outbreak of war, of the oes 
3 0. 
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of 70,000,000}. against bills drawn on German aa 
accepting houses could not, of course, pay the ount, 


vast sum unless they received it in the ordinary ee ogg f. 
: ; eae: urse pu 
ness from their German clients. In the A, Of bye F F 
named, it is more than doubtful whether the ae Cumstaneg | a 
could or would pay this amount, and in that event ee tliey F 
be the position of the London accepting firms and th at woni | y 
Joint Stock Banks? ® Engli | d 
The law of nations prohibits all intercourse betwe f is 
subjects of two belligerents which is inconsistent with 4 i th: f is 
war between their countries. This includes any act wisi f m 
to increase the resources of the enemy country, and every a Eo 
or trading or commercial dealing or intercourse, whether h | of 
transmission of money or goods, or orders for their delivery | m 
` either between the two countries directly, or indirectly throug | 4 
the intervention of third persons. Beyond this the prohibitin 7 
does not extend; it does not apply to transactions which ae J tel 
to take place entirely in the territory of one belligerent. Thus 
where a creditor, residing in one of the States at wa, | 
has an agent in the other State to whom a debtor can py f Fo 
the money, which agent was appointed before the war 
broke out, the payment by the debtor to such agent is lavil. F oi 
It does not follow that the agent, if he receives the money, f pl 
will violate the law by remitting it to his principal. = | oe 
It is necessary to bear in mind the fact that the financial | i 
policy of the City of London—the monetary centre of the wotlt= i 
is frankly international in its character. If the credit e v 
borrower is good and the rate of interest remunerative, no T | ` 
tions are raised upon the grounds of nationality or the la | a 
of the borrower, and no weight whatever is attached i cA R 
question whether the granting of the credit will oe ut i 
cially or otherwise upon British Imperial interests. the ink | E 
cleavage is gradually becoming manifest between nnd E 
national financial interests of the City of me recalled i 
Imperial interests of the British Empire. It may it f 
that there was an open rupture between certain int s gow f i 
City and the Foreign Office in the matter of the Ca ate yi fo 
ment loan for 5,000,0001., which was issued in SP 4 
and the outcome of this dispute could not be looke | 
victory for the Foreign Office. e o 
A further e oa of the divergence petween the Syw f x 


interests of the City of London and those of no 
United Kingdom may be found to exist in the 

that another great London bank has opened 3 
This development deserves careful consideration: 
banks—thanks to the absorption of the count:y © 
': (Ske mr ' 5 z 
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NOAL PRE ; 4l 
pina 
P custodians of the credit system of the whole 
ight þe urged that London is already suffi- 
foreign economic influences without opening 


ip qs another indication of the conflict between Imperial 
wE aua the financial policy of the City of London. British 
"eompanies and underwriters have undertaken vast 
jgsurance and other risks in respect of European policyholders 

in A Germany, Spain, Italy, and Austria. The question 
anly nce of enemy goods in time of war is one of great 


| ma A ra 
‘ 1 o Bie. and it has naturally engaged the attention of the 
' me Fae ‘of Lloyds, who obtained from their legal advisers the 
i | og opinion, which Sir Edward Beauchamp read at the 
to] 


f the International Maritime Conference which was 


on | ing 0 
D meeting hagen on the 15th of May last : 


e d held at Copen 


Upon the declaration of war between Great Britain and a foreign 
Pover all contracts pending between British subjects and the subjects of 
the foreign Power become unenforceable so long as the war lasts. Conse- 
} quently, a British underwriter is under no enforceable liability to a subject 
U of tho foreign Power in respect of a loss occurring during the war under a 
ey) i policy effected in a time of peace, and in respect of that loss which has 

| curred before the declaration of war under such a policy he can claim 
| io havo legal proceedings against him for its recovery suspended until 
E the restoration of peace. But a British underwriter is not forbidden by 
law to pay the subject of the foreign Power in time of war for a loss which 
lus occurred either during or before the war if he thinks fit to do so, nor 
i does he commit any legal offence or render himself liable to any legal 

4 ay y so doing. In the case of a loss sustained by a subject of the 
Bil = ae before the declaration of war, it resis entirely with the 
af legal eee to decide for himself whether he will claim suspension 
fo presl w eedings until the restoration of peace; and if he does not 

Drssly claim this suspension in answer to an action brought against 


, the Courts wi Š : : i i 
l thithstanding ee with the trial of the action during and 


şi 
a Beauchamp said the origin of the law as enun- 
Taglish z was to be found in the strict decisions given m the 
4 Mestiong ae during the Napoleonic wars, ənd although these 
f g onl not been brought forward in recent years ib was 
"Ming gent that the tendency of the British Courts was 
The the p iict enforcement of the rules laid down at a time 
erent gure of international business. were on a very 
oo fay X Position ae those existing at the pa pre d 
Ea ee ee have‘ as 
8 that y ave expressed their intention of continuing to 
© contract of marine insurance will be repudiated 
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va 40] 
by them on the ground that it covers enemy good Xo, iM 
such contracts will be faithfully carried out cue but that x 
time of peace. The underwriters therefore a Og War i p 
determined that, so far as they are concerned ear to te $ pe 


lee let erance of all c BG; 1 War shal 
effect a complete sev ommercial ang finang Mi 
cial Tel 
ch, 


tions between themselves and the subjects of the ¢ el 
other words, they have contracted themselves outside + ih oP 
: 2 Ta th | 

Sir Edward Beauchamp expressed the opinion that the e lar, 
taken up by the underwriters was the only one consists ition 
honesty and good faith, and, looking at the question i Wit 
the point of view of international finance, it is difficult to u 
this contention. At the same time, the consideration cn 
matter must be approached from the point of view of the ne 
national interests of this country at a time of war—at a time i 
fact, when there must inevitably be the greatest possible fini 
upon our financial resources, when we may bė fighting for ou 
existence as an Imperial Power. 

In the course of an interesting paper which was read befor 
the Congress of International Law at Madrid on the 2nd of 
October, Mr. Leslie Scott expressed the opinion that the views 
of Sir Edward Beauchamp did not afford a solution of the 
question. Suppose, Mr. Leslie Scott said, the loss to be by 
capture and the captute to have been effected by a British cruiser, 
were British underwriters to make good to the enemy the losses 
which the British Navy inflicted? It might or might not be 
that payment by an underwriter in such circumstances would 
be at common law a misdemeanour, but it was at least likey 
that Parliament would forthwith pass a Bill to forbid such py 
ments. ‘I'he matter is one of great complexity and dificult} 
and it affects interests of such magnitude, and it has such 
reaching ramifications, that it is not desirable or practicabl 
to attempt to arrive at any conclusion without mature Des 
tion. One conclusion which it is very difficult to resist 18 F 
the financial system of this country has been allowed a s ' 
upon the assumption that Great Britain will never aga! ‘Je the F 
directly involved in a war of the first magnitude. ee 


a | 
naval supremacy of Great Britain remained onc the f 


might be claimed that there was reasonable groun upon thi 
bankers and financiers of London to found their a T gongt! | il 


basis, but the crisis of the autumn of 1911 showed 1. inte J 
under present conditions, and we must reconsider OW ern 
towards international finance in the light of the rise 2 pt ini 
sea power and all the. consequences that it has brou it 
train. -ei goan iK 

It cannot be too strongly urged that the question 5 agtt | 
preparation for war is as much a national an ial pelea f 
question as the other two principal branches of Impe 
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9 
nd the Navy. In the interesting résumé of the 
Abe srmy undertaken by the Committee of Imperial 
wor = Mr. Asquith gave to the House of Commons 

Piene es, ot July 1912, he made no mention of the 
p 2 ering given any special attention to this matter, 

tee the belief of the writer that the Committee 
Pee ‘0 time had the question of gold reserves 
! consideration, and it may be fairly claimed 
oder _ the + is entitled to know whether the Com- 
fed that our financial preparations are com- 


satisfactory, and that a raid upon our gold reserves 


mitte 
jete and 
is jmprać 
movements © zing lication to th ; ik 

iftly without making app e money mar et for 
m 9 Jt may be recalled that a member of Lord Elgin’s Com- 
p on the South African war expressed the opinion that if 
wie months before the outbreak of hostilities the War Office 
tad had a sum of 10,000,000. placed at its disposal, to be spent 
only with the consent of the Cabinet, but without the publicity 
of Parliament, preparations could have been made which would 
have reduced the cost of the war by probably not less than 
100,000,0007., even if it had not prevented the Boers from de- 
daring war. The British public are entitled to know whether 
the Government has elaborated its plan of war finance on such 
lines as will ensure that the minimum of suffering and incon- 
venience shall fall upon the commercial community in time of 
var panic and durjng war. The position of British subjects 
engaged in international financial transactions, with or on behalf 
o the subjects of a Power with which we may be at war, should 
te defined as far as possible, and the rights and liabilities of 
a subjects who are interested as investors, or otherwise, in 
ae Securities or undertakings in time of war should be 
slated by international agreement, otherwise the whole fabric 


a foreign investments may become jeopardised at such a 


1 is wat Committee of Imperial Defence does not comprise among 
f tthe fae members representatives of the financial interests 
ot iat of London, such as the bankers, the Stock Exchange, 
the North, a of the commercial interests of the Midlands and 
| ping A England, such as the Chambers of Commerce, the 

Masion ustry, and the cotton and other industries. The 
f ® thre Ot representatives of these great interests could not fail 
X map the Committee; and, if this were done, there 
f ti SODable ground for hope that the vital question of 
tis Cony ation for war would no longer be neglected by 


er 


EDGAR CRAMMOND. 
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THE INDIAN COMMISSION 


| 
AND Sie 
i} 


ER 


More than four years agot in the pages of this 
attention to the infinite disaster to the world’s tr 
which had resulted from the currency expe 
Government of India. In 1907 that Governmen 
the silver market and had purchased actually more silver itm i 
deduct the regular amounts required by the silversmiths tha a 
being produced by all the mines of the world. These om 
purchases had inevitably advanced the price of silver during ce 
from 24rd. to 324d., an advance of some 35 per cent., which 4 | 
made it impossible for our China traders to export produet f 
Europe or the United States. The advance of 35 per centin 
the price of silver was to the Chinese exporter exactly the sane 
as though gold prices in London, the prices for his tea or silko | 
rice, had fallen 85 per cent. ; that is to say the Chinese exporter 
of tea to London who sold his tea for a sovereign with silver at i 
24rd. an ounce received about 7} taels for that sovereign, butt 
324d. his price per sovereign was 5} tacls only. A 
The Indian Government, having through the coinage of these | 
prodigious purchases reduced Chinese exporters to insolvency but i 
. secured a profit of 4,000,0007. sterling (say 60,000,000 rupee | 
for itself, then during the next three years purchases 10 sie | 
whatever, and thus the world’s silver market falls all to pieces: 
Tael exchange 3s. 7d. in August 1907 is found in December HA f 
to be 2s. 5d. ;a convulsion this which, in reply to a circular a, i 
the State Department at Washington, the United States On | 
in the Far Hast describe in terminology almost ve | 
“business paralysed.’ “Trade has become a mere 1è i | 
speculation in exchange ’—this from Newcbwang- 27 
Greene, Consul at Dalny, includes in his valuable 
Secretary of State Root the following brief table : 


Review Į dtey p 
ade and finan 1 
rıments of the 
t had come itty 


DAtny VALUE OF [MPORTS. 


Cotton Goods 
March Quarter, 1907 . — , ; $709,969 $301,128 


December Quarter, 1907 . . 204,904 73,969 a 


1 April 1909, ‘The New Era in Economic History: 


Flour 
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Denby, United States Consul-General at Shanghai, 
| ; rle? otuations in currency have ruined hundreds of 
a its: ‘ Eit who had dealings with foreigners.’ And what 

spese Mer” ners? Let us see. The exports of yarn from the 
Pe China during this annus mirabilis had practically 
j fie TUpee exchange for 100 taels, which had brought 
fee erin 1907 some 270 rupees, in 1908 returned him 
Re Bombay is little wonder that in 1908 and 1909 the profits of 

E growth of Shanghai and Hankau cotton mills were 
r00. al at the expense of Bombay, of Lowell, and 
sane record the view of this exchange crisis conveyed to 
J pu jetter (February 12, 1909) from the mandarin Tong 
Special Commissioner in that year from the Imperial 
ent and the first Prime Minister of China under the 
The Commissioner writes : 


me jn a 
Shoa Yi, 
Govern 
Republic. 
In China fluctuations in exchange such as those of last year are, of 
course, Very troublesome for our importing merchants ; still no doubt 1. st 
v's fall in silver greatly assists our mills and other manufacturing 
industries which might be damaged by the competition of imported foreign 
pols if the exchange Tose. Thus the fall in exchange is even as an 
increasing tariff, but, unlike a tariff, our exports are not reduced, but are 
s to speak subsidised. 


American merchants had noticed in 1908 all down the Pacific 
Coast that trade conditions with China between such ports as 
San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle had become suddenly 
reversed. Ships in 1906 and 1907 had been running west full and 
tetuning almost empty, but in 1908 they sailed west empty 
fo return with full cargoes of Chinese products, and especially 
Peiron. Let me instance the case of the great Oregon and Wash- 
ngton lumber interests. Good dressed lumber from Portland had 
a the Shanghai buyer in 1907 thirty dollars gold per thousand 
at on me exchange of 1907 this was thirty-three silver taels, but 
Nyer i ange of 1908 thirty gold dollars now cost the Shanghai 
om the i -eight taels, whereas he was able to buy similar lumber 
ese fi anchurian mills on the Yalu river for thirty-nine taels. 
und mone’ are of course equally applicable to the west- 
Fk na of steel rails and cotton goods, or wheat and flour. 

four into th - Hill had said ‘I hope to put a bag of American 
f ta trade h otage of every Chinaman ’ ; only a few months later 
t Chinese ad dried up, and in its place was an enormous export 
ad Cotton ae beans competing with New Orleans cotton cake 

3 8 ; : 
4 padle a result of that great débdcle in silver was that China, 
f tte ee our gold (exchange) and thus our steel and iron, 

$ me in history erected for herself in Hankau great 
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Dig tea 
16 taels a ton. Now the gold price of 16 tag Won f 5 
5 guineas, in 1907 it was still 21. 16s., 
1l. 18s. 6d. It is quite safe to say that no whi 
world has ever produced pig iron of such quality for 1 
gold price, and for this sinister genesis of a new ind! 
in China, for which to-day the Panama Canal Be 
convulsion in exchange caused by the Simla silver on TA i 
1907 must be held directly responsible. A recent numba i 
American scientific periodical says : ofan 
Tive years ago Japan and China boasted but two small st 
To-day these two plants are employing more persons than any st 
in the world, with the exception of the United States Steel 
and one-third as many as the latter. These companies not only sup 
most of the needs of their own countries, but recently captured a ke 
order for the Philippines, on which American, British, and Genes 
firms were bidding, 


eol Plants 
ee] Company 
Corporation, 


Let me recall that in 1694, the very year after the goli 
standard experiment of the Government of India was inaugu: 
rated, the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce forwarded a 
memorial to the London Chamber which concluded with thes 
words : 

For the reasons we have indicated, we believe that if the existing cmn: 
ditions continue, their effects on the commerce of the world will be ofa 
momentous character. Every month of delay in monetary reform does mi 
only a temporary but a permanent injury to the trade of all countrië 
having a gold standard, as although the eventual righting of the silta 
question may check the further establishment of mills in Japan and Chins 
those already erected will remain keen competitors of the mills and factors 
of Lancashire and the West, and there will be great difficulty 1 “a 
again getting back the trades now being diverted. Already, Be 
influence of cheap silver, a large proportion of the trade east of the >i 
Canal is finding for itself new channels, which will gradually he & 
to Western competition. selon 1 

The following instance, which shows vividly how Eng 


3 in silve 
trades ‘east of Suez’ have gone astray with the fall Dae 


tract at 4 guineas per ton. At the rate of exchang? 
this cost Japan per ton 28 of her silver tons 
1894 Hakodate advertised for a second tender for 1 vereig” 
the same British firm tendered, and this time ab 
per ton. But now the exchange, instead % “og 


é & g 
: S ons 
for 4 guineas, was 40 dollars for 4 sovereigns 
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Jate refused all the tenders, erected her own iron 
ag since become an important exporter of iron 
China and India. 

currency experiment of the Government of 
But all the most momentous in its effects, wag the 


Jodia, a k a high tariff in February 1910 on all imports of 
16 


ako 


jncrease 3 : 
4 there Was already a duty of 5 per cent. on all imported silver, 
belt o vident that unless heroic measures were adopted to 
‘ gold exchange standard,’ the ineradicable preference of 
Bee 6 for the metal of every Indian contract and obligation 
the en of years would yet override the various Orders in 
n A at Simla: Therefore in February 1910 the natives, who 
N ees past drawn their trade balances in either of the two 
precious metals, were infortoed that if they took payment in an 
ounce of gold they would receive an ounce of gold, but if in a 
hundred tolas of silver then they must hand over to the Sirkar 
16 tolas. It is little wonder the great drain of gold to India at 
once set in. During the nineteenth century the proportions of 
the two metals imported were gold to silver as 1 to 3}; last year 
the proportion of gold to silver had become as 8 to 1, and the 
ittportation of silver had shrunk to negligible dimensions. During 
the two complete financial years which have elapsed since the 
\ tnpotition of the silver duties India (including sums on deposit 
 nLondon) has taken about 73,000,000 sovereigns of our gold, 
~ at the rate of over 100,000 daily. Yet in spite of the 
mmg of the native members of the Viceroy’s Council 
pestle tax, unprecedented in the whole world’s history, 
alt of r pc In. It had the inevitable and the foreseen 
i miss af iscrediting silver with the natives, of checking the 
DP bine enion of the white metal (which absorption bý 
| explained ae of tael exchange enables China, as I have 
| br more ‘a ove, to purchase our commodities), and, what is 
OA portant, it set in motion to the hoards of India 
f “noinig ee of our gold which is the most sinister 
ich Ture Of our time. If the 73,000,000 sovereigns 


Tt at whi 
, ch India has deprived us in the past two years were 


l avaj ; 
| oy, eee When and where needed, through the action 
3 bet cane USES: it is safe to say our Bank rate would to-day be 


g e 

} tange Consols 15 points higher, and the City of London 
[Be grey ond Confidence. 

| et the drain of gold to India, which represents the culmina- 


-dozen differing views of the half-dozen financial 
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empirics in Calcutta and Simla during the past 


di tw. 
however, induced one result of importance, Tt het Ya 
as Sir Edward Holden has so admirably pointeg E leopay 

Not 


reserves only or chiefly but the gold reserves in Nee 
and Berlin, and threatens all these great c 
simultaneous panic not much later. It is therefore 


I Panty 
financial haemorrhage. 7010 futthe 
The time has now come to recall usefully an episode a | 
illustrates the great and growing danger of leaving ‘ the ci 
the spot’ at Simla to control the currency arrangement i 
300,000,000 people (and incidentally the finance of the TA at | 
in place of deciding such a colossal issue in a Department z a 
just over the way from our Parliament Houses. ' 
During the quarter of a century between 1873 and 1997 the 
policy of every Viceroy of India and every finance member hij 
been directed to secure such considerable international actim 
favouring silver as would stabilise the gold price of silver aj | 
thus fix the rate of exchange for the rupee. The industrial meme 
of China and Japan, and the competition of those myriads of 
willing workers selling their wares in India’s own markets, 
equipped the while with a cheapening tael and dollar and yen, 
while India, her employers and employed, pay 16d. fora i. — 
rupee—we know the view taken of this danger drawing (all 
nearer by Sir Evelyn Baring, by Mr. Samuel Laing, by M 
Barclay Chapman, by Sir Theodore Hope, by the Sir Dail \ 
Barbour of the ’eighties, and by practically every merchant d i 
any standing in the India trade. Is India, with no coal and 102 
worth contrasting with the fabulous mineral treasures of $ 
Yang-Tse basin, fated to exchange her raw cotton and jute D ale 
cotton fabrics and steel and iron products of her north ee 2 ii 
neighbour? But without going into the record of the A wf 
Indian Viceroys, I content myself with one despatch a pig 
Indian Government, valuable because of the remarkably 


authority of the signatories : 4, 108 
Simla, Sept e utils 
_ ... - For tho attainment of these ends we propose genera at pres Ae: 
tion of silver as currency to a greater extent than 18 the ca ilver and G E 
as well as an international agreement for the free coinage © Fo yi He 
making of both gold and silver coins legal tender at a fixed 78 0 sist I 
of nations possessed of a metallic currency of sufficient exten sighed is o E 
that ratio permanently. The question of the ratio t 
which must be decided by the nations which unde ake 
and silver freely, and it should be a ratio not lower t 
ratio of recent years and not higher than the Frenci 
So great is the importance which we attach to stability Si for 0) 
that we do not consider that there would be sufficient g 
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í India to any ratio within the limits above indicated which 
interests 0. J by the other nations concerned, and on behalf of India 
rove to undertake either to maintain the present silver 


oish be Be both silver and gold for all comers at the ratio fixed. 

0 
“adori or a DUFFERIN. 

0 (Sign F. ROBERTS. G. CHESNEY. 

G. P. ILBERT. AUCKLAND COLVIN. 

a g, C. BAYLEY. T. C. Horr. 
a : > 
af ‘he 20th of February 1895 the following resolution was 
T s ua 'nanimously by the House of Commons : $ 
) 1 adopte a regards with increasing apprehension the constant 
ih ; That this d the growing divergence in the relative values of gold and 


oa f foctuatio ‘ly concurs in the recent expressions of opinion on the 
T ailver, am nts of France and Germany as to the serious evils 


Governme b 
art of kn: jt therefore urges upon her Majesty’s Government the 
ng 


i arising t f cooperating with other Powers in an International Con- 
: desirability © f considering what measures can be taken to 
ference for the purpose © © £ 2 aken 

the A remove these evils. , 

wi g Again on the 17th of March 1896 the following resolution was 
in P eared in the House of Commons : 

and That this House is of opinion that the instability of the relative values 
ace of gold and silver since the action of the Latin Union in 1873 has proved 
3 of injarions to the best interests of this country, and urges upon the Govern- 
ets} ment the advisability of doing all in their power to secure by international 
i agreement a stable monetary par of exchange between gold and silver. 

he | In the course of the debate the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
aly | (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) had announced what subscription, includ- 
Mt, | ingthe free coinage of rupees, the Home Government would make 


` inorder to secure an international settlement. And it is important 
toadd that the Governments of France and Germany had, during 


-t o 
s £ 
e a, 


H the same year, put on record in their Legislatures, and this in 
th lingnage at least as emphatic as the above, their desire to secure 
the f  Sxity of exchange. . 

F Because of the undeviating desire of every previous Simla 
jos administration, and this attitude of urgent invitation on the part 
a ir ee Great Powers, England, France, and Germany, in 1897 
bigo A McKinley despatched the Wolcott Commission to 
g: khia some measure of co-operation the international re- 


ion of silver, and this by permitting it free mintage over 


jliss 

i e ‘tea as would guarantee fixed exchange. The result was 
7 f i =o the part of the two great Republics that they would 
‘i ES S to free coinage at their mints at a ratio of 1 to 155 
so E iher on that the Indian mints reopened to the free coinage 

a f bet, -Pee ; in other words, the scheme of a ‘ managed ae 
ot lbh 2 Only four years old and clearly fraught with grave 
a Mer T Within India a without, was to be abandoned. This 


| Prime a o Republics was accepted with alacrity by the 
E pted wi 

f Minister (Lord Salisbury) and by the Chancellor of the 
z i 
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Exchequer. Nor did the Secretary of State for tea Bs 

difficulty. Almost as an afterthought a proposal whe taisg a 

a new era for the world’s commerce and finance ch promig 
EIN 


exchange for every merchant at a rate of 1l 


sovereign, 3 taels for a sovereign, 5 dollars KA ecg w : 
was submitted to ‘the man on the spot,’ was rei FOVereipy, P 
Lord Salisbury permitted himself to be overruled cted, al i 
Viceroy and his financial member, who, ag theiy a Thin Bah 
despatch made evident, were unusually innocent in T tebe fb 
the exchange problem. This despatch, signed ‘ Ry in a With qu 
White ; James Westland,’ negatived a proposal which would ke we 
been acclaimed by every previous Viceroy and every pre A the 
finance member, and with those consequences which se ab 
see and which are the subject-matter for consideration by i Š 
present Royal Commission. What India said in 1897, Tor i 
Elgin being her mouthpiece, was in effect this : j 


France and the United States offer jointly with us to maintain tka | o 


exchange at the rate of 11 rupees to the sovereign. We had rather rik ih 
losing that ‘gold standard’ with which we single-handed hold our exchangs 
at 15 rupees to the sovereign than co-operate with these immense commercial lat 
communities and maintain the exchange at 11 rupees to the sovereign fr 
(155 to 1) for the untold benefit of the whole world. And we make this 
decision deliberately because the higher rating they propose for the rupe- E 
namely 11 to the sovereign—would ‘kill our export trade,’ by depriving ie 
those trades of the subsidy they to-day enjoy in our managed eurreney. : 
This argument of Lord Elgin and Sir James Westland ws 
the argument that has constantly done duty with the Treasurer x 
of the ‘greenback’ Republics of South America, Peru, Chile; li 
Brazil, the Argentine—they all declare with one voice ™ F 
assignat currencies stimulate our exports, and without such @ F 
stimulus our exports of wheat, nitrate, copper, coffee, and rubbe ¢¢ 
could not be maintained.’ la $ 
The exact words of Lord Blgin’s despatch from D K 
(September 16, 1897) read as follows. Lord Elgin writes oft t 


z f 
proposal that the mints of the United States, France, and 


should simultaneously open to the free coinage of silver : 


oral 
The first result of the suggested measures, if they evel temp 


; . 5 b an ta ME 
succeed in their object, would be an intense disturbance of if theri 
and industry by the sudden rise in the rate of exchange, Which, j, the 


adopted were 154 to 1, would be a rise from about 16d. to oe at lest 
rupee. Such a rise is enough to kil] our export trade for the ae e is 

I do not desire to dispute this view, nor t0 ae : 
importance, that a sudden rise of 7d. would ee 
pered the export trades ‘for the time at least. pete 
and her export trades had been extremely prosperot, follo™ 
1850 and 1874, with the rupee at 23d., aD ‘Gores 
from this frank admission of the Indian 
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yi IN : 
Prt trades had been artificially built up by the 
ie theit nf silver manipulated at Simla, and that to secure 
jat settlement of the great exchange problem Simla 
e ing asked, in the interests of every white worker 
ly A ando what she had done five years earlier, on 
ee that France and the United States undid what 
the 008 m4 done twenty-five years earlier. The Indian mints 
they 10° ae in the month of June 1893, and silver fel] 
a month from 383d. to 80d. Thus the ratio, which 
ng i 1, had widened in twenty-six days to 31 to 1, and 
Be sng value of the rupee fell from over 14d. to 
ie the ei ering that single month. It is hardly possible 
ys about i seriously the further argument of this fatuous Simla 
w f i Sai er, that free coinage for silver on the part of these 
the State en communities—the United States and France 
an ae to-day more than 500,000,001. sterling of gold— 
ale a give a permanent exchange value of 224d. to 
ihe rupee. =a 5 
J will deal with the conditions of the silver market on a 
hier page; but in the meantime let us treat this despatch 
from Lord Elgin not as matter for economic controversy between 
pedants but as men of the world. The United States had the 


Ef mevious year gone through a furious silver campaign, and had 
: decided that she would not attempt single-handed to maintain 
aa the world’s exchange for silver at 56d. per ounce (1 to 
ia 16); but the victorious ‘sound money’ President, his nation 
il, olidly behind him, said ‘We are of opinion we can do 
‘oF ei at 61d. per ounce (154 to 1) with the collaboration of 
ja d Tau and India.” Thus much the United States. And 
ber pei the very home of cautious, thrifty, scientific finance—a 
| intty saturated with gold—agreed with the United States that 

m | ‘tetmanent ratio could be maintained, and our statesmen in 
ie ect Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach— 
d Fang mee oe a proposal which, unless it was = 
| Wverse ang M have made desolate all the Bourses 0 5 
aril) lorceg Collect roken all their exchange points ! Such werent Ẹ 
pe | at ed to endow India with an honest rupee. And who 
f Unto Eo who disputed this view and aborted this settle- 
as fẹ quite a worthy gentlemen at Simla. A Scottish es 
is | | her to aes in economic walks, a gallant soldier destine 
oo a A Ladysmith, and a book-keeper from New Zealand, 
A i “ the cee young by the Government of India! oy 
el y x Governme t tates had been invited by our E Si 
w f t Foreign - to confer and to co-operate; they attende i 
est Matic ce with their ambassadors and all the suitable 


Ce; our ques: including the Governor of the Bank of 
Cvernment warmly welcomed their solution, and 
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yet the entire Conference was permitted by Lord 
be made contemptible by Lord Elgin. Truly wo are na 
member of the great family of nations! In ex \ ani 
why the reign of ‘monetary anarchy’ must 
M. Meline, then Premier of France, concluded his 4 


Great Britain in the Chamber of Deputies with these a : 
Or 


Monometallists unfortunately cannot wipe out tho fact th 
nine hundred million human beings who know only silver ae at there tk 
trade only with silver, and do not want gold. ,? “Se only ig, 

Facing these nine hundred million human beings who ie | 

. Ow . 
but silver there are, I acknowledge, four hundred millions of thy | 
metallists. It is true also that these four hundred millions ne Moy f 
richest and most powerful nations, who are the creditors of the = b ite 
But those nations would be unwise if, intoxicated by their E oe ; 
they should despise their opponents, for these opponents, the fica 
tries, are young and vigorous. Their labour is cheap, and they mie 
for the hand of the engineer and the eye of the overseer, Nay, for ths 
already have them ! 

If we add to these advantages those offered by the silver standard 
which allows of their selling their products in our markets at a low nat 
and acts as a protective barrier at home, favouring the development of 
their industries, we must not be surprised some day if we see the balane 
turn in their favour, to the great detriment of the nations now so proi 
of their gold standard. i | 

We are, unfortunately, powerless to decide this question single-handd, f 
it is a problem of international importance. No Government can she f 
it according to its own views; it can only urge the solution which it dens 
preferable. 

On this point I think we have done our duty, for I am not accustozel 
when in power to abandon the convictions which I have always phei 
This year wo were offered the opportunity of joining the United States ny 
a diplomatic effort to induce a neighbouring country to assist m ee, 
looking to a re-establishment of a fixed relation between silver and i $ i 
and we made the experiment. We did not demand [of Great Braila $ 
free coinage of silver, which does not seem to be indispensable ; but we aid 
for a concert of measures calculated to establish the fixed here 
thus to terminate the monetary anarchy which now reigns 1 E 


and which convulses international trade. sever, 1a 
I do not hesitate to say that we have failed. I do not, my For] # 
the step; it was a wise step, and its results will show heresi yilon 


convinced that the day is near when the force of circumstan tha 
the nations of Europe to face the problem and solve it. I DE v 
that day dawns humanity will not have suffered from,the vaci $ ; 
continually postpone the decision of so important a question. 


tot E i 


so fully in this Review, both in April 1909 and in 91, 
that space forbids that I should now do more than ie pre 
it. Yet the matter is of the first importance. wie 


‘nues: 
enormous drain of our gold to India and Egypt cont 


2 «The Great Drain of Gold to India.’ 
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ct on the currencies of South America a little 
th efe w we are beginning, because of our loss of gold 
9 Fe gold from South America. Very liberal annual 
ia, 10 new gold have in the last fifteen years been 
ing of the the Argentine paper currency to par; but 
if o farmers who, at the expense of our farmers and 
me anada and Australia and India, have all too 
erienced the dear delights of currency inflation, are 
ly =P orous that their Government printing presses should 
pow clam rinting money. If the present drain of our gold 
A continue, the Argentine, lacking fresh supplies of 
i gee will light-heartedly suspend specie payments ‘once 
hab E ie ‘ greenbackism ’ is even as a religion down 
ow, nothing, not even the depreciation of the silver 
anges laid so heavy a burden on the shoulders of our 
hy = a the paper inflation of the Argentine currency -in the 
j ay nineties. Mr. W. E. Bear, the Radical editor of the 
| Mork Lane Express, who was, as I now see it, about twenty 
years in advance of his day, was never tired of warning us of the 
dangers to Great Britain of South American paper inflations. 
| When giving evidence before the Royal Commission on. Agricul- 
| tal Depression in 1895, Mr. De Renzy Brett, who farmed over 
= U 9,000 acres of land in the Argentine, stated that he 
" jaid his field hands the same wages in paper dollars when that 
paper was at par with gold as he did when he got three and 
vhalf paper dollars for one gold doilar. Mr. Brett said that 
Then wheat was selling at 18s. per quarter in England in 1894 
| gentine exporters were getting 324 paper dollars for 100 gold 
> | lars. Wheat was at that time being sold at railway points 
ee River Plate for 11s. gold, which gave the farmer 
if ie paper. In 1887, when Argentine paper currency 
| ee near par, the area under wheat was 2,000,000 
7 ‘i In 1895, when 100 dollars gold bought 370 
Mars, the area had expanded to over 7,000,000 acres, 
1 i e ot all this wheat was exported. | Wheat was 
| pansion er In the River Plate which owed its ea 
} tang nite ® paper inflation. Maize and hay, wool, an 
JP Me rout ` on from, Argentina were all dumped upon us to the 
Ta Problem Cur farmers. There could be no higher authority 
a tin, ‘ of this complex nature than the late Lord Alden- 
E hint «coe the great house of Anthony Gibbs and Sons, 
ore r of the Bank of England. When R 
said (3096 e Gold and Silver Commission in 1888, Mr. 

= ) of the currency of Chile: 
; = will gene surprised if any intelligent person with csi ie 
i XXIV Noii the general statement that a depreciated currency 


Ym 
NO 
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decreases the initial cost and stimulates the 
intended for export. So much has it done so 
if the (Chile) exchange should rise from its P d a 
dollar to somewhere between 36d. and 40d. not ano of 95 
would be grown in Chile for export, many copper ae tartera 
the low exchange would be closed Mes whi 
be in the same case. 

(3077) Lord Herschell: Q. Then in your view th 
ducer in silver-using countries is simply th 
gold wages. 


, and many nitrate c sul 
establish 
Ten} 


e advanta 


8 to 
at he pays less w 5e to te rs | 


ages? nG 
Aiai 


At this moment the loss of gold by South Ameri 
the exchanges discovers Brazil the weakest member eo 
at which Brazil can produce for export coffee ae Deg d 
dominates the world’s price of those two staples, Af Re 
advance in the gold premium at Rio, such ag to-day i a | 
inevitable, will unquestionably play havoc with our cf a 
rubber planters in the Far East. ae 

And the position in China to-day is exactly on all-fours wit 
Argentina in the ‘nineties. For 300 Argentine paper dollars 
exchange for 100 sovereigns read 800 taels (instead of the oj 
exchange of 300) for 100 sovereigns. Read the evidence of Sr 
Thomas Jackson, Chairman of the Hong Kong and Shani 
Bank, given in 1903 before the Straits Currency Commission: 


I was in Shanghai in 1867; then the only items of export were tea and 
silk. Now the low exchange has enabled them to export all sorts of thins- 
hides, tallow, wax. In fact, in a ship of six thousand tons you will itl 
tea and silk not five per cent. of the cargo. There are a hundred ala f 
articles exported from China now that were impossible to export ihity 
years ago, 


A fall in the price of silver is merely another express”) t į 
the fact that the ‘premium on gold’ has risen, and this pi | 
for a mere handful of Brazilian or Chile or Argentine nai i 
but for 800,000,000 Asiatics. Thus the opening wt R 
Panama Canal, did it stand alone, and were there no Ei a | 
drain of gold to the East, presents us with the silver que 


5 5 8 . time. 
once more as the predominant economic issue of our wm 


THE CURRENCY oF INDIA T E 
2 js I 
_ The Royal Commission now sitting at Whitebal otf 
in its Terms of Reference, which are very sb 
point, to inquire ons 
-s i i thee 
into the measures taken by the Indian Government to mati reco i f 
value of the rupee, in pursuance of or supplementary P the e i 
- tions of the Indian Currency Committee of 1898; and wi 


De ces ja. 
practice in these matters is conducive to the interests of Indi 
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qi i Committee of 1898 was none other than the 
he cauia Committee. Mr. Lloyd, the editor of that 
ap start’ an the Statist, wrote of the Fowler Committee 
"i wie 6 a09) that the Government of India had ‘packed 
i uly D -sioD most carefully and appointed a chair- 
mh ie ae sped at nothing.’ The announcement of the per- 
Fo ho i i Committee was the occasion of a really historic 
nt of Fe esed to the Secretary of State for India over the 
aie Governor of the Bank of England and sub- 
gignatt© 0 aa important financial house in London. The 
iB ribed by Frio Report of the Fowler Committee was to recom- 
chief point n Pate closed to the free coinage of silver in 1893 


at the m1 . 
Fe in closed. Such was their steam-roller solution of 
shoul the exchange for the rupee. The Government 


thod to fix i 
Ein tod discovered that to sell dishonest currency—to sell 
0 


o, for 16d. to its natives—was an easy and imperceptible 
method of taxation, hence this packed Commission ’ 
"ip register the Gimla edicts. And certainly the profit secured 
by means 50 questionable was expanding; the mint monopoly 
was advancing in yield, and so the matter has gone on even to 
ihisday. But not an economist in the world was found to defend 
it. Much of the evidence that accumulated to condemn it has 
alvays been of a nature ‘unfit to print’; but atlast we have 
aRoyal Commission which is asked flatly to report whether the 
maintenance of the exchange by the closed mint, recommended 


i 

a ty the Fowler Committee, is ‘conducive to the interests of 
iiy \ india.’ When the Fowler Committee commenced its sessions 
(sols were at 111; their advice has been followed, and the 
ion lf oo has been made to ‘saturate’ the Indian currency with 
sat | Gyo.) moving over 150,000,000. sterling of gold from 
res R ee it was wanted as never before, to the 
f te p i nd hiding places of Hindostan to be lost to trade for ever. 
oit f oth Sete Consols to-day vibrate around 73, but still the 
etia Bats clors clamour for more leeches and for more cupping 

| Yer estern patient, 
| Daya stir did so great a responsibility devolve on any 
| ity of the eee oi The financial universe is to-day at the part- 
A Xo haa q S. I have pointed out briefly, from the standpoint 
vite FE Xing a: Ut of international finance, some of the arguments 
jo ft f tios 9 taged’ currency and a mint monopoly. The 
| te of a = of our gold to India’s hoards, and the prospect 
et > Chinese S 6 per cent. Bank rate; the convulsions in 
i i oe exports es and exchanges; the ‘Yellow Peril of 
i Pana, 8 subsidised by cheap and cheaper ailver now that 


i Uy eTa of hi anal ig about. to open ; and the probability of a: 
85 gold premiums in all South America—these are 
3P2 
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but a part of the problem covered by the 
But what of India herself? The Roy 
for the purpose of an Indian inquiry, 
that all these disasters to the Occident 
of our wards. Thus the time has come for a re the }, 
of the so-called Indian ‘ gold exchange standard,’ n 

The idea of a gold standard for India jg , 


: : of i 
Indian silver currency, the rupee, should ma that g, f 
n 


Term 
; 8 of 
al Commission dee 


and it ig gt le ; Tiny 
might inure to ew | 


change, so that the Manchester exporter who sell a xed e 
against rupees should know that any 15 an his Cott 
ee 


sovereign, and also that any Bombay exporter of whést (no 
Lane, selling there for a sovereign, shall know that na to May f 
brings him 15 rupees. Before 1873 India and China ji ; 
trading with Europe, enjoyed this ‘gold standard” 
11 rupees, any 3 taels, and any 5 dollars, heal 
course to small fluctuations around their specie Points, were 
sovereign. At that time India had this gold standard a 
automatic honest silver currency; to-day she has a sak 
-gold exchange standard’ through a tampered currency, | i 
suppose no one will be found to deny that if the proposal of iy $ 
two great Republics in 1897 had given India what she had belir 
1873—namely a fixed exchange, with open mints—all chase } 
would now be happier. But to decide as to whether the clos } 
of the mints sanctioned by the Fowler Committee is ‘contuiv | 
to the interests of India,’ it is all-important that the Rol | 
Commission should acquaint us and its members with th Ẹ 
domestic economics of India. These economics are of the msi 
primitive and unusual nature, and their violent disruption ty if 
the refusal of the mint authorities to convert silver bullion m® | 
rupees on demand has destroyed the very warp and woof oi te p 
Indian social system. Nothing approaching the disintegrate fi 
of a fabric so extensive has ever before been perpetrated Dh | 
Government, civilised or barbarous, in the history of ye. i 
Tn all the ages before 1893 Indian thrift had taket n 
direction. The community was almost wholly agrarian, 
any food surplus beyond the family consumption was S i 7 | 
local market for silver. In the usual case this silver ee ied 
some form of coin: During the last hundred years A w 
rupee. What happened to these rupees? In this oy k 
farmer would put the sovereign of his thrift 1 2 res of 
presently would invest any surplus, or expand the “penp E 
farm operations. In India nothing of the sort was aD ati | 
In the case of the 50,000,000 sons of Islam the Saas oe 
lending money at interest either to banks or m hdl | q 
_ the case of the Hindoos, 95 per cent. of wbo 
uliterate, it would be extremely difficult for the he 


subject (AS 
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3 5 write nor read, to have any relations with a 
peit er ` there any banks. Nor, again, did the conditions 
„por WÊ : the thrifty ryot to employ his savings in farming 
pds perm a be the case here or elsewhere. There 
jand, i are subsisting on a cultivable area of 
000 Pies. Hence they had evolved this primitive 
A ital in the one and only form—namely treasure, 
en or displayed, that is, either hoarded or for oma- 
So the practice obtained in India which Mr. Mackenzie, 
ia et ne witnesses before the Silver Commission of 1876, 
pe of to that Commission : 


explained . , r; 
- ry large village there 1s a silversmith, and as soon as a man gets 
Jn every 1a 


a ss he employs the silversmith to come to his house and make 

afew TUP ts, Although the peasantry of India have poor houses, yet the 
the Der aivents they have would exceed in value the furniture and 
on & the same class of peasantry in England. 
i 


This practice of melting down rupees into bangles and anklets 
| js for a country like India, very valuable from the standpoint 
(tits Government. Thefts of bangles must needs be violent 
| md visible dacoity, so that the melting habit limits crime and 
} conomises police. Again, it makes for sobriety. The man with 
apee is likely to find his way to the grog-shop, but he is not 
likely to cut a bangle off his wife’s arm when tempted to drink. 
“But what is of all the most important, this system of bangling 
} ly melting down coins made prices in India, the prices of all 
| commodities, as also the rate of wages, absolutely immobile over 
lng periods. Look at the drain of silver to India between 1855 
ad 1870. The present silversmith demand for the metal is 
| ig cote of the whole, and was probably not much 
E. i The total production of silver from the world’s mines 
we) ®t Or by the Silver Commission of 1876 to be-less than 
| F oa k sterling. India in those fifteen years absorbed, 

l to the Commission, more than 29,000,000. ster- 
i ʻi silver, and yet, subjected to this remarkable in- 
rt ea ae India, and indeed in all Asia, had sere 
| tat this a a Gold and Silver Commission of ae = 
G ees from 1874 ; case. The India Office index ee Fe 

PM of silver ara. 1893, during all the years in which the g 
; toye no ri Was falling from 58d. an ounce to 30d. an ounce, 
IRN me e of rupee prices in India but an actual fall (from 
f Wing, 105 in 1874 to 104 in 1893). In China, again, 
YB jumbers of the twenty leading Chinese staples, pre- 
A -e x etmore of Shanghai from the trade returns of 
4 - aritime Customs, show an actual fall of silver 
yg" “2 aggregate index number of 2000 in 1873 to 1934 
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Such, given free coinage, had been What yy 
scribed as the ‘ perversity ’ of the rupee, the tael 
The reason we can now see. The more prosper cù 
in India the greater also the contraction of i a the tay | 
the melting down of coin. It was an immense UrTeney ths 
administration such as that in India or Ching pes nd 
immovable rate of wages and a fixed standard bon putai g i 
and receipts. We are all painfully aware, just the or Payne 
the almost unprecedented commotion in prices ain jS, lop 
living—the great fall in prices between 1873 a ie Cost 
index number 100 to 60) and the great rise between i (i 
1912 (from 60 to 85)—has added to the anxieties both Be a 
latures and of Executives from Suez to the Golden Gate Lege 

Thus to recognise the catastrophe which has overtaken 
masses of the Indian people we must never lose sight of i 
fact that their one and only security, equally against the Visitation 
of famine and of the tax-collector and the moneylender a 
the silver bullion of their tiny hoards. The community wash 
two classes, an educated minority, perhaps 2 per cent., whe 
education permitted them to become moneylenders; the othe 
98 per cent., all the evidence given before all the Com 
missions goes to show, are the most enslaved debtors in th 
world. The ordinary rate for short loans, as stated by wits 
after witness called before this Commission, now ranges from 
20 to 100 per cent., and the universal security for ths 
loans is either silver or gold in the form of ornaments 
Before the mints closed it was of course impossible for shrofs 


Oo 
» and be 


* Mr. Sundara Iyer, delegated by the Madras Government to give Be 
before the Commission, has written a most important memorandum, oa i 
published in the Report already issued. It is indeed difficult to oara z 
value of both the memorandum and this gentleman’s examination, % a t 
evidence of Mr. Dunbar, of the great Bank of Bengal, and Mr. Hunley a 
Bank of Madras. The following is an extract from Mr. Tyo E ter cee 
(p. 624-15) : ‘A Hindu cannot alienate, either by will or by ee tf 
any portion of his property to provide for his wife, daughters, 0T is joe 
son as soon as he is born gets an interest in the property, iff 
such alienation. In many cases alienations have been impeach ting the 
years after. . . . The only way the law is evaded is by DEN i d 
with jewellery, which becomes their personal property- - -+ By d have abst 
marriage of the girl in an ordinary middle-class family she vou s 
about 50 to 100 sovereigns at least. This is a provision, 4s 
be attached even for the husband’s or the family debts. - - “4 traders Me 
marriage even gold vessels are presented. . . . Two of our bigg ical pei 
insolvent recently; every article went into the hands one ess 0 
But the assets of the traders which were exempt from the proc ths 8 
were the jewels of the wife and daughters. In one case, oa es we 
insolvency, the jewels of the wife were valued at 1,000,000 xup? help in? va 
puts by a portion of his savings in the form of jewels. It may "These aye 
money, and if his business fails his family is provided ie can gi p 
forces that are in operation, and every sovereign which a R 70 P tae | 
goes to the melting-pot, or waite ite turn to go. (18) Neat A of Jam 
population of India is agricultural. The first two instalm 


j cou 
e jewels iio 
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y such rates even from the most ignorant, 
age any peasant could send his bullion 
ts, and any tola of 180 grains of silver 
o him a rupee. The knowledge that the 

and free to all of course kept the greed and the 
mi Was he usurer within narrow bounds. But, now that 


s ' gpt = closed, there can be no doubt that in times of 
pint 


ario $ 
ded back t 


Rage wold. o. 
ysurers A Biota a single incident, one of ten thousand recur- 


Let 7 ihat must recur again, at every time of famine. 
ring. Pa to be sitting in the gallery of the Senate at 
pee in 1899, listening to a debate, when one of the 
Washing Idaho read a letter giving in much detail the 


g from z 
is facts. The writer, a well-known merchant at Garden 
0 te) 


Reach, Calcutta, since dead, gave the facts at first hand and 
over his own signature. The North-West famine of 1897 was at 
its worst, when the headman of two villages near Allahabad 
brought all the village ornaments to that city to buy food. The 
id man, during previous famines, had come and gone on the 
ame errand. In 1897 he brought silver of the weight of 2000 
wlas, expecting as before to procure 2000 rupees. But the 
mints had been closed to free coinage, a fact which conveyed 
1 meaning whatsoever to this missioner on his errand of life 
and death, yet he learned to his dismay that the best, indeed 
hofs \ the only, offer for his 2000 tolas was 600 rupees from 
af ‘local shroff, and this he was obliged to accept. How 
sins | MY actual lives, yielded up in an agony of suffering, were 
nieh f "otesented by the difference between 2000 rupees and 600 


jit F } . 
i mess In a country where one anna suffices to preserve life for 
? 


anti? ff Pid before the h 


al the harvest begins. . . . The Presidency banks do not lend money 
è security o 


the chea : immovable property. . . . The only convenient, the popular, 
Ils are ee A M raising loans is by the pledging of jewels. ... The 
ion atten to a different town, and the money raised in half an hour 
"nls he iny, ae or witnesses. The result is whenever the landowner gets a 
man ee sit in jewels. It gives a status to his wife, proclaims her a rich 
he wants 8 peace and happiness at home, and he can raise as much money 


Mreney ag p asurer of the Bank of Bengal, says: ‘I am opposed to a 
Tug to the ot required in India and as a wasteful and expensive luxury. 
ds of the duestion ‘Have the banks made any serious effort to attract the 
eat we Mr. Dunbar replies ‘The Bank of Bengal used to offer 
ly Rests for twelve months. We got far more than we could 
Tis sian 1s, Mr. Dunbar proceeds to say, ‘any amount of funds in 
cat of see Y that rupees are locked up by Government. If we could get 
ya that if o there would be no necessity to import sovereigns. (8108) 
Bing : <vernment lent its balances there would be no need or occasion 

~ We . rom abroad?’ We want rupees, and we cannot import 


Y ato locked wrt Sovereigns and “‘ Councils,” but it is rupees we want, 
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one day? ‘The writer of this letter, which ; 
Senate thrilling with indignant interest, added th Tead w P 
self expostulated with the shroff because of the at he had v ; 
paid to a man whose errand was itself so mj weet p i 


Se y 3 Miserable 
replied ‘ Why lecture me; why not lecture Your Sirka | 
not close the mints! What use is that silver to Itkar9 lal 
it? I cannot eat it.’ Of the terrible Southern i P l i 
I learn the following facts from the Mint R amine of wi 
> eports for th "iy k 
In May of 1877 only 1100 rupees were coined at th at Yee | 
mint from ornaments. In December the coinage rises i Bong ” 
then for the following September, when the eei 10, f 
more awful grip on the people, the coinage from or oH | 
1,900,000 rupees. For the year 1878 at this single ml 
12,000,000 rupees were coined from ornaments. The n | 
remarks ‘The statement probably indicates with a wi 
accuracy the commencement, progress, and severity of r \ 
present famine and the effect it has had upon those influence’ | 
Truly a grisly record! Read next this despatch of the Goren. A 
ment of India (C. 8840, par. 13) : l 
“We may mention that nearly the whole of the silver em f 
sumption in India before 1893 was supplied by melting dm } 
rupees.’ It is not strange that an economist so eminent as tt f 
late Sir Robert Giffen, protesting against all this malpractie. f 
should be constrained to conclude his letter to The Times Ma 18 f 
1898) with these words : 


=- 


The highest political issues are also involved. One of the most dar S 
gerous things for a Government to do is to tamper with the people's ma 
Is it certain that the Indian Government can go on long with its a [ 
ideas regarding money without producing the gravest complications 4 | 
government of India ? | 


And all this tragedy and dishonour because in 18938 w 
of wealthy nabobs, their life’s work done at forty, ue a 1 
to remit home at the rate of 16d. rupees worth K wf 
exchange) 9d., took advantage of the ignorance z opl | 
cence of the Government of Mr. Gladstone. When t to ms | 
had first been mooted, in 1876, it was investigated o poisi” | 
expert Commission that has been empanelled, ® > l 
which included Mr. Goschen, Mr. Giffen, and 


3 ht ev 
Balfour. The plan was unanimously rejected, : ee of © 
denounced. In June 1879, in a speech mm we ratulate 
mons, Mr. Goschen said ‘I am glad to Gone resist! 


Majesty's Ministers on having had the ME gt | 

proposals of the Indian Government, proposals w : m ind ie E 
to have been made.’ This eminent authority 00 00! i 
why, if the inflow into Europe, with its a pom pl 
tants, of six hundred millions sterling of new 8° 
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digo had b 
iver into 


een so Vitalising, should not a much smaller 

Asia, with its 800,000,000, be equally stimu- 
of 51 er trades—a question that was unanswerable at 
al h demands an answer from this Commission, and 
l be answered save in one way on all the shores 


ime e clamour to close the mints of India and thus to 
+ class Over, stripped and bound, to the money- 
to which demand our statesmen have weakly yielded, 
ue have been scrutinised with the utmost suspicion. The 
ought tO who urged it on the Viceroy may have been, and no 
merchants, the aristocracy of their class and those of the longest 
doubt ye Indian trade ; they were the very men who, his officials 
gervi? F knowing nothing about currency problems, the Vice- 
poer turn to for advice. But look at the dimensions of 
nI ned self-interest! A crore of rupees is not in these 
Pe a large fortune to retire on, even at forty. But its remit- 
tance home at the artificial rate of 16d. rather than its 
pullion rate 10d. makes a difference to the remitter of a 
quarter of a million sterling on the transaction. Ten thousand 
a year! Who that has wandered through this world’s ways 
doubts, when ten thousand a year for the nabob and a “gold 
brick? for the native weight one scale, and the Ten Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule the other, which scale is bound to 
kick the beam ? 
On these great moral issues the Royal Commission is bound 
to offer some explanation satisfactory to our national conscience. 
It ought not to go out that the reforms at hand are merely a 
recognition of the danger of the drain of gold to city interests 
and of the catastrophe which has overtaken Consols since the 
‘gold exchange standard’ was declared by the Fowler Com- 
mission. The Royal Commission includes men of ability with 
long experience of Indian affairs. Three years since, the writer 
Yas asked to give evidence at Washington before the National 
R tag Commission on the then recent collapse of the silver 
h resulted from the total cessation of silver De 
Sdi z the Government of India. The great fall z a e 
ied 2 aes Asia had, as the United States Consuls exp/ainee, 
dental all the Trans-Pacific export trades, and had thus ae 
to ‘to see the United States balance of trade and con cae 
Ding panic in 1907. Senator Teller, the Nestor ofta 
on, put this question to me: 


QN instead 
o keeping p POSS, as was the case in India, that our people here, S 
it on ee eir gold in the banks in coin, melted down the coin and ee 

Government 3 bs for safe keeping. Supposing we had a famine, and the 


osed our mints to the free coinage of gold, and sold a coined 
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gold dollar not for its weight in gold but for Perhaps ty: Noy 

gold, and that our people proceeded to die from the aria its vei 

by our officials for the coins with which they bought PEO Price wt ih 

exactly what the Government of India has done by ey ise foo ii 

there, under similar conditions, be great unrest in the Unites ate! fea 
h ates? i 


In replying to a question of mine in the House fc 
(May 17, 1911), Mr. Montagu said that the Re. Comm 
death-rate for the period 1890-99 was 39 nee Indian 
for the two famine years 1897 and 1900 it haq been 36 000, Dnt 

` 1000, an excess of deaths during the tw : and 38 9) 
per , an exc ing the two famine years amon. 
ing to more than the entire population of Ireland. Ton 

To Senator Teller’s above question I could find no sat 
answer, nor I believe can any member of the Royal Co 
If this is the case, then it is all-important that E 
should in future refuse to appear in the witness chair bef 
any foreign Currency Commission. Such questions as those ‘ 
not questions which should go by default. And what the a 
Royal Commission will do well to remember is that the Tiin 
mints were closed in 1893 because the Simla authorities were 
stampeded by rumours, sheer fictions, as to what was to happen 
immediately at Washington. The report was sedulously spread 
abroad that Congress was about to repeal the silver purchases 
clauses of the Sherman Act. There was no word of truth in 
this, but it did duty, and thus the mints were closed in order 
to carry India over a temporary crisis which it was declari 
would bring the exchange value of the rupee to 6d. But i 
Was never intended that for all time to come the whole credit 
system of India and the only accumulated wealth of its native 
myriads should be written down, just when most needed, some 
66 per cent. So recently as September 1899 Lord Curzon, 
the Viceroy, acquiescing at Simla in the gold exchange standard 
recommendations of the Fowler amateurs, said : 


isfactory 
mmission, 
nglishmen 


: ; ion of 
We do not tie our hands by taking this step, for while the adoption A 


The currency of a country should be the currency = India 
use by its citizens. Although we have poured gold ee ovel: 
as through a hose, it is as unfamiliar and unpopular “Dunbar 
Not one transaction in ten thousand is in gold. ME minti 
points out that while the Government Treasuries Oe ps ot 
against silver in every possible way, transferring ba fer? of 
the banks at one third the rate they charge for tr 


fa 
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Mr. Hunter 5 banks is with rupee notes, 20 per cent. 
doe gq rupees, 5 per cent. only with gold, which is 
with come to the shroffs to melt down. All this tampering and 
ried with d the dishonour to British rule, in order to force a 
a people who will never accept it; and if 
form 0 that acceptance would be just the death-blow of our 
) we 
Western a , that there are forces at work to continue all 
g valk delia wrong other than official ignor d publi 
> g and wrong O er an oficial ignorance and public 
ns ioe have been, for a quarter of a century, speculations 
ot profitable nature resulting from esoteric knowledge 
r ae movements in the silver market. Who made the 
profit in the vast gamble which drove the sterling price of nearly 
g) crores of rupee paper from 116 to 98 when the Indian 
mints closed? ‘The knowledge of the intentions of the Secretary 
af State as to the immediate future of silver is at any time worth 
millions. Mines, railways, harbour and terminal trusts, cotton 
and jute mills, the shares of a thousand scattered corporations, 
melodiously respond even as the harp strings to a skilful hand. 
But what does the public know as to all this, excepting their 
losses, which they are taught to regard just as they regard the 
season’s cycles. Whereas actually a ‘boom’ in silver, and still 
more a crash in the silver market—these are to-day the mighty 
prizes of la hawte finance. That is why the silver question is 
at once so infinitely important and so infinitely difficult to settle. 
Look at the cataclysm caused by the closing of the mints in 
1893, when silver fell some 35 per cent. inside a month. 
Look at the warning note we had at that time from a 
member of the great house of Rothschild, a house that by tradi- 
tion hates all these financial orgies by which the unscrupulous 
elt Baron Alfred de Rothschild was one of Great Britain's 
Mesentatives at the last Monetary Conference at Brussels in 
He there said to the assembled delegates : 


u aa, I need hardly remind you that the stock of silver in the 
aks mated at some thousands of millions, and if this Conference 
it the nont arriving at definite results there may be a depreciat 
* mo meek oH that commodity frightful to contemplate, and out of ye 
inposib] Y panic might ensue, the far-spreading effect of which it 18 | 
® to foretell. 


Only ‘ 
tiem, three months later this ‘depreciation . - - frightful to 


as te : : oar lia, the 
While a _ Showed itself in a bank panic in Austra , 

tiS hird of the entire railway mileage of the United States 
° Teceivers’ hands. Truly the men to whom it 18 given 
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to play on the world’s silver market need no alch : 
indefinite enrichment ! MY for the j 
And the more the basic question of the supply of it 
for silver is scrutinised the more fatuous will appear and eman 
all this tampering with the Indian currency. Theses hay ety 
never has been, there never will be, any excess of a s ther | 
metal is allowed to flow freely to the Eastern mings 
the key to unlock the latent trades of Asia anq of At Silver jg | 
The danger in 1893 of a fall in the Indian exchange a ak 
short-lived danger, occasioned by the synchronic action a buta 
demonetisation of three Great Powers—the UR ya { 
France, and Germany. Embarrassing though the T tates, ; 
momentarily was for the book-keeping of the Government of a 
and inconvenient no doubt to a handful of Indian ae ; 
who wanted to bring their silver fortunes home in gold “it 
a ee $ > , ad 
official India kept cool the whole problem would, years ago, hav 
adjusted itself, and the rupee reverted to its old exchange of 
11 to the sovereign. For the industrial consumption of the 
beautiful white metal increases every day. In 1905 it Was 
30 per cent. of the total production ; in 1909 50 per cent., and in 
1911 it was 64 per cent. (143,768,500 ounces). The gross pro- 
duction of silver from 1905 to 1911 was 1,379,277,040 ounces; 
India’s consumption was 708,133,300, leaving a balance of 
671,148,740 ounces, of which we can earmark all but 5,000,000 
ounces as converted into subsidiary silver coins by the various 
nations. Now, for the ten years before the Fowler Committee 
interfered with the normal demand for silver, the drain of goli 
to India, which was about the normal drain of gold for the las 
century, had been only 27,000,0001. For the subsequent thirteen 
years of Indian gold standardism the drain has been about 
170,000,000. If, then, India had not been forced to draw gold, 
who can question but that as always before she would bave 
drawn silver in place of the 138,000,000 of these excess 
sovereigns? In other words, India would have taken ge 
_ her great favourable trade balances some 800,000,000 oe 
more silver than she did. Any such demand would 2 
merely have scraped the silver market bare but woul 
sent all the silver dollars of the United States, and ed? 
five-franc pieces of the Latin Union, into the melting P° 
remittance to Asia. 
SE Moreton FRewe™ 


` Brede Place, Sussex. 
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riter ïs one of those persons who consider it highly 
srobable that Shakespeare was at first a mere pen-name of 
Dens, and regard Shakspere, Shaxper, or Shakysper—easily 
mistaken for Shakespeare—as the usual patronymic from birth 
to death of an illiterate actor: he thinks, moreover, that there 
must have been some sort of understanding between the poet and 
ihe actor (resembling perhaps that between Aristophanes and 
the actor Callistratus), and conjectures that it may have covered 
proprictary rights or shares in theatrical ventures. 

When and how I came by such views can be of little or no 
interest to anyone but myself. To prevent misconception, how- 
„ever, it may be well to explain that my conversion dates from 
1884-5. An essay of mine (Shakespeare-Bacon, Sonnenschein, 
1900) belonging in substance to 1885, would have been published 
long before the date of actual publication but for the appearance 
of a portent called the Great Cryptogram, which put me 
out of love with the subject. My earliest suspicions were sug- 
gested not by heretics—Mr. W. H. Smith, Lord Campbell, Lord 
ae and the rest—whose opinions were absolutely unknown 
Wau’, but, if memory serve, by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps and the 
Bee aksjere Society (of which I must have been an early 
ae foe 1885, I have tried to keep in touch with what 
ikea as had to say for itself and against us. Some of our 
Or ae i egard Ben Jonson as their prophet. To him they fly 
W TN p comfort. They throw his sayings at our heads 

thespear A get a chance. In the index to Mr. Lang's 
lame eis, acon and the Great Unknown (1912) Ben Jonson s 
o Mr. mee More space than even Shakespeare’s. According 
man) was S Ib 1s easy to prove that Will (i.e. the Stratford 
Were true Cognised as the author by Ben Jonson.’ If this 
Fast 59 far ere would be no Shakespeare question at all, none at 
Whose nA am concerned. But it is not true. Ben Jonson 
‘Peare is ae A ought to be familiar to all students of Shake- 
he to assert ae what lawyers would call a difficult witness, 
JE ihe e questi at he is on the side of orthodoxy is simply to 
| Whe ha 10n. Some of Mr. Lang’s admirers will have it 

; ‘rushed Mr. G. G. Greenwood much as a motor-car 
965 
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might crumple up a bicycle. But a reading of Ņ 
leaves me in doubt whether Mr. Greenwood’s n 
(The Shakespeare Problem Restated) are anywhere 


Ay. Dano a 
J ae § booy | 


Shaken, ai 


1 í 
Greeny, 60 is E 


$ aps Wher 
1M Puting 
so lenient to Baconians. He explains, or would like A È a 
the Baconian views of Lord Penzance and Judge Webb as a 
due to senile decay. How he accounts for the views a : 
: ord 
Campbell, Mr. George Bidder, Q.C., and others of less note does 
not appear. When an unfamiliar theory happens to be at gip 
with a popular one, the habit of thinking and calling an opponent 
infatuated or more than half mad is easily caught. Bacon dil 
not escape it, but he took care to give it a turn which savel it 
from mere brutalité. In his day two notable theories were at 
loggerheads, the Ptolemaic and the Copernican, with Galileo for 
the Copernican Achilles. Convinced that the Sun moved round 
the Earth, Bacon smiled at his opponents for doubting the 
immoveability of our planet and dubbed them ‘ car-men,’ ‘tere 
aurigas,’ chauffeurs in other words. No student of The 
Advancement of Learning (1605), written be it remembered 
when Bacon was fully mature, will be surprised at this. Bacon 
avowedly took ‘ all knowledge for his province,’ and The Advance: 
ment is a comprehensive survey of that province—as Bacon 
understood it.: Of mathematics he probably knew little ot 
nothing. It is an open question whether Induction owes A 
thing to the Novum Organum. His acquaintance with a 
phenomena of nature (as distinct from human nature) Wi 
derived for the most part from poets and men of letters. F 
significant still, his splendid natural gifts were not adap 
scientific research. His true province in short was (1) 
above all poetry. And here it may not be amiss to note : 
John Dryden’s appreciation of Shakespeare—in whom, a 
are to be found ‘all arts and sciences, all moral an 
philosophy ’—coincides as closely as may be with the 
estimate of Bacon, and (2) that Shakespeare seems to an 
of one mind with Bacon upon the motion of the Sun 
Earth. «an sides py 
With the tons of printed matter on the Ba oi o 
acquaintance has always been of the smallest. In Si j 
phlet by Sir E. Durning Lawrence, that gontemaa the pois 
of a newspaper called The Tailor and Cutter labou 
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ficiently obvious, that the figure which does duty as 
ready , ze to the first folio of Shakespeare must have been meant 


ptisp!® 
4 p caricature. ure theory is 
for spat the Shakespeare theory is needs no telling. It ig 
ed in Biographies, Lives and so forth within the reach of 
deve 


oe Bacon theory on the other hand is still in the rough, 
«You may well say that! ° an opponent exclaims. ‘ You Baconians 
differ amons yourselves ere ae ve as you differ from us. 
With some of you it is an article of faith that Bacon looked for 
iame (poetical) to after ages, and took unheard-of pains to secure 
it. Baconians who hunt for ciphers, key-numbers and so forth, 
not only in books, but even under the river Wye, belong to this 
dass, You on the contrary have convinced yourself, I know 
not how, that Bacon intended his secret to die with him. 
What are we to do? How can we help thinking that there is 
no such thing as a passably authentic Baconian theory?’ My 
aquaintance with Baconians, I reply, is far too limited to justify 
any important attempt at sketching an authoritative theory. My 
object is less ambitious. It is to set down, as briefly and simply 
as possible, by way of introduction to Ben Jonson, certain 
probable constituents of a reasonable Baconian theory : 

f (a) Shakespeare was a pseudonym adopted by Bacon to mask 
his personality whenever he created or ‘ made’ for the stage. 

(0) The date at which Bacon gave up writing for public 
theatres coincided pretty nearly with the beginning of his rise 
to high place in the State. 

io the year 1623 (if not earlier) Bacon’s friends and 
sll un Siti. have become very uneasy about the fate of his 
fi ie a tee plays. These plays had long been hidden away 
est le F eye. What if the veil should never be lifted? 
must havo F d happen, publication, and the sooner the better, 
conditions ee eagerly desired by all lovers of literature. The 
Would be one a ou unpromising. Softened by misfortune, Bacon 
it in the eo © entreaty, and publication just then would put 
tlicaey to iie r of influential friends to minister with perfect 
ined, in aoa urgent needs of the fallen man, old, weak, 
ite could be f a very subject of pity.’ Provided that his true 
ter Who haq or ever kept from contact with the ‘family ` of 
n once been his ‘ mistress,’* his consent or rather 
ftese : Jonson’s ¢ 


tates © such ag ensure of Poetry in his day, for being ‘a meane Mis- 


ih 4 ee > her Ane wholly addicted themselves to her; or given their 
th q amily. They who have but saluted her on the by. .- - 


on 3 
i te F ae for, and advanced in the way of their own professions, 
Obey OU.” the Gospel, beyond all they could have hoped without 


E striking means, I take it, that Jonson had in his eye Bacon and 
examples of Poetry’s generosity, and himself as a shining 
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; VSTOLy “Crates B a 
thing had to be done and that quickly, if it wag Polk thy ad 
0 


use to the great man who, to quote Jonson’s Discover aay | 
‘filled up all numbers, and performed that in our tonet had Į 
may be compar’d or preferr’d either to insolent Greece as ‘ Which 
Rome. No considerable help was to be looked for frome nee , 
himself. The lie downright was to be avoided if possible: jy 
the motive being perfectly clean, economy of truth and gre | 
of untruth were neither of them barred. The pseudonym E F 
ready to hand, and the players Heminge and Condell wer E i 
likely to deny their names to any prefatory matter Whatever | 
which the editor might think fit to invent. 
(d) Among the notable persons who openly interested then. | 
selves in the publication of the First Folio were the Halo ẹ 
Pembroke, the Earl of Montgomery, and Ben Jonson. Butitis f 
safe to say that they were not the only promoters of the ude- ff 
taking, and in my opinion King James (himself a poet in days 
gone by), Prince Charles, and some alter ego of Bacon’s (possibly — 
Sir T. Mathews) were of the number. 
(e) A private printing press may have been among the tools 
habitually employed by the author. Heminge and Condell m 
the First Folio are made to say: ‘ We have scarce received from A 
him (Shakespeare) a blot in his papers.’ As an allusion to the Nj 
use of a press this statement would pass muster. It oe 
the prefatory matter, thoroughly Jonsonian, which eae n 
have served as receptacle for what he preferred to put upoo 
shoulders than his own. nd 
(f) As for Shakspere—the man who emerged from ive 
turned to Stratford somehow and somewhen—he gDr 7 musi 
was a nobody outside Stratford, and by the yea! 1 4 sort | 
have been almost forgotten even there, except a8 ® Se itn f 
fellow who, having made money in London, had ee yo ifs 
Stratford with a view to enjoying the congenial s00 pobi 
artless natives. His Apotheosis probably began WI | 
cation of Jonson’s own Ode. as ee 
‘Guesswork!’ exclaims one. ‘ Mere figments O° si 
saysanother. Well, where is the theory which does 2° 
such material? Take away from any ortho oz 
Shakspere all figments of somebody’s brain, 
According to Professor Saintsbury, “ almost all t 


her O 
illustration of her meanness. As for the prosperous. burg 
he was not in the picture, for Jonson was treating of poets: 
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is shreds and patches of tradition, if not positive 
Amongst the stuli that was not dreamwork, is a 
jen ; snoroughly expressive of the prosperous burgher that 
alg wil Pe One other objection from a different quarter 
ssp J here. Many Baconians find it inconceivable that 
ay be n0 anito can have been meant to be perpetual. I join 

Ae ea there, and some of the considerations that sway 
isle poe” (1) No inconsiderable portion of Shakespearean 

g are t ae was writlen under conditions which—to say the 
getire not make for edification or lasting utility of any kind, 
stl ght of perpetuating the memory of his authorship of 
othing of the Sonnets) could not fail to be 
ant to Bacon. Indeed if that authorship had been matter 


Dy 


Psu 


profession. 
before the heyday of youth was over—that English for all higher 


purposes Was destined to go under to Latin, (4) The attitude of 
men of science towards himself and his methods had probably 
wavinced him that an avowal of purely imaginative work would 
sriously handicap his Great Instauration. (5) Finally, he may 
be supposed to have counted on decanting much matter of per- 
manent utility—matter apt ‘to come home to men’s business and 
bosoms ’—out of plays into essays. Take Hamlet for instance; 
treat it with a single eye to conduct, and you will have for your 
jus: ‘They do but,trifle with themselves, that labour in past 
\\ matters. There is no man doth a wrong for the wrongs sake; 
tt thereby to purchase himself profit, or pleasure, or 
į Mow, or the like. Therefore why should I be angry with a 
i on for loving himself better than me? And if any man 
$ : do wrong merely out of ill nature, why? Yet 
1 he ut like the thorn, or bryar, which prick and scratch because 
| ines do no other. . . . Vindictive persons live the life of 
E an pro as they are mischievous, so end they unfortunate. 
a e Hamlet, once possessed by the devil of revenge, 
F ident ae of Upas, and perishes at last the victim of a sorry 
Wy which Ta (let me add) is not the only Shakespearean 
E ti ee to have been thus treated by Bacon. 
PF Terents on at we Baconians, differing as we do from our 
f tome. p 2 8° Many points, should agree with them so entirely 


t Teper ; Supreme importance of the testimony of Ben Jonson. 
e0 z ndeed is mainly concerned with two of his utterances, 

the First Folio and the Prince’s Masque: Both the 
d, 1629 giler belong in point of composition to the same 
~: We will begin with the Masque, completed no 


ew = . . 
Yu, Uyy months earlier than the Ode. In my opimion they 
oe es 3 
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were Vital parts of one great scheme of w 
Shakespeare, was the subject. 

The genesis of the Prince’s Masque was 
wise: assuming that Bacon was bent on disown; 
the publication of them, however gener ae i 

I 5 ’ generous in intenti 
best be only a left-handed compliment to him, a 2 co 
the scheme was to yield any true satisfaction to it sequent], i 
(or any suitable consolation to Bacon regardeq ag th ginati 
malicious if not disloyal persecution), it would havet ey 
for some direct (ad virum) expression, in their aan BNE seo 
possible, of love and admiration for their hero. A prin Persons i 

. k 2 Fi i rat a. ce bro a 
up in the court of James the First would be Sure to deci ugh 

Masque was the thing and Ben J at tdle thy 
a g n Jonson the man, \ 
audience would necessarily be select and discreet (Court int te 
being potent), the risk of disclosure was not serious: and a 
it had been, Jonson’s skill would have been equal to the tay 
hoodwinking any probable audience. On this occasion ia 
helped cunning. In the nick of time, George Wither, a ‘pn. 
digious pourer forth of rhime,’ happened to publish a volume! 
Satirical Essays in rhyme, with a ridiculous dedication of the 
thing to himself as patron and protector. This I fancy gare 
Jonson just what he wanted—a red herring to draw across the 
scent. 

The Prince's Masque had another, and for our purpose fit 
more significant title—Time Vindicated to Himself and Hi 
Honours. Time, no Time of long ago, but the age that was then 
passing, had been slandered, taxed with being mean and dul Ñ 
and sterile, and the intention of the Masque or Pageant ws! | 
refute these calumnies in presence, not of an inquisitive worl, 
but of Time’s living ornaments (as well as himself). If ue į 
speak true, it was presented on the 19th of January 16 |! 
Sunday in that memorable year which fell nearest to Bee 
birthday—presented in circumstances of unprecedented splendovi 


. . ts k 
‘ the Prince leading the measures with the French To fi 
is SU 


hich Bacon : 3 : 
a | 
Probab] i 
Yow i 

Q thi, | 


‘great Spectacle,’ not the many, but the few who uri 1 
worthy to view it. An inquisitive mob nicknamed go ct 


at once begins to heckle Fame. A thrasonical pen ropit 4 
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h 
oD y 
oortes? gonatiDg 


imp! nge ae Pa 
oe sa iame for not recognising their idol, while Chrono- 
(urious A has the effrontery to call her his ‘ mistress,’ and 


psti it is for her sake alone that he ‘ revells so in rime.’ 


oai ig admirers. Let worthy names alone.’ Chrono- 
pee furious, brags of his popularity, and appeals to The 
pastis 7 ‘come forth . - - and now or never, spight of Fame, 
Curious > The stage direction here runs: ‘At this, the 
in.’ The first Mute, an elephantine creature, meant 
so for Jonson himself, is about to bring forth a ‘ male-Poem 

of course ; y , ; 
that kicks at Time already.’ (J onson’s Ode to Shakespeare 
ras probably being ruminated, if not written, at the very time 
that this ‘“male-Poem’ was struggling to be born.) The second 
| Mute, a quondam J ustice—reminding one of Justice Clement in 
| Jonson's earliest comedy—is in the habit of carrying Chrono- 
mastix about ‘in his pocket ’ and crying ‘O happy man to the 
mong party, meaning the Poet, where he meant the subject.’ 
(This I take for a hint at the confusion of mind that must have 
existed among lovers of the drama as to who Shakespeare really 
was.) The succeeding pair of Mutes are, the one a printer in 
tisguise who conceals himself and ‘his presse in. a hollow tree, 
and workes by glow-worm light, the moon’s too open’; the other 
compositor, who in ‘an angle inhabited by ants will sit curled 
whole days and nights, and work his eyes out for him.’ The 
ifth Mute is a learned man, a schoolmaster, who is turning the 
pos of the caricature Chronomastix into Latine. (‘Some good 
es —4s we learn from his letters—were at this time engaged 
| ea Bacon’s Advancement of Learning into Latin, the 
E anguage.’) The sixth and last Mute is a ‘Man of 
| cay, cnt of Gullio in the Return from Parnassus, who 
ie ihe pees worships ‘ sweet Mr. Shakspeare, VES 
| Mens hie 2 anipse; ete. Not one of the Mutes ever 
5 f thy è x h, and all that the audience knows of them a 
| cue with rece whose function it is to connect the An 5 
| te oe ind e Masque and act as nomenclators for the elephan- 
| they ae his suite. The Mutes came, or seemed to come, 
ae of Chronomastix, in order to snub Fame for having 
- But Chronomastix himself is the pee ee 
a (ie, g em, seeing that they ignore him utterly. As fon 
i What nea the Mutes very sacl her only comment being 

i lowing pracy of Folly is here!’ 
ard on this observation (of Fame’s) comes a dance, 
3Q2 
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in which The Curious adore Chronomastix 
off in triumph. Afterwards The Curious 
one of them, addressmg Fame, asks: “ 
you this?’ Another chimes in: ‘ He 


and the 
Come 


you, has got a Fame of his owne, as well a ~? OR ge ee 
adds: ‘And these will deify him, to denr i A 
answers : ‘I envie not the Apotheosis. "Twill E Pa h 
ing of a Pompion.’ (If The Curious had sceni but de, el 
was about, a retort like this would have been eng oe Fae i jis 
into the secret. But this hint, as well as her ar let they i 
‘My hot inquisitors,’ what I am about ‘is more ha tam, 9° 
stand,’ was lost on them and they continue their PE Un, | 
Fame gets rid of The Curious at last by means of the Good 
Fiddle, who according to the stage direction ‘make § 7 a 
and drive them away.’ Den vit i 
Relieved of the presence of all who were unfit to View th: 4 
“great Spectacle’ now on the point of being exhibited ‘wihal j a 
solemnity,’ Fame at last lets herself go: ‘ Commonly (saysshj fw 
The Curious are ill-natured and, like flies, seek Time’s corrupt! fF d 
parts tc blow upon, but may the sound ones live with famea} | bi 
honour, free from the molestation of these insects.’ | fo 
The stage direction here runs: ‘ Loud musique. To wit f f 
the whole scene opens, where Saturne sitting with Vensi f d 
discovered above, and certaine Votaries coming forth below, whit | 
are the Chorus.’ i 
Addressing the King, Fame announces that Saturn (Tim) f F 
urged by Venus (emblem of affection) had promised to set fre \ T 
‘ certaine glories of the Time,’ which, though eminently fitel n 
to ‘ adorn that age,’ had nevertheless for mysterious reasons lel | 
kept in ‘ darknesse”’ by ‘Hecate (Queene of shades).’ Vemspi i 
in her word; assures Time that the liberation of the ‘oan E ; 
a “ worke (which) will prove his honour ’ as well as exceed ® A h 
hopes.’ Saturn answers her gallantly and then addres 7 
Votaries says : ‘You shall not long expect : with ease the 


TE 
come forth (that) are born to please. Looke, have you Boeno 


lights as these? ° sers F 
This is the very climax of the Masque- ‘The Me ail | 
runs the stage direction) are discovered, and that vi . pp | 
them vanisheth.’ The Votaries exclaim with rapti" 
these must sure some wonders be... - What Be bu 
had it beene, that these and such had not been oe ie 
obscured in shade! Who are the glories of the Tim 
for the light were made! ° 
(Who were these ‘glories’ whom Fa 
Jonson, and the rest had with difficulty rescu 
‘world, in whose behalf inquisitive intruders baa i 


ee | 


ee 

me, the Pr 
from 

ed é p exe 
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Pd mistakes of identity had been made, and who 
Pee were destined to piay parts in the ‘ apotheosis ’ 
i ie The only answer that occurs to me is that the 
m ‘sted essentially of a selection from among the 
cons! z who were about to figure in the First Folio, 


oct 

e i jonali Pra out of the sixteen or twenty then unpub- 

Li espe 

a LA uo ends with an exhortation to charity, the final 

they, 

a l i yords being : Man should not hunt mankind to death, 

nie, But strike the enemies of man. 

| ais iE you cans 

tani { They are your Me £ esr penal : $ 

vith And when they thickest fall, you make the Gods true feasts. 

a (Bearing in mind that Bacon was probably regarded by the 

n mdence as an ill-used man, this exhortation sorts well with 

sd shat I take to be the true interpretation of the Masque. So 

upted Boss the motto with which it opens. In that motto Martial 

eml | bids il-natured censors to leave him alone and keep their venom 

forself-admirers, persons vain of their own achievements. From 

shih | frst to last therefore Time Vindicated seems to have been 

wsi | deliberately adjusted to Bacon.) 

hich | The second part of this quasi-national scheme for doing honour 
' {o Shakespeare-Bacon falls now to be considered. The First 

Tim) $ Folio was published it would seem towards the end of 1623. 

tie Ñ Though not entered on the Stationers’ Register till November, it 

fited \ my well have been on the stocks long before that, for the diffi- 

shea culties of collecting, arranging with interested printers, editing, 

spits } adapting (The Tempest for example), and so forth, must have 

jes 5 | been extraordinary. The volume is introduced by some doggerel, 


', B Sioned‘ > . 
į "ed ‘B. I.,” which tells the reader, 


This figuro that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ; 
Wherein, etc. 


D isi 3 
L Eon and mystification, twin motives or causes of the guy 
a oats are equally the motives of this grotesque ` figure. 
ae | ase oe Were also intended to parody the doggerel inscribed 
ELE | tht mene 8 gravestone in Stratford Church may be open to 
aii at Inscription runs : - : re 


Good frend, for Jesus sake forbeare _ 
To digge the dust encloased heare; 
y Bleste be the man, etc. 

ate i 
teima by 


us Ode = I.” thaf laughter is in the air, we tum to 


self which is signed ‘ Ben : Jonson’ (not ‘B.I.’) 
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and will be found in the Appendix hereto, The p 
a significant hint that the ‘name’ Shakespe “ge 


0 
; sate are, ag di 
his ‘book’ and his ‘ fame,’ was a delicat 48 dig 


e 8ubjec 2 tti 


After having assured himself with much ado that Sh o bang, ih 
(true) name is now in no danger, Jonson prog akoy o 
him that he (Shakespeare) is alive still, “a ic to Nl, fi 
a tombe.’ Then comes the line, ‘ And though Pre ent With Fw 
Latin and less Greek,’ which is generally mie A adst Stia] p 
gorical statement that Shakespeare lacked Latin, ae sh 
should be understood as equivalent to ‘ supposing thon rere I sh 
Latin’ etc. The word ‘would’ in the next Fis, adst Sinal fo 
thence to honour thee I would not seek’) shows this (Tou f di 
reading. owt Fo 
Then come the triumphant verses in which, after havi at 
challenged ‘insolent Greece or haughtie Rome’ to prod n 
greater than Shakespeare, Jonson exclaims : es r 
Triumph my Britaine, thou hast one to showe, ( 
To whom all Scenes of Europe homage owe. I 
He was not of an age, but for all time! ig 
And all the Muses still were in their prime, fr 
When like Apollo he came forth, etc. M 
(Compare this with what Jonson wrote of Bacon not may 
years later: Bacon ‘is he, who hath filled up all numbers; ai | 
performed that in our tongue, which may be compared or pe i 
ferred, either to insolent Greece or haughty Rome. In shoi \ y 
within his view and about his times were all the wits Born ttt A) j, 
could honour a language, or helpe study. Now things daily il. } 
wits grow downe-ward, and Eloquence growes back-ward. ? h 
that hee may be named, and stand as the marke and kmet ffi 
our language. . . . Hee seemed to mee ever, by his woe į: 
of the greatest men, and most worthy of admiration the E {à 
beene in many Ages.’ The similarity between the two oe ie | k 
strikes one the moment they are brought into joxtapositio i pl i ! 
this helps to explain the exclusion of the Ode from teg | 
Workes of Ben: Jonson : 1640-1.) a 


After this rapturous outburst the mood changes 
bored by a number of didactic lines about the noi ag bold: 


; o w ; 
sweat as well as genius, ‘for a good poet’s mado E wh | 


ay 


of toil 


5 ne 5 al pi 
indicat. | 


ee ae ai 
POETENE ee E aye 
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ed at the eyes of ignorance.’ (Obviously, there- 
in view a peculiar kind of ignorance, one which 
isplayed in the First Folio would but for a 
ave put to flight. The quondam Justice of 


andish 


0 A 
foes" technic d 
re bec” 
he 2% tanding b 


piste ricated, who was wont to cry ‘O happy man to the 
‘a Ti suggests the misunderstanding in question. What 


» we to make of the ‘ stage , shaking and ‘lance’ 
moreover Jb randishing? How reconcile this punning upon 
ith the opening lines of the Ode which breathe 
pake 3 ee for ‘thy name.’ It had been difficult, short of 
forth Fr ent, to give plainer indications that Jonson was out 
i ee with a pair of names, one of them an alias.) 

A ihe heels of the lance-brandishing jest comes the passion- 
se utterance : ‘Sweet Swan of Avon, what a sight it were to 
E thee in our waters yet appeare, and make those flights upon 
the bankes of Thames, that so did take Eliza and our James’ ! 
Here suggestio falsi is carried to the verge of the lie. What 


Jonson would have us think he felt about Warwick and its Avon 


nany 
and 
ple: 
bori, 


7 
by 
ne o 
„one 


that \ 
fall 


chad 


oge 


sone thing. What he actually thought may be gathered from a 
fragment of rather later date in which he jeers at ‘Warwick 
Muses’ for choosing a ‘ Hoby-horse’ as their favourite mount— 
‘the Pegasus that uses to waite on Warwick Muses’ etc. Be 
this as it may, the ethics of the case would cause him no uneasi- 
ness, A secret had to be kept in deference to the wishes of one 


_ vhom Jonson regarded as almost the greatest and most admir- 


able of men, one too whose right to an incognito no living man of 
itters was likely to dispute.) 
Jonson’s yearning to see Shakespeare once more ‘upon the 


bankes of Thames’ is suddenly arrested by a vision. Turning 


pum eye upwards and catching sight of the constellation 
ae he affects to be thrilled by the conceit that Shakespeare 
mi i a tamorphosed, ‘ advanced’ to a higher sphere— the 
„phere? as he calls it. (The Ode belongs, as has been said, 


E to l 9. 
ie 23. Some ten or a dozen years earlier, Shakspere, 
i back humdrum Stratford to London and poetry, had turned 


OOST n the Capital. If this yearning had been uttered in 
Stina ee of 1622-23, it might have been meant for the 
Ne Binal So with the vision and the thrill, if we could 
ston “d them to 1616-17, they would have provoked no 


Taming b a as things: stand, question is inevitable. Had the 


| met en kept under since 1612, and why? The vision too 


brill, what had they to do with the testator of 1616? 


3 ore J; : 
i "tration "e likely than that Jonson had in his mind the social 


tagio „Wonderful man who long before 1623 had broken 


Wa sie sa Fak 
Be fo nd, doffed his singing robes, and taken leave of 
r ever?) D dD 
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The Ode closes on a note akin to des | 
of Poetry ever since Shakespeare had ceased to enrich o Cati 
it. A similar note, it will be remembered, mana an bed 
Jonson’s appreciation of Bacon: ‘ Now things q ae ci 4 
grow downe-ward, and Eloquence growes back- wa fal]: vs | 
again the thoughts of Jonson were evidently runnin ete, Bey 
speare ; for with Jonson Eloquence wag Poetry a on Shaky, 
speak by the book—Poetry was ‘ the most prevailing a her | 
and of the most exalted Charact.’ 5 Ofer, | 

The contention of this article may be Compressed ; | 
sentence : The Prince’s Masque and the famous Ode ae on | 
gpeare were a signal act of homage in two parts to one = hake, | í 
that man Francis Bacon. The proposition does not adn Į 
demonstrative proof. High probability is all that ig anne i 
if the claim be rejected the fault is with the advocate. a 


pair at the 


= 


PostscRIPT.—It has occurred to me before now that the 
endowment of a couple of research scholarships might hasten, P 
settlement of the Shakespeare question, provided that all roving l 
after cyphers, cryptograms, and so forth, were barred. If afr } 
other persons would combine to raise for ten years or so 600) ia 
a year, divisible between two researchers of either sex, I woll } 
willingly share the burden. i j 

Candidates for the scholarships should be familiar wh } 
Shakespeare, Jonson, satirists like Hall, and of course wii f 
Bacon, or rather with his earlier (acknowledged) writings. Sach 
students will not need to be told that Bacon was a mast af 
many styles, able almost without effort to suit his manner tothe i 
object in view. í 

As the investigators will have to do with Ma amei 
Nature, often takes pains to cover up his tracks, they ™ re a 
more need of the methods of the police magistrate A | 
Naturforscher. They will also have to pay special atten 

books and MSS. published and written after Bacon $7 
France (1578), but before the upheaval preceding 
_ First’s execution, and to libraries not yet explored aan 
observers, or explored only by persons wedded to e A 
the rest, they will be under the guidance of a comm 
by the subscribers. a W gy 50" 


n, who wilt 


etm 
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APPENDIX. 
Jonson's Ode in the First Folio. 1623, 


aw no envy (Shakespeare) on thy name, 
ample to thy Booke and Fame: 
nfesse thy writings to be such, 
Man nor Muse, can praise too much. 
‘Tis true, and all mens Sirep But these wayes 
Were not the paths I ne T ae 
ceoliest ignorance on ay light, 
eich, en i sounds at best, but eccho’s right; 
Or blinde affection, which doth ne’er advance 
The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all by chance ; 
Or crafty malice, might pretend this praise, 
And thinke to ruine, where it seem’d to raise. 
These are, as some infamous baud, or whore, 
Should praise a matron. What could hurt her more? 
But thou art proofe against them, and indeed 
Above th’ ill fortune of them, or the need. 
I therefore will begin. Soule of the Age! 
The applause! delight ! the wonder of our Stage! 
My Shakespeare, rise ; I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lye 
A little further, to make thee a roome: 
Thou art a Moniment, without a tombe, 
And art alive still, while thy Booke doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 
That I not mixe thee so, my braine excuses ; 
I meane with great, but disproportion’d Muses: 
For, if I thought my judgment were of yeeres, 
I should commit thee surely with thy peeres, 
And tell, how farre thou did’st vur Lily out-shine, 
Or sporting Kid, or Marlowes mighty line. 
And though thou hadst small Latine and lesse Greeke, 
From thence to honour thee, I would not seeke 
Sa names ; but call forth thund’ring Æschilus, 
ee ioe See dead, 
To life again, to hear thy buskin tread, 
And shake a stage: or when thy sockes were on, 
ae thee alone, for the comparison 
oa that insolent Greece, or hauhtie Rome “te 
ee or since did from their ashes come. 
‘ eit my Britaine; thou hast one to showe, 
: ae all Scenes of Europe homage owe. 
An ae of an age, but for all time! : 
ae es still were in their prime, 
ie aay Pollo he came forth to warme 
Sins = or like a Mercury to charme! 
nd jo naes was proud of his designes, 
Which z : to weare the dressing of his lines! 
-As since te so richly spun, and woven so fit, 
» She will vouchsafe no other Wit. 


To dr 
Am Í thus 
While I co 
As neither 
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The merry Greeke, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not 
But antiquated, and deserted lye 

N As they were not of Natures family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all: thy Art 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the Poets matter, Nature be 

His Art doth give the fashion. And, that he 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heats 
Upon the Muses anvile: turne the same, 

(And himselfe with it) that he thinkes to frame: 

Or for the lawrell, he may gaine a scorne, i 

For, a good Poect’s made as well as borne. 

And such wert thou. Looke how the fathers face 
Lives in his issue, even so, the race 

Of Shakespeares minde, and manners brightly shines 
In his well torned, and true filed lines: 

In each of which, he seemes to shake a Lance, 

As brandish’t at the eyes of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon! What a sight it were 

To see thee in our waters yet appeare, 

And make those flights upon the bankes of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza, and our James! 

But stay, I see thee in the Hemisphere 

Advane’d, and made a Constellation there! 

Shine forth, thou Starre of Poets, and with rage, 

Or influence, chide, or cheere the drooping Stage ; 
Which, since thy flight from hence, hath mourn’d like night, 
And despaires day, but for thy Volumes light. 


Please, 


Bsn : Lonsov. 
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HE WOMEN'S PARLIAMENTARY 
FRANCHISE IN PRACTICE 


nt methods of the suffragettes may have brought the 
E parliamentary franchise into greater prominence in this 
je than would have been the case under more normal con- 
N It is unquestionable that such methods are now actively 
etarding any reform of existing laws in a way desired by all 
supporters of the women’s vote. Grave doubts have been caused 
a to the fitness of women to exercise legislative functions, and 
many side issues have been raised which are not directly germane 
io the reform, but which intensify the opposition to it. 
Moreover, it is unfortunate that the women’s vote should have 
been confused with the movement to obtain a wider basis of 
sufrage generally. The trend of democratic government is 
towards manhood and womanhood franchise. This goal has been 
reached already in some parts of the Empire. But many who 
are in favour of one reform are not in favour of the other, while 
those who desire both do not always desire their consummation 
with equal rapidity. Some, for instance, deprecate a premature 
pete of the franchise, and they do so on grounds which 
Wve nothing whatever to do with the sex question. It would 
ae clearer judgment, therefore, to separate the two issues, 
an eration would probably tell in favour of the women’s 
tll e principle once gained, further development would 
as a matter of course. 
tice aa of the women’s parliamentary franchise in prac: 
tole in the eo generally predisposes one towards the women £ 
tnpletely an nited Kingdom. At the same time, it dispera 
any e dreams of the social and political millennium whic 
© socia] ey believe will follow a reform in this oe 
= erests of women undoubtedly are more reaclly 
Vere Women can speak through the potent, if not 
dtelligible voice of th t-b There are peculiar 
I maes int 3 eo t e ballo -box. Caen 
peice, e women’s yote which show themselves 1 
P exercised e privileges and responsibilities of the franchise 
a little less fully by women than by men. In some 
1") 
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_ there is adult suffrage for both sexes, without PERG 
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cases there is an increasing disinclination to vote 
generally there is a rising percentage of both 
voters. There are no appreciable signs of Women ya; Ul 
vote in such a way as to cause divisions of sex a ut S thy, 
existing balances of the various politica] parties est, The 
disturbed at all by the large influx of new voters, HEE 
vote has been exercised most potently and with the 
independence in referenda concerning the alcohol 
New Zealand, and the religious education privil 
land. In more technical referenda concerning th 
Constitution women appear to have voted w 
as the balance of parties has been so little distu 
no sign that the judgment of either sex pre-eminently has k 
classed the other. The familiar fallacy of comparing the m i i 
brilliant of one sex with the least intelligent of the other i 
the bottom of some acrimonious discussion on both sides, 4 
balanced judgment of the facts seems to show that the women 
use the Parliamentary vote creditably, and that the adminis. É 
tion of democratic government is enriched on its social side by the $ 
inclusion of direct representation-of the women’s interests, 
The political and moral vagaries of some women in Engl f 
caused me to review my experience, extending over the whok f 
period of the inception and working of women’s franchisein J 
Australia. I also tried to obtain accurate information with regard i 
to New Zealand and to Finland. And for the benefit of thos | 
who wish to accept the Bishop of Winchester’s earnest appeal! Ñ 
for a ‘ strenuous consideration’ of the subject, I now venture i) 
review the women’s parliamentary franchise in practice. Surly i 
the last sane word has not yet been said in support of voles oi 
women. ; : Å i 
It is freely stated that the women in this country dono 
the Parliamentary vote. The same was said, and 18 ae 
Australia and New Zealand. Probably there is much a 
the statement. But I have heard men aver much the sariè ai 
with regard to their own franchise. This may be due to ê Hee 
national habit which need not be taken too seriously: | 
at the polls, both sexes, with little variation as to Prob 5 
numbers, use the privileges which some profess er ce 
want. The statistics following are based upon ome: =, of te p 
Commonwealth elections, and upon the latest electio road 
respective States for which figures are available- a pinnt q 
them. it must be remembered that in Australasia 2 ty ge aN 
a, mle 
tions of any kind. This fact gives greater, and noti leei 
to the subject under review. N z 
S5- 1 The Times, October 24, 1913. 


, but 8 
male a 


ua | 
rbed. There is T 


oxtionsl® s 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALTA. 


of Voters on the Registers who Polled at the Various Elections, 
e 
percentag COMMONWEALTH ELECTIONS. 


pe- Senate House of Representatives f 


ee A a a saat oe “| 
ae en | Men SE Tomin eo nee ae Women | 
Ta | = —— 
fee | 53.09 | 3990 56.47 aCe 
heer! 56.38 43.30 57.385 | Ad Bil, | 
= | 67.58 56.17 68.12 | 56.93 | 
| 1910 i jo NON | a. 
STATE ELECTIONS. 
Eoee E E N EG — za 
| Men Women | 
= £ | 
ee Ís | 72.1 | 
New South Wales (1907) sane 12.10 60.78 i 
Vitoria (1911) + 68.43 5912 |] 
Queensland (1912) . é : : 70.68 70.54 | 
emer OEO 60.74 43.67 | 
South Australia (1910) . 5 : 77.61 64.62 
West Australia (1911) . 3 $ TA ad. | 75.50 


Several interesting facts emerge from these figures: (1) The 
proportion of votes cast by both sexes at the Commonwealth 
elections, with the wider political issues involved, is smaller than 
in the case of the more local State elections. (2) The interest - 
taken in the Upper House although it is elective is smaller than 
= taken in the Lower House of Representatives. Both elec- 
a = taken at the same time. (3) The percentage of women 
ce generally a little smaller than that of the men. (4) The 
age 1s increasing in much the same ratio in both sexes. 


DOMINION or New ZEALAND. 


o Proporti 
7 on of Voters on the Registers Polling at Five Successive General 


Elections. 
Fereentage of Male Female Votes 
1896 Votes Recorded Recorded 
wo = oo eg (00. 76.44 
io . 5 . 78.44 74.52 
Thy Aa ee ge LOY 82.23 
nme a st see ee LE 78.26 
= 84.58 82.57 


| With 
q th r 
Í e in at to ‘the New Zealand statistics little need be 
therefore ‘nation, The women’s vote has been longer 
= sures stretching over a longer period are avall- 


yi 
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able. ‘There is no division between wider and 
is the case in Australia. New Zealand jg One Stat ete 
Dominion. Also the comparative smallness of terri 1 
access to the polls a much simpler matter in N or 


local in 


Wealth 


ve been show 


by both sexes alike. 

A great deal that has been written in Engla 
women’s franchise in Finland does not appear to be y h | 
the oficial documents of the gallant little Archduehy Ù 
indebted to my friend Professor Julio N. Reuter, of Heleni 
for accurate translations of the latest official publications 
the subject. The statistics of the use of the woren et 
stretch over four general elections, and are as follows: g 


FINLAND. 


Proportion of Voters on the Registers Polling at Four Successive General 


Elections. 
Percentage of Male Female Votes 
Votes Recorded Recorded 
1908 . : ; 3 -68.9 60.3 
1909 . : i 3 Sh, 60.5 
1910 ž . : ; S . 64.9 55.8 
LOLS ; ; : . 65.38 54.8 


In order to appreciate these figures it must be remembered 
that the Finnish Diet has only a very limited authority in purely 
local affairs, and that the repressive methods of the Russia 
Government account for the lack of interest in a Diet whos 
laws are constantly being over-ridden by the decrees of the Dum 
or set aside by the Russian administration. At the same 
it must be noted that the decrease of women voters who aie 
polled is very marked, and should be compared with the de 
in the number of women representatives in the Diet. 

With due regard to fhe peculiar conditions of Fi E 
the figures set forth appear to show that in practice Ta mel: 
their Parliamentary franchise a little less fully than not wan! 
They also show that the catch-phrase ‘ The women oa pave 
the vote’ cannot be pressed very far. Women One 
used the vote where they have got it. erat 

Another point in the discussion of the question pumi 
quently raised in England, but seldom examined, 15 t Be 
preponderance of women in Great Britain as comp esti 
other countries where the vote is used. It 1s Beltre cousti 
how much this preponderance would be reduced » manhood 
by the disentanglement from the main issue of es r re 
womanhood franchise. The women’s votes une? 


nland, all 


e 
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in lands where there is the widest basis of 


r 
oweve , 3 Aer fue 
oded ey compare as follows : 
T, 
poh! DA : 
fre Table of Voters im Relation to Sex. 
pe -g | Total Population Electoral Roll 


Women 


| 
| 
| 


Men | Women Men | 
| 
| 


| 2,296,308 | 2,128,775 | 1,186,783 | 1,071,699 | 


| 
pustrslia ihin, . | _ 531,910 | 476,558 | 321,033 | 269.009 
New Zealand (19 F | | 1,546,694 | 1,568,503 | 642,811 | 707247. 
fad (tin (uot) + 22,015,248 [28,853,842] 2O J 2a 
Grea : d 


hese figures reveal the fact, unsuspected by many in 
Bygland, that there is not such an enormous disparity between 
the sexes throughout Australia. | In those Australian States 
which have large tropical territories the men predominate. The 
total population of Western Australia, for instance, on the 31st of 
December 1911 was composed of 168,260 males and 125,873 
females—that is, the number of females to each 100 males was 
oly 74.81. But Western Australia is the one State where the 
yomen voted better than the men; moreover, the overplus of 
men in tropical Australia reduces the variation between the 
sexes in the more temperate parts of the continent. In Finland, 
however, the females distinctly predominate, and the population 
of voters works out per centum at 47.6 men to 52.4 women. 
I have somewhat elaborated these figures in order to emphasise 
ny next point, that under neither set of circumstances are there 
i ay signs of the growth of a feminist party in politics, nor even 
au appreciable alteration in the balance of existing political 
les, 
one my own observation in Australia I am inclined to 
ae 2 Labour vote has proportionately gained more by 
i becau eng franchise than has that of any other party. This 
Peis the wives and daughters of working men, speaking 
$ a less deterred from going to the polls, either by 
| bean aoe conditions or by the dread of a crowd. It might 
a cresting inquiry, even if elusive, to consider closely the 
ees which appear to sway the women’s vote. 
i ely from results, the vote is exercised with a sound- 
l Bonge ol wee at least equal to that shown by male electors. 
aoe to vote together in nine cases out of ten—the 
SS not their husbands, the girls with their fathers. This 
ent necessarily imply any lack of independence of 
18 simply natural that members of the same 


Ja ; > 
‘arule, should think alike. And I have heard it defended 
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by women from the utilitarian point of view, : a 
practical voting power of the family in Which th Mere ase ki 
both the stakes and the binders of the Commonweal are tony | j 
In Australia there is no sex disqualification pa h. 4 
of Parliament, but so far no woman hag bee 
obtaining the suffrages of her fellow electors. Successi: fi 
only males are eligible for election. In Finl 


ish, Ti | ; 
Part of i, | | 
Ministrat ! 


I conte í 
with simply recording the fact. at mysli f 


The following table shows no sign of any genesis of a 
party in the Finnish Diet, neither does it impl 
dislocation in the balance of political parties. 


Womans f 
y any appreciable 


Women Members of the Finnish Diet Returned by the Various Parties a} 
f the General Elections, 1907-11. | 


General Elections 1907 1998 | 1909 1910 
Socialist Party 9 3 12 10 
Old Finnish Party . onl 6 6 4 2 
Young Finnish Party . 2 2 il 2 
Swedish Party 3 lees Stasi 4 3 
Agrarian Reform Party . aaa 1 ee es 
Christian Labourers — | = =e 

| WG gp ee a 25 21 17 


- I will not venture to explain the intricacies of the ia t 
political parties, nor would any such explanation be A 
to my subject.. It will be sufficient to note that the So To 
party is by far the largest in the Diet, and therefore has fo : 
the largest number of members of both sexes. I a at | 
that this party, while concerned with social reforms m Die i 
does not justify the fears of those to whom the word x 
is anathema. ; ao 

So far as my own observation is a guide, the ie i 
Australasia have displayed the greatest independepyy which thet | 
in referenda upon social and educational issues, / mod: aie 
personal and family interests are very directly CO” ate ati? 
are credited with obtaining the drastic alcoho ducato: 
New Zealand, and also with substituting for soe jes sy, 
the Queensland State schools the New Sout Be Be pone a 
religious education. Iam. not concerned at the Be over 3 
with the referendum as a method of democrati E 
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pe ihe two particular reforms referred to above. I am 
) wot with ding the fact that women appear to have responded 
gop ipie independence of judgment to appeals to settle 
consi" | issues with which they are thoroughly conversant. 
re easy to state accurately what social reforms in 
J ave resulted from the women’s vote which would 
justralasi® Eie through the more restricted male franchise. 
' ; vehemently contradictory upon the subject both in 
nd New Zealand. Personally, I am inclined to think 
jnstralla chief function of the women’s vote has been to bring 
hat "e atomatically into practical politics social measures in 
Cae women are directly interested. | Whatever political 
en ihe women possess is probably exercised chiefly in the 
m P ETOOms of the various Ministers of the Crown—a far 
e pleasant and effective method of bringing political influence 
to bear upon 2 Government than from the public platform, or 
through the columns of a gallionic Press. A shrewd New 
Zeland politician told me a few weeks ago that a certain great 
Antipodean statesman was notoriously careless of deputations of 
yomen until the women’s franchise gave them equal political 
importance with the men. ‘This illustrates a point which the 
protagonists of the movement in Great Britain have been endea- 
youring to make for some time. 
Whether the political influence of women is really greater 
in Finland than it is in Australasia I have no means of judging. 
But the representation in the Finnish Diet supplies statistics of 
the extent of feminine initiative and its direction. The net 
A sult appears to be much the same at both sides of the world. 
The oficial records state that during the years 1907-11, inclu- 
aa 1197 legislative measures were initiated or renewed by 
ae of the Finnish Diet. In 167 cases initiation was taken 
hace ae and in 267 cases conjointly by men and 
i arenes e Women’s initiative was taken generally in regard 
ity rA affecting women directly—such as the raising of 
i o laun S and the ‘age of consent, the legal T 
f tained Be c ildren, the compulsion of communes to pigne 
gard to he ives, maternity allowances, the mother s right ae 
“ibility fie children, the redemption of prostitutes, women's 
Koperty e3 public posts, rights of women in respect of their 
y f Watine et OBS) and suchlike. In several instances ue 
nag omen was concerned with matters of more sen 
Uestione legislation concerning the use of alcohol, = 
unf Sb the Servants’ question, and sanitary reform. 
i er air and inaccurate to assume that the women 
than o the Finnish Di an stions 
bat innish Diet are uninterested in wider quesuons, 
Vou y “i are unable to take sane views upon them. It simply 
=No. 441 3 R 


ect pol 


E Steg 
| 4 fiona] a S 
J mag 
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means that their peculiar contribution to the legi 
of the State is upon certain well-defined lineg egislatiyg k; 
I hope I have made my main points clear. I K 
women’s vote is exercised on the whole no bett n pr 
than that of the men. It represents, I believe pe 
State by the introduction of measures which rel 
to the women’s and the children’s interests, but N 
less benefit the community as a whole. There is ag Done i | 
accentuation of sex divisions, but, on the other e 
drawing together of interests. There are g » tath E 


? 0 ‘ i ome signs of P 
inclination on the part of women to leave deliberative mit 


a 
functions, for what they are worth, to the men. This politia P 
to be the attitude of Australasian women, and the Po a 
much sound common sense behind it. ets | 


Sir Almroth Wright, in The Unexpurgated Case agains | 
Woman Suffrage, asks the question ‘Can any firm ream 
be rendered for the belief that the giving of votes to women 
would be any whit more harmful than in the colonies?’ m f 
appends the following answer, which he evidently regards a | 


The evils of women’s suffrage lie, first, in the fact that to give thaw | 
to women is to give it to voters who, as a class, are quite incompetent) | 
adjudicate upon political issues; secondly, in the fact that women ana > 
class of voters who cannot effectively back up their votes by force; ai, f 


The question is not very lucid, but the answer, I sugg \\ 
with due deference to Sir Almroth Wright’s obvious sincenty 
and courage, is no answer at all. It is simply 4 statement 
certain assumptions which not only disregard the verdict € 
experience, but which, if accepted as authoritative, Wo 
all experience. 7 

Sir Almroth Wright’s second assumption, W1 
lack of physical force among women, has never r cout | 
directly in Australasia, nor, for the matter of that, 10 ArI ional a 
in modern times. It is provocative, probably un E a 
of further disorder among the suffragettes. And ít 12° 
petitio principii that the interests of men and wom 
mentally divided. This may be asserted both b T 
protagonists as well as by the most stalwart mi y 
women’s suffrage. But the premise is not a D; i 
many men and women who maintain, with 2 ti 
the interests of both sexes are fundamentally m of a 
the verdict of experience in Australia is that eee sly oo 
Parliamentary franchise has shown no signs of eons si “a 
ing men and women, On the other hand, there ® 
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the two sexes have been drawn closer together 
ae of the State. It is also the verdict of experi- 

b on shown in this article, that women ‘as a clasg’ 
s be iust about as competent as men to adjudicate 
sitical issues: This does not necessarily imply a univer- 


dard amongst voters of either sex; but democracy 


ae any, and it is something to find, also through 
et stil im A upward tendency politically in both sexes. 

ba f gins easy for a convinced believer in the supreme 
" ae of law and order to raise his voice in favour of the 
iaf ppt yote amidst the clamour and militant lawlessness of 


a i Be ies None the less I have done so, and I have done go 
Po irage" 


e bas E pecause Į believe that in a practical exercise of the franchise the 

Fin body of women in the United Kingdom can be trusted to 
iin Į show equal good sense with their sisters in Australasia, and 
exom  pecause I have seen for myself that the welfare of a democratic 
omen | State is increased by the direct vote of the women members of 
He É thebody corporate. 


| GEORGE HORSFALL FROoDSHAM, Bishop. 
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THERE has been no more remarkable movement o 
England since the Liberal Government came into p 
than that which seeks a clearer hearing for woman’ 
the question continues to divide the politician and 


Press by an Oriental and a non-Christian fellow-sub 
burning topic of the day. 


disciples of the Suffragists; (2) the adherents of t 
Suffragists ; and (3) the people who shelter behind th 
of indifference. Rhetoric, satirical pungency, 2° 
language bordering on scurrility, have been indulg 


in stupefying and terrifying abundance, a disma 
those engaged in any movement to make. 16 © ; 
of public life have suffered. Mr. Asquith, incisiv? 8p 
adroit tactician as he is, has not so far been able 3 
intellectual forces of the English people to n 
Occasional mention has been made of the Referendu 5 
would create a rather inconvenient precedent, 1 18 
by either political party. As everyone knows, 2 i 
and Conservative leaders are hopelessly divided KP 
question, so it is not probable that a Governmeé 
introduced on the subject of Woman Suffrage for 
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Ë opinion yf 
Ower in 10 
S voice, Ye 


} : Dewwilder thy 
man in the street. For the last eight years I have watched with 


keen interest the progress of the feminine demand. Toms iti 
of more than mere academic importance, since the vied f ; 
woman, if heard in the British Parliament, cannot fail to afet 
the destinies of India, my native land, which is under the direi 
control of that Parliament. Being myself a Hindu, and ow 
who, by standing outside the stream of English political life, 
has perhaps been able to hold aloof from sharing political sent: | 
ments, I think I have managed to take a non-party view of tte iz 
situation such as would be difficult for an Englishman. 1 ther 
fore venture to lay before the leaders of thought in this comin } 
a proposal which is, I believe, the first opinion offered in the Ñ 


The nation seems to be divided into three camps: o ip Í 


. . . Q 1 n Y 
enthusiasts on either side. Opprobrious epithets p i j 


The tone 20° | 


years 
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_, idle to expect that in the immediate future a private 
„ Jjkewise } ch beyond a second reading. 

i90 a each time a Woman Suffrage Bill is thrown 
theles os passes over the sea of expectant feminine 
aE D rie all, even if the measure passed, what would its 
es a to women? Would it give them an adequate voice 
real yalue ! the nation? That the vote does not necessarily 
ptbea al a potent voice is to be clearly seen in the London 
gre eal where they have not been able to wield influence 
County “O on to their numbers, a fact which Suffragist leaders 


i consider. What is wanted is good-humoured disillu- 


The belief, conscious or unconscious, in the vote 
living power in the affairs of the country and 
d its strong hold on the nation in consequence 
of that wor’ : > 5 3 ne 
rectly, synonymously with voice. The nation, therefore, in its 
ihoushts and political utterances, dissociates itself with diffculty 
from this idea, and often fails to realise the fact of the present 
incapacity of the vote to translate itself into power without the 
aid of well-organised machinery. Even among men in possession 
of the franchise how many there are who have yet no effective 
wice in politics! The Opposition in Parliament always repre- 
sents nearly half the nation, and though it has millions of votes 
behind it it has little voice to veto anything which Government 
rally desires. ‘No taxation without representation’ may be a 
fne catchphrase, but upon going deep into the question one 
cannot but conclude that to-day it is a comparative fiction, for 
have minorities any effective voice in taxation, though enjoying 
{ the luxury of the vote? The dominant note in politics is not 
| mee the principle of equity but the interests of party and of 
E ie Majorities. Do not a very large number of voters 
ith first of their respective Trade Union interests, next—at 


ee the country, and then—more rarely—of the 
e? 


f w 
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power that there is in the vote. She œ 
do in a day what man has taken centuri 8 exp, | 
vote, if actually granted, cannot possibly men ttipiek \ 
for her for generations to come—that is to ga a 
are in any degree to modify man’s way of look: 
Weri i - ep p ookin 
interests. Indeed, if not properly consolidateg ab h 
equality which the vote seems » the 
a source of dynamic inequality. e | 
The suffrage, therefore, which has failed t Ma | 
man and man, might pr r ao do Justioe beta 
, might prove a very poor instrument jn qo 
of woman for the equitable distribution of national 0 the h i 
national dividend between man and woman. The vu’ an] f 
the bottom rung of the ladder of power, its anaes 1s realy 
that it saves the trouble of valuing brains by simply pe being 
heads. As women are starting in politics several cee 
later than men, would it not be better for them to pee 
means of profiting by the quality rather than by the iste 
heads? Would not quality tell in the long run? td $ 
_ What women Suffragists want is a voice in the affairs of the 
nation. They clamour for the vote because they think it js | 
equivalent to voice, whereas even in the case of man it ismi | 
invariably so. What they really mean is that something shoul | 
be done to show that they are not ‘inferior beings,’ andae | 
considered by man as not only capable of safeguarding th | 
sex’s interests but also, if sufficient opportunity is given, o 
adding something to the total wisdom of the world. Men whe | 
quick intellectual sympathy helps them to understand the mental 4) 
attitude of women are well aware that the joy of their hats « 
is to deliver themselves on current questions, a joy which sym 4 
from the intensity, unknown to masculine mortals, with vie : 
the feminine mind visualises and realises. As Mrs. E m | 
Paget, wife of the Bishop of Stepney, pointed out at the A | 
Church Congress at Southampton, women ‘ claim the ful ion | 
pression of personality,’ a remark which elicited & ae i | 
in a leading article in The Times.1 At present hen 
has really little outlet. They have no daily newek 
their own. They have, of course, freedom of speech, 
naturally desire an influential audience. hey y 
facilities to express their thoughts and feelings, whic: 
has hitherto caused the majority to believe that 
suppress; they would like, too, to make sure of 
of incorporating feminine suggestions, whenever i 
the legislative enactments of the country- And W no 
that the political eccentricities of some women 47 


Ould not 


to offer to woman might | 
Umg 


a | 
t due {0 E 


1 Vide The Times, October 3, 1913. 
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ea ee 3 
Pinot rob it of vitality, nor can it be pushed aside 
ne 


mmer lightning of banter or the thunderbolts of in- 
Sarcasm cannot reduce 1t to insignificance ; ridicule 
1 it. Jt must not þe forgotten that ın matters of senti- 
minine mind 1s wonderfully equipped by Providence 
i g its energies unreservedly into the pursuit of a 
fot ae with complete disregard for rebuffs. Like other 
` feminine sentiment, if repressed, will become 
idable, 80 it should be guided into wholesome channels. 
TA it not be better for the Government to lead the march 
Piy and help to quicken the sense of its significance? 
an politicians with a reputation for sagacity may rely too much 
on the instability of popular passions. In the woman movement 
they have a phenomenon to apprehend and reckon with, or they 
may fall into premature collision with forces which their want of 
sympathy has created and is causing to increase in volume and 
oth. 
ck writing a book on Englishwomen’s organisations,” I 
went deep into the part woman plays in the sociology of English 
life, and it often struck me that if the legislators would, not 
merely as a mark of fairplay or generosity to women but for the 
_ sake of the nation as a whole, give women a voice in their national 
\ keislature, it would be not only highly appreciated by the 
$ majority of the population of this country—for women outnumber 
n men—but of considerable use to the legislators themselves and 
omen in general. National greatness is the sum total of the 
oe of the individuals composing the nation, and the rank 
Wh : m modern England is not composed solely of males. 
se ae any section be submerged, any talent wasted, any 
| aa uality swallowed up? Feminine activity on proper unes 
ong lines, and inactivity will each and all eee 
le = total. Is it not necessary, therefore, in the ae s 
heatfully paeen themselves, that feminine ee shou 
ould it Pa by every means in man’s poa ene 
| day Up to th ov be more diplomatic for British legisla : 
le f thei fault > virtues of their so-called adversaries than down | 
J “thineng s? Why not utilise woman’s intuition, imagination, 
Tl sociolo Sympathy and tact for the benefit of man? For 
ee rege fe es 
| itttitivs Doth be brought into play. Who y on 
| : 7, cnd imaginative faculties are better developed 1n 


h a 
e Position of Women in Indian Tife. Longmans, 1911. 
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woman than in man? The value of intuition should 
rated. It was the greatest human guide before sci a e ud 7 j 
on the scene, and will always be the ally of seie ae Pani E: 
too, that one possessing it makes a greater si We ky fl 
without it. To penetrate the tyranny of economics pe ti o | 
mask of freedom behind which that tyranny J © Pierce 4, i 


9 
5 an Y Works le 
the intuition of woman to reveal to him the deena, a f 


secure it. As things stand, women through intuition ote 
out truth, but since without man’s co-operation they arg aa 
te selio 


they hav | 
& Valuable 


oht a 
be more widely used for the benefit of the human ical mht 


Why should not man regulate woman’s sympathy also to big 
advantage? True genius for sympathy is as rare among men i 
true genius for friendship. It is perhaps not generally known, A 
even to the champions of woman’s cause in this country, tht | 
quite a generation before Englishmen established universities in 
India three sympathetic Englishwomen endeared the English 
nation to the Hindu by spending their time and energies in 
educating Hindu boys in the malarial districts of Bengal, befor 
the days of railways and easy communications. I have published 
the facts elsewhere, and instances could easily be multiplied 
of Englishwomen’s sympathetic influence in the Imperial cor 
solidation of India. Can the legislators afford to neglect the 
great source of strength which lies in woman’s sympathy? H 
long can economic forces alone control the processes of life! 
And how can the processes of life be ennobled without sympathy, 
both creative and formative? There is no doubt that à a 
amount of brute force is absolutely necessary to back up a 1 
and order, but to prevent necessary brute force from deena a 
into unnecessary brutality the head of man needs at 
operation of the heart of woman. Who can deny that va hae 
the presence of Englishwomen in India to-day there pee 


; g gone deh f 
been more unrest than now exists? Anyone who has 6 ip this 
women ue | 
ation | 


India the Englishman would have found himself 1m 
lessly awkward corners. Yet for every hundred nati 
in praise of the Englishman’s achievements 10 OYE eae 
is there one in honour of the Englishwoman whi 

may here be cited to show how Englishmen som 


0, 390: 
3 Indian Problema John Murray, 1008. Pp: 0 
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yorcE FO 


i Bhs Commander of the Nizam’s Army. Mrs. Neville’s 
cat go down to posterity as the founder of this great 
rs The credit went, of course, to men of the 
me Diplomatic Service! In addition to her many other 


Indian, W : 
A her an ideal wife and mother. Her death occurred in 


4997, and within a week her husband died of a broken heart. 
With her decease her tact, ability, and force of character passed 
into oblivion. I lived at Hyderabad for years, where I knew 
this talented lady personally, and was often struck with her 
wonderful insight into Anglo-Indian politics. She frequently 
kept at bay many a distinguished member of the Indian Diplo- 
matic Service, and made her influence felt in the Imperial Council 
Chambers of distant Calcutta and Simla. It is not possible to 
wite an accurate political history of Hyderabad during the last 
twenty years of her residence there without constantly including 
the name of this remarkable Englishwoman. Whatever may 
be said about the feminine emotions, and notwithstanding the 
hnguage used against the sex by certain critics, some of my ~ 
| aders must have met women like Mrs. Neville, with definite 
whtical views based on strong, broad logic, who have made their 
im wee heard with good effect in complicated problems and extorted 
e admiration of men. 
E. = Western nations are at last gradually realising the value 
kienta a: a8 a motive power in politics, masculine political 
etinine : 5 would prosper, must embrace a deep study of 
Materia] ature, which values sentiment more than men value 
Tight be a Woman’s sentiment is a valuable asset which 
| ‘ronan > to benefit the human race. The peculiar qain 
tulis ae en properly utilised by statesmanship have pro uce 
tina US Short of marvellous. Without the intuition, 


; In 
fey iis use of those womanly attributes in statecraft that 
© write her name in indelible characters 1m the 
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A beet am 


history of her mighty Eastern Empire, ang ende 
Tndian millions as ‘ Rani Turia’ of immortal far. 
The great problem before the nation is how Ps 
to turn to account all the national assets. To ahi i 
nationa! solidarity, intellectual forces must Work i : 
i emotional forces. As the truest essence of a states : 
sg is the power of appealing to emotion, so the chief ge 
oS success lies in utilising the national emotiona] ‘ones 
present system of legislature profiting as much 7 
the great emotional forces which are such an im 
istic of woman? The spring of feminine emoti 
delicate handling, but, properly counterpoised b 
man, it will considerably improve the sociologica 


N 


A er 
man Be 


have to be brought under control. 


thought does not mean only masculine homogeneity. 


greatness of a country do not depend so much 0: 
imports as on the blending and balancing of its socl0 


how to adjust the human ballast. To be successfu 
must carefully knit feminine imagination into masoi 
interweaving feminine mental energies cautiously m 
. fabric of masculine sociological activities until the 3 
balanced and the texture uniform. Hasty patchwor 
do. Women, too, must help in blending their a ; 
energy of women must be set free to work for m 
well as for their own. < y the vole 
As women in this country are in the majority, 


which men object, however remote it may be, 
need be taken to their having a voice in th g 
of the sociological structure to which they contri 
by virtue of their motherhood. Who can deny oman of 
the purely economic point of view man an K 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar — 


fame, her to te 


ag it mig jd 
porta; ie) | 
portant change, P 
aon requira P 
y the Teason o i 


: 2 l structure, 
To enable society to endure, both the stimulating intelleg 


force of man and the soothing ethical influence of Woman ary | 
necessary. The voice of woman, properly utilised, will ada j 

the strength of the intellectual power of man; it will give hunn 
society a more mellow and tender spirit, thus bringing about a 
inner harmony which will make its structure lasting. To redus | 
friction between the sexes to a minimum, woman’s voice mut 
be heard in adjusting parts of the legislative machinery for the 
national good. Let man effect the adjustment of the comser | 
forces, and let him take woman’s counsel when finer forces 


Statesmen should bear in mind that national homogeneity of J 


immemorial past the sexes have been, and always will b i 
ballast to each other. Remembering that the happmess a 
n exports ant | 
Jogical fos f 


; . i n should ® 
the dominant thought of the far-sighted ee ie 


ine reas 
to the an 4 4 


with man’s consummate political experience. “ar penefit is | 


give them the control of the political machinery, ap exce 
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‘to the nation than material wealth? One is amazed 
ppt unscientific dictum of the great scientist, Sir Almroth 
A reo ae woman is ‘an insolvent citizen.’* Does Sir 
right, wright really think that the mothers contribute less 
gioroth he nation’s capital in the widest sense than the soldier, 
towar t fie working man, or any other class? Woman’s right 


the mothers § 
pent, to 
d ed with a view to safeguard the interests of the citizens 
vf to be born as well as of those now living. There are wrongs 
a heartless economic system which woman might help to 
remedy ; her whole-hearted co-operation 1s necessary to humanise 
industry. Moreover, national existence depends not only on the 
existing men and women but on a continual supply of men and 
vomen of the right sort, and with the growth of discontent among 
yomen the home atmosphere will not always be conducive to 
the development of useful citizens. Should not everything pos- 
sible be done to insure a healthy home atmosphere for the coming 
generations ? 

The nation must realise whither its steps are tending, for 
‘no one goes so far as the man who doesn’t know where he is 
ving’ * Man and woman are at the parting of the ways, and 
nothing will affect the destinies of Great Britain more deeply 
thin a sex war. Touching, as it does, the very foundations of 
the State, the woman question should be handled with great 
care to avert that most disastrous of struggles. It should be 
the first duty of men, as well as of women, to pause and think 
tow to revise their attitude towards each other in matters politi- 
x Unless and until women have a voice, many of them will 
s to believe that legislation is manipulated in such a 
Oses, Th whether it is heads or tails, man wins and woman 
the fears current of emotion is swelling, and cannot but affect 
tthe next poe if not of this generation then sr 
Tint useful oh t is now for the legislators to direct this new tide 
’ e ee and thus obviate a national ee E 
Kople to be li as advanced too far for the voice of any body, 
1 tno — waited by country, colour, creed, or sex. Feminine 
+ hon, ang G one day be organised, as man understands organisa- 
“touch tn °vernment cannot ignore or defy the concerted opinion 
Ex, mbers. Would it not be better, then, for legislators 
4 e 
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to lend a helping hand in organising feminine Onin: 
earn woman’s good will? ‘After us the deluge’ sk On a 

; : l- i Lould 
motto of responsible statesmen. Neither driftin Not 
nor importunity on the other should decide the a 
country, where opinion is constantly changing 
very necessary that reforming fervour should ie am 

. of nell es rad! : sas Stra 
caution and respect for facts, but shirking responsibil; Ted by 
statesmanship. If the legislators, in adjusting the e 18 14 
power between aristocracy and democracy, can re at 
themselves to economic conditions in a state of perpera 
there is no reason why they should stand aloof ine r fly, 
permanent isolation with reference to the feminine A 
It will not do to say that the burden of proof is on Woman p 
that she has not made out a good case for herself, She 
equally retort that man, who claims to be superior, tat 
voluntarily take the burden from her shoulders and solve; 
problem which is not for her benefit alone but for that of iy | 
whole nation. 

The Englishman objects to woman being his ruler, a 
with the vote he thinks she might be, since she is in the majority; 
the woman Suffragist, on the other hand, refuses to continue his 
servant, which she says is her position, without a voice in nation 
affairs. Is it not possible to make woman his political ally, a 
ally who will be powerful for good and powerless for harm, a 
ally who will receive a political training, to form a political 
alliance between man and woman which will not in any W 
compel the woman indifferent to politics to take part m thems | 
and which cannot rationally be objected to by Suffragists or ant 
Suffragists, or by either political party? ae 

Eight times Woman Suffrage Bills have been before i A 
ment; ‘votes’ and ‘no votes’ have been the cry of pe | 
and opponents respectively. But the question is, should A | 
prefer to have votes without voice, or voice without votes! nel 
is not much use in having votes if they cannot be tans 
into voice, or in having voice if it is to depend on 
heads and not on quality, for the simple reason th : 
and domestic duties must always prevent a very larg! 
of women from taking active part in politics. E 
power of woman’s voice does not lie in any Beles peat 
numbers of votes count. Instead, then, of seekins ee the 
tical equality by votes, which represent the bottom ality i 
political ladder, should not women aim at practice’ a pinet? 
opportunity at the topmost rung of that ladder the Jato 5 a 

My proposal is that in order to give ag 0 : 
in political work, a fair chance without the poss } aided g 
capping man, there should be a Cabinet Minister, aa 


issue, 
it ; | 
it is ng do | 
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1. to look after women’s interests. ‘The Council 

; ounc!!l, f ‘ à 
avisotd supple and strong, influential enough to Inspire 
be and at the same time small enough to agree easily. 
consist of twelve members assisted by an experienced 
eae librarian. Out of the twelve members eight 
Be en and four men, half the number of each to be 
py the Government and the other half to be elected 
ganisations connected with woman’s welfare. 
Minister and the secretary to be men of official 


e 


uit 
ri E 
oh the Cabinet 


women should have ample opportunity to make 
d influence felt. ‘The appointment of members 
mig 
vea | change of t 3 F z 
Eth j Government to affect their position, thus allowing women’s 

interests a continuous policy, and ensuring that their cause would 
8 aways be free from the detrimental influence of party politics. 
yrity: Members of the Council to be ineligible for seats in the House of 
olii Commons, but with a view to conducting the meetings of the 
Council in consonance with Parliamentary tradition preference 


tional 
y, a among men members might be given to ex-members of Parlia- 
n, n ment, Every member to have an annual allowance of 4001. as 
litical members of Parliament now receive. Members to attend weekly 
wW meetings. Women members to be selected as far as possible 
en, {\ dom different social and intellectual classes, the object of the 
ani: jj scheme being to blend in due proportion the activities of the 
feminine brain as found in every walk of life, and the growing 
als A difficulties of the woman question being only properly solvable 
otters ' by the hearty co-operation of various sections representing diver- 
oma gent feminine interests. Women members to be carefully chosen 
Tyee f fm among those who have already made a reputation for 
slated tieit power to master principles and grasp essential details, and 
ity ie have also had experience of man’s way of handling them, 
ani) J "they will have to discuss matters with men members trained 
pp | von aliamentary tradition and used to what man has been 
3 a cee to call official business routine. The names of the 
vA | e should be such as to afford a guarantee of stability 
af | ip ity of policy. Great care should be taken to select 
ii d | iwo 10 are unable to conceal their mental angularities. A subtle 
49 tary a confidence should bind the sexes on the Council. ; The 
ml er ould have a reputation not only for acuteness, caution, 


start?! ; pr 5 j 
i Re ee but for ability to work in harmony with others. 
ave an eye for the shadows of a shade, since that 


p 
by ® Neceggj 
j s TE À 3 
Sity in discussing with women ma 
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feminine psychology. In brief, he should have 
mollifying influence of age and experience before T Eaa | 
for so unique 2 post. € 1g telea 

The Council is not to be a phantom Council lik 

tant : e th 

Board. Under efficient management, with a strong en Trea | 
trained, permanent officials, and with a coherent ; COTS Of pel 
the new department for woman’s voice ought to ae Policy, | 
ence felt in twelve months. It should be able in ae US exi 
the House on all important points affecting wone ide F 
and allow itself to be guided by it. It should be woke | 
a way as to give women as clear a conception of their ne | 
bility towards the State as of their rights. To lighten a on. 

. ; iS an Ne task P 
of the Cabinet Minister m charge, it should gradually be m a | 
woman’s working Cabinet, with a keen eye for the o 1 
of affairs, and representing the microcosm of English ae į 
life and ideals. Burke has said ‘The virtue, spirit, and a 
of a House of Commons consists in its being the express imwe 
of the feelings of the nation,’ ° and similarly the woman's depart- 
ment of the Cabinet should express the image of the English. — 
woman in virtue, spirit, and essence. 

Besides the twelve members, any man or woman of the f 
outside public interested in strengthening woman's voice in the 
administrative machinery should have opportunities of represent: 
ing his or her views by means of a memorandum to the Council. | 
Under my scheme, therefore, any woman with brains, whether 
married or unmarried, could make herself useful in the nation! P 
interests. If the majority of the Advisory Council decided, the iN 
writer of an approved memorandum would be invited to i i) 
his or her proposals before the Council. ‘Thus every fact © 
phase of opinion could easily reach the Advisory Council, r 
through the new Cabinet Minister in question, the Eo a 
Commons. A certain number of members might be ie 
confer with writers of approved memoranda in diferent i i 
the United Kingdom, if those writers could not convenient] i i 
to the Woman’s Office for a conference. In such cas® a ae 3 
of the members would be paid by the State, as would the 2 
of writers of approved memoranda who might be mi a F 
the Woman’s Office. Writers of memoranda of ee case d f 
utility should be encouraged by money grants, 0 oiher mwt f 
those who would not care to receive money, in such e case: on a 
as might suit the circumstances of the particular i epot 
approved memoranda would be printed in the anne pot 
the department, to be presented as Blue-books t0 
of Parliament. 
The Advisory Council should seek exper 
© Works of Edmund. Burke. London : Rivington, 180%. 
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ores of information to obviate the risk of falling 
ised ucal or economic quackery. From the practical 
tins to pnt of view there is a scantiness of data from which 
iticia® 5 ighly matters affecting women’s interests. It 


out thorot 1 aga 2 : t 
wort the duty of the Council to fill up any hiatus of this kind, 
la be proper data are forthcoming the high constructive 


3 S 7i l 9 q px 

; the champions of woman’s cause cannot be of much 
should be made to obtain copious information on 
to enable a large and luminous view to be obtained 


with an experienced librarian, who could direct 
members, at a minute's eon ke sence containing necessary 
infomation concerning subjec s under debate. Instead of 
pammering for years at the shell by amateurs, an attempt would 
thus be made by sociological experts to get at the kernel of the 
question. For a sound political forecast all the conditions would 
require to be carefully studied, information supplied by women’s 
associations being verified, and, if necessary, supplemented 
from official sources, to bring out the whole truth. Great care 
should be taken not only accurately to ascertain feminine opinion 
but also to find out the process by which that opinion has been 

created—a factor on which its stability would greatly depend. 
The new Cabinet Minister should have had ample leisure to 
educate himself in true statesmanship, and his taste should lie 
outside the sphere of party politics. I do not forget the fact that 
ibis more difficult to find a politician detached from a party cry 
than a courtier unspoiled by court, or a clergyman untouched by 
clricalism, but under my scheme the greatest sociological issue 
f till be raised above the dust-storms of party controversy. A 
$ Boo a cautiously discriminative habit of mind, without 
etilection for any political faction, would soon give this outline 
a definite shape and form, while keeping in view that refine- 
a | a ieee which appeal so much to women. Entrusted 
i anes 1c statesman who knows that his first allegiance is 
aginst ae , the case for woman would not develop into a case 
m, since loyalty to humanity means no sex war but a 


Mo : ; 
WA all differences between the sexes. The Minister so 
site foy ould have a reputation for sympathy with womans 


: Voice in public affairs, as unless the work is congenial 
he oe not be of much use. = 
ioy y ae of such a potent movement must be a man W 2 
WS ho erstands all the forces making for good, an 
Sur lay „ Suide tactfully the forces which at present are 
a, with and order, Holding feminine imagination well in 
à frm but light touch, such a politician could keep 
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women away from economic heresies and a 
Thus the voice of feminine sentiment w 
ment through the lips of reason. 


time 


er Ven 
better. While restraining passion and dipha Ê mg $ 
extravagant idealism to suit the conditions of a the gs i Í 
he should yet be able to put enough force ang fire ft Toy 
ances to satisfy those who for years have sive bis tiie, f 
question sustained and searching thought. He shout Wott, 
who has the ear of the House. His function may be boil 4 ta | 
and regulative, for he will have to adjust multifarioy ety 
in diverse ways. He will control the handling of slate 
the editing of the Blue-books of his department. ti al 
guidance the secretary will from time to time issue Ee i | 
muniqués to keep the national mind alert on the question be 
General ministerial responsibility and the better define] ant 
well-concentrated responsibility of a Cabinet Minister are tho 
different things. It would not be fair to offer the woman's ow 
any but a Cabinet Minister, for it is only the Cabinet that n 
produce harmony between the executive and the legislator, 
Without a Cabinet Minister as the pivot round which the wh 
machinery could revolve, this scheme would not be very succes: 
ful. The function of the Cabinet Minister is to act ‘in his om 
department as the recognised agent of his colleagues in thi 
particular department, subject, however, to inquiry and contd 
by the whole body.’ ” A Cabinet Minister’s power is of the was 
scope. He alone is in a position to unravel international compl 
cations with regard to the two all-absorbing subjects affecting 
women—viz. female sweating and the white slave trafic, v } 
intricacies of which are increasing under modern conditions i Í 
enormous rapidity. To watch over the scattered and Ba i 
interests of Englishwomen throughout the Empire % t 
Minister is really needed. An experienced Minister, jne- 
in the Cabinet but of it—admitted to the confidential ee, 
with an authoritative bureau, would soon be able to give api 
a potent voice in the affairs of her country. Besides, T ! 
enced Cabinet Minister would be able to restram A ihe 
to over-statement, for nothing discredits a caus? 
unwarrantable exaggeration. ates mp 3 
What women are claiming is abstract politica es of! f 
they need is concrete emancipation from econom ane ale 
bondage. The catchwords of vote and equality have aea 
ring, but what is really required is a door to be A 
to be offered in the Cabinet to a new Ministe! Ta 


ans, ; 
7 The Government of England, by W. E. Hearn. Longm®” 
edition, p. 222. 
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i 
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i A mpathetic interpreter in Parliament of all the 
Peas of sentiment and intellect in the land. It will 
pusiness; with the aid of a permanent staff, to make 


y of rules and regulations to hedge round everything 

egitimately lay claim to consideration as affecting 
s welfare, to put women s interests in their true perspec- 
i clear them from party feeling and sentimentality, leaving 


tive, atarnished sentiment pure and noble. The House will 
iy only 5 able to judge the whole phenomena of the case. Having 
iiis thus pipet Minister with a separate portfolio to watch over 
sal è Be, welfare, the Cabinet will not be so sorely taxed to 
er his ris the divergent details of sex interests in the legislation of 


the county, while at the same time a Cabinet Minister will be 
able to keep @ constant and close watch over masculine privi- 
lees, The relative influence of the Minister over the Council 
re tip “iil ihe Council over the Minister will greatly depend on person- 
ality. Clever women should not rest satisfied until they exact 
ta fom men a reputation for political aptitude and weight, as did 
Mts, Neville at Hyderabad, who knew by intuition how to lead 


vr Englishmen of the Indian Diplomatic Service by unconscious 
ie steps to her intuitive conclusion. In a clever woman’s hands no 
a man is really unmanageable, but a Cabinet Minister needs to be 
a a managed. 

E Women’s talents have been utilised before in the service of 
a -the State. Women have not only taken part in Departmental 


fering | | Committees but have also sat on Royal Commissions to the 
fo, ety advantage of the legislature. What my scheme suggests is that, 
A ce of having them as temporary advisers to the Government, 
tangled et be adequate means of profiting by their services as 
Cabinet f Toma nent counsellors to the State. The proposal is not in 
TO | hee Interests alone but also in man’s. ‘Tt does not involve a 
clave“ pea and sudden shifting of the political centre of gravity. 
vo iit of fees a feminine Utopia. It is in consonance with the 
istorica] Sovernance of England. There are no deep-rooted 
f lbete wj “Sociations to militate against this simple project. 
oe f tons, h e no violencė to history, no outrage to existing insti- 
| British nee the most austere and unbending champion of the 
Mithont on could hardly object to a voice for women 

jie! € Briti and through a man Cabinet Minister. 
e i > fay, ash Constitution, being unwritten and therefore 
ost | Meet additions ell adapted for incorporating new machinery to 
a af ae pler à pressure of circumstances. Its undefined nature 
ET ns ot toom for such adjustment than the written Consti- 
tte Amen et Countries with their hard-and-fast rules. As an 


e aici: In 
Yor, tanya observer says, the British Constitution is not 


441 Ə sS 
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| logical but scientific. ‘It has grown up by a conti 
y i 


x adaptations to existing needs.’ * Under pro 
continue to be what it has always been, not a ne 

ca ; it À gid mach; 
a living thing, quite capable of gradual alteration maç 
room for woman’s voice. It has always gone a a8 to 
to circumstances as these have arisen. For ines Ing 
to be a rule that members of the Privy Council chet er 
tians and born within these islands,” but the present x be Chi, 
have appointed an Indian gentleman who is neti p | 
nor born in the British Isles as member not merely of th istia 
Council but actually of the select body known ag the aa | 
Committee of that Council which hears appeals from tha } 
Courts of India. Nor is there anything unprecedenteq In ase a ! 
of people within the Empire without Parliamentary yotes a | 

. cet ing 

represented by a Cabinet Minister. The Secretary of State fo | 
India is a Cabinet Minister appointed to look after the Interests of | 
over three hundred million people in India who have no Pali. 
mentary vote. Similarly, the Colonial Secretary, also a Cabine 
Minister, is entrusted with the welfare of millions of Bris 
subjects in the Crown Colonies, who, like the natives of India, ar 
ruled directly from London without having any votes in Parli | 
ment. Why not, then, a Cabinet Minister to represent te | 
interests of voteless women at Westminster? 

By appointing two natives of India as members of the Count | 
of India in Whitehall, at the same salary as Englishmen on i 
the Liberal Government have given an opportunity to the natie | 
Indian to represent the native view of India at the topmost mp 
of the Indian administrative ladder. British statesmen atè ei 
to none in the world in their sense of justice. If they E | 
this for Indians, can. they reasonably object to their n Tt | 
having a similar opportunity? Surely when @ practica | 
is put forward it will gain a hearing ! Bear w 

It has often been eA that the Cabinet o 
According to Mr. Gladstone ‘ while each Minister Bee H 
of the Crown, the Cabinet is a unity, and none of n awal f 
can advise as an individual, without, or in OP poa wf 
presumed to, his colleagues.” *° Lord Morley, 100; a 
Cabinet is a unit—a unit as regards the OIE a E 
regards the legislature. . . . The first mark 0 divs | 


5 Ol gays 
per direction j; 


ws f 


. . . . ee 7 i par 
that institution is now understood, 18 ues ee ; howe 
responsibility.’ ** In the case of the present VAME mi” 
~ 3 Macmillan 


* The Government of England, by A. L. Lowell. 


41 Walpole, by John Morley. Macmillan an 


Vol. i. p. 14. ayy 
? Act of Settlement, 1700. Section 5. stone. John Mor 
1° Gleanings of Past Years, 1875-8, by W. E. Gla 155 {56 
. i. p. 242. : ap, 10% 
Vol. i. p. 24 ats, 1903. Pp 
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5 no means complete, for, as far as votes for women 

pity DY gir Edward Grey from his seat on the Treasury 

pnoernee jged Mr. Asquith on female suffrage. But a 


c 

na Pi r to represent eo ua cannot possibly dis- 

gabinet F ae neity of the Cabinet. If it is considered already 
ty Pat? ine dy, perhaps one of the Ministers who have little or no 
Uy f w oi as the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord President of the 
Jis E o, a the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, might 
ne Counci m the Cabinet to allow the Englishwoman’s voice to be 
istin retire p eard; or the Postmaster-General, who is only a 
Piy adequate ition like the chairman of the Customs Board, or the 
ici revenue © f the Inland Revenue, neither of whom is in the 
Rig ctaizml ithdraw. 

D inet might wl a é 
ection oe 3 an to trace the gradual evolution of some of the 
being A 7 Cabinet Ministers will show how pressure of circum- 
te for i re been met. In 1695 the Board of Trade and 
eat Fe iors was revived by William the Third. With the loss 
rat of America a separate Secretariat was abolished and the Home 
abn Office was entrusted in 1783 with the charge of the Colonies. 
a Jn 1794 a new Secretary of State for Wax was created, to whom 
Parli in 1801 Colonial affairs were made over. The pressure of the 
ik Crimean War separated the Colonies from the War Office in 

$4, and a separate Secretary for the Colonies was created. 
‘nin The Local Government Board, as it is now called, was created 
‘i, | nisi. The Secretary for Scotland came into existence in 
mie | [885 Formerly his work was done by the Home Secretary. 
im | Te Board of Agriculture was constituted so late as 1889, and 
eml \) n years later, in 1899, the Board of Education was created. 
wild { Eese of circumstances has steadily increased the number of 
vonet Cabinet Ministers. William Pitt had only six colleagues, a 


1i generation ago there were seldom over sixteen, and in recent 
iBT afew more have been added. Since the Reform Acts of 
q ae 1884 the Cabinet and the constituencies have been more 
$i z linked than before, with the result that the Cabinet instead 
sy] “Pending on Parliament now dominates it. 


a i *W more instances of the elasticity of the British Constitu- 
De] hid also of the great power of the Prime Minister may here 
wl eo It is a common rule that every Cabinet Minister 
ee | los ‘ be a member of one or other House of Parliament, but 
int i a Public interests various Governments have made excep- 
one | Sr Ite to this apparently hard-and-fast regulation. In 1845 
mi Pe thy lat “tt Peel included Mr. Gladstone in his Cabinet, though 
l Rose Was not then a member of Parliament, and actually 
oy a teou 2 seek re-election at Newark. In 1880 Sir ve 
[e T vas Home Secretary, though for some time 20 
166 n 1887 Mr. Goschen was appointed Chancellor of the 


3832 
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Exchequer, though not a member of Parliame 

. DE $ nt, 
doxical are not wanting in the Constitution. T 
Prime Minister does not occur in Acts of Parlia 
has no duties prescribed by any Statute, n 
been recognised by law. His position is, ho 
gradually less anomalous by ‘ Prime Minister’ baie 
mentioned in the London Gazette. 50 

The Prime Minister’s powers are greater th 
American President or even of the Kaiser. In Lord Moves 
picturesque phraseology, he is ‘the keystone of the tly 
arch,’ and without counterworking the Cabinet he coat 
chose easily handle the resultant of the process of fe he 
educational and economic evolution. Though it is Not watt 
regard politics with the eye of a philosopher, yet the task a 
beyond the intellectual capacity of the Premier and his a 
leagues. People with limited mental energy like to log, oe 
things from the old point of view because it is so much mm 
comfortable. But Mr. Asquith’s mind is flexible, for it is sen 
every day that he seizes new points of view and is always devis 
ing new expedients to suit new circumstances. He has shom 
consummate skill in managing the legislature and holdin 
together the Cabinet and Coalition forces. Like Mr. Gladston 
he has carried through sweeping changes in the Constitutio. 
He is not wanting in courage, for in handling the Parliament 
Bill and the Home Rule Bill he took not only his official pow! 
but the political reputation of his whole life into his hands. Sine 
his accession to power the centre of political gravity has pew? 
tibly shifted, and the woman question has also appeared P 
different perspective. It cannot be denied that he ee 
to read the signs of the times, to perceive the forces ia 
which sway the mind of woman. He recognises 10 a ie 
the present age has to copa not only with new material vel | 
ments but with new shades of national feeling. Ta hs Si 
the woman suffrage problem last May he displayed 15 
caution, but statesmen should always be able to ed regarle 
their honest purpose to clear up a question, and whe sen ( ie 
from the higher ethical plane or as a vitally vee e tht f 
of political strategy the solution of this difficulty 
should appeal to him. : vig ip de 

There is no necessity for fine-drawn ingenui ie favou n E 
my scheme; there are plenty of arguments 12 : jch bo 
weight and substance in them. It 1s a pro 5G jee 
parties may approve, it is easily adjustable o eee oe 
of feminine public opinion, and its silent proc f the OPP 
not likely to disturb the psychological attitude ait of th? 
of the woman movement. It obviates the nec? 


an those of i, 
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yo. 
2 of the Mandate, Of de Referendum, or the 
pro Initiative. It fits in with the spirit of the British 
a tieable = ig a fair compromise between conflicting opinions, 
important factor in a com promise—it humiliates 
arty iD the heated controversy. It offers a solution 
either p not involve the Government in a loss of reputation 
‘nich iy = ay. Opening an avenue like this would not be 
fot consis Ae storm, since it would not be giving women the 

ng +O nestion on which the storm has been raised. It would 
vote, tt in the lute of the Cabinet, no small gain to that 
repair OP sents unity in diversity. It would be a clever 


ich repre 
hod wh ; . Orit r P 5 7 
siroke of policy which might move numbers of women towards 


ihe Government. . ; 
Mr. Gladstone had the gift of doing excellently even what 


he hated to do. His followers are not asked to do a hateful 
ihing, but one which should appeal to Liberal instincts. It is 
Ok at to l hoped that both political parties, as well as both the pro- 
| moe vote and anti-vote factions, will with open mind consider the 
S seen underlying principles of my proposal—an expedient at once 


most 


devs. extremely simple and effective, which those who have studied the 
d b subtle points of constitutional practice will see no difficulty in 
a adopting. There is indeed no reason why a question of such 
dsn; vital importance should be delayed until the next election. Tt 
an isa measure which might be discussed in Parliament during the 
put approaching session. 

ia My scheme is a flexible one, for the Minister in charge could 
verte always alter the working of it according to changing circum- 
qns y Sauces. The cost would be infinitesimal compared to the 
ability advantages it presents. Though it would be premature to 
two indulge in bold and over-sanguine anticipation as to its effect, 
pt that tisin any case calculated to transfer a subject of vital import- 
eguite om the hands of amateurs to those more qualified, by 
rvey 0 nining and access to official machinery, to deal with it. At 
arkatle a the lurking disbelief in feminine wisdom and cohesion 
at ibis iittucts action, but under my scheme men may wring out by 
l oa logic of facts whatever truth there is in the logic of 
dente f a Proposed by women. The execution will be directed by 
ew f T experienced in politics who are not disposed to underrate 


f th ; i 
}  “dificulties of complicated economic and legislative machinery, 


at j Bar Will give it the bolder and broader handling that is 


E y l 

i | whi Y scheme will ough that medium 

| not supply the remedy throug ] 

at | = the leaders ofthe Eee movement want, but will oe 
i 


abe erl 
ue * the a Worked afford the specific whieh the case needs. 
Oir is wha ws duty to see not so much what some women oani 
1 i all women need, whether they clamour for it or not. 
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ay Edmund Burke said to his constituents at 
representative owes you not industry on} 
and he betrays, instead of serving you, if h 
opinion.’’* Lord Morley, too, the great i 
speaking in the House of Lords on the Re 
Bill, emphasised the view that the Gover 
not what the people want but ‘ what they beliey 
search, inquiry and deliberation, is for the 200 ah 
the country.’** There will be practically an on as a 
activity which cannot be covered by this scheme Of femini f 
the voices of reproach will be stilled which say ‘a Tough it 
brain has no scope. It will give women voice Woman's ff 
affairs, and the nation will have abundant choice in F po 
of women of all classes, from the gifted peeress a me i} 
factory girl. Women with brains need a clear field sl w 
opportunities with man to compete for the prizes. The E 
to educate themselves politically, not only to remedy weal 2 
disabilities but to save posterity from them. It would ice 
hardly fair to clever women that the pace of all their sex an 
be fixed by the capacity of the mediocre majority for whom tte | 
political atom, the vote, was created ! My scheme, howerer 
would handicap no one, and should afford scope for all talent. } 
It should offer facilities for utilising the gifts of women witha — 
taste for politics, as well as the intuition of the most womanly 
women. | 
There are corners in modern civilisation where man with bs | 
boasted statistics fails, but which woman, with the pelo 
waters of her soul, may touch with life, cleanse of defilemett, 
and set up a tenet of hope as a beacon of encouragement. We 4 
of us recognise that in the imperfect state of human oin | 
the spirit of frank discussion between the sexes cannot be at 
very far, since many subjects cannot be turned inside amip r $ 
by men in the presence of women untrained to pe ji 
unless the inside of certain questions can be made PE 
clean as the outside, there will always be room for eae 
the interior is not so spotless as it might be. The new ser. f 
Council will afford opportunities to thresh out poch ps | 
it is the duty of every sturdy Englishman to give Be) y dh | 
tbe material flag of England from being trailed n 3 mii f 
surely it is his duty to see that the moral flag ° gd! wg 
always proudly flying to the admiration of the a the fo 
power of moral forces is in the long run greater tha? ie | 
of political economy. When the Englishman 


7s yore 
12 Works of Edmund Burke. London : Rivington, 1908. V 
13 Vide The Times, March 29, 1911, p. 12, col. 4- 


f erene 
nment 


Co; | 
€, after ther ! 


ol; in Be 
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yo 

lish womnan’s voice it will give the nation a moral 
= h ah erto unknown. ; 
ly | gih H ce to the woman question exhibits a lamentable lack 
“a f {adit with modern conditions. It should be realised 
a i un ag necessary to consolidate a legitimate working 
Poy tat ship between man and woman as it is imiperiim emg 
ne, pen f illegitimate a e partnership between money 
eg be ore Tt may be that anger and suspicion, suspending 
eat ap reign of reason, have in certain quarters helped to 
nitie na and alter facts till a proper solution of the problem 
ith i ee impossible, but the attitude of the nation will 
man's ge ye if the leaders recognise not merely the bonds of 
aon TH but also the bonds of sentiment between the sexes. 
enics aoi must be met by sentiment. The question should be 
shrewd "ane not with the idea of belittling it but with ennobling 
equal iation which alone effectually touches the right chord of 
y nee the feminine heart. That will evoke new feelings and turn the 
ant sex emotional wave into fresh channels. 
ely be ‘Tt is not numbers which should tell, but moral weight.’ ™ 
sho Not to have a vote does not make an ‘inferior being’; not to 
sy have a voice in national affairs is certainly sad. Women of 
pis talent, character, and force should all join hands in favour of 
ae a practical scheme for early assuring them a voice in the legisla- 
witha ture, even if the word ‘ vote’ be not included in it, otherwise 
man] merely good intentions would only mean failure, and it would be 
“nts very mortifying to discover too late that defeat was due to in- 
ltl capacity to translate good intentions into practical means towards 


the great end in view. 
voi | Since the destinies of England and India have been inter- 
f ‘oven by Providence I trust these few suggestions of an Indian 


carried tlow-subject will be taken by British readers in the friendly 
ubi | = in which they are offered, and that my scheme, as an 
Le | a we out of the vote tangle, will receive attention with a 
look Pom prompt action. I submit that my plan will give 
on tat ‘he ae a feeble but a potent voice; will give it in less ame 
o | minim 1e vote would; will produce a maximum result for a 
so ce exertion. To my proposal the anti-Suffragists cannot 
om | machi ue Government can easily adjust it to the present 
? i ET a y without passing any complicated Bill. Even if later. 
at T Xora] ere decided to give women the supposed panacea for all 

D | ie ms, the vote, mine might serve as & tentative measure 
ae Much y acts and opinions on the woman question, thus saving 
ies able time from being wasted in acrimonious sex war. 
ip 


S. M. Mitra. 


u 
D 
opment of Hungarian Inberty, by Count Andrássy. P. 165. 
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THE NEW SPIRIT IN FERON a 
LITERATURE : 


CHARLES P&GUY 


A LEADING characteristic of that reawakening of France to wj 
the present writer drew attention in the July number of the ya 
teenth Century is the renascence of the national rl a 
Catholicism has weathered many storms in France, of A { 
Albigeois heresy, destroyed by the sword of Simon de Monti | 
the instigation of St. Dominic, the exile of the Popes in Avigno 
the wars of religion that devastated the country from the rel 
of Charles the Ninth to that of Henry the Fourth, the menue 
of the Gallican schism under Louis the Fourteenth, the persec 
tion of Christianity under the Revolution, were the most memor: 
able. And from all these storms the Church escaped, not onl — 
unscotched but with enhanced power and prestige. Some f 
historians have regretted the failure of the Gallican movemal | 
which culminated in the famous Declaration of the Four Artits ” 
in 1682; but subsequent events have shown that the Roman Be 
was right in its view of the matter, and that Bossuet and his | 
colleagues were mistaken. It is certain that the Church bi | 
never have resisted so successfully the terrible storm of d 1 
Revolution had she not had her point d'appui outside n 
and the same is true of the much less violent storm ¢ st | 
years, that broke out with the passing of the Law of weer | 
in 1901, and attained its climax with the visit of the = ihe 
of the Republic to the Quirinal in 1904, and the passing 
Law of Separation in 1905. 

Politicians in France might have learned 
history ; if they had, the world would probably ao goug 
the spectacle of those anticlerical campaigns W Mie sqventiel 
introduce the spirit of the sixteenth century into pE 


1 


ple ra | 
nines A ermes } 
But the politicien professionnel in France 18 aS imp pu 
experience as the most primitive representatives Othe oH 


: ; at te, d 
race. How could he otherwise have imagine = sonin”! F 
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fanat 


xciless 
plood 


directed. Such violence as this proved very efficacious 
j 


qoainst t a 
whic Spain of almost every trace of Protestantism and Judaism. But 
Nin ihe watered-down violence of England in Ireland, of Prussia in 


Poland, of the anticlerical factions in France, is worse than 


a | useless from the point of view of its advocates. Violence must 
fort at be pushed to its farthest limits, or 1t must not be resorted to at 
ino all; And as such wholesale annihilations as those resorted to 
aa by the Spanish Inquisition, or by Philippe-le-Bel when he 
Sa massacred the Knights Templars, or by Cromwell at Drogheda 
ment and Wexford, are scarcely possible in the twentieth century, 
emor- violence as a means of government should be definitely relegated 
t only to the museum of historical curiosities. 

Some The antichristian persecution of MM. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
ement Combes, and Clemenceau, as might easily have been foreseen, 
rtids AÌ Ms resulted in a strengthening of the Church in France—in a 
an See strengthening alike of her legal position and of her inner life. 
nd his ue short-sighted bigotry of Radical politicians has destroyed. 
woll Į the Law of Separation, all those guarantees against clerical 
of the Peet which the ancien régime had found it necessary to 
al ee yes a maintained. The Pramita 
Cs Mirna ¢ _ Pragmatique de Charles VI, the Concorda 
p Eina a the First, the essential principles of which were con- 
sf F tieit ie Concordat of 1801: all these safeguards of the 
a lislation oe power have been wholly ignored by the absurd 
fom f mg a ke 2: Absurd is not too strong a word to "em 
spa | uoreq the ee ich, after declaring that the State hencefor 
ht of Sovernment pec proceeded to draw up a minute programme 
tel tok or the latter, and which, to make matters worse, 


i 0 3 
| ie count of the Roman See—that is to say, of the unique 
Y tere esiastical authority. Francis the First or Lows 


poe rteent 
vost | Matia nee or Napoleon might negotiate with Rome—such 
a | Mlticians » we quite beneath the dignity of the pothouse 


5 penny-a-line scribblers who organised the Separa- 
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tion of 1905. Naturally the law remained Xa | 
: yo ad s 
Rome refused to accept it, and the attempt À ette Eo 
E ; hna mad a 
des Houx to succeed there where Louis th > DYM Ra 1 
Bossuet had failed, and to detach the Chien Fourteen U | 
the Apostolic See, failed very dismally, of France u 

The Concordat of 1516, drawn up under Frano; i 

and that of 1801, drawn up under the Consul neis hep F 
ay EN e ie : $ ate t 
State the right of nominating the Bishops, Abb , Oe to 
high Church dignitaries; the only right recognisedit Othe FE 
was that of ratification. This ancient privilege of ie the 
has been abrogated by the law of 1905; since this bs a 
force, the Pope is free to nominate whomsoever o Hn 
to the French bishoprics. Personally we think p. 
separation between State and Church to be pe 
possible régime in this age of ours; we think that it ig infinite 
more advantageous for the Church not to be shackled by 
civil power, and that it is far better and juster that the State 
should not be identified with any religion.’ But what is toy 
said of the foresight and sagacity of those anticlerical politicians 
in France, who, wishing to deal the Church a mortal blow, har 
given her liberty and independence such as she never enjoyed in 

French history ? 

The legal position of the Church in regard to the States | 
thus to-day far better than it was formerly, when the relatos — 
between the two powers were determined by the Concordat, by 
reason of the fact that the Church is to-day wholly free, liberati | 
from all control on the part of the State. Such independett 
cannot be considered to have been paid for too dearly by the 
sacrifice of vast material interests. But the persecution instil j 
by Radical Electoral Committees and Masonic Lodges, m | 
feeble imitation of the great work accomplished by the r 
ancêtres of the Terreur, has had another result, A ) 
equally have been foreseen : that of developing E | 
inner life of the Church, of increasing considerably Oe nf 
of her adherents, of gaining for her a sympathen in | 
circles hitherto markedly hostile to religious belia 
clericalism as a doctrine was never shared by ® “igl poll? 
number of Frenchmen; it was essentially a ti 


Mer | l 
into 
Oase 
the Tégime of 
T se the onl 


._—= 


: -ze in matte a 

and apathy of the majority of the nation, ai 2 a forces a. 
gious and in matters political. But where it an intel 7 
precisely among the educated youth, among the J the oe | 
1 We must lay especial stress on the words per se- 
approval of the French Law of Separation of 1905, which 


5 J1 
and robbery. But the régime of separation works exce!te 
States and in Belgium. 
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s, among the future professors and lawyers and 
peur oe » d itar s rie Ne z 
super”? ; and men of letters e tutti quanti, antagonism to the 


tin in ee i 

ion beliefs as such, but to the distinctive teaching of 
replies. Whereas pronounced hostility to Christianity in 
‘a 


orm was the fashion among the jeunesse intellectuelle at 


a f 
any ng of the century, scarcely any trace of such hostility 


inni 25 
e only ce Meini there to-day. Not only has the number of believers 
nitty _nd by believers we mean practical believers who partake of 
by the} the Sacraments of the Church—increased In a surprising propor- 
Stale | tion, but even among non-believers we find to-day hardly any 
S to be hostility to religion. Those who do not believe are simply 
iticians indifferent, and a great number of them recognise willingly the 
V, have legitimacy of beliefs to which they merely refuse their positive 
oyed in adherence. The Action française, which has a considerable 
i number of friends among the jeunesse intellectuelle, expressly 

tate enunciates the doctrine of the sociological necessity of religion, 
lation whist leaving all theological problems aside. On the other 
dat, by hand, the Sillon, founded by M. Marc Sangnier, and the Semaines 
beratél sociales, which are directly under the control of the Bishops, 
a have done an immense work in deepening the spiritual life of 
a r , the educated youth of the country, and in sowing the seed which 
shite 4 ill ripen in later years to a magnificent harvest for the Church 
nae f France. 
a II 
ly RES What we may zi htly cal irit in France could 
nub! Pao but sa y rig tly call the new spirit in AA 
ring i 1 a sit a marked influence on French literature. 18 not, 

Ant Be vag ©, our intention to go now into this exceedingly 
ante ve subject, but to deal more particularly with the works of a 
ders Miter who m parncu ay 


iti! l | Ustica]  « ay be regarded as one of the pioneers of the Catholic, 
rent? f itunesse ; anti-intellectual’ literature that characterises the 
EP it any o electuelle of to-day. Not that M. Charles Peguy 
ve, | Milan Way Monopolises this literature ; there are other 
mnie like MM. Paul Claudel, Francis Jammes, 
j “2 Verhaeren, novelists like MM. Romain Rolland, 
j’ Canes Tone ari, and André Gide, story-tellers like the late 
ia! | telkei «Philippe, psychologists like M. André Suarès, Wh 
f tone of n varying degrees characteristic of the new school. 

the most eminent masters of the latter, one of the 
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foremost pioneers of the movement, is incontest, 
Péguy. He is, and for some time past hag þ A 
educator of the élite of French youth. And in 9 
name be known in England, in the friendly aT t 
where interest must necessarily be taken in eve iA 
on the southern side of the Channel. a 
M. Charles Péguy, who is perhaps the great a 
now living, despite the fact that the Académie fr 
unjustly refused him the Grand Prix de Littérat 
ago (a prize which the same Académie awa 
M. Péguy’s disciple, M. Romain Rolland), is 
one of the ‘youth.’ He is to-day on the sh 
and after nearly twenty years of labour is or 


im 

i 

a Conty ; 
at Ocet | 


Pret py 


ançaise o 
ULE some yon 


eyan | 
rded in yi 
himself Do loge 
ady side of forty 


orty 
: nly now begin 
to earn the fruits of that labour in the shape of well 


if somewhat tardy, fame. M. Péguy has himself m 
every man worth his salt he has ‘ moved on,’ yielding hing ` 
unconsciously to a current that he has done so much to develop 
subsequently. In 1900 he founded the Cahiers de la Quinzaine, A 
a review of politics, sociology, literature, and kindred matters, P 
he has edited it ever since, and has raised it to the foremost rank 

among first-class reviews in Paris. During the first years ¢ 
their publication, the Cahiers de la Quinzaine manifested pr 
nouncedly Socialistic tendencies ; and this is not to be wondered 
at, seeing that such tendencies enjoyed extraordinary favo 
among the jeunesse intellectuelle at that period. Among the 
contributors who responded to M. Péguy’s call we find M. Jaws, 
M. Emile Vandervelde, M. Charles Guieysse, M. Georges ol, 
M. Bernard Lazare, M. Anatole France, M. Gabriel Trarievs, \ 
M. Romain Rolland, M. Paul Desjardins, M. André-Suar—® © 
élite whose names recall all that was best in the old gue 
and announce all that is best in the new one. It was a i | 
Cahiers that M. Romain Rolland published his J ean OT $ 
(1907-1913), that M. Robert Dreyfus published bis excellent wa 
on La Vie et les Prophéties du Comte de Gobineau i 
that M. Anatole France published 1’ Affaire Cia To 
the first essays of M. André Suarés on Ibsen, Pasca i m | 
Dostoievsky, and Napoleon, saw the light of day: pe Coh $ 
list of illustrious or distinguished contributors to ite llo f 
sufficiently attests the merits of M. Péguy ; but, am iat 
illustrious or distinguished names, the Cahiers ee 
they are without M. Péguy himself. It is he 7 on the 
them their particular cachet, he who has impress? a indi 
indelible stamp of his personality, he who has F and pele 5 
pensable connecting link between so many e a 6 i 
geneous talents. It is thanks to M. Péguy, t0 n erous tale 

how to enlist in the service of his ideals such 20% j 


~ 
ay 

Ss so 
© 
rs 
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o» his own unsurpassed talent and indefatigable 
bov® ist the Cahiers almost immediately took their place 
tivity. ae Revue des Deux Mondes, the Revue de Paris, the 
alonga de France, as one of the very best reviews in the French 
foret 
mgS hiers de la Quinzaine constitute an invaluable record, 
The ar, since the beginning of the century, of the activity 
year by all intellectual élite, which seeks to raise the country 
ian of the stagnant marshes of scepticism and pessimism 
fror E to a higher plane, where healthy idealism is at 
and ae basis and the quintessence of very active and very 
ie al realism. The great service rendered by M. Péguy to 
i cause of French civilisation lies in his having clearly perceived 
from the beginning that the supposed antinomy between idealism 
„nd realism ig in reality a fiction—and a fiction that has had 
T lorable consequences. To make of the former the indispens- 
able foundation of the latter has been his constant object. 
Idealism does not mean detachment from reality, mere idle 
speculation or dreaming—it means positive and concrete work 
mided by definite aims and a higher discipline. It is for this 
reason that M. Péguy was at first a Socialist—for Socialism pre- 
sented him with a great ideal and an immense field for active 
labour. The ideal was that of justice, and much labour was 
necessary in order to bring the world nearer to so exalted an 
ideal. But M. Péguy after some years discovered, as so many 
others have done, the fallacies of the Socialist gospel. Some, 
m such circumstances, and when lamenting their discom- 
fiture, become cynics. M. Péguy’s whole manner of thinking, 
ill his habits of discipline, preserved him from this fate. He 
sill believed in his ideals of yore—only the methods employed 
with a view to realising them must be changed. 
K can imagine M. Péguy looking back at the spectacle of 
lst erate as it has developed itself in Europe during the 
nal = een hundred years. During all the peaceful nae 
witold Fee ae, all the bloodshed and cataclysms F 
Period, on eae , that constitute the record of Europe during this 
ight e light has remained shining, at times dimly, at others 
teede J, whilst all around it sunshine and shade have fast suc- 


But ae other. The shadows have not extinguished this 
Sau, I 


3 


er have the fitful gleams of sunshine rendered it 
th his light, which seems to defy the ages, and 
humani e light of Christianity, represents a great force of 


i Whereas a represents the principle of stability, of permanence, 
; teeting, oe Where we find nothing but the unstable and the 
“hich Te Social reformer, no idealist, can neglect this force, 


8, by comparison with other human phenomena, the 
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aspect of eternity. He need not accept the do ‘ 
|. ar ver s i Matic 
and the poetical legends presented to us by th 
i cannot formulate any scheme of human A Tn ia 
S borrow without counting from the teaching of Je Ption 
X the legend of whom has buried itself too deepl Sus of Ny 
Europe for any other symbol of social or individu th bear f 
to be able adequately to replace the wooden X 
We do not know whether M 
thought. It is not for us to inquire into the cj 
z aay Ly, = Teum : 
of his conversion. The only thing we know is that Stanca 
started from Socialism, has steered his barque safel W 
harbour of the Catholic Church. The latter has nt the | 
gained much hereby, for she has gained a great ita el 3 
thinker, and a great man. M. Péguy is certainly the e 
capture, intellectually speaking, which the Church of te 3 \ 
has made since the late Ferdinand Brunetière. g 
Brunetière and M. Péguy are two types. 
the ‘intellectualist —albeit against his better Judgment, an 
because he could not entirely liberate himself from the habits 
acquired during many years. Brunetière was always careful t 
‘reason’ his faith, he was always inclined to view faith aa f 
product mainly of the intellect; by training and by perhap | 
unconscious predilection an ‘ intellectualist.’ Brunetidre wok 
the characteristic book Sur les chemins de la croyance; lutilo f 
tion du positivisme. The ‘ intellectualist’ that this most de | 
matic of men was, naturally was led to borrow his Weapons frum \ 
the armoury of Auguste Comte, in order to combat Positiv 
and Agnosticism by means of their own methods. How funis: U 
mentally different this standpoint of Brunetiére is from thitd — | 
the jeune école, of which M. Péguy is the guide, and T { 
abhors nothing more than ‘intellectualism,’ can be seen K j 
contrasting the two. For M. Péguy, faith is an exceeding) 
simple matter, nay, almost self-evident. 


The former yy | 


° . *1 nh agi 
La foi va de soi. La foi marche toute seule. Pour croire HETEN $ 


pe 


ae meii us 1400 
une vieille grand’mère, une- bonne paroissienne. Ello aiii vn 
histoires de l’ancien temps, qui sont arrivées dans 1 ae EJ ; 
Pour ne pas croire, mon enfant, il faudrait se bou : 


A Tt 
* Charles Péguy, ‘Le porche du mystère de la deuxieme vert, 
aux Cahiers de la Quinzaine, 1911). 
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this with the elaborate dialectic of Brunetiére, and 


Contrast whole difference between two fundamentally diver- 
ave “Gate Hostile to all laborious dissertations, M. Péguy 


& directly to the emotions, to the plain evidence of the 

those deeper strata of the human mind that underlie 
5s lect. He would doubtless prefer Pascal to Bossuet. 
the ig a mystic who attaches more importance to what 
yi. Peeey rightly called les réalités du sentiment et de Vaction 


2 i ave ieee al systems and abstract ideas. Life for him is not 
Meg than ant exterior to us, but it is essentially inherent in each 
a +n being Reality lies not in ideas, but in the unfathomably 
an A vat incalculably rich life that palpitates within us, and of 
ee which We have the intuition. It is for us to dominate Matter, 
cha and thereby to develop and perfect ourselves. The essence of 
ay eis therefore not knowledge, but action ; and the task assigned 

ty Nature to every man is that of impressing as indelibly as 
thay | possible the stamp of his personality on the outer world, which 


nea M is created and moulded into shape by us. Not the intellect, 


habits but the will, or rather the will to action, of each individual, is 
eful to vhat is fundamental in evolution. 
h asa Being at the antipodes of intellectualism, M. Péguy’s works 


erhaps are essentially mystical, and not at all theological, and not at 
wole all dogmatic. They make most refreshing reading after the 


utilisa usual style of contemporary religious literature, the major part 
dos of which consists of execrable parodies of the Imitatio or the 
s from Exercices spirituels. Why also, may it be asked between paren- 
jtini theses, has the éloquence de la chaire, for which France was so 
funie: \} lstly celebrated in the nineteenth century, so suddenly tarried? 
hatol f And why is it that Lacordaire and Ravignan and Gratry have 
which found no successors worthy of them? The science of apologetics 
zen by f = Suffered most markedly by this diminution of pulpit 
ingly eloquence, the secret of the success of which lay in its neglecting 


| plies and in its awakening the inner life and the spon- 
theo vane ee of the individual. M. Péguy, who is not a 
tone a but a mystic, pursues similar aims. His poems are 
habit th energy, a magnificat of the energies of the races that 
lite her, SO! of France, a canticle of hope, and of faith in life. 


delet k Synonymous with action, the only reality being action, 


Bee © Priori comes a primordial necessity of life, a sort of necessity 
ote FM a or action is conditioned by belief. Existence, for 
ae oD fon, for: 1s founded in the last instance on belief, i.e. on reli- 
a o tent this foundation we should be the helpless prey 
ss Which it z aul disorder, dominated consequently by Matter, 
gp jR Other | on the contrary, our highest mission to dominate. 
fati cee we should be the slaves of fate, instead of 


8 A 
“ives our own destiny. 


~ 
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The doctrine of M. Péguy is an essential] a) 
The life that we feel within us, that we know i 
us to action. If we are to a certain extent 
forces that escape our control, we h 
us a force capable of resisting our environment and of ttt, FE 
it. We are not slaves, but free. How can we oi Of ty ith i 
to pessimism? Pessimism is a necessary cn WEN, tieg 
disheartening determinism of certain schools oe a 
which see in the history of the world nothing but the» W, 
sequence of events riveted together by the chain a Orah 
that no human will can undo. But when We proclaim A ity 
is no necessity superior to the force of this will, that het 
nothing else than the record of the activities of free Be 
women, then does the raison d’étre of Pessimism cease oa 
Pessimism is a fruit of materialism. But our deepest fe, 
tell us that we are free, for without liberty there could be : 
moral harmony in the world, no possibility of moral evolution- 
nay, no possibility of action, for what is action, that is to say, | 
labour and toil, without liberty? The need of action, which 
every normal individual feels as a primordial want, proves our 
freedom. 


. Dimi; a 
Big i 
uiti int 
> Shaped pe Ux, 
ave in us ang po tii 


Cette liberté de cette créature est le plus beau reflet qu’il y ait dans} | 
monde. 

De la Liberté du Créateur. C’est pour cela que nous? y attachons 

Que nous y mettons un prix proprie- 

Une béatitude d’esclaves, un salut d'esclaves, une béatitude sere a 
quoi voulez-vous que ça m'intéresse? Aime-t-on à être aimé par des extars! 

S’il ne s'agit que de faire la preuve de ma puissance, ma puissance ie 
pas besoin de ces esclaves, ma puissance est assez connue, on sait ase 
Je suis le Tout-Puissant. ee 

Ma puissance éclate assez dans toute matière et dans tout wie ft 
Ma puissance éclate assez dans les sables de la mer et dans les bile j 
ciel. i 

Ello west point contestée, elle est connue, elle éclate assez dans lace 
inanimée, 

Elle éclate assez dans le gouvernement, 

Dans l'évènement même de homme. ee z 
Mais dans ma création animée, dit Dieu, jai voulu mieux, 
plus. 

Infiniment mieux. Infiniment plus. Car jai voulu ce 

J'ai créé cette liberté même.‘ 


m i 


j al youll 
tte Jiberté 


. guals 
: ; i re jndividue® 
Liberty is the condition of salvation alike for a its 
for nations. Too long has the French nation 3 of Datti ih 
to pessimism, in the belief that certain iron. oya emned it 

tised by sociologists ‘laws of social evolution, CO 
* It is the Deity who is speaking. 


t pp: 2 
“ Charles Péguy, ‘Le mystère des saints Innocents, E> 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine, 1912). 
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J aesibility of appeal to degeneracy and decay. French 
out Brive told their compatriots so often, and in tones which 


savants sibility of contradiction, that France is suffering from 
allow repitude, from an incurable maladie de la volonté due 
ile dee all l’affaiblissement de la race or le dépérissement 


sen! t they © A 
meee jes de la race, that the French nation could not but be 
es a of these terrible truths. The defeat of 1870, the 


con” n ensued and that paralysed the life of the country 
apare ts recently—all this was due, we were confidently told 
mee of season, to the working of a higher law according to 
m Fe after having attained the culminating point of its develop- 
ah (és France did in the seventeenth century), a nation is 
condemned to unavoidable regression. Nothing was left to 
France but to bow down before the inevitable, and to give up 
the place hitherto occupied by her to other nations younger and 
more vigorous. j 
After the numerous and bitter disappointments of the last 
century, after the numerous and bitter failures—failure of the 
Revolution, failure of the First Empire, failure of the Restora- 
tion, failure of the July Monarchy, failure of the Second Re- 
public, failure of the Second Empire, failure of the Commune, 
failure of the Third Republic during the first forty years of its 
existence—what wonder was it if the French nation was dis- 
heartened, if it lent a ready ear to the lamentations and gloomy 
forebodings of the prophets of evil? 


Auūcüne époque, semble-t-il, ne fut plus propice que la nôtre à se croiser 
les bras et à attendre. Nous sommes du monde qui s’en va et il est séant de 
sen aller avec Jui. . ,. La seule chose convenable est donc plus que jamais 
de remonter dans les tours d'ivoire, pendant qu’elles sont encore debout— 
t n'est pas pour longtemps—et d’y réver soit aux choses éternelles, soit aux 
difficultés de la grammaire.“ 


The mournful irony of these lines, published by the Mercure 
ee in 1892, conveys to us of the new generation a sad 
k ee of the moral conditions prevalent twenty years ago among 
8 Youngsters,’ who are to-day our elders. But what else could 
pected from a youth brought up in humble submission to 


+ 
mi i 
4 Redoun als with the characteristic prayer which J. K. Huysmans, m 
Rseintes “ Masterpiece of a decadent generation, puts into the mouth of Des 


Hite dy dia ! le courage me fait défaut et le cæur me lève. Seigneur, ayez 
Ne quj a qui doute, de l’incrédule qui voudrait croire, du forçat de la 
“Reolants arg 

rable 


ma petite espérance 
- est celle qui-tous les matins - 
nous donne le bonjour. 


1 ET 
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URy 


those blind forces, laws of nature or laws of goo: 
bearing the French nation to the grave? ciety, 
does the sombre pessimism of the gener 
contrast with the message of joyful affirm 
M. Péguy sends to the generation of to-day | 


Ce qui m’étonne, dit Dieu, c’est l'espérance, 

Et jo n’en reviens pas. 

Cette petite espérance qui wa lair de rien dy tout 
Cette petite fille espérance. : 
Immortelle. . 

Comme l'étoile a conduit les trois rois du fin f 
Vers le berceau de mon fils. 

Ainsi une flamme tremblante. 

Elle seule conduira les Vertus et les Mondes, 


ond de} 


Orient, 


Une flamme percera des ténèbres éternelles. 


And elsewhere this exquisite comparison : 


Ma petite espérance est celle i 
qui s’endort tous les soirs, 

dans son lit d’enfant, 

après avoir bien fait sa prière, 

et qui tous les matins se réveille et se lève 
et fait sa prière avec un regard nouveau. 


Whereas the highest philosophy to which the older generatim f 
could attain was that symbolised by the words Gloria victis- 
heroic acceptance of a Fate to which the impenetrable and wf 
exorable laws of existence compelled them to submit; M. Eigg 
calls on the ‘youngsters’ of to-day to shake off the shackles™ 
which the philosophy of determinism had too long imprisoned 
their forerunners—he calls on them to remember that Fran! | 
- free, that she never prostrated herself, during all those os 
of her glory that history tells us of, before the Deity ma 
reminds them that their ancestors, who slowly and dogg? J 
in the teeth of untold difficulties acquired the ee | 
France, never believed in submitting to Fate, in enduring i 
but in creating and forging their own destiny. 


C’est pour cela, dit Dieu, que nous aimons tant ces Français, 

Et que nous les aimons entre tous uniquement ; 

Et qu’ils seront toujours mes fils ainés. ‘Js Je font fibreme™ 

Ts ont la liberté dans le sang. Tout co qu'ils font, 1s es 

Ils sont moins esclaves et plus libres dans le péché méme avons pit 

Que les autres no le sont dans leurs exercices. Par eux nous 

Par eux nous ayons inventé. Par eux nous avons créé. + + 

Quand saint Louis m’aime, dit Dieu, : ; 

Je sais qu’il m’aime, ; + fre vey 

noe df 

Because we are free, we may hope- Jf we ae aa pins” 

could not hope. And M. Péguy delights esPe° 
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emembrance the great figures of French history, 

our pa not what fear or submission to fate meant, and 
a who poe ed to hope : Jeanne d’Arc, under whose protection 
yer oa M. Péguy has placed three of his poetical works, 
oe la charité de Jeanne d'Arc, Le mystère des saints 
Le porche du mystère de la deuxié¢me vertu; St. 


patronne de Parise 


Parisienne, 2 
; otre grande amie. 


Geneviève n 


\nd he does not forget St. Germain : 
An 


Evêque et saint des armées barbares, 
Et du refoulement des armées barbares, 
Evêque et saint de France. 


He tells us about St. Louis, monarch, crusader, and saint, who 
mld rather have been a leper than fall a victim to mortal sin, 
i “a whom God pays the highest tribute : 
_. . Ce saint Louis, roi de France, 
Qui est trente fois grand, trente fois au-dessus de l'ordinaire et plus que la 
mesure. 
Ft qui est trente fois prés de mon cceur et trente fois le frère de mon fils. 


Neither must Joinville be omitted, for God likes J oinville : 
eration 
ctis- 
nd ir: 


Cétait un bon Français, Jean, sire de Joinville, un baron de Saint Lonis. 


He was a very ordinary man, was Joinville, who had not at all 


Peny the stuff of a saint in him, and who had no hesitation in preferring 
kles i mortal sin to leprosy. But none the less does God like him, for 
risonel A ; 


C’est un homme libre et un baron français, 
Joinville sire de Joinville, 
Qui donne, qui apporte et qui fait tomber à genoux 


ance i 
nituries 


a Librement et pour ainsi dire et en un certain sens gratuitement 
ly ant | Et un homme libre et un baron frangais, 
ony É pans sire de Joinville de la comté de Champagne, 
y Fale, Jean, sire de Joinville, sénéchal de Champagne. 
Thus does M. Péguy invite us to cease the sterile controversies of 
° Present moment, and to strengthen ourselves by means of 
t mplation of the incomparable Past, which remains ge 
b Ron able source of strength, the inexhaustible treasure 0 
i a for the Present where the Future is prepared and 
i Ea -u of the Past which Radical and Socialist dema- 


me tevel in, not of the Past of the Revolution and the 
Thane » during which, in a terrible moment of er 
French abjured her history—but of the long Past m an i 
i ten Ration gradually arose from out of the aoa = 
Etone eces and peoples, and arose as the greatest na ae 


e 
: » and as the nation that civilised Europe- Lage 
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À And one of the chief forces at work in the 
si consolidating, developing, elevating the ie 7 Otea] 
3 Catholic Church. The innumerable churches q nation, 
Ni surface of the country, what are they all f otted al 


cathedrals of Reims, Paris, Auch, 
temple, if not the visible and concre 
successive generations of Frenchmen in orde 
in the destinies of France? M. Maurice 
magnificently of the steeple of the village 

clocher qui est l'expression la plus ancienne et la a 
du divin dans notre race ’—and of the altar of the ull 2 
— cette table de pierre où reposent les grands princi 
la vie morale de notre histoire.’ € 


nts ii 
r to attest theirt al 
Barrès hag ath 
church ‘ Poke 
| a 
ISissan 
age church 
PES qui son 

Il ny a pas [says M. Maurice Barrès] sur la ter 
églises qui soient en tous points pareilles, pas plus qu’il 
identiques dans la vaste forêt. Eglises romanes, église 
de la Renaissance française, églises de style baroque, toutes portentum 1 
témoignage magnifique, le plus puissant, le plus abondant des témoigmas A 
en faveur du génie français. . . . Elles sont la voix, le chant de ni 
terre, une voix sortie du sol où elles s'appuient, une voix d 
elles furent construites et du peuple qui les voulut. 

M. Péguy, like M. Barrès, who is also a guide and a master 
of contemporary French youth, has understood how intimately, 
how inseparably, the Catholic faith is interwoven with the histon 
of France. He likewise has understood that it is in Catholicism 
that the great principles which make up the moral life of the | 
nation are to be found, that the national faith is ‘the voice al 
the song of the race’—as M. Barrès admirably expresses it. 4 
Frenchman celebrating the history of his country, he could mi 
but celebrate that country’s faith, without which France woul 
have had neither Geneviève nor Jeanne d'Arc, neither St. Lous | 
nor Bayard. . 

Je suis bon Francais, dit Dieu, droit comme un irene 
Loyal comme un Frangais. 
Je suis le roi de France, droit comme le roi de 

The Holy See may have difficulties with a Ra 
ment; the Radical Government may tear down a 
from the walls of public buildings, obliterate the nam poss f 
on all official documents, drive the Bishops from } 
declare that the lights in the heavens have been ° se 
God is great enough, being eternal, to overlook on past, 
of ephemeral politicians, and to remember only pines 
centuries of faith, which were also the centuries 0. 


oats uv Gy 
O peuple inventeur de la cathédrale, je ne t'ai ea trouvé ieee 


© peuple inventeur de la croisade, je ne tai 
charité. A 


7 - : Paris, 
® Maurice Barrès, Autour des églises de village. ( 


Te de Frang in 
NY a deux ferill 
S gothiques, flies 


u temps où 


Frano. l 

dical Gore™ 

the cru 7 
0 


+ ahead 
pous ' 
tng 5d 
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ie ; 93 , espérance, il vaut mieux ne pas en parler, il n’y en a que 
gou 

ey reux nave already said, M. Péguy is not a theologian but a 
st A WGonsequently we shall find in his books—and thank God 
fe ; py theological or dogmatic discussions. M. Péguy goes 
a gor it~ n infinitely deeper, than mere theological hairsplitting. 
w g Fe, Catholic because he is a Frenchman, But he is also— 
i ie r ‘s a phenomenon r ey ce : commonly supposed— 
Pie Pectin who believes in C z ka in esus of Nazareth, who 
o o the simple and yet unfathomable Gospel even to the 
a Pte of the Imitatio, who places the Paternoster and the Ave 
hutch his above all the devotional exercises of Ignatius of Loyola or 
ti sn a Alfonso Liguori, and who finds more to meditate in the Fourth 
eis in the entire umna Theologica. At least, it is 

TA hus that we have understood M. Péguy—it is this that we 
failis have gathered from those beautiful mystical poems which he has 
ae , written, and placed under the protection of Jeanne d’Arc. A 


thoroughly orthodox and sincere Catholic, who likes to go beyond 


T | Catholicism and Protestantism and all other theological systems 
mps oh to Jesus of Nazareth and to His Mother. 

And M. Péguy’s poems teem with very beautiful thoughts 
master expressed in very beautiful language. At first sight his poetry 
nately, does not greatly attract the reader. It has neither rhythm nor 
history thyme, and it frequently goes over into prose pure and simple. 
licim M. Péguy has also a habit of repeating himself, of repeating the 
of the sme words, which at first makes him appear fastidious, nay 
, n fatiguing. Take the following specimen of his prose: 
lb 2 


\! Ma fille, ma fille, il y a beaucoup d’Hglises; dans lEglise Mais il 


Í , 3 : 
id m wyena qu’une. Il wy a qu’une Eglise. Ily a plusieurs Eglises. Il 


woul us la militante, où nous sommes. Il y a la soufirante, où nous éviterons 
Lous d'être; sil plait à Dieu. Ily a la triomphante, où nous devons demander 
etre Sil plaît à Dieu. Mais il n’y a pas une Eglise infernale. 
ajs. 3 ny a pas une Eglise d’enfer. 
pet insensé. C’est une imagination absurde. C’est inconcevable. 
mons trois sont des Eglises vivantes; il n’y a pas, il ne peut pas 
‘over a te Eglise morte. i 
aiis E melt še est essentiellement, substantiellement vivante. . - - Ello est 
Gol Patines, Smaturellement vivante. Il n’y a pas, il ne peut pas y 
af a T Eglise morte. . .. 
a ne Rra souffrante, triomphante, toutes trois vivantes, il n'y a pas, 
i i l k Ut Pas y avoir une Eglise morte.’ 
aps n 
7 ihe a a follow two pages and a half of monologue on ate 
ss J than: ‘A the three Churches—militant, suffering, and trum- 
ey nd we find sentences like these : 
ge Pest i pi. tise triomphante. Nous devons tacher d'en êtro. ae 
r Cl; c'est la règle. Commune. Nous devons les prier, ©% em 


"Le mystère de la charité de Jeanne d'Aro, p. 107. 
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attendant nous devons les prier pour les autres ef 
besoin de s’en cacher, les prier, pour les autres deus 
Sor 


autres de la militante, pour les autres de la terre ef 
autres d'ailleurs, leur demander leur intercession S 
torr) } 


céder pour les autres et pour nous, pout tous ceux k deman eae ] 
tous ceux de la militante. Potato q rc 
And this is somewhat fatiguing. Of course, no 
find the concision of a scientific work in a poetical Eee | 
would then be no poetry, but all the same dogg M T OF thie 
times give too much rein to his pen. SCY somp | 
We will hasten to add that we like the work from a AN 
above quotations are made, Le mystère de la ch Which t | 


arité de Teany 


d'Arc, least of all M. Péguy’s poetical works, Tẹ is atii | 
: lte 


surprisingly tedious, and the leitmotif underlying it is not 
or at least is not clear to us. The three volumes which M nA 
has written ‘under the inspiration of Jeanne LA vil 
7 Me 
hope, be followed by others, showing us the gradual awakeni | 
of the heroine to the consciousness of her great mission. $ ta 
we only see Jeanne discussing with, or rather listening ty 
Madame Gervaise, a religious of the order of St. Francs ¢ 
Assisi, who expounds to her the life and passion of Jesus, the 
love of God, the beauty of Hope, the mystery of the Hoy | 
Innocents, and many other things. The dialogue betwen 
Jeanne d’Arc and Sister Gervaise, which is mainly a monologe | 
on the part of the latter, serves chiefly as a pretext for M. Pé J 
to convey certain very salutary truths to the Frenchmen of tle 
present day—the duty of hope, the beauty of heroism, te 
necessity of pride in one’s country. Some thirty pages , 
Le mystère de la charité de Jeanne d’Arc are devoted toa dis À 
cussion of the abandonment of Jesus by His disciples, $ 
notably by Simon Peter. Jeanne cannot control her indignation: 


mais nos E 


Jamais nos Français ne l'auraient abandonné ainsi, J4 am f 


; : ‘ : ens 
çais ne lauraient abandonné. Des gens du pays Jorrain, des £ 
français. 


And we understand this glorification of the French oa 
even as we understand the frequent recalling of pe apd tht 
the great Past and of the personages of the great Taci ys 
enthusiastic evocation of the French country with 
and rivers and fields and streamlets—especially | 
lorraines, sanctified by the miracle of Jeanne VAN ipit | 
has set himself the noble and most necessary ™ succes 
with hope and courage and cheerful confidence the, a pio 
several generations of pessimists and sceptics: m 
a pioneer of the renascence of French energy: pat are in B | 
_ This is why, we feel sure, he has placed We gis 
sermons that preach the most inspiring lesson © 


ciel, 1 l 
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" ection and patronage of the greatest heroine in 
fhe spect history» of her who is the purest and grandest figure 
ihe orld eos of France. At a time when the most far-sighted 
jn the Bon ] Frenchmen were tempted to despair of their 
ot P i péguy rightly thought that, in undertaking his work 
county oa he could not do better than invoke the name of 


jal prot 


erat > $ : A 
ects eT of Domrémy, who saved France in the darkest hour 
T the e Vlg and who restored courage and hope and confidence 


i pero had long lost them., 
fo t 


į M. Péguy is not only a French patriot; he is also a 

Bub mystic. And those who are searching after light in this 
oe ness, as well as those who are merely searching for 
vale ° 5 poetry which is really excellent and elevating and 
ae oll find in M. Péguy’s works—notably in Le porche 
nee de la deuxième vertu and Le mystère des saints 
E much that will afford them lasting satisfaction. We 


kenin Innocents— t Péouy’s style.. BULTE i 

Solr , ave criticised M. Péguy 's style. ut this style, so pecu iarly 
SA ersonal, grows On one—and it grows on one till it fascinates. 
m6 Pi we have said that M. Péguy’s poems teem with very beauti- 
e fal thoughts expressed in very beautiful language. There is, in 
a Le porche du mystère de la deuxième vertu, a canticle in honour 
ae of the Mother of Jesus which is in M. Péguy’s best style, and 
mole which is altogether admirable. No doubt, says M. Péguy, there 
Pee ae many great saints, and St. Germain, St. Marcel, St. Gene- 


of te vitve, St. Peter himself are among the number, but there are 
times in which it is necessary to go higher still, above and beyond 


Ju te ; Q 5 a . 
noes Of all the saints, to the Virgin Mother of God herself, who is also 
a is \ the Mother of humanity : 
4 
j nt j 
a Alors il faut prendre son courage à deux mains, 
patot: AE Et s'adresser hardiment à celle qui est infiniment belle, 


os Frau 


Parce qu’aussi elle est infiniment bonne. 
dupe 


A celle qui interc&de, 
La seule qui puisse parler avec Vautorité d’une mère. 


aractel | : 
nes ot S'adresser hardiment à celle qui est infiniment pure, 
„pd the Parce qu’aussi elle est infiniment douce. 
unioni A celle qui est infiniment noble, À 
forth | Parce qu’aussi elle est infiniment courtoise, 
p E Infiniment accueillante. . . . 
i sich: 
i i A celle qui est infiniment riche, 
sso “tce qu’aussi elle est infiniment pauvre. 


A celle qui est infiniment haute, 
4tce qu’aussi elle est infiniment descendante. 


A celle qui est infiniment grande, 
‘Tce qu’aussi elle est infiniment petite. 
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Infiniment humble, 
Une jeune mère. 


A celle qui est infiniment jeune, 
Pare qu’aussi elle est infiniment mère 


A celle qui est infiniment droite, 
Parce qu’aussi elle est infiniment penchée 


A celle qui est infiniment joyeuse, 
Parce qu’aussi elle est infiniment douloureuse 


A celle qui est toute Foi et toute Charité 
Parce qu’aussi elle est toute Espérance. 


We lack space to give all the quotations we shoul 
M. Péguy’s books. The picture he draws for us of God 
loving and merciful Father, the incarnation of Infinite Com 7 
sion, is beautiful alike in its conception, in its simplicity e 
the intense faith which it reveals. Man need not worry P 
not torture himself, put himself on the rack, for all he ie ib 
is to:confide the burden of his sorrows and troubles to the Father 
in Heaven, to whom Jesus taught His disciples to pray : 


d like from 


Celui qui fait sa prière Notre Père qui êtes aux cieux, pose entre hi 
et moi 


Une barrière infranchissable à ma colère. 
Et peut s’abandonner au sommeil de la nuit. 


Most certainly is God the incarnation of Infinite Justice, but 
He is also the incarnation of Infinite Love. And the worl 
‘Our Father, which art in Heaven’ disarm Him completely, f 


3 ; : juge, Il 
Un homme avait deua fils. On sait assez comment un père juse. ©) 
en a un exemple connu. 


: p i ie 
On sait assez comment le père a jugé le fils qui était parti et qu 
revenu. 


C’est encore le père qui pleurait le plus. . . . 


e a con 
Notre Père quì étes aux cieux. Tvidemment quand un homm 
mencé comme ça. 
Quand il m’a dit ces trois ou quatre mots. quat 


7 3 3 g rois ou 
Quand il a commencé par faire marcher devant lui ces t 
mots. 


Après il peut continuer, il peut me dire ce qu’il voudra. 
Vous comprenez, moi, je suis désarmé. 
Et mon fils le savait bien. 


Qui a tant aimé ces hommes. 


| 
i OF ay wards? 
His faith inspires M. Péguy with love and charity 1° 


men : 
Sil ny a que la justice, qui sera sauvé f à 
Mais s'il y a la miséricorde, qui sera Pe hoo 


-tiana © in i 
And here again he differs vastly from many cue ra orense ” | 
one may say that their bigotry and uncharitable 
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; M. d 
his jdeas, sf there were a considerable number of orthodox 


pink r all confessions like unto M. Péguy, many of those 
‘tia 08 ateide the ‘ark of God’ would feel inclined to say 

e B dost almost persuade me to be a Christian. M. 
not only great talents but unrivalled powers of per- 
The anticlerical ‘ liberators ” of France, instead of 

n uci monks, who did no harm for the simple reason 
pay had no sort of influence on anyone except old ladies 
iF fortune and anxious about the repose of their souls, would 
ith 2 the writings of M. Péguy confiscated and publicly 


‘ell to have 
ei on the Place de la Concorde. For the influence of 


i Péguy is great. 


We will not, © Toeg ; 
the Catholic revival in France. This would be manifestly 


] from 
l, the 
Mas. 
nd in 


f course, pretend that it was M. Péguy who 


ated 
Deed el for such movements are far too vast, and are engendered 
ub j by causes too deep, for us to be able to ascribe them 
‘ater to the influence of an individual, however eminent. But the 


Catholic revival in France was fortunate in finding an 
tre Jui advocate, an apostle we should more rightly say, like 
M. Péguy. Only those who know how matters stand in France, 
vho are acquainted with the aspirations and hopes of the jeunesse 
intellectuelle, can appreciate the importance of the work done 


o, but by M. Péguy and the Cahiers de la Quinzaine. His name is as 
words yet unknown outside his country, and inside that country it is 
ly, for familiar only to the world of letters. But when the movement 


SD \ of which he was one of the earliest pioneers, and to forward 


which he has laboured indefatigably, attains its full development 


nie ~when the patriotic and religious revival has made its influence 


flt in all classes of the nation, then will M. Péguy’s name be 
or ce. alongside of the greatest names in French literature. 
A te ie a man has set himself so lofty an ideal as M. Peguy 
8 done, he can afford to wait for the mere outward and visible 
quatre Tevards, 
GEORGES CHATTERTON-HILL. 

P . 
len Rri is perhaps necessary to remark that, if the 
Tench læ Quinzaine rank among the best reviews m the 
rds! “nguage, they are nevertheless very different from any 


E R 
w wal. In fact, it is misleading to apply the name 
| Erig to them. Each number forms a separate yume 
4 ulle bon a a single author. The Cahiers would best r 
poof a ection of books, of which about a dozen are publishe 


erase e 
ase P >~ every year. 
a G. C.-H. 
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Patel J HTS AUTUMN 


Paris is at all times a beautiful city—it grows in 


b | 
succeeding year—but perhaps at no season jg it m KON i 
than in mid-September, after the break-up of the fie antiy f 


rc 
heats, when the great thunder-showers that close the ae 


not only bring new verdure to the trees and lawns which a £ 
an essential part of Paris but supply to the flat city anj 


girdle of low hills a magnificent phantasmagoria of Cloud-seapes 
To get this general picture of Paris in perfection one sho 4 
ascend by a comfortable lift to the summit of one of the Trocadéy P 
towers. This planet has few more beautiful scenes to offer than f 
Paris, seen from this altitude of 100 feet ; half in sunshine, halt 

washed with purple cloud-shadows, while white cumulus clouds, 

mellowed below with cream and reddish grey, darkening intoble {f 
grey and mauve near the undulating horizon, serve as an unearthly | 
background to the city, more solemn and fateful than any rane | 
of Alps or Andes. The universal grey and greyish white of the 
buildings is vividly relieved by the gilding of domes and ttè 
emerald green of the many open plots of grass, the sombre gren 
of the long lines and frondous clumps of trees, the vivid scarlet, 
crimson, yellow, orange, blue, purple, and lavender of the p 
beds in the nearer distance on the Trocadéro slopes, and Ta 
long, broad avenue of the Champ de Mars, which leads thy ie 
the noble buildings of the Ecole Militaire and the apotheoss® 


: ; wa f 
Invalides. Montmartre is almost Indian red in dona T iww f 
0 ; 
he sun pi% 


ees 


1 


eee 


one end of which they crown. The Seine wn ee kept ® 

ribbon of an order, diagonally across the breast © a bridges | 

place by the loops of the ivory-white and gold-topP aie Frese? 
The Paris of to-day may well be called an opiom eet sn 

nation, of France and its divers products. This T 3 si paled j 

visit to the Halles, the vast congregation of Sane out? 

the north of the Rue de Rivoli, not far from 
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a visit to the Halles to early-rising tourists 
a what to see in the morning, for all museums 
; open late. [Here I might parenthesise a problem 


ing tourism and the proper educational and pleasur- 
Dee ite to cities, whether by foreigners or provincials. 
eo t of us early risers nowadays, appreciating better the 
Yet there is very little to be done or seen in 
valu << or other cities, between the hours of 8 and 11 a.m. 
pondon, + d 8 r.m. This last gap has been filled to some 


Yeah f estent, am 

anif of leavin e a 

mna mother till 7-20-] ill find in the Hall “ash 

er gxplorers of Paris wl nd in the Halles a combination of 
e 


fe Covent Garden, Billingsgate, Smithfield, Mark Lane, and Lead- 
by, anhall. Here is displayed all the produce of French soil, of French 
oa coasts and rivers ; and here one may see the principal physical 
shou h types of this country of 207,000 square miles, and hear specimens 
cadet ofall the dialects and patois from Breton to Romand, Basque to 
r than Wallon, Norman and Bourguignon to Limousin and Provengal. 
e, half Here in the morning are alive, on neat beds of seaweed, langoustes 
clouds, from the Mediterranean, and lobsters from the Channel. You 
obu may see cuttlefish and skate, mullet and sardines from the Mediter- 
carthly ranean, conger eels, cod, turbot, John Dory from the Bay of 
"rane Biscay, herrings and soles from the Breton coast, pretty jasper- 
of ihe | onyz-agate-tinted crayfish from the streams of Central France, 
nd ite | tout from the Lake of Neuchatel, the hind-quarters of frogs from 
great | Western France (six or more skinned and strung on a skewer), 
scarlet, and snails from Burgundy : whelks, mussels, oysters, prawns, 
flower- and shrimps from the North Sea and Atlantic coasts : magnificent 
inte J Poultry alive and dead, roedeer and hares, chamois from Savoy, 
eet F tabbits wild and tame, pheasants, partridges, and quails, wild 
ofte ff Cuk and teal, and, alas! thrushes, warblers, and larks. 

oma | The meat department, which I hurried through, conveyed to 
ng into | Ny eyes and nose the impression of blood, entrails . . . and 
apit f “8! For women on their way to or from the flower market 
of ey a carrying large gerbes of roses or baskets of carnations, and 
Mor J Ped to Inspect, quite unmoved, the gory wares of the butcher. 


i ° strong scents of their lovely burdens actually subdued for a 
e blue le the sickening smell of blood and viscera. : 

cept j ial good position from which to discriminate between the varied 
ges, h i etal Pronunciations of French (in addition to Romance dialects 
ie e iC not French) is on the outskirts of the cheese auctions 12 
oR m for “ese and butter market. If you love colour you can revel 
ated ii m ae Minutes in the display of fruit and yegetables—finer, 


es In no other city. 


- 
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But Paris has an ever-growing importance i 
centre, the wherewithal to be the chief educati š 
a world, if only those who govern her or who ioe 
= or art departments better realised their dutie as wen 
Si followed Germany, the United States eS to the on i 

E ae and Britain i 
ment of vexatious red tape, the liberal throw; 1 the tig 
museums and educational institutions to the cone Open of i l 
possesses the material for our education by a Public, Pari 
any other city that I know of, but how gruag Mote thay | 
displayed! For example, the Ethnographical ae 8 Much of 
Trocadéro Palace : I am credibly informed that inf an at the 
collections accumulated by French pioneer explorers R. Of th, 
strators are hidden away in cellars, partly from lack a admiri, 
the miserably dark portion of the Palace assigned to thi po 
tion, partly from a strange jealousy which affects coral AN 
older leaders of French ethnological science in not wih 
show the treasures under their care to the world at large a F 
that someone, especially some foreigner, may forestall them a 
monograph or a theory. Though as inadequately designed i 
light and exhibition space as our own Natural History Museum 
the Trocadéro still, as it stands, is replete with objects of interes, 
not by any means only for the specialist but for all who have eye 
to see. Yet this museum is only open on Sundays, Tuesdays, anl | 
Thursdays from 12 till 4. The greater part of the Paris musems 
have a limited number of free days in the week, but ths 
condition is equally applicable to the Victoria and Albert Museu, 
the National Gallery, and other of the State’s educational palass 
in London, where the visitor nearly always chances to arrive 
a paying day. But for the tourist this would be a comparative 
slight penalisation. What makes him or her grind teeth vih 
rage is to find, possibly after an expensive taxi drive, that the 
Paris museum or picture gallery they have come to ae y | 
pee on some other day or hour, when they cannot possi ye | 

ere. sie 

The present arrangements at the Louvre arè by 0 | 
praiseworthy. Paris so far incurs no trouble from militan 


3 3 of 
gists, but, of course, there remains the scare of the l0 ull i 


. (deg . 1 p 
simpering picture by an Italian painter. This, and pee 

growing prudery, reacts on the officials of the Lou 2 en at 
sections of this most splendid of the world’s muscu” g pit" 


8 
close at capricious hours or are closed altogether p ps 


Educa 


an + 
Cent, N 


most interesting of the Egyptian rooms is o at it8 dor 
inspection, on the plea of ‘repairs ’; but the gardien gute 
way suggested that the naive renderings of t i 

early Egyptian art were not suited to & public 
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kF arently has prompted the authorities at the Natural 

rit Da in the Jardin des Plantes to supply the leading 

B lle de vigne, a bandelette of dried leaves which 

remely ridiculous in its apposition. 

nok rudish, indeed, there is perhaps less to shock the eye 
To the P in Paris than in the cities of some other great 


-d2 J i 
pnd eat rae certainly far less than in the Paris of ten and twenty 


© thay cousin The recent visit from which these impressions are 
h oii ears Pere is, of course, only one of many that I have paid to 
at the see om 1876 onwards, and it seems to me that Paris in 
soft, pth aly with France in general is not only more wholesome in 
dinini. ol a that quite possibly a wave of religious feeling may be 
pace in mind a to this land, bringing with it a certain silliness of ideas 
exhib eb ie unhappily (and quite falsely) associated with real reli- 
of th oi feeling. It is surprising to find, despite all the waves of 
To icim which have passed over France, that in all probability 
tor fe $} afar larger proportion of her population believes in the old 
T Babylonian legend of Adam and Eve than is the case now in the 
: pU United Kingdom or the United States. If the Paris newspapers 
ec are to be credited, the new decorations now in course of achieve- 
ee ment in the renovated theatre of the Comédie Francaise are to be 
is T biblical in theme, and not of the sensual paganism or fleshly 
Da romanticism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
at tte design for the ceiling is to be Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
res) Hden—so, at least, the Paris papers have announced without dis- 
nalts approval. The churches in Paris are much more frequented, far 
riven | 20e cleanly and carefully kept, than ten and twenty years ago. 
vatinly S Noobservant visitor to Notre Dame would realise that this was 
fh wi 10 longer the principal State church in France. 
hat the Be. For there is not only a revival of faith, even if it be a faith 
ison) | md bones and outworn theories, but there is a far greater 
ibly gt ee cs of outlook in the people generally—a remarkable 
A = of the self-declared demi-mondaine in the street or pe 
pesi mA public resort, a greater soberness of costume (I En 
t suli he p there was a lessening in the wearing of the egret an 
sg of 2 ihe oe plume, but this, alas! still goes on). There 1s a 
rious ; aie purpose in the women’s lives, there are frequent 
go that ton] “5 Er swimming races on the Seine, aeroplanes so com- 
yen al f i Y circling round the Eiffel Tower and high across the city’s 


2 net 
publ f hand breadth that one ceases to tilt the head to watch them, 
g the f y Nmerable 


o age, in th signs in industry, invention, and literature, on ihe 
pee the past © picture palace, in the universities, in the shops an 

is dy tgn, 278, that a New France is awakening, a France which 
g m | Paris Count for much in the world’s civilisation. : . 
e tati a8 s0 much to teach us, so much pleasure to give US, 


à pity a few of its smaller defects cannot be promptly 
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set right, a shame to the councils of both ia 
Governments cannot unite to make Paris e ion 


‘ : hd I 
easily communicable by rail and boat than they awe They, 
day. May I instance some of these defects in then hey” 
1 Opet 


may attract the eye of one or other of 
societies for improving Franco-British rel 


} Makiy j 

. ty og t re 

matters of sanitation,’ th : NY Of copy? 

London in matters e second is the conte | 


been the 4 | 


to be absolutely unchecked by the police and perfectly indii i 


not merely to the safety of foot passengers but to the eau 

Ea 
: T suspe F 
that not a few men and women with weak hearts have me 


died in Paris from the effects of a narrow risk of collision witha 
motor. A great meeting-place of roads like the Place dela Cm. 
corde requires sometimes a quarter of an hour to be crossed wit | 
deliberation and safety. The motor-buses are even more terrible 
than the taxis. So far as I am aware, there does not exist om 
underground crossing in places of much frequentation. The > 
are all too few of such in London. The model of what shoul | 
exist in all great cities (underground crossings of streets aul | 
squares) is that admirably organised labyrinth in the heart of or 
City, opposite the Mansion House. A 

Then there is the reform of the odious tipping system, which 
is a positive plague and nuisance to the stranger in Pans. Brey a 
one now expects a tip not only for small services render A 
suance of necessary duties, but for services which are he ni 
you and are quite unnecessary. The actual expenditure m Me | 
sum thus involved by a stay in Paris is not large, but r wi | 
complains of is the anxiety of the mind in having to K A 
a sufficiency of small coins, for you cannot ask the pee is ft 
to be tipped for change, nor would get it if you 
the owvreuses of the Paris theatres, they should be jeg fasen 
gathered together and sent to Cayenne- These a and 
more especially on the stranger of foreign national 


1 T refer to the comparative absence (as contras 
cities) of decently appointed public conveniences an boulevards 
perpetuation down the broad pavements of importanti e have be? 
smelling urinals of the last century. The fact that t AO ia is N 
now from a few of the best streets, and their place in Tondon, A 
well-appointed underground resorts similar to uae emai: ral fe 
the blot on the fair escutcheon of Paris of those that r Jiate preci if 
ing anachronisms should be swept away from the oniences; power? 
palace at Versailles. In the matter of public conv - 
still: cruelly indifferent to the needs of women- 
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" ‘petits services rendus ° of an immaterial kind, possibly 
the | fo s unasked to show you the way to your numbered seat, 
tie x tt pringing of the petit banc to Madame, which (though 

Ne 6 


7 toed in some theatres) 18 still a serious obstruction to free 
it is Ye petween the fauteuils. There is a widespread desire to 
peer étranger which should be sternly repressed, especially 
plu lya question of gathering from him a few centimes or a 


e 
it they 
tees n 


Nakina Pa 

= Ee cs For instance, if you enter a cinematograph palace 
ling E fe same occurs in most musi¢-halls), and the price of your 
e o and t iwo francs, there is a tax superadded by some official in 
Pai fe al ‘pour les pauvres de Paris ’—twenty, thirty, or forty 
8 seem a which you are perfectly sure in your own mind will 
iferent On yeach the poor of Paris at all. If Paris institutions are to 
equally te taxed for the support of its poor they should be mulcted in 
Suspect me way that does not immediately affect their customers. No 
ecenily \ doubt for the two francs thirty one gets an entertainment which 
witha night cost half a crown m London ; but when you have paid your 
la Con hala crown in London you are not bound to be searching your 
ed mf pockets for a sixpence to give to somebody in a public or a clan- 
temile J destine manner. Also, most of the Paris theatres require a 
w thorough innovation in the way of ventilation and wholesome 
Then suroundings. Too many of them—even the most celebrated— 
= to quote a French writer of some years ago, ‘ sentent l’indiscré- 
a tion du chat ™—have an intolerable musty odour which is some- 
io - times equally intolerably combated by patchouli. The playing 
sbi and generally the scenery are admirable, but why should the 
Te ane of the Paris stage be without any garniture, why 
inet \j ee the seating often be so uncomfortable or old-fashioned, 
ci cor so dirty, and the comedy or tragedy be rudely announced 


alum E pes trois coups of the sixteenth century, and be unheralded, 
batoe Fang aes unclosed by music? In all these respects German 
at ha e ee theatres are far ahead of France and on a level with 
p abort The z England. l 
Eo EN is t ight of Black Monday must be removed from Paris 
alt! | Nery 0 be a great educational centre. On that day almost 
g fast! E Not m u, picture gallery and State show-place is closed. 
pd NP tong Y should all such buildings—especially those of an educa- 


| Vinday «ne Pe Open as they are now on Sunday, but on 
he JF aeg mou on every day of the week. Cleaning must be 
poe 4 educatio ab other times than the hours of public exhibition. 
ce 1 tere or ae Museums should open at nine in preference to 
ae C system elve. It may or may not be advisable to continue 


ee Rorided + of payment on entrance; that is a trifling point 


sdk | an i between 
pF ff atd gf Useum is open every day of the week betwee 
pats | 4 ling E Failing daylight should be implemented by electric 


e cost of all this would be a trivial item in the 
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great administrative wealth of Paris, and the ws: 
of visitors and of students would be consi derat ON 
The restaurants are still the first in the wou 
as a whole leave little to be desired even from the an 
ness, for it is possible to live with reasonable oi 
very heart of Paris for ten francs a day. Pa 
like London slums. There are houses still 1 


lta 
wicked and are wicked, but no part of p ; 


. ly 
arg se A 


ag f 
the arden i 
flowers betwen f 


and Camden Town. In Paris more than ever 
the street, nearly every carrefour has beds of 
March and December. There are no formal railings round 
of the lawns and flowerbeds in public parks. Even the a | 
are not too much withdrawn from the public eye; the Fe 
to Paris in this last autumn could, as he passed the ae | 
watch with amusement and interest the remarkable actoha 
performances of the Presidential Siamese cat * Gris-oris’ in its 
circuit of the building along two-inch ledges and dizzy coping, P 
As regards means of cheap public transit, Paris is well snd f 
by its metropolitan and suburban railways. The * Métto’s f 
particularly easy for a stranger to understand, and its neme f 
to the level of the street and consequent absence of any tem 
in the tunnels or the life-wasting bother of lifts (hotbeds«. i 
influenza and other infectious diseases) makes it a spent i 
auxiliary to the sight-seer. But I think, considering the en- 
mous attractions of Versailles (if one wearies of its Palce, 
packed with two centuries of French history, one cou 
satiated with its park and gardens, save perh 
winter), the railway routes thither might be 80 im 
speeded-up. Surely there might be some express trati aa 
such awful trials in the shape of long, asphyxia ie io tk 
Going to Versailles to-day by rail is like the ion 1 
Crystal Palace by the Brighton line twenty years " "iui f 
The ‘Hirondelle’ steamers of the Seine, howev gbo 
lovely,’ as an American might say—and ofte sundays 
For one penny on weekdays and twopence on E ail F 
go all the way through Paris, from Charenton 


glass saloon on wet days and open or awninged -._-erpible ® 
weather. The movement is swift yet scare see wi 
by the passing before the eyes of a city pona iy AN 
equalled for beauty and history, away See 
Many a place or point of interest is close tO 
is bridged every few hundred yards); 5°, 
steamers can be used between early 
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3 and Orleans stations, the Hotel de Ville, the Eiffel 
a d the Place de la Concorde. The pleasantness and 
vonder 

pilay 
Gravesen 


; pat if the river route through Paris is to be praised nothing 
Mess g nt can be written by the stranger about the omnibuses 
Panra a ns, These seem positively hostile towards the non- 
len is oa They are always crowded, so apparently they have a 
beliren a clientéle, which makes them independent of the tourist 
md mes ee. This, by the incivility of their conductors, the uncer- 
J Plis AG and inconspicuousness of their stopping places, the cryptic 
e Viste \ character of their signs and destination-titles, they repel. A 
an 1 saconian law precludes their stopping except at the never-to-be- 
ane weertained stopping place, and even one knowing Paris well 
i may be at a loss to know whither these vehicles are taking him. 
Jena | diferent in this respect is Paris from the Great German 
fe owns, from Milan, from Strassburg, Brussels, Amsterdam! In 
naa most of those cities the trams are numbered. You are quickly 
ayaa told by the officials on duty at the chief stopping places or in the 


eds t public rendezvous the number of the public vehicle which will 
splendi take you to your destination. At Milan, in the chief thorough- 
the ent fares, uniformed men are apparently told off to question puzzled 
Mie tourists as to where they want to go, and forthwith assist them 
nevar t to find the tram that will take them thither. Five minutes’ talk 
o dedo pn similar persons, most ready to supply information in 
ped m Pa will make anyone of ordinary intelligence master of 
5 and wi J vam system of that large city. In Brussels for 35 centimes 
tummalta ie a 50 far out into the country through the superb beech 
TA aA Which are the growing glory of the Belgian capital; one 
; ae every public building or garden of importance, every 
É f p 2 hotel or station. You have only to mention to a 


are | 


on bole E eo: a waiter, a shopman, the places you wish to reach, 
j oD? its fe answer ‘Take tram No. so-and-so over there and 
teal Toul uctor will explain the rest.’ If the Paris Municipality 
Ea f inn ake ‘similar steps to make the services of trams and 
for ma livres, Petter known to, less formidable and _rebarbatif 


ible, E hance Tangers, the comfort of a stay in Paris would be 


ely ye ee Communications cheapened. 

wp Y “ats ea becoming a national duty incumbent on the Govern- 
e Oy direct , ance and Britain is some intervention, direct or 
isk | eis, ip prove the means of travel between London and 


Eo L services of the Northern Railway of France between 
“NIV—No. 441 3 U 
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Calais and Boulogne and Paris (inclyg 
the Northern Station in Paris and its Custom © ong 
ments) fortunately need no criticism ; the ve 0 
able. But we still have the national scandal e Servic ip 
many defects in the South-Eastern railway ot Do 
bad Customs’ arrangements at Charing Crog 
absence of corridor and warmed Carriages ang j 
apart from the expensive, snobbish and ineffi 
remove on this side. But it seems—when the 
ia : m; . 8e subie, Be 
discussed in The Times—to be forgotten that L lectis y 
Calais or London-Folkestone-Boulogne are not TA wi 
convenient of use for reaching from all parts of at ty 
capital of France. Say you live in Sussex or Haney tf 
do not mind in tolerable weather a longish sea pasan A ag 
once think of travelling via Southampton and Harte Aa 
more via Newhaven and Dieppe. The route from Havre o i 
Dieppe carries one through really beautiful and alluring aN i 
and the Dieppe journey is the shortest land transit fron iy 
coast to Paris. But what unnecessary disagreeables attend it 
choice of either ! 

The Southampton-Havre sea journey is a long one ant: | 
steamers which perform it are slow, old-fashioned and wun f 
fortable boats. The route from Havre, as from Dieppe, ih f 
the State Railway of France, which lands the traveller ath P 
old, dark, smelly, ill-equipped terminus of St. Lazare. tf 
delay in the Customs’ examination of the registered lugg! f 
sometimes as much as an hour after the arrival of the tam by 
quarter of an hour only at the Nord station). The Mae y 
for. wretched travellers detained at the Lazare station ce, ! 
purpose resembles a Venetian prison of the eighteenth c f 
The luggage, moreover, is entassé and dificul 
identify. Often there are not enough porters to go T° 
the next jarring note is the trouble about cabs. 
leave the arrival side of the St. Lazare to seek 2 
stumble out into a frowsy, badly lit court, pos: 
like an Augean stable with accumulations of ho 4 ott 
some reason automobiles—taxis—are discourag® cion, 2 
minus, and however you may revolt against ight j 
disgust at the station and longing to see i non 
Paris, you take the ill-smelling, lumbering, old- 5 ae 
or four-wheeler. to DiepP? We 

If you cross nowadays from Newhaven 10 


in th 


Sa 
SA ee 


a |e 


Es 


2 The Brighton Company dislike overmuch inte 
two counties of Hants and Sussox. Otherwise they service 
ampton-Portsmouth-Newhaven boat train, and @ throug 
and Bournemouth; 
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steamers which are really comfortable, but I doubt 
vill realise the time in transit so falsely promised by 
a Railway placards. Just as the Ostende boats are 
Paced to make the transit from Ostende to Dover in 


scarcely ever in calm weather do it in less than 


time. 
me calm 


tised time of tral lei i hack th ee 
axouse fOr the Dieppe people to put bac e train’s departure 


a whole hour! In short, you may calculate confidently on 
ing Paris an hour late every day if you travel by Newhayen 
moo This, with the long, long wait for the Customs 


© or fron |) ad Dieppe- : : ¢ : 
3 Scenen, A at the prison-station of St. Lazare, makes connexions with ex- 
from the jp presses leaving Paris for the south or east very hazardous. All 
itende Finis is most regrettable, because for many reasons the Newhaven- 
Dieppe route is the nicest way to travel to Paris, and the comfort, 
2 ant: F security and steadiness of the new steamers are a set-off against 
d we the shorter route via Calais by steamers that are never comfort- 
pe, Bh f able or steady, and occasionally suggest insecurity when going 
er at te through their clumsy evolutions outside the harbours of Calais 


re, ‘Th: 
uggage i 
o trail b | 


or Dover. 

À visit to Paris is one of the pleasantest and most instructive 
; o holidays. State and Municipal anthorities alike on both sides 
ting” | of the Channel should unite to facilitate and to cheapen this 
p for Bs / means of education. 
ae H. H. JOHNSTON, 


38U2 
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NTURy 


THE WORKING AND AMENDING | 
THE INSURANCE acr W 


So much has been written of the Insurance Act ( 
have been or ought to have been, and what it w 
have been) that it will not be amiss to see what it has seto 

i 4 Out 
actually to be and how far it has accomplished its purpose, 4; Ù 
so much depends upon the working, it will be necessary z 
briefly to set forth its history from the time of conception; 4 
especially since the powers that were present at the making havea $ 
good deal to do with the working. Attention will be confined P 
Part I., since Part II., Insurance against Unemployment, hs 
been dealt with by means of the Labour Bureau, and, not treating 
on new ground, has not been subjected to such a fire of criticism 
as Part I. 

It was in 1908 that the Chancellor of the Exchequer first ot 
the work in hand, with a view of completing a series of measite 
which had commenced with the Old Age Pensions Act. Tm 
methods of procedure were before the Government—one by a 
of endowment, the other by way of insurance. The o A | 
pension scheme had already endowed old age, and it wast me Í 
by some that the same method should have been employe A 
dealing with the working period of industrial life. 
ever, an obvious difference between the two; 
commencing at seventy years of age belong to 4 pè 
which regular work is no longer looked for. ae remit f 
tegular weekly wages from which to pay the weekly P of ou | 


° 8 ! 
While, on the other hand, to start payment in the day ty soil | 
|! 


what it Tight 3 
aS Supposed ip 


riol 


in order to make a provision for the closing vere the lati 
be to make the many pay for the few; besides ™ ‘olf eat f q 
would have to wait in any case some thirty t° on pi“ 
the scheme matured. Provision for the ene ae The n | 
can best be effected by the endowment o: OF st the ae 
becomes otherwise, however, for provision eae ose jive 
beset industrial lives during the working pet! p cel 
was determined, accordingly, that the State ssi thos? 
way of an assisted insurance scheme, towate® y 
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`- the working period of life contribute. In so doing, 
Ba of the day were only taking up the challenge 
In ey the Friendly Societies themselves, the wiser 
pow ee podies of voluntary mutual thrift having foreseen 

ds 0 aa settling, in the way they themselves approved, the 
aut b provision for old age, the next step would be to fill 


yet rational method the insurance gaps which were left in 
i 


ur world. ; 
į step was the natural one of consulting with the 


antatives of the great voluntary thrift movement as to the 
pes «i which the State could provide for the many workers 
pest utside the shelter of the manifold ramification of the 


vere 0 
fg p Fi rift-tree, which in the course of years had thrown its 
posed fg Bailing branches over so much of labour within the United 
Set ont Gain. In so doing, Mr. Lloyd George was endeavouring to 
oe, As A provide a means which would fall in with the people’s thrift in 
ry Te) the people’s way- It must be kept in mind that for the State to 
ception; AA have at once proceeded by way of endowment and to have borne 
ghs F Ithe costs of a non-contributory system would have been to 
finely | riko a death blow to that century of mutual thrift in which 
ent, lis | individual effort had raised up a collective common fund, in 
a Friendly Society form alone, of some 45,000,0001., in addition to 
criticism 


benefits already paid in cash; and to that must be added the 
voluntary thrift work carried on by the Trade Unions. 

In endeavouring to mould a State measure which should in- 
cease the usefulness of voluntary agencies, instead of setting up 
anew State subsidised department to supersede and take their 
Dace, the Chancellor was following wise precedent and extending 
its bearings, 


irst toot 
neasi: 
t. Tm 
by wey 
old ag 


{ 


i 
es | Born of the people, and coming from the people, Mr. Lloyd 
a ron | George made no scruple of consulting the people before he brought 


pensions } moe and much-delayed measure. In this we see the 
of lite? i a e of the mode in which the late Canon Blackley and his 
abet f Po - proceeded for so many years with his scheme of National 

vas f odent Insurance. In that case the Friendly Societies, Trade 


empiuti 

A | E and all kindred voluntary thrift agencies were to be 
fe voll! | Rich 7 Nos rough-shod, and a State scheme of insurance intro- 
po lat ee their place. 

year il 7 Sct th, Ody selected to act as a consultative committee and to 
st ty Natio hancellor of the Exchequer was the Committee of 
the ET oe Conference of Friendly Societies, an association 
ills i 4 5 en established some twenty years before for the 
ie 5 Roketi Voicing the interests of these bodies in Parliament and 


cee i a biog ® same, as well as for mutual conference and consul- 
: n hand it was 


no “opposition shop’ was to be started; that there 
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would have n be ua ee eae of compulsion in ¢ 
in order to prevent a minority from tappine 3 
of relief without themselves contributing ia i nA 
should be no undue interference with te conte it: 
with the investment of their funds; and a Of so 
could not countenance any but sound perman Goven 
Friendly Society type. BOcietieg op h ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer also i 
being a friendly State which had already, 
last twenty-five years and more, adopted piece b 

. : T 4 d y 
system of State insurance of workmen. Here, howey 
to put in an important proviso, which in some 
to have been strangely overlooked. In Germany, for ee 
for worse, the State alone does this or that, and ae 
ultimatum of conditions which have to be followed ee 
volentes. In Germany there were no great thrift ieee | 
take up the work, it had all to be done by State cou ! 
State officials. British workmen would not submit to haye thet 
voluntary thrift organisations managed by State officials, Hone, P 
though unquestionably Mr. Lloyd George picked up valuti 
items of information, the scheme he brought forward, al f 
which became ultimately the law of the land in Decemberd } 
1911, was calculated to be acceptable to the British workmenal } 
workwomen as being one which did not overlook existing voluti | 
machinery. a 

Bearing this in mind, we come to the scheme for Nati! | 
Insurance as it left Mr. Lloyd George and his Friendly Swi | 
advisers, and also as it was afterwards introduced into the E 
of Commons. And it is important, in the writer's ee d 
that we should consider what the Friendly Societies On | 
expected as compared with what they were ultimately i a 

In the Bill, according to its first draft, contributions e 
be paid (both parties were in favour of a contributory T | 
the precise sums were left to the Government au ae isvet f 
not then completed their investigations. So far as Me jen 
concerned, medical attendance and medicine Were to be ah am 
4s. a year, sickness benefit not to exceed w 
5s. a week, to be immediately followed in cas? > 
breakdown by a permanent allowance of ano 
Sanatorium benefit was to be granted and a State 
Is. a week made towards costs; and a further Bs fe 
was to be allowed to a male insured person ™ 2 


visited G 


; e 
in the ç rman, a 


OUrge of tl { 
lece, at Bl 


er, I dey | 
Ik | 
Quarters aen F 


$ 


a 
confinement of his wife. a a i 
In the matter of administration of benefits 2 ag P" i 


Can rove’ et 
everything was to pass through the hands of iat wae w E 
Societies of a permanent character `; each W i 
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n society, while the latter retained the power to 
per oW) rejects’ were to be excluded from the National 
A goeh. altogether and left to the tender mercies of the 
anco E ing members of Friendly Societies were to be 
to pay their contributions directly to their respective 
„pitted 4 to be exempt from compulsory reduction of wages 

a employer ; while the employer’s contribution, as well 
e + fhe employed, when collected by him, was to be paid 
at 0 tate. But all these amounts, together with the State 
over to th combined contribution, were ultimately to be handed 
ihis or that Friendly Society, monthly. We may at once 
t that it was not likely that the employers and the Govern- 
agree to hand over their portions of the combined 
to the Friendly Societies for investment, though it 
hin reason that these societies should in the end 
aive the portion contributed by their respective members for 


I Use FF over £0 
SaDar fp point ou 
better fF ment would 
Doses js contribution | 
nolentes, j was quite wit 


encies jy 
i se. 
an | ees proceeding, it should be pointed out that the deposit 
Heng, f system, administered through the Post Office, is only of a tem- 
Valuable P porary nature—a three years experiment. Also, it is probable 
ard, al | that the actual numbers will be comparatively small, since the 
ember | collecting societies and industrial assurance companies have 
menmi | opened wide their doors in their many approved societies—nets 
volutin | cast on every side to catch men and women. 
| Glancing at the tables of payments and benefits as set forth 

Natom! | in ihe Insurance Act, it is impossible not to give the preference 
y Set) | to the Government scheme even prior to the Amendment Act 
he Hue ; of last August, which makes the contrast still more marked. 
udgmes! That vast social and economic measure of 1911 did at all events 
omit? f ‘leavour to provide the workers with something like a living 
fered f Tiintenance when in times of sickness they are unable to follow 
g vere ff eit various callings. The Friendly Society scheme, on the other 
schemidi f tand, appears to have been unable to avoid the temptation of 
voi f Wing a Government aid (whether drawn from the taxes 
eie ; the employer is no matter) as doing something (giving @ bare 
gal f mo Week) which must necessarily require an addition from 
wees ‘| “voluntary thrift side before it could possibly be eyen a mni 
abit gc tsurance against sickness. In other words, the Friendly 
i A oe advisers of the Chancellor could not rise above theim 
ib m and their own old way of using the same. 
i i ft ther? there must be included on one side and not on the 
po 1 a ea Mportant factor so often overlooked, in the haste to 

ai To A and pick holes—viz. that in the State hee z 
ie | ‘ers ot a 4d. or a 3d. to be paid every week from s1 a : 
a fs | “hai me to seventy years. The worker's portio ao mi 


48 only to be paid while the worker con 
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in health and to perform his, or her, allotted ¢ 
this, that few critics have looked into. Ek A dip, 
sickness experience of the Ancient Order ae give the | 
ing over nearly the whole period of experienec, rea 
le: ay 


Average Sickness Experience in Periods of T, 
en 


j 

From age 20 to 30 . ; : i Fears, í 
‘y 30 to 40 . : f A i 81 Wrecks | ( 

” 40 to 50. ? a - » 1% i 7 

x 50 to 60 . i : : . 15; ` ( 

xf. Ot, a + 27h 

5 oS a Bt f 


If we take the period of between forty to fifty: 
: $ : ‘ y mn 
of an insured person we shall find, if that person j 
member of the community, that between the p 
instead of paying the weekly 4d. 520 times ( 
week), as he would have to do in a Friend] 
only have had to pay the same 505 times and been excused fifteen 
weekly payments ; while between the years of sixty and seventy 
(when the regularity of the weekly wage becomes a dificil 
matter) he would have had to provide the said 4d. per week for 

_ only 456 weeks out of a total of 520 weeks. 

But again there have been critics who, while approving, s3 
whole, of National Health Insurance in the bulk, could not refrain 
from picking holes in the actualities of such insurance before th | 
paying out time had arrived. They told the working man, al, 
if he was out when they happened to look in, the working mms ~ 
wife, that none of these 10s. or 7s. 6d. per week were guaranteed 
by the State, and that in all probability they never would mature. ij 
But these same critics refrained from telling him that it wast 
the same, only worse, with the worker’s Friendly Society; i 
only difference being that, in the case of the State, the ey | 
ment actuaries have done their best to arrive at the correct TA | i 
and that there will not be a bankrupt State behind any ri 
which, for the sake of argument, may accrue, OT oy wait 1 
calculations which, in the light of experience, regue ve per 1 

The difficulty of admitting to benefits of insuran® Fant f 
of over age at the time of joining at one am 
rate of contribution, though they must brm g act 
liabilities with them, was overcome by an nga l | 
device. The State makes a reserve value loa e0 ai | 
ployed contributors up to, and including, the a joo | 
four, and to all voluntary contributors UP > A pe coe ace 
the age of forty-four if insured before a given PO Reset m | 
gate of this loan, including the Army and Nay jue © ce 4 

is estimated at over 60,000,0001. This vast See as snr 
is not to be raised by special taxation but 18 oa 


the lit 
a tals F 
years 40 to 5 
omitting the bal. 
y Society, he woul] 
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pecome liquidated within eighteen years and a half by 
gebt, © a] Health Commissioners themselves. 
ne Nô oo mmissioners propose to take 2d.—or, strictly speak- 
The (en) and 13d. (women)—for the above period, in 
. Oy the loan. The general comment made is to the 
oder in such a case, there will be no such thing as a 9d. 
afiect Wee (a. or an 8d. benefit for 6d. The proposal, however 
oft overnment means nothing more than temporarily taking 
of oe slice of the money of the young to pay for that which 
meee on the part of the middle-aged and ageing. Even if 
is ue permanently so, it would be only doing what the Poor 
Peis for years compelled sons to do for their parents in time 
aed, AD 1 the moral duty of the children towards their aged 
nents does not end, if indeed it begins, with sons only. Besides, 
an example, ready-made and at hand, in the practice 
|, of such a Friendly Society as the Hearts of Oak, which charges 
3 uniform contribution, for all ages at entry, of about 10s. per 


e lii 
mal 
0 i) 
hali. 
Would 
iten 


quarter. In order fairly to cover the liabilities which the society 
a fakes upon itself, the flat quarterly contributions, for benefits 
Ke received and to be received, must be more than the youngest 
“a members, say those from eighteen to twenty-two, would have to 
cage ay, did not others enter at later ages on the same terms. But 
sinh ihey do not suffer, since, when they themselves become older, 
att they benefit in the way the older entrants have already benefited 
ani, from them. Only the fair balance depends upon a regular and 
ith continuous supply of ‘ young blood.’ ; 
teed But the case of ‘employed insurers’ under the National 
iN Health Insurance Act is far different. We have already shown 
sji that the rates of sickness naturally differ at different periods of 
7+ the life. Let it be granted that insurers below thirty years of age 
yvern: do not, on the average, draw over eight and a half weeks’ sick 
gures My during the decennial period between twenty and thirty years 
Joss of age. Tn that case it would not be possible for them, as a 
mil f Te, to draw 9d. or Sd. benefit, not even a Td. or a 6d. The 
nde . oh and the 8d. benefit (for males and females respectively) cannot 
arsi | Cher theirs during the first twenty years of membership. 
| Beate only charged with it for the purpose of building a 
S Ud * for after-life. But in twenty years the borrowe 
ote | be the borrowed lid. are repaid; while, until it 5 
C | doy » they will not suffer loss, even if it comes to a break- 
ay | tnt ve More than this, not only will they receive no lee 
| | f Within a period of t t rs from joining at or below 
ge yo eny the - OF ae . either medical 
se a$ eaten a will receive additional benefits ; el ae 
gost | “hole or or dependents as well as for insurer, Or pay 


: T iist inst Part of dental treatment, or sickness penefit fee D 
— ad of from the fourth day of illness, or paymen 
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disablement benefit though not whol] 
allowances during the period of cony 
superannuation before seventy—no le 
extra benefits are made available. 
Further still, we have to gee what 
60,000,0001. of reserve values. 
ployed contributors up to, and including 
of age, and voluntary contributors up ia our 
forty-four years of age, within the given period ; 
the National Insurance scheme and benefit thera Come inh 
they were, every one of them, only sixteen years an fust ogy f 
of sixty or forty and over. Tiet us take examples of i nsten 
values with which approved societies are credited a Teservel 
that there may be no mistake made, we will select from th Order 
for female, as well as from that for male, insured perso fe! 


Y incapable 


e o 
alescenc: of yy, 
ence or k, a4 


88 than foute. Ten i q i 
"May ag 

is effe 

In a word tn ty 


ns, 
Male Female | 
Ago Reserve Value 

Reservo Value. |- ms ieee ee 
Spinsters and | 
eas Married Workers i 
BE d. i 

20 and under 21 . 115 0 166 | 6106 
125 y 26 » BBE Da V3 600. 
300, 31 413 0 312 0 6 6 6 
40 b 41 7 9 0 7 8 0 8 70 
50 i 51 Qo 0) 10 3 6 10 6 0} 
64 A 65 5 12 6 6 0 0 600 


So that if the Act did nothing else it would enable thos 
persons, male or female, who were unable to join 4 Friendly 
Society or a Trade Union on account of the bar of age, io 
remove that bar and become young again, even only ae 
while the State advanced them all the extra moneys which a 
have been paid during past years into this or that a x 
started them as though they had so done their thrift duty 
been able to do it. py Ante HO 

At once the question arises: ‘What benefit will a nl 
those persons, male or female, who have joined a me f 
insurance society in the past from their yo% alike 
answer is that reserved values are loaned Ww i 
Consequently, the reserves which, for example, a austell 

“members of Friendly Societies have, more or less ele 
built up for themselves during the years they have “tk yon a 
for the heavy sickness (as we have seen) of the a pated * 

life, will be set free. The total amount has been $ 
from 10,000,000. to 13,000,0001. 
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Daa. W. Watson, I’.J.A., actuary for the Manchester 


AS u > Hearts of Oak, and many other leading Friendly 
polly: pefore he was appointed actuary to the Joint Com- 


Cae Commissioners and adviser to the Chief Registrar 
m. ‘The Friendly Societies of the country have 160 tite 
nity of relieving themselves from liabilities which cannot 

ia alue than 10,000,000/., and which may be much more.’ 


ess ID Y 5 D : 
el tatement, however, on this head will have to þe made 


p further $ 


or OD. a 
ae reader may remember that the Bill, as it left the hands 


Fis Chancellor and his Friendly Society advisers, was supposed 
ip confine ‘approved societies (that is, those which could be 
ised for the purpose of working the Act) to ‘sound permanent 
qycieties ’ ; meaning thereby those bodies which gave sick pay 
ma permanent character, so as to cover any ordinary period 
of sickness to which its members might be liable. By the time 
the Bill bad run the gauntlet of Parliament and become an 
Act this qualification had disappeared. Again, the qualification 
of an approved society originally stood as follows: Absolute self- 
government, not working for a profit, election of all committees, 
representatives, etc., by the members generally; in a word, real 
democratic government and management. Besides, in addition 
fo these qualifications, approved societies had to pass the test 
of possessing a minimum of 10,000 insured persons under the 
Act. 

Let us take the last first in order. Mr. Lloyd George visited 
the National Conference of Friendly Societies at the moment 
— ; (July 29, 1911) when the National Conference, then holding a 


ne | Pecial meeting in London, was discussing the question of 10,000 
nly  Uembership. A series of graduated diminutions were being 
oe brought up and voted upon, and the amount of 5000 had been 
cet, | armed and was then and there accepted by the Chancellor, while - 
nd J 1000 was not carried. The Chancellor, it is to be feared, bad 
al f been badly advised by the Committee of the Conference im 
and 1 mgmally fixing on 10,000. The Committee was representative 

| 7 all tho Friendly Societies in the Conference, with their 
on 1 10,000 of members. Unfortunately the temptation of the ‘big 
a | g lions ° gathering in the spoil had been too great, and the 
m i aties appears to have recommended a limit which in itself 
a ee only cover some two dozen of the societies the Conference 
r | a a and would not allow a single society in either 
e \ then = Wales, or Ireland to enter the coming fields that were 
a A ee ripe unto harvest. Subsequently, all ee m > 
J$ | a Talia the Act, and the 5000 membership was relegate 


Cation, in some three years’ time, when the approved 


} “ties were to be valued. If an approved society had not 3 
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then reached this minimum of memb 7 
grouped with other societies. rit Would h 

It was also at this Conference that the 
the opening on all sides to approved go 
to the Chancellor was, why the Government i 
collecting societies, insurance companies, Bi 3 
In the course of reply Mr. Lloyd George Sa 


ership 


Cletieg, 

Quest 
O8ed to 
d dividing N 
d: 

We don’t include any societies. We have laid dow 
enable a number of those who have been insured i 
to form themselves into approved societies, 
business those gentlemen are conducting. 


N co 


Ndition 5 
n the Govern, hih 
We don’t ask gS | 


We can no more ask the x Other 


of an approved society whether they are conducting a busin : 

ing society, or an insurance company, or a dividing socie ess 8 a alle, 

Society than we could ask them ‘Are you conducting a p a ety 
d 


grocer, or a draper, or a coal merchant, or a solicitor ?? All ee po 
that the societies which are formed for the purpose of carryin emand is 
objects of the Act shall conform to certain defined O a Out the 
Act. We have nothing to do with any business they conduct eth T 
We are not interfering with your business outside the Act. 5 , 


As a consequence, the deposit societies, the collecting 
and burial societies, and the industrial assurance compa 
pressed their claims by starting societies, as separate sections, 
outside their original purpose. The differences between collecting 
bodies and bona fide Friendly Societies have been so clearly laid 
down by the late Mr. J. M. Ludlow, when Chief Registrar, that 
it will be worth while recalling them under present circumstances: 


ies 


Friendly Societies. Collecting Societies 
Combine relief in sickness with Limited to life insurance. \j 
life insurance, istrict otf 
Monthly, or, in some cases, fort- Meetings, whether, ee 5 f 
nightly, meetings the rule, general, practically an 
members. sting 1 
Management inexpensive; officials Management Hay “a income; 
generally appointed by the intelligent | than 40 per cent. of E ded from 
consent of the members. members practically ex? z 
voice in election of manae r pendii 
Promoted and conducted for the Promoted and conducte 
benefit of members. of managers. 


a mpanies 
Tt will at once be seen that the industrial insurance? wo au 


and the collecting societies were possessed of most P j 
most widely-covering means of propaganda. 
insurance companies alone, headed by the Jeviath 
had already insured for small sums at death aaa 
nation, so far at least as England was concerne athere f 
kindred societies and companies, the leviathan S S ap endi! 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 of members into some °° a 
approved societies ; so far does the spreadeagles™ arative’y ” 
tial and fellow-companies extend. It has been co 
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he agents of these anata eg A already for the ‘death’ 
foro od. per week, to call also for the State ‘life’ 3d. or 4d., 
jd. oF ily where girls and women were concerned, and to promise 
all care and all risks, so as to save the State insurers the 
to of finding out for themselves and becoming so educated 
e their own thrift for ‘ the life that now ig.’ Indeed 
ag t0 manag b brought me that it h : $ 

jaints have been ght at it has been difficult for 
omp sses to Keep the back door steps clear. The worst side 
p of these companies is that all educational enlightenment 
M personal initiative are destroyed. So much is done for the 
psurers that they have nothing left to do for themselves by 
themselves. f 3 

Jt is time something was said about the ‘ medical benefit,’ 
the importance of which can scarcely be exaggerated. It can only 
be because its supporters will travel by no other road than the 
one they have themselves laid down, that a large and important 
body of public opinion, which devotes itself to the prevention of 
destitution and war upon poverty, has not seen the vast 
potentialities of the National Health Insurance scheme which is 
now the law of the land. Here a far-reaching beginning is made 
of the duty of the State to preserve the health of its citizens, 
Doubtless a thorough State medical service would do this work 
best. But it should be remembered that the present system is only 
set going for a time and that, if it is found unequal to the work, 
it will have to be replaced by some such system. 

The pity was that the Chancellor did not approach the medical 
profession at the same time as he approached the great Friendly 
Societies. It is evident from the first that he did not feel confident 
that the proposal by the latter of 4s. per head was adequate 
remuneration for a thorough medical service. The doctors had 
ason on their side; only, in their excess of zeal to get clear of 
ill Friendly Societies’ control, they appear to have forgotten that, 
Bel they are the servants of the State for the good of the 


to iea er May be the ultimate outcome, it would never do 
ae ack to ‘club doctoring,’ with its pill and plaster and bottle 
tay aR There must be, with the growing knowledge of the 
tthe « efficient, higher grade service, which will be on the side 
Pree tion of the health of the workers. There must be 
o call ie merely the dosing of the sick individual who may delay _ 
tisease the doctor until he, or she, has passed the seeds of the 
Nothin on to the next generation, to affect those yet unborn. 
s ee than a preservation of health must be the aim and 
: insurance and of doctor. Hence, any idea of going back 
tome tc? under the control of this or that society should be 
Se The imperfect past must make way for the more 
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perfect present and still more perfect futur 
will be dear at any price. It is to be hop 
ais practice pie Eat will be again Permitted - hot 
that societies like the Oddfellows and the F > iti 
see this, and that they are still pressing th 
Exchequer and Commissioners to hand the 
money for that very purpose. Further, with oy 
service, at more than half as much again cost aa it et F 
more is looked for, such as modern exact diagn Y Used to by 7 
little plain book-keeping. It should mean Rea besides, P 
disciples of Galen, or rather for those of Paracels era for the E 
a true use of chemistry in the preparation of niet Applying T 
‘ Listerism ’ still on the march of progress. Tt mei iha | f 
2001. to 10001. a year as income, with the proviso, if the pee 
of the past goes for anything, that out of every ee 
heads of insured persons only an average of thirty will tt 
attendance within the twelve months. a 
It is true that the doctors will not be altogether free from lay 
control, for they, as well as all other professional classes, willbe 
in some measure servants of the State. But they will be free 
of that Friendly Society control which tended to reduce pies | 
per head without securing the action of preventative treatment- } 
a control which, however well it may have answered in the pasi, | 
is beside the question in the present and future of advance. It | 
insurance practice prove but a stepping-stone to State mediul | 
whole-time service, so much the better for doctors and for State | 
Only even the doctors, who are new to trade union ways, mil 
do well to remember that the community is not in being for them, < 4 
but they for the community. Still, they have their cares mi 
anxieties, especially those patent medicines of self-adveti { 
ment to which we largely owe the increase in the quanta i I 
sickness. They—the doctors—alone stand in the way of r i 
that at the present moment is daily bread to DARA S 
Let them combine to petition Parliament to prohibit int - To 
Kingdom the advertisements of those same Bor watt: | 
which do not see light in the newspapers | across pen f 
I mean in France, not America; yet in the States n ae 
restrictions with which advertisers have to comply =i a 
cure ’ remedies are allowed to pass. p 
In the matter of the conversion of a Friendly Do coom p 
Union into an approved society there is much ro at bere pe ye 
It is certain members of the actuarial pial mptati a pi 
failed in a number of cases to withstand the 19 ar y 
making money at all costs. If we look down Pe Tenisson i | 
of Societies Approved ’ by this or that body of Co yei 


©, or the 
ed that i 


of the 
the im a doct 


me f 
ety mt E 


dy Societ 
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Í as draft of the Government National Insurance s 
the Oe 


-_ the call for the Friendly Societies proper themselves to work 
abl tee Act; for that very purpose the impediment of a special limit 
ce | the ambers was withdrawn. Ta fact, the economy of the whole 
i piece rests upon use being made of all possible existing 
ton Si RA 
ing hinery, es - gn : up a 
ty) p i- and competitive machinery of the State with State N 
be 


ing Be, ware framed. Yet unquestionably, actuary after actuary, 
ith 43 the skilled advisers whom the Chancellor counselled the smaller 
fon friendly Societies to consult, have taken everything into their 
lenta own hands, have made for small societies separate sections out- 
dra side, when all the time they were so constituted as to become 
quite approved in themselves. They have caused them to adopt the 
ily only means by which collecting societies and industrial life assur- 
‘lh ance companies could qualify for approval. They have kept all revi- 
Go sion of rules and taking steps to become approved in their own 


hands, instead of advising and educating members to manage their 


prices : í 
ownaffairs. In a word, many actuaries have adopted throughout 


r anti-democratic methods of procedure, and have ended in fastening 
5 i on to asociety, with a deficiency and in need of the aid of released 
asl reserve values to start afresh on its journey, a brand-new 
a “separate section,’ without money in hand and without experi- 
„ml | mce. So have they largely prevented the working of that timely 


financial reform of the older bodies which the action of the new 
National Health Insurance offered ready to hand. It goes with- 
out saying that in a short time these societies (many of them 


them, . | 
g ani 
ertise- { 


md f excellent in their way, though a bit old-fashioned) will collapse ; 
apil | While the new insurance scheme was intended to be worked 
ands: directly by them, internally and not externally, to their own 
Jite nomic salvation and the lasting benefit of their members. 
ines Much loss, consequently, has been brought about, especially 
patel: those patronised societies which are largely managed for 


th 

nea by the classes socially above the rank and file. 
: afraid it is not possible to put this line of action down 

s Nything else than an inherent objection to accept any 


mal eN owever intrinsically beneficial, from the Government 
e ep and that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Even in 
E Wo ne of the doctors it has been constantly hoped that they 
e Fe ou out, and so wreck Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme. ~ 

sf ja the donne necessary, as indeed it is not possible, to enter into 
otf Coma; ments, orders, and directions, issued by the Insurance 


loners. Itneed only be said that the provincial inspectors 
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were ever ready to instruct and inform, 
have shown themselves most willing + 
of secretaries of approved societies. to come to the 4 , 

Once more, the case of the employer hag “tlt ik 
kept to the front in putting forward th 
contributor. It has been forgotten h 
Pensions Act improved trade. Take, 
brokers wondered at the large extra pro 
first full year’s working of that Act; 
that even if only 2d. a week more was added o on fong 
pension for expenditure in tea the increase wou Fh OL the 5, 
for. Let some 9,000,000}. be expended in the form of od 
Insurance in the first twelve months after the Act cet 
benefits, what will be the result to manufacturers nie 
tradesmen? ‘There will be 10s. and 7s. 6d. a week teat 
the extras which many persons will have insured on to be A 
on the trade-market by those in receipt of sick-pay out of i | 
hitherto uninsured eight millions who have had little or nothin PR 
to fall back upon, when compelled to cease work. Th the vat 
these may have had when sick to live on cold charity or Poor | 
Law relief. In such cases the retail tradesman often ay f | 

| 
j 
| 


and that the N 


e 
e Case of en Sufie $ 
; the em a E 
OW much the Pog 
for example, teat 
fits that came i Ue 
but on examinati at 


expends his own money on those who come to buy. In futur 
every trade (since a deficiency in one is a deficiency in others) 
will benefit. More boots will be wanted, and, consequently, 
more machinery to make them with; more corn to make bred 
with will have to be purchased, to the benefit of the grower, the 
miller, and the baker. So it goes on when once the ball iset i 
rolling. The 8d. per employé found by the employers, ba 
turned over and put into circulation, will return to them K n 
with interest. The very payments of the employer will ten a 
increase the employer’s trade. + ithe f 

Also, within a twelvemonth of the 15th of January last, Lo | 
been estimated, there will have been paid out 1,500 
a million women to nurse and nourish them in th 
peril, and there will be 6,000,0001. more in hand for 000 insured. 
of securing medical treatment to those of the 14,000, WE | 
as need arises. The possibilities of the Act are 4. aited 
by the by no means unique case of 2001. for 4s. ee Parlia Í 
Chancellor, for it is quite possible, as was shown l in me i 
for a young man joining at twenty-one and BEE Don : 
for benefits, if he is unfortunately taken perman? w" f 


f g enoii. | 
to be unable to follow his work, and if heSives re the u 
receive 16701. This brings me to record m pa ae 


r ut 0: 
able measures taken to prevent members ameg “pey 1e 
Arrears of contributions are so dealt with S E to 8 
unemployment that it would seem scarcely P 
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1918 s 
nefit. There is no need to exaggerate the tale of bene- 
ry which the Act will aid workers in the United King- 


fb 

gut © 1 

poent Y do for themselves, without being beholden to charity or 
m 


Poor oh had been written before the issue of the Report of 
P me It is not too much to say that the recent publica- 


Ber ihe Commissioners of the Report of the first year’s 
“king of the Act is indispensable to that better understanding 
a Hes essential to smooth working and avoidance of friction. 
A there is the Amending Act of August last, of which only 
afew of the leading features can be noted. One of the greatest 
boons is that which does away with reduced benefits to those 
persons who have had to enter insurance at the age of fifty or 
rds. 
the effect of another section is also to the good, in that insured 
persons who have reached the age of sixty, but have ceased to he 
employed contributors (often the effect of the demand for the 
most efficient labour that is continually shortening the working 
period in so Many callings), will be entitled to become voluntary 
contributors at the flat rate of contribution covering younger years, 
vithout, as before, having been actually employed for the previous 
fve years. This will do away with the temptation to manu- 
facture employment so as to qualify for a continuation of the 
usual benefits. 

It has been felt that in the case of the exempted person, 
for whom the employer still has to pay the employer’s share, the 
exempted should be eligible for some benefit. This is now secured 
inthe form of medical and sanatorium benefits, ‘as if they were 
members of approved societies.’ The total numbers are about 


f 1,000; but will probably increase in view of the classes of ex- 
1 ‘mpted persons having been made somewhat more comprehensive 


7 the Commissioners. 
ae to Section 11 of the National Insurance se 
oo additional powers granted to Insurance Committees in 
lined of the administration of medical benefits, we ich may 
J Prove to be the germ from which an entirely new 


Syst 
nelica 80 far as National Health Insurance is concerned, of 


| ently attendance and treatment can be evolved. Conse- 


Meaning R e question must be once more considered. I give the 


; | Potable ec ‘the wording of the National Insurance Gazette (a 


“ource frequently tapped) : 


8 section ~: ee 
p ot to see simply gives powers to the Insurance Commissioners to set 
Sadica] ben orse Insurance Committees to set up any better system of 
Pos 
f wi nsidi 
E os Reatment 


where in any area, or part of an area, the insured persons 

‘table proportion of them, are not receiving satisfactory 

8, but ss. + under the panel system. The section is fairly wide in 

Yo. Tree? 38 operative only where the panel system is unsatisfactory. 
=No. 441 3x 
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The clause when the Bill was in committe 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., mainly, it ig e Wwa 

means for enabling Insurance Committees pe 
bargain with the doctors who should come o 0 m 


PET ; n the 
words, to give them more control ‘ to protect the ; ù 
whose interests are sometimes grossly neglected a A tSo 
well looked after under the present system.’ a Dotti | 
M.P., the Chairman of the National Health Instn Master | 
mittee, may be said to have carried the mat NCE Joint Goa 


; : ter a st J 
giving in committee a practical illustration. yj ee forthe | 


quote his exact words : I be beg p Į 


If the Insurance Committee and the Insurance Cane | 
assured that the insured persons were not receiving satistacion TONERS Tey 
in the district, you have available for this service the mone ee 
the present time provided by insured persons and the ce af 
by the Government. . . . They would then be authorised to mate = a } 
and to use that money to provide medical benefit for insured Ber T 
area. Of course, if they decided to ask for authorisation to empl T 
whole-time medical oficer, they could provide a much better Tae thon f 
preent. ` (The italics are the writer’s.) T 


And Mr. Masterman added: ‘This matter has been put tom 
again and again during the last six months.’ 

Let us see, first, whether there are traces of any general ds 
satisfaction with the way the panel system is going. So fars 
approved Friendly Societies are concerned, and probably tk | 
opinion of trade unions, though not so openly expressed, g 
in the same direction, the general verdict is pronouncedly agai 
the panel system. TI have only room for two opinions outside the 
expressed at the National Conference of Friendly Soit § 
recently held in London, though pages might be ae id 
opinion of the Ancient Order of Hibernians (in Great Briani® g 
that 


| 


S 


foto theres ® 
anel sy: a | 


perfectly satisfied of incapacity, the natural tendency W: 
doctor with whom he has the least trouble. - la 
Sore theos 
This evidence has been confirmed by the doctors ordah 2 
some of whom have written to the Manchester * roles 


: 913. ° 
1 National Insurance Gazette, October 4 t s 
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w ; 

„ gifioult, from the bundle of Friendly Society literature before 
ji select another opinion. The following, taken at hap- 
pe”. from an article in the September number of The 
’' Magazine: 


ep mee À } H pace j 
‘ons have arisen on. the question of appointing medical referees, that 
? 


sed certificates to men who wished to go on the sick fund, even 
3 


mitt 


f a man’s family. . . . So the temptation is 
es: ee stifle their conscience, pocket their fees, sod ene 
a hich will bring the societies to ruin. If they rigid] 
there would be little or no work for the medical referees. . . , We are 
inclined to think that a State service would have been the best thing for the 
insured person after all. 


| voted \ 


chema z ` 2 x 
in tht From all sides the same tale comes pouring in. Secretaries of 
Poya A lodges and courts and tents are roused, and the feeling against 


ha th the doctors is a still rising tide. In Ireland, too, as in the other 


parts of the United Kingdom, there is dissatisfaction expressed 
in varied tones, though the situation is different. ; 


om We turn to the annual parliament of the Friendly Societies, 
lik only to find almost uniform dissatisfaction with the present stage 
A of the administration of medical benefits by means of the panel 
yif system, and a resolution that steps be taken to secure the trans- 
o ference of administration to approved societies was passed without 
‘aint being voted against, but only after failure to carry an amendment 
a ; another direction. 


ane it 1s only too evident that there are a certain number of 
3 nF oficials of our great Friendly Societies who, belonging 
b ae and in practice to days that are past, and clinging 
X past, have been unable to take kindly, if to take at all, to 

-ew order which came in with National Health Insurance. All 


iets 
Th F 
ain) sf 


fo, ® 2 
a i 3 meee to them for their past services, for that strenuous work 
tion ol Were pe casi rather than that of collectivism (though they 
ifs +L The Ree with mutual thrift); but the old is not the new. 
se l indeed a may be that from which the new sprang; that, 
| better ang se prepared the ground for the new. But, for 


worse, no institution, however good in itself; 


sl i f torera, Zellen work it has done—the Friendly Society 
j e | Mong a has a splendid past which has to be reckoned 
ie A “hich ape assets of the nation, or, indeed, of the nations 
T à Mt achis © up the United Kingdom—can stand to-day upon its 


qe Popol nents and on the strength of them successfully bid 
j" first ons Port. This fact had been made evident from the 
ĉa of a proposed scheme of State Insurance- The 

3x2 
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Executive Committee of the Nationa] Confe 
the parliamentary agents, so far back ag 1909 
sultation with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
question whether the movement had been Je Were ag 
years, and whether, if given a reasonable a h in 
Societies could complete the conversion of the bet, the Ty 
ten millions of labour outside their ranks. A nine i 
in the face of a membership which wag eithe ae Ua, 
stationary, with an increasing population, to eclining @ 


rence, wh; 
» When 


answer. The Committee, in their report, nine r Dott 
were approaching the stage in which the question vane they 


ld aise 
wane.’? That stage has been prevented or, at oe A : 
delayed by the large additional members brought in thing 
channel of National Insurance. The usefulness of the sc 
has been augmented, and the means of placing themselves ma \ 
actuarially sound basis and clearing off at a stroke actuarial d 
ficiencies given them. This should have followed from ty 
fact that the State was prepared to give enabling aid by tk 
setting free of the ‘ reserved values’ of members who had joined 
before December 1911. It was the original intention of the 
Act that new reserves should be granted to these members, s 
well as to those who had’ not previously made or been able b 
make any provision of the kind for themselves, and who wee } 
of over age on entering upon National Insurance. Asa rest, 
some 13,000,0002. should have been set free for the primaj 
purpose of once and for all putting their house m order, Fi f 
other words, bringing up past insurances to the full T A 
20s. in the pound. This purpose many Friendly a yi 
the advice of their leading officers and encouraged, F. 
their valuers, have been induced to forgo; wiv) © iness bereit J 
that members have largely taken the State ii of tet P 
in addition to, instead of in place of, that Oe pet yeh f 
voluntary insurance which otherwise the State estion t 

covered. Hence, also, has arisen the serious A y í 
over-insurance beyond risks. For example, 4 we ao forthe! 
12s. sick pay a week out of the private side > pi A 1 
10s. out of the State side of an approved eee any prind i 
dition of things has been encouraged by pat who arsa M 
Society leaders who have never loved the Act, 0 


ms ê 
ame sickness claim 
the first to cry out against increases 10 ae fonds. Mere 


to whether or no the Friendly Society movement 


92 


not even two ways but all* ways, at W 
ot 2 Report to the National Conference, 
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19 Fier One need wee add that the many millions of 
god” g have not been set free, and that Friendly Societies are 
ese" «olden opportunity slip by ; while certain of their leaders 
iting St that they ‘hate’ the Act, and certain officers of 
still a adi approved societies are desirous of depriving those 
prane ` State members only of the full rights and privileges of 
who T, advocating separate meetings in a ‘lower room,’ 
pe Sie lodge, for these same inferior brethren. Snobbery is 
outs! 3 fned to the ranks of the ‘ upper five’; while the State— 
pot Fes in the bulk—is not considered a desirable acquaintance. 
ie endeavour to return to the old club practice of doctoring 
is to put the clock back. The House of Commons, by a con- 
si sive vote of all but fifteen members, took the control of the 
deal benefit out of the hands of this or that Friendly Society. 
a new medicine has outgrown the ‘bottle, pill, and plaster ’ 
ireatment of the past. With the largely increased cost, about 
double that of the old, medical treatment must be of the best, as 
the Chancellor desired and demanded. It is increasingly felt that 
such thorough treatment has not been given under the panel 
system. It is no longer a question of drugs for the sick, but such 
preventative treatment and overhaul as shall preserve the health 
of the insured and their dependants and make the Act not only 
a ‘National’ Insurance but a ‘ Health’ Insurance measure. It 
must appear before long that a full-time salaried medical service, 
such as was proposed by representatives of the Sons of Tem- 
prance at the National Conference of Friendly Societies, wili 
ultimately carry the day as the one solution of the difficulty of 
providing an adequate medical service. This alone will satisfy in 
the end the unrest at present only too evident in the existing 
method of administration of the medical benefit. As Mr. Walter 
Davies, Past-President of the National Conference and scribe 
of the Sons of Temperance, said, those who look forward instead 
of back are not prepared to advocate a return to conditions which 
Bre Eire the Act—something far better is required n a 
no want. Only there is no need to go to London 
can be eee: Why not a whole-time medical service w a 
on Ppointed for a given district, to serve for that district an 
dla « Ponsible to it? This could ultimately do away with E 
í aw, with its old taint. 
ings new medical service a dental is sorely needed. l E 
w a e prevention in the hands of the dentist which wi 
Uch to keep the nation of insured persons and their de- 


dants j 
a 1n health and stop subsequent national loss. But there 


| a S, ag 9; B s ing 
f tueg San essential, a thoroughly organised system of nursing 


© town and country. This is not difficult; it only needs 
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more thorough arrangement in order to w J 
: or 
always been forthcoming. A doctor, without Where ti 
nurses, cannot do his duty as he should ang a ae ai a ou 
As regards sanatorium benefit, in spite of e: desires oy 
said about unpreparedness, it is remarkable igo that hag} 
county and borough Insurance Committees hae Well the Seg 
many cases they have dealt with during the first ; z k 
while, in conjunction with County Councils For 8 Openi 
effective workable schemes which are now being ae ha © ge 
ing sanatoria are being fully utilised, new canal OU Baig 
built. And not only so, but also hospital accommodae ate being 
found, so that treatment can be extended to non- snp ee 
well as pulmonary cases, and also to children. DIN ae a f 
membered that this benefit is not being restricted k erg 
persons—it extends to the uninsured. In this there is aa 
advance on the treatment of the past, since formerly no a 
torium would accept a case in any but the earliest stages a 
addition, there are central and branch dispensaries, as valle | 
visiting stations and home treatment. It is a pleasing thougti $ 
to look back and recall the part taken and the princely example f 
set by King Edward in earlier years in starting a campaign agains 
the ‘Great White Plague.’ The stamping out process has nw f 
commenced in good earnest. The late King will receive his 
full reward from another generation. | 
Another proposition brought forward, not by any means {a | 
the first time, at the National Conference must be very briet | 
noticed—namely that the Chancellor be again pressed to grat 
payment for the first three days of illness. Here, again, thee 
is a looking back to the spot where the camp was once p 
and a ‘ blind eye ’ turned towards the place to which the camp i 
moved on. While nothing could be said against such sick H 1 
ment to existing members of the Friendly Societies at the me 
putting the Act into operation, the safeguard of not ne i $ 
pay till the fourth day of sickness is essential to the fan “a oo 
of the same, in view of the nine millions who have oo ont $ 
outside and who, many of them, have never had the & e | 
of the discipline of association and brotherhood. Me a spat Ut 
Government actuaries could not see their way t a ebe | 
commencement of the scheme. Further, it seem* a | 
forgotten that the Chancellor, in lieu thereof, OST esis | 
original period of full sick pay from thirteen AI | 
which is actuarially E or more than v ibe ioe 
granting of the first three days. This equivalent ig 400 ter a 
accepted by the Committee of the Conference. gaini oss 
to re-open the question; the door is shut. Once ays: 
though it were an attempt to get a thing both w 


\ 


no ae NA = 
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: w of the near future, it has been a great loss to the 
society world to be deprived of the services of so able 
priendly satesmmanlike a Parliamentary agent as Mr. Moffrey, 
i iher of such moderating influence as well ag grasp of 
a ‘eg under altered circumstances. Times are changed, 


vje 


Verd] sentias Friendly Societies are successfully to work the volun- 
toy \ amd ie they must successfully work the State side; and this 
On tary 2 only do by realising that they must enter the great 
i yh 27 A felds of the uninsured and gather them into their garner. 
ish, pary ens ceasing to spend, as a Friendly Society writer well 
ting pe. ‘their days in selfish contention and blind partisanship, ’ 
ig pe or orying ‘ Privilege! privilege!” ‘ How best to bring them 
; a iid be the one aim and pursuit— 
a Ceasing to give, we cease to haye— 
ote Such is the law of love. 
sana- Jt is not sick pay we must seek, but our aim should be the pre- 
hh vention of qualifying for sick-pay ; the obtaining such an efficient 
ie # medical service that our great stock-in-trade for the supreme 
nai grvice of the nation shall be—Health. 
ithe A further feature of the Amending Act is the power to deal 
= vith a day’s work; upon the insured person putting a penny 
sit stamp on the card there is no need for the employer's contribution 
: tobe furnished by the employed. 
a i It is impossible to close this article without pointing out that, ` 
rit in the near future, unless something unforeseen happens, there 
; vill be a crisis in the agencies employed by the State which will 
ra : endanger the running of the machinery. The danger lies, as 
ctl previously stated, in the large part in the new National Insurance 
phil me by the industrial assurance companies (to pass by ma 
y | taken by the collecting societies), of which the Prudential 1s the 


kviathan. These bodies claim to have secured 3,000,000 of the 
tewly insured. The Prudential alone has some half dozen 


cing loz 
ws | Moved societies attached to it. The ways of Friendly Societies 

frot ‘td Trade Unions are so altogether different, as has been pointed 

tage eet there can be no common ground of meeting between 

o, te a and industrial assurance companies. ‘There are two forces a 

at he ie Which repel the one the other, like opposing currents. The 

hee “ee assurance companies, as commercial undertakings, are 
ge | ¢ 3 Profit, which they obtain outside State business under the 
| dem Friendly Societies and Trade Unions are autonomous and 
o Tans associations of members for the members. The com 
p le Undertakings call at practically every working class door m 
p 00 country 


4 20000 by means of 80,000 canvassers and agents, of wee 
> mae employed by the Prudential alone. Because the ae 
OE, declined to bury her dead citizens after their wea 
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“concern of the people, and, if they require the alteration, they 
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producing day was over (unless they had 
a AG . ii 3 0 
rights of citizenship) these companies for = a Pauper 


: 88 ‘ teno 
business. They were too strong for hA a thelr : 
overnmen tea Í 


out. Thirty years ago the then Conseryat: 

to handle these companies and to Ta Govern 
10 per cent. But the late Lord Goschen ack dividend «| 
the Exchequer, and his adviser, now Lord A 
it up. Now they are earning from an average of og Ugie 
to a maximum of over 50 per cent. on their ha t 2 | 
worse than dear finance is the method by a ' B Much 
done for the persons insured through their sey a 7 eb į 
societies. These, largely domestic servants, know noi | 
are taught nothing, about the virtues of mutual thane an 
are simply treated like machines that are off work aie they 
with benefits by the army of agents. As has been ae 
their thinking is done for them. On their private = F 
last Board of Trade Return shows that some 43 per a 
of moneys received for premiums was spent upon manageme | 
expenses and payment of commissions. The present Goren 
ment can do nothing by themselves. But if Labour rose en 
masse and with one voice declared they would have no more o 


—— 


citizens and matters of industrial insurance affairs of the State 
it could be done. Only Labour must be prepared to support thit 
Government against the most powerful political weapon that ayy — 
Government has ever been called upon to encounter. This is tie 


must back that alteration. It is quite conceivable that Mr 
Lloyd George could carry it through ; it is, also, conceivable hi | 
the official Opposition might join in, if there was a likelihood 0 
a successful issue. Without that likelihood no Government l 
The Post Office might be allowed to do business in ee 
ptain custo 
ta stam 


manner in which they handled the varied problems 
putting the new machinery in force. In additio 
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at meetings of committees and sub-committees, and 


es Peer e : 
ae ent in the preparation of agenda and the evolution of 


ae clerk had to make arrangements for the installation 

reports» plisbment of some two dozen and more District Com- 

: and esta Then, in the instance before me, there has been the 
i pile ily correspondence, the over 12,000 letters that passed 
r or out of the office within a twelvemonth ; the administrative 
ne ae in connexion with the preparation and compilation of index 


lical registers, entailing a separate card for nearly 100,000 
a g. persons ; the fixing up of the drug tariff, and the checking 
jpsure escriptions for the first two quarters received from 


7,000 pr : 
pie” hundred chemists. And besides these and other dry 


i Pit items we must not forget the human motor that had to 
„anl ie pehind the delicate handling of the doctors in revolt, as well as 
they É iher personal matters meme NON UD vente 
plie Perhaps the wise dealing with the deposit contributors mani- 
dal fests itself as much as anything to one reading the Report of the 
tts Commissioners, the minutes of Insurance Committees, or the 
cent, doings of approved societies. This class forms the residuum of 
ment wer 10,000,000 persons, estimated to be between 800,000 and 
900,000, in actual numbers never exceeding 600,000, and in Eng- 


land only 820,527; while 77,000 of these were transferred to 
approved societies within the first year, and they daily continue 
tobe so. A very small proportion of these deposit contributors 
consisted of doubtful or bad lives. As the Report tells us, the class 


j that was a mixed one, and in the main consisted of young people who 
any thought they were never going to be ill, and who did not intend 
sth others to benefit by their contributions to an approved society ; 
they of those who were indifferent; but, most of all, of those whose 
x teeth had been set on edge by calculated misrepresentations and 
imi f Mnuendoes. Tn looking over particulars of occupations, one is 
oloi | ™ surprised to find that 62 per cent. of nearly 21,000 women 
tal | Cresiors (originally) were engaged in domestic offices and ser- 
way a ne hile 20 per cent. of 66,000 men were labourers. An 
‘ont | igh on of sickness reports shows that over 37 per cent. of 
ue OF tet b aims and over 46 per cent. of women’s could not be fully 
"a tock 7 their individual deposits, in the absence of the common 


oa ae an approved society. It is well that the position orto 
‘ost il “tis only temporary. Had it been made easier, the allure- 


r fu 
ia | pot trouble saved would have been fatal to initiative. As 
ne Í then to Parties concerned have taken combined action to reduce 
tbe | Utteas hs Minimum. In this good work the Insurance Com- 
od F ho ave done excellently, while the approved societies, a8 


eB J Mey ve opened their doors to them. The heroic labours o 
pat Tord op, Chal of their less fortunate sisters must also have a 


mumendation. Much uphill work has been excellently 
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done. Good results are also flowing from th 
or semi-county associations and federations A 
_ only, of the smaller approved societies. Speci i 8 
made of the example set by Mr. R. E. Prother m 
formation of the Bedfordshire Federation 7 
Buckinghamshire and that of Hertfordshire are now + 
rules have been adopted by the Commissioners a Joined), 
kind. Nor should we omit to recognise the T 
lecturers and various inspectors, and the pains the : 
to open the eyes of the ignorant and the wilful 
Much more might be written that cannot 
however, it is to be hoped, has been set forth to ca 
and persons desirous of knowing the rea] condition 
to the Report of the Commissioners, T e 
by criticism has been large ; the place that should 
support should be far larger; since, even now, a 
months’ benefit, as we listen in the pauses betw 
gusts of outrageous fault-finding and the roll of stage-manutactmel 
thunder, we can catch sounds of the rising chorus of the million 
of workers saved from the emptiness of destitution, saved frm 
the clutch of Giant Despair. 


ur; 


Eno, | 
Mutter: 
Of afan | 
Place Oceng | 4 
be Occupied hy 
fter only some |) 
een the violent W 


J. FROME WILKINSON, 
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jx view of the great attention paid by legislators and social 
formers to public health during recent years, it is not surprising 


te a the question of action by the State directed towards the pre- 
ayy sention and treatment oh ene diseases should have again 
idy ben brought forward. The movement was initiated by Sir 
a Yfaleolm Morris, whose public spiritedness is well known, in a 
violent series of articles 1m the Lancet, and in J uly a weighty appeal 
ctured signed by physicians and surgeons of high eminence appeared 
ilim W inthe Morning Post, urging the appointment of a Royal Com- 


mission to inquire into the whole question, and consider what 
steps might be taken to deal with the diseases. At the recent 
International Medical Congress a joint meeting of the sections 
of Dermatology and Forensic Medicine was held in the Albert 
Hall, when a full discussion of the various measures of State 
control took place, and much valuable information relating to the 
experience of foreign: countries was forthcoming. Resolutions 
calling for increased provision for treatment and the establish- 
ment of notification were passed, and- were then submitted to 
ad carried by the Congress as a whole, thus constituting a 
f powerful expression of international opinion. Quite recently the 
| Local Government Board has issued a very striking report by 
D, Johnstone, one of its medical officers, containing the results 
of an inquiry into the existing control over venereal diseases, 
| a adequacy and general character of the arrangements for 

£ “Sututional treatment in England and Wales. j 

€ Government has now intimated its intention to appoint 
| pop OMmission to inquire into the whole question. n x 
i lovards 1 considering whether action by the State i eA 
f maybe oS venereal disease is desirable and ae 
torts in a to recall briefly the history of Bee = ae 
Ficus D; country which had this object in view: K 
tej lseases (Prevention) Act was passed in 1864, and after 


| : oy 


L] alia con times amended was finally repealed in 1886. z 
i its Te; nly to certain naval and military stations, and the a 
A ica Sults has been the subject of controversy, but the bes 
Opinion seems to be that it had very little effect n 

~ 1059 
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reducing venereal disease. Colonel 
examined and compared the statistics relat 
fourteen protected and fourteen unprotected adm 
‘The main lesson to be gathered fr . ce Statio 
] gathered from these 

be that the vigorous application of repressive “ase Cap 
towards women suspected of prostitution canna ae | 
diseases, nor even prevent their increase.’ abolish a | 

In 1904 the Royal Commission on P E 
recommended that an exhaustive inquiry 
the extent of the malady and the steps th 
arrest its progress. No further Governm 
until the passing of the National Insurance Act in 1M, yy. 
measure, while not specially mentioning venereal disease wg 
not exclude them from the scope of medical bene te 
persons suffering from diseases which are the result of tae 
misconduct are not entitled to sickness or disablement henge 
Previous to the Act the general rule among friendly tt, k 
medical clubs was to exclude venereal diseases from a 
for which treatment was provided. The State has thereim 
provided ordinary treatment for insured persons, and, in addition 
the Local Government Board has the power at any time i 
include these maladies among those dealt with by spec 
measures under sanatorium benefit. 

The effects of venereal diseases upon the health of the com | 
munity are grave. It has been estimated that in London alme | 
there are no less than 40,000 fresh cases of syphilis annual 
In addition to the results of immediate infection, the lie 
manifestations of this disease are seen in every special depart 
of our large hospitals. In the eye ward will be found pS» J 
suffering from blindness and other affections of the e ip 
caused by it. In the throat, nose and ear department a | 
set of symptoms is seen. In the children’s ward at a ii | 
cent sufferers from the congenital form. It is a cause f 
sanity, of paralysis, of heart-disease, of miscarriag®, 
other evils. Gonorrhoea, which produces sterility 2 
chronic uterine ailments, has been said to be in on ‘s one 9 
worse disease than syphilis, while among children 1 The tl 
the most frequent causes of blindness from De ia joey 
harm done by these diseases probably exceeds that ae iio’ f 
tuberculosis itself, yet, while the State is spending = dies, pest $ 
a year in the effort to eradicate this and other ™ Ee eso te 
nothing is done to deal with venereal affections. per? É 
are now generally admitted, and the immediate i 
to consider what measures might be usefully ado? ering: i) | 
in order to lessen this terrible volume of human ei el | 

The difficulty of dealing with these maladies * 


Melville, R 


hysical D | 
terion 
should be mi 
at might be tg i 
ent action Was take, 
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- fectious diseases arises from the fact that it is impossible 
in e to regard them solely from the point of view of 
the h. Questions of morality, of justice, of public order, 
Aaoi exist in the case of small-pox or scarlet fever, must 
Pally be kept in mind. Though many innocent persons 
continu į most of the victims are such through their own folly 
suffer, of self-control. But the time for regarding their afflic- 
and cea punishment has gone by. If only in the interests of 


ati 
a fon fenders they must be treated. Yet unless the measures 
Een opted are such as to ensure absolute secrecy as regards the 
faken „dividual, and protect him at least from the social consequences 
Tii r pis fault, they will certainly fail to achieve their object. As 
does vompared with the state of affairs existing in 1864 two marked 
hough iferences furnish hope for the future. In the first place the 
It om methods of diagnosis and treatment have been enormously im- 
ments, yoved; and in the second we have now a great body of informa- 
San | a and experience relating to the working of the repressive 
thoe d systems which have been in vogue on the Continent for many 
refore ears. We are no longer exploring an unknown land. 
dition, Broadly speaking, the State measures which have been tried 
me ty or proposed fall into two main classes, viz. : 
speil (1) Those which, recognising prostitution as the chief source 
of dissemination of venereal disease, endeavour to improve the 
> COM: health of prostitutes by systems of licensing, medical examina- 
alo tions, and arrest of unlicensed women who are found soliciting. 
nual (2) Those which are not directed towards any special class, 
she | but apply without distinction to the whole community, such as 
fm! better provision for diagnosis and treatment, systems of notifica- 
wsm J tion, education, etc. i 
2 e f Each of these must be considered separately. _ 
nother | _ Asregards the utility of measures directed against prostitutes, 
ym} the discussion at the International Medical Congress has fur- 
of J nished us with information of the highest value. After many 
| e {| ws" trial of police control, inspection and licensing, there comes 
a | ftom all quarters the same story of complete failure, even 10 


eo | Fe cases of actual increase of the evil. Syphilis and gonor- 
[ane Widespread and virulent among these peoples as in 


to! f any « 3 . 
o $ an Unprotected ’ country. This is the deliberately ont 
“ios 1 ee of medical men of the highest eminence, supporte 7 
; wf Sive statistics and facts. Professor Dr. Blaschko, ©: 
n i f olin, said : 
oh f 3 
T A : i : 19. 
pe \ Tahara ementionung der Prostitution, welche mit Beers Be ait 
pH A tinn m erts in Frankreich eingeführt wurde und zon dorta n dieser 
o | k oa Teil der europäischen Staaten verbreitete, = Te neia 
d itd | Neder EN ngland, Norwegen, Danemark, Holland, d R azeland 
l Seschafit wurde, in anderen: Frankreich, Deutschland, : 
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Oesterreich-Ungarn noch besteht, erfüllt ihren 
$ Anhänger der Reglementierung geben zu, da ae 
= sehr unvollkommen ist und nicht die gewünschte 
ist jedenfalls sicher, einen irgendwie nennen A 
Verminderung der Geschlechtskrankheiten hae OH 
keinem Lande gehabt. die 


e An a mel A 
r Ge . aris, writes ‘ Je n’hésite e 
publiquement, la réglementation est inique, il] pas à le deel 
seulement inefficace mais nuisible. Dr ` 7 Egale et nay 
any case “‘ State regulation of vice ” ag a method : 
venereal disease has proved a failure.’ o dealing vig 
The chief reason for this universal failur | 
the systems of repression only succeed in r 
prostitute, and she is not the principal agent ey 
of the disease. It is the sad fact that infection is Ber me 
spread by young girls who are not registered, who a n i 
under twenty-one, and are then not even registerable, The A 
poor girls are not on the streets ; they are often enoa T 
business or occupation; they possibly only resort to prostitution Į 
occasionally ; and the police have no means of recognising then 
or bringing them under medical control. The “ clandestine’ | 
prostitute constitutes the largest class, and every system is | 
failed to control her. Moreover, while thus failing in their mn f 
object, these measures bring a number of attendant evils inthe | 
train. They engender a false sense of security, and young mi} 
feel that they are not offending in resorting to a State-recognial i 
institution ; they lead to corruption of the police; to the nki 


e is the fact thai | 

al d 
caching the Li 
1n the disse 


| 
X unoffending women being arrested ; they increase the ler i 
S ; tion of the unhappy women against whom they are directed, pr 
AE render it more difficult for them to return to ordinary life, {bis | 
= It would be difficult to overrate the importance of ma $ 
knowledge definitely and authoritatively established: : ihe 
that whatever steps be contemplated in this cout a m | 
measures of. police control may be dismissed. 1° the fi | 
profit by the experience of the. Continent and star roi E 


a - : inciples. 
against venereal disease upon entirely new prncp™™. 


no doubt, still be urged that the reason for failure a wie i 
compulsory measures have not been enforced su oe the "1 
and strictly, and the writer thoroughly agrees "I i | 
that if repressive measures are taken at all ey te ? 

mon justice to apply to both sexes and all: oi 


Ea 


it seems in the highest degree improbable. thei ; 
will ever be adopted in this country- Public op. 
been against State regulation. Its only J 
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pigh degree of success, and this we now know cannot be 
a to) 
pee? 


ta gine nains therefore to consider what methods there are of 
at i ag the disease upon other lines, and of these the most 
wy p o 1 appear tO be increase of the provisions for diagnosis and 

popeful OF Tt is undoubtedly the case that among the poorer 

par Wal events the resources of modern science as aids to 
e ae and treatment e Eh fully utilised. Syphilis in its 
i iter stages presents an ast oeb variety of symptoms, and 
B o are many cases in which its detection by ordinary methods 
¥8 ‘hy P noertain. Fortunately we now have in what is termed the 


‘Vasserman reaction’ a test which is often of great value in 
ing a diagnosis. But the application of this test requires 


a a experience and tales several hours to perform. Tt would 
A unreasonable to expéct a busy general practitioner to make 
t ollen the examination himself in every case which called for it. But 
e oia IA if facilities were afforded by which a practitioner could have the 
Tie test made for him at clinical laboratories or hospitals a valuable 


sep in the diagnosis of difficult cases would have been taken. 


a this would be no new departure in principle, for already 
v then | numerous municipal authorities make thousands of bacteriological 
stn’ } examinations annually in cases of suspected diphtheria, typhoid, 
om buy | md tuberculosis. 

ane Similarly, increased provision might well be made for the 
inter | ‘equate treatment of cases, especially in the early stages. The 
ng nal brilliant work of Professor Ehrlich has placed at our disposal a 
om means of treating syphilis which has already proved of the 


riko | Seatest service. It is too early yet to speak dogmatically of the 
egadi: į Portion of cases which appear to be cured, or of the absolute 
edmi § Manency of the results. But there is no doubt as to its rapid 
f | d wonderful effects in causing the disappearance of the early 
gis f Mptoms, and thus greatly reducing the period during which 
m | ft disease is infectious. The administration of this remedy, 
y thee ae or 606, is, however, a process requiring considerable 
ve GE teal skill, and is not without risk. It is unlikely that many 
eit | smera] practitioners will feel themselves competent to give this 


BF 
= 


the 


ith | “atment for some time to come. : 

hat r {y he Serious too is the fact that the opportunities provided 
sid ! Pty © hospitals for the administration of salvarsan, or indeed 
je Ve orm of treatment of venereal disease, are lamentably 


. f w ibd 
en | ae Dr. Johnstone, who visited a number of hospitals 
of fhe | In Lon 2 


A is don and the provinces, reports that ‘the facili- 
n SERN : "Y offer for the A treatment of venereal diseases, 
D a | key a application of the most modern methods to them, 
‘ pe | s a inadequate for the needs of the country. As regards 
d 


*te patients could be kept for a few days before 
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being out-patients, a matter which has n 
importance in connexion with treatment b 
particularly defective, still more so in r 
for the continuous indoor treatment of 
are they at present organised, as regar 
©] a way as to give the best available faciliti 
Rr of those who can be treated as out-patients.’ I y teate 
i he found that the hospital committee did im Some instan, 
reception of such patients, and in several it JA Encouran th 
statutes to receive venereal cases. In others he ra ll 
was unreasonable to expect subscribers to spend th eard that 
rescuing persons from the consequences of their i Money gy 
aoe r sins. 

This is a deplorable state of affairs and 
urgently for remedy. Prompt and adequate t ; 
first essential for the successful nA of nae ua 
This can only be provided by bringing the hospitals up tod 
and establishing, where necessary, in centres of population a 
institutions, clinics or dispensaries in which all modem mel 
of treatment would be available. 

But it is one thing to provide such facilities and another h 
induce persons to avail themselves of them. Fear of expo 
assuredly prevents many sufferers from seeking proper medial 
advice. Even to the trusted family doctor they may be ashame 
to reveal their condition. The result is that they drift into the 
hands of quacks and so-called specialists in venereal disse, 
usually with disastrous consequences. The treatment gives 
bad, serious mistakes in diagnosis are made, large sums of mony 
are extorted, and persons perhaps not suffering from the disas a 
at all are terrorised and preyed upon. When eventually e Í 
cases do come before a practitioner or hospital the disease * 
already far advanced. ic] aveten tHe 

It is a sound principle of our voluntary hospital a ee 
the relief given shall be primarily for the indigent, an stane 1 
this it is necessary that the names, addresses and cit the 
of those seeking admission shall be given. To eae 
treatment of the wealthy classes at hospitals a the gene f 
accommodation needed for the poor, and is unfair a attest | 
practitioner. But in view of the special circum® a co of HF 
ing venereal infection it is probable that some Be tet Oe 
principle will have to be made in order to avoi a on | 
Requiring the names and addresses of patients Piga a detet 1 
create fear of exposure and will consequently OS at tp iit 
influence upon those who ought to seek help. 
persons to come freely for treatment to thé dis 
institutions, the fact that they are suffering iom þe able 
be their sole passport to admission. They ™ 


ccom 
e 
y Salvarg, 


~ Casey” 
Patients ; Me | 
es for earl 3 N 


one which calls 


diseases 
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ensalle 
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ax treatment is open to them gratuitously for as long 
A necessary » without any inquiry being made as to where 
ay or what their circumstances are. This will certainly 
e abuse, but it seems probable that it must be accepted 
of the much greater gain that will ultimately accrue to 
m ity. 
iho nen question of providing better opportunities for 
On aa d treatment of venereal disease it is not likely that 
will be much difference of opinion. But a further step 
ia on strongly urged, the value of which is not so cer- 
has ris is compulsory notification to a health authority. 
Fs significant that the resolution passed by the International 
congress of Medicine in favour of this course was by no means 
“chia ous. The objects of notifying an infectious disease such 
G gmall-pox oT tuberculosis are two: first to obtain scientific 
Ai relating to its cause, prevalence, mortality, etc. ; and 
geondly, to be able to apply measures such as segregation and 


‘gnosis 
diag? 


Den 4 disinfection to prevent the disease from spreading to others. At 
thodi present the few statistics we possess relating to venereal disease 

in this country are woefully incomplete and inaccurate. The 
ther t Resistrar-General, it is true, tabulates the annual mortality, but 
powe there is no doubt that the deaths from this cause are far under- 
nedal stated. This results from the fact that the certificate of death 
= is not a confidential document, but is handed to a responsible 
nto the 


relative by the doctor who, in order to avoid pain, usually refrains 


io fom stating the true cause of death in such cases. Accurate 
e statistics of venereal disease, if they could be obtained, would 
a | possess great value. But there are good grounds for thinking 
7 T i that notification, even though compulsory, would fall far short 
ast | of yielding full information. On the other hand, the moment 


‘ny element of compulsion or of violation of secrecy is introduced 
nist | Wens would be scared away from presenting themselves for 
i treatment. Tt would not be worth while to run this risk for the 


ae i 
fe: | ak of obtaining statistics which at the best would be inaccurate 
le ie | pe misleading. A system of confidential notification without 
ing U } “mes and addresses has been tried in Denmark and Norway, 


gee | J it is admitted that the results are not of much value. As 
4 A the second point, it is impossible to conceive of = 
d | 4, Of segregation applicable in the case of diseases whic 


: 0 è 
poii | pee Mm the earlier stages at least, prevent a as i 
a | month” his ordinary avocations, and may run a course © a 7 
dte | 4. On the whole, therefore, it would appear that notifica- 


i i X should not be attempted. pa 
col D €sideg the foregoing, many subsidiary measures have been 
em | Teal - One of these iş education of the young 12 the dangers 
78 from immoral conduct, for it is probable oe A pay 
—No. 441 
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youths and ‘girls embark on such courses ai 
ledge of the frightful risks they run, Thee 
movement towards giving instruction in acha A 
taining to sex, and it is possible that in the i si 
ledge might usefully be imparted of the gravel i T k 
disease. But there are obvious dangers in this Ects of rete | 
very great care would have to be exe TOceegi. 


S rcised j e 
teachers for the work. There is also need for F an lng k 7 
of adults who having had the diseage may im ater in 


. ¢ i 
agine theme 
A further ee | 
son, knowing t a 
to allow Another fy P 
nly useful wong f 


cured long before this is actually the case. 
is to make it a punishable offence for a per 
he or she is suffering from venereal disease, 
run the risk of being infected. A step certai 
to prohibit unqualified practitioners from holding them 1 
: A taemselves o F 
as competent to treat and cure disease ; and also to suppre i 
advertisements of remedies guaranteeing cure which ane r \ 
a certain type of press. Finally, steps must never Cease ; 7 y 
taken to remove or reduce those social evils, poverty, ignoran 
and feeble-mindedness, which contribute so largely to ite y 
flourishing of prostitution in our midst. | 
The problem of which the foregoing is a very incomplete $ 
sketch is one of the most serious confronting the nation at tte | 
present day. It has many aspects, and it is possible that ths | 
paper, written by a medical man, dwells too much upon th | 
purely medical side. The social and moral effects of any po J 
posals must be gravely considered with the help of the legislatw, f 
the teacher and the churches. Foreign nations have grappled 
with the evil but have failed to abate it. We can draw less 
from their experience which will be of the highest nl | 
helping to establish in these islands a more moral, cleaner 1 $ 
healthier people. 
W. A. BREND, 


9 pila l} 
Lecturer in Forensic Medicine, Charing 0108 Hosp 
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the past five years the public interest taken in questions 


E tha a to the traffic in the skins and plumages of wild birds 
ther t fe aacorative purposes has grown very steadily, until it may 
ld be for doubted whether one side or another of the discussion has 
es on A reached the majority of those who have chosen to adorn 
ess tha Meeles with the poor remains of some form of wild life. 
ear in The whole question in its ethical and commercial aspects alike 
toby has been very largely canvassed in Press and on platform, but, 
orane mfortunately, has generally been treated as though it had but 
to the | one aspect, and as though the evidence collected against the 
merchants were above suspicion. In point of fact, it has been 
i found possible to impugn the evidence on both sides, and the 
e merchants have no monopoly of the fiction that has been 
on th published, though they have contributed their not inconsiderable 
y ph share.’ = : : 
in It is proposed to examine in this place the history of the 
rappel trafic in fancy feathers since the year 1870, the approximate 
er date of its establishment, the story of the steps taken for its 
alue in suppression, the case against the trade, the statements that have 
er at been made for the defence, the futile attempts at legislation, 


mii, finally, the procedure that should check the greater part 

of the existing abuses, divert the protagonists from a campaign ; 

d recrimination, and direct their efforts to work that may, and 

Nall probability will, prove of genuine assistance to wild life. 
Few outside the ranks of the trade and the ranks of women 

fashion and their imitators ‘will be found seriously to defend 

| Atico of using, for purposes of ornament, the skins and 

| bee of any birds save the ostrich and species killed for 

f the are $ S late in the day and worse than useless to discuss 

| ee Side of the problem. Some of the ladies who a 

f fhion = their denunciation of what they regard as & horrible 

7 tus, a eD upon the public platform to denounce it clad a re 

À ating < OË which, we are told, were torn from the ane 3 
i i any of the men who support the movement tor 

N = pad ibili : ‘on of ‘ artificial osprey,” 

| sg bien th eee ees the weight of 

| °xported from Ciudad Bolivar in a certain year- 
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America was being opened up for settlemen of th ‘ik | 
` of wild life upon a scale unparalleled in the answer | 
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abolishing the trade altogether, anq some 
are expert game shots who depopulate their o of e 
coverts every year from some time in N vna 
of January, with no other excuse than is provi a 
word ‘sport.’ Although they point out gel 
for food, they can hardly claim that economi itds y 
practised on this account or that the public n re TVation - 
accountable for game shooting. The societies a for toga s | 
eloquence and the subscriptions of sportsmen e | 
plain if the unprejudiced observer discounts thee hardi oom, 
of the traffic in plumes, and likens fl renetie aby, 


nem to the cle 
language of Hudibras, People Who, in the 


Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to, 

It is true that one evil does not sanction another, byt the fn 
wearing, game-shooting contingent, however high] | 
; oe ighly placed amm 
the stars of the social firmament, cannot register their protest nih 
clean hands, for “He prayeth best who loveth best all thins 
both great and small.’ z 
The earliest history of the plumage bùsiness is probably to be 
found, as far as modern Europe is concerned, in Italy, and th 
first centres would appear to have been Genoa, Venice, ai 
Pisa. In the sixteenth century the trade spread from Itsh 
to France, for we find in 1582, in the reign of Henry the Thri 
of France, on the list of those carrying on business within th 
realm, ‘ Les Plumassiers de Panache dits anciennement Chap 
liers de Paon.’ Certain privileges were confirmed to this o 
of traders by Louis the Thirteenth and Louis the Fen a 
during the seventeenth century, and in 1692 we find a ma 
to a feather merchant’s establishment in the Rue pam i 
As early as 1802 the ostrich-plume industry seems to 2 afl 
established in Paris, where to-day the feather ae ved 
its branches employs more than fifty thousand workpeob™: a 


> i A m. 
is sald to be worth upwards of four millions pet Baie 
it existe 


e Fourte? 


Ne a ee 


ns f 
i f 


of the ostrich and the white heron, in fashion r ort fie | 
mode of the head-dressing practised at that time 
East. 

About the middle of the last century; Y pee, i a A 
or less reliable, were first coming into genera gest? ad 


eee ——— SS 


began, In his fascinating and well-nigh 0? 
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f our latter-day methods, Mr. Hornaday tell 
men? ° one or two pregnant sentences ; 

J que 


s the story.? 


prom the landing of the pilgrims down to the present hour the wild 

has been the mainstay ea the resource against starvation of the 
game ler, the settler, the prospector, and at times even the railroad 
athfine 2 . . first, last, and nearly all the time, the game birds of tho 
pilie, H as a whole have been sacrificed on the altar of rank luxury 
Uni t appetites that wero tired of fried chicken and other farm delicacies 
to DN EEA man is the most persistently and wickedly wasteful of all 
the predatory animals. 
Of the American flamingo, scarlet ibis, and roseate spoonbill, 
\{r. Hornaday says: ‘The plumage has so much commercial 
yalue for fishermen’s flies and. women’s hats that the birds will 
be killed as long as their feathers can be sold.’ He tells us, too, 
that the sources of destruction in America are seven—namely 
‘the slaughter of non-game birds, illegal slaughter of game, too 
lng open seasons, legal slaughter, sale of game, use of auto- 
matic and pump guns, and slaughter for millinery,’ and he points 
elsewhere to the fact that during the twelve months’ season 
in Louisiana alone the bag for the season 1909-10 numbered 
neatly six million head, while the annual output of automatic 
guns by five American firms amounts to upwards of a hundred 
thousand annually, and the number of cartridges approaches eight 
hundred millions. Mr. Hornaday deals severely, but not always 
accurately, with the traffic in plumes, his strong attack being 
Weakened by inaccuracies and suppressions. 

What is true of North America is true, mutatis mutandis, of 
South America and other parts of the world. In South America 


ferent’ f the six or seven million square miles are but sparsely populated, 
ont and the use of modern weapons is comparatively limited; but, 
bs J © the other hand, no public opinion exists, laws are hard to 
p A ‘mct, and still more difficult to enforce, and almost the only 
k; i | oa for the preservation of species is self-interest. Fortunately 
i T | x the birds, the trade is only seriously concerned with the 
a | s < nd plumages, of which the supply is both large and con- 
i wd an and in the case of the greater and lesser white herons, 
a | A discussed and attractive birds that range literally from 
a | hie E Peru, it is clear that some measure of protection is 
stil i Bronte ose by the large landowners of Venezuela and the 

bredi R whose marsh-lands and swamps the birds repair m 
„o f tin opp we: Tt is extremely difficult to estimate the pens 
‘ott y alterar ae shot before the young are fledged and those he 
i i War S; but, as the result of fairly close investigation mm the 


| Vare s 
all 1 t ee of the Port of London Authority, it would Se 
pii | à Outside figures of birds shot when they have assume 


\ Ou ae 
| deli L atishing Wild Life, by W. T. Hornaday, Director of the New York 
ark, Scribner’s, 1913, 
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nuptial plumage, and before their young coul 
or fledged, is within twenty-five per cent. a d 


forced, for purely commercial considerations, too 
some degree of protection, and it would appear that 
allow the herons nesting on their lands to be shot o i 


hunter or explorer who ranges the ample spaces of Xe 


Land. 2 0 Man’, | 
The large and regular trade in what are known as { | 
- Ly ae ay 
feathers would seem to have started some forty Years agp i 
was clearly the result and not the cause of bird destruction 5 
soon assumed considerable dimensions, and the glass be i 
stuffed birds was for many years a common and repellent om. 
ment in countless houses. The humming-bird became a vigin 
of fashion, and seemed to be in danger of very serious reductin fA 
until the demand changed almost as suddenly as it had risen,» 
that for many years past humming-birds have not figured in 
millinery at all.. 
Unfortunately and undeniably, the existence of the trade hs | 
been responsible for many evils. The creation of an open markei 
has, beyond doubt, led to merciless raids, and even to the utter | 
extinction of whole colonies of birds, just as the creation ofa | 
free market in rubber has led to the atrocities of the Congo, r 1 
Putumayo, and elsewhere, though no attempt has bate 
to hold the buyers of ‘red rubber’ responsible for a e 
of the collection. Some four years ago a garg ean “fe 
butchers raided the little island of Laysan m oe wf 
| E | 
trosses, gulls, and terns, which were taken to Japan i ig, indeel; 
no atrocity on a similar scale bas been oe raust ees 
possible to-day, the disgust that the incident pee found ™ F 
remain profound. At the same time, it He hy oF paeh | 
possible to connect the trade in Europe direct | 
with the raid, the originator of which 1s a Commissio" uot 
In 1908 the House of Lords appointed a cele i 
the late Lord Avebury to inquire into the ue nmed 
bird destruction, which was thought to have a Z z probit om 
siderable dimensions, and a strong case was ae ught forn e 
though it is clear that much of the evidence i sever! + 08 dq 
both biassed and unreliable. It was sal 6 years 
would be out of existence within two OF t an 
more than five years afterwards, supplies fee fo 
Tt was further stated that the killing of ue of 
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of nuptial plumage, and this again is an obvious mis- 
fours Killing is done whenever opportunity offers, and a 
state ere may elapse between the death of a bird agi its 
year | in the market. But the House of Lords, as a result of 
: PY mmission’s report, passed a Bill which did not succeed in 
the Gommons- Since that time several Bills have been brought 
the o the Lower House but have failed to secure a second 
par They have been framed in a vain attempt to evade the 
restrictive criticism that proved fatal to the parent Bill, and they 
been associated by their introducers with many 
i cannot bear investigation. 
t a further conference was called at the Colonial Office in 1911, 
put the evidence has not EE published, and as late as J uly of 
the present year another Bill was before the Commons. 

The brunt of the battle against the use of the plumage of 
vild birds has been borne by the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds, which has handled the mass of evidence at its command 
with considerable skill, but not without a definite meagure of 
the suppressto veri which is, unfortunately, regarded as necessary 
inthe building up of its case. The British Government looks with 
sympathy upon the effort to suppress the trade in everything 
but ostrich feathers, and has already sounded the French Govern- 
ment to know if it will associate itself with the measure of pro- 
hibition. The inquiry has been made on two occasions, the 
second following a change of Government in Paris; but France 
has replied that under no circumstances will she be a party to 
any measure which threatens an important industry upon which 
filty thousand of her workpeople depend largely for a living. 
The French Government has even made representations at Wash- 
ington in connexion with the new American Law relating to the 
import of plumage. 

We have now to consider the attitude of the trade in the face 
i o attacks that have been made upon it. The merchants hold 
freee of the accusations are unfounded, exaggerated x 
chs th They point out that in the forty years that have D 
ia F fancy feather business was firmly established no E F 
Blick or which there hag been a trade demand has su ee 

: ae _ They complain that they have been saddled wi 
Who Fe nibil for the acts of every scoundrel in the tropics 
las treated birds as the half-bred Spaniards of South 


Merica treat the Indians, or as the most Christian nations of 
20 


statements 


es ; tes 
mbe © Bills brought before Parliament in the past six years are six Im 


Su, ir They are ; 1908, Lord Avebury’s Bill in the House of Lords; ee 
Alten’, a den’s first Bill in the House of Commons; February epee 
Ril in the ont Bill in the House of Commons; June 1912, Mr. Alders 


Commons us? of Commons; March 1913, Mr. Page Croft's Bill in te ee 

a Govern, 3 July 1913, Mr, Charles Hobhouse’s Bill in the House of nee. 
k ‘ : ent Measure), - 
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the Balkan States treated one another when A 
the available supply of Moslems. They decla» ey h 
be parties to any action that may exterminate m 
needs oppose it, if only for the obvious re 
extermination, must come the end of the 
far more birds are slaughtered for food 
the millinery market, and they complain 
they have been able to procure, showing that Preserves Utin 
slowly developed throughout the regions from Wet 
supplies come, is treated as though it could ia Ich the ms: 
cumstances be worth serious attention, The Le AY ci. 
disappearance of species from parts of the wont a that thy 
opened up to commerce and agriculture is inevitable ae 
continue unabated if the trade ceased to exist toa Nl 
birds tend to retire from before the face of ma; ae 
plait OF man, and seek ra 
spaces of unexploited country where they still thrive inva | 
numbers. Above all they protest against Plumage Bills ai ] 
ground that they can do no more at most than divert the infi Ji 
from England to the Continent, without reducing to any extat | 
whatsoever the number of birds that are killed in the interests 
millinery. They say that the parcel post would serve to bing 
fancy feathers within the reach of all who wanted them, ai 
that the ostrich feather trade, which is at present worth ov 
two millions a year to this country, and is quite unchallenged, 
would follow the other trade to the Continent, strenuous eflors 
having been made for some years past by leading houses in Pars; 
Berlin, Hamburg, and elsewhere to bring about such a change 
They point, too, to the loss of income and employment that wot 
follow the abolition of the business and would affect no 
the wholesale dealers and the manufacturers but those 2i 
distributing houses in the City of London which anii 
aggregate of some thousands of hands. To the suggestion iy | 
the trade in fancy feathers would be replaced by the a w 
artificial flowers, ribbons, glass beads, etc., they a, which J 
latter are manufactured abroad by cheap eo Fa vid | 
London cannot compete. They have other ari trades | 
need not be set down here; it is the threatened aT ae doy 
the use of the parcel post as a medium for the ne pen 
goods from the Continent, and the loss of income an Me 
for no benefit direct or indirect to bird life ca pd f 
pause to those in authority who, H 
may be with regard to the. trade itself, hey 31° ass 
mote industrial unrest and distress unless Sat ce 
that there will be some compensating sah aol 
world’s birds. ‘The conflict between the es if a 
> p an b 
bird protectors has been a long and bitter one, abuse) G 
of attack and defence, or recrimination and 
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gelves have gradually seats into the background. The 
tbe t the attacking party can hope for is an empty victory 
pos action of the trade, the trade itself in its European aspect 
: z is unaffected. 
From this brief sirvey Soe Conditions, in which an 
tempt has been pate ae He y with each side of the case, 
7 sill be seer that the di Ou eS in the way of a reasonable 
solution of the whole plumage problem are very considerable, 
hough it is not hard to rY the people who associate 
ihe millinery business with sporadic acts of great cruelty and 
sustained haphazard killing of many species should be reluctant 
jo admit the existence of any side to the question save their own. 
Public opinion suffers from misinformation, for we can hardly 
expect societies that seek to promote the interests of birds, and are 
dependent for their life upon subscriptions, to point out to their 
followers that the millinery trade is at worst no more than 
one of many factors making for the reduction of species. They 
dare not remind their members that the sporting instinct will 
not be affected by legislation or that, in the countries most in 
need of drastic enactments, there is hardly any authority to 
enforce them. The trade interests have no organ of any import- 
ance through which to present their case ;-they have few sup- 
porters outside their own ranks. At the same time we cannot be 
blind to the facts. A civilisation which cheerfully exploits human 
life in the pursuit of wild rubber and other commodities, and 
regards all questions in the light of economic rather than of moral 
lav, must be considered from the standpoint of what it is, rather 
than what it should be. The problem before the dispassionate 
bird-lover is to find, in the face of abuse, misconception and similar 
infling disadvantages, some way in which, pending the ultimate 
cilisation of woman, a means may be found of reconciling her 
“price with the interests of the bird world. 
qi may be urged with justice that a trade in wild birds’ 
Bee Should never have been established. Nobody can 
ae with such a view—it is sane and it is right. _ But the 
A aving been established, the knowledge of its existence 1m 

pe 18 enough to encourage killing wherever there 1s anything 
tis To check this slaughter we must have the united ee 
lil ae parties, for how can it matter to the man W E 
tis a 8 for trade if his market be London, Paris, or ee 
Once has if we can, in case of need, close all these markets a 

* good can be done. 
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not 
of obtaining ng 


3 S pr 
ES š ; ons obtainin pol 
of origin from which certain supplies w 


Enel acts f oarnarn E rere der; » eta 
ample suggestion of exaggeration in the eviden ved, a Wel 
them. By invitation, I attended the ward a a 
of London Authority and learned the differ on 
of the difference, between the varieties 9 
for myself the haphazard and unscientific 8, fa 
in descriptions of birds sent to the market «ae eap 4 
little, under present conditions, the fae oot i 7 
Gradually some idea of a plan that might be henge UDplee 
birds and yet acceptable to the merchants wag th cial to ty 
Boe ss i = ak l ought Out, an B 
in the spring of 1911 I approached Mr. Wilfrid Mark Wy 
the Secretary of the Selborne Society, and invited hi re 
: - Wed him 
me in an attempt to reconcile existing interests with a gh 
stantial measure of bird preservation. It was thought neces 
in the first instance, to create a platform upon which me | 
men and men of science could discuss the whole problem. fy P 
some months Mr. Webb studied the question and paid frequen 
visits to the sale-rooms, where he, too, found the condition) 
‘which reference has already been made. About that timeam 
important article was contributed to the Bulletin de la Soi | 
 Philomathique de Paris by Dr. A. Menegaux, one of the b | 
informed representatives of the Ornithological Department t | 
the National Museum of Natural, History in Paris. This mF | 
gave definite shape to our future discussions. Dr. Menem 
advocated the following course of action : 


ence, or the , 
Ê osprey m a 


toin F 


1. Development of conditions favourable to the breeding ee { 
species. i 
2. The domestication of birds whose plumage has 
3. The creation of reserves. 
4. The institution of international protective laws to sexy 
commerce, and science. 


a trade value. 


on te f 

Prolonged absence from England in 1912 Hoe a wf 
close communication with my colleague which wa my © ua) | 
the immediate development of the work, but ae through = 
approached the leading members of the tra re 5 i | 
Chamber of Commerce, and invited their co-opers! "chal er i E 
meeting of the Textile Trades Section © jety’ Comi | 
held, after the formation of the Selborne Soti on Was A 


to discuss the proposal, and the following resolut 


pi 
e f 
ven tho MPEP 
That a sub-committee be appointed to contr z A mai | 
of scientific, zoological, ornithological, and othe ting 104 


ecu 
ithe preservation of bird life, for the purpose of P To 
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ld, with the object of ascertaining and recommending the 


ho wor eee i : 7 
posts 0 a for tho economic preservation of species by domestication 
Ve 2 ‘Aseryes 4 ? 
5st “a of close seasons and reserves, and such reasonable regulations 


esl a trade may take a legitimate toll of desirable avi-faana with 


$ ; out 
whereby on any species the danger of serious reduction. 


} i undertaking of the Chamber of Commerce was followed 
ime later by the formal resolution to accept the findings 
some Economic Committee and do all in its power to make them 
of i z on the trade. This means that if the Committee finds 
Be. species used by the trade is in danger not merely of 
F „mination but of serious reduction, the trade will come to the 
Fi ot the birds threatened and will request all concerned to refrain 
A trafficking directly or indirectly in the skins or plumages 
ofsuch birds. — ; 
in the spring of the present year the Committee for the 
Reonomic Preservation of Birds was established with the follow- 


ing objects : 

1, To unite for practical purposes all those interested in the world’s 
aifauna from the scientific, aesthetic, and commercial points of yiew. 

2, To obtain reliable evidence from all parts of the world as to the 
existing conditions of bird life. 

3, To consider and suggest to those interested the best means to protect, 
maintain, and encourage the increase of all useful species, including those 
used in the feather trade, so as to ensure a regular supply without endan- 
gering any. 

4. To consider and advise on the question of domestication of various 
wild birds for scientific and commercial use. 

5. To get into touch with those Government departments interested in 


passions, and try to secure official help in carrying out the above 
objects, 


The Selborne Society had already been approached to give its 
countenance and moral support to the movement, and at a meet- 


_ ig of the Council held in November 1912 undertook to do so. 


ls Vice-P resident, Mr. Holte Macpherson, and Secretary, Mr. 
A Mark Webb, were empowered to confer with Dr. 
ee Mitchell and others, including members of the trade. 
hae of the present year the Council gave power to three 
mit to represent the Selborne Society on the Economic 
mmi ce, and the offices of the Society were placed at the 
mittee’s disposal. 
~ question of the General Advisory Committee was then con- 
» and the representatives of the trade pointed out, reason- 
h, that they wanted some assurance that those who 
i q approach the whole question with an open mind, 
| Filing, 42" Coming to any decision, be guided by scientific 
TER > not by prejudice or by the reports that have been 
Man fp roadcast through the country without any serious 
T their relation to first-hand evidence or scientific value. 


. 


ei 
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In order to meet this objection, which. ; 
tained and bitter attacks upon the tra H 10 View 0 
unreasonable, the formal letter Invitin Y ; 

to give their service to the cause wa pete 


i ; ; Sa ; 
ing resolutions, which they were invited (nnd byt 
accept : 


(a) That if, as a result of the Committee’. - 
that species used for trade are neither een Investiga iong ių, 
serious reduction, this Committee does not poro exin A 
to the use of plumages of wild birds for mille I : 
and will not directly or indirectly support an S ia decorativa ma 
trade and leaves Continental trade untouched ¥ Bill that Penalises pr 

(b) That the Committee will so far as possible di “ 
attacks upon the trade in feathers, and will publi a ge Tsp 
and allegations published in the Press which this a 7 deny those q x 
the course of its investigations to be untrue or unfo Beo my il 

(c) That any members who may be added to tl On ; 
by joining it to agree to its objects and the a 
refrain from all attacks on the trade during the 


ne Committee unex: 
bove resolutions a , 
; accumulation of oa 
These resolutions have been criticised by some of those 
do not admit that the question between birds and th e 
admits of any other solution than prohibition, but it haat 
destroy than to build up, and unless reasonable conceal 
been made to the merchants they could hardly have been expeid 
F give the aid that can alone make the Committee's labour 
elective. ‘The response to the appeal was immediate and sats 
factory. Fellows of the Royal Society, representatives of th 
great universities, and men who have added the hard-won e 
perience of far travels to their great achievements as schol, 
signified their willingness to join the Committee, of which D. 
Chalmers Mitchell, F.R.S., Secretary of the Zoological Soie 
is Chairman; and while the invitations were being sent ou al 
acceptances were being awaited active negotiations were being 
carried on between the London Chamber of Commerce Ke | 
the merchants at Paris, whose Government has stated ot | 
gorically that it will not impose upon them any measure oF k 
bition. Barly i the French i 
tion. Early in June the representatives of the mete 
sent a formal document to the London Chamber a ee 
undertaking to associate themselves with any deo pcs | 
by the Chamber from the Committee for the Econ a wi f 
tion of Birds, thus putting in the way of solution & P ‘he letter 
has hitherto baffled the British Government. Here 
La COMMISSION INTERSYNDICALE, 16 Juin m i 
8 Rue Danton, Paris, tries gai A 
A la Chambre de Commerce de Londres. Section des Ina 


Monsieur le Président du Comité des Plumages, Londrës: H : 
Oxford Court, Cannon Ste de A 
Monsievr,—Nous nous empressons de vous ac i meP 
honorée lettre du 3 courant et venons, dans la réunio 


* 
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gen étudier le contenu, ainsi que les documents qui y étaient 


s sommes de tout cœur avec vous dans l’œnvre que vous 
us 


d 5 avez enter- 
avons vous assurer de notre concours dévoué chag 


E, Sets 3 ue fois ue 
My, pris? et Fag seront jugées nécessaires, après une enquête ipara ¢f 
lol esa” our protéger telles espèces ornithologiques qui ; 
° fondie, PO! A Ane OA o 1468 qul seraient 
A a de disparition ou même de diminution. 
D ky ca e enterprise aussi recommandable, aussi rationnelle, peut être assurée 
= n ~ . . J t 
tia ree de l'appui, non seulement de nos sociétaires industriels et com- 
aj ty davar mais aussi des savants et des naturalistes de notre i 
tig rercants, d 3 onbli 5 pays qui 
Ms m féressent au sort des oiseaux en n’oubliant pas celui des hommes et 
SBi ent des nombreux ouvriers et ouvrières de notre industrie. 
notar ; 


© chat, ae Jes mesures que nous j ee ensemble utiles à la conservation 
T Hee Aes espèces ormitholosiques; soit par l'établissement de réserves, 

; vi par des périodes d'interdiction de chasse, soit même au besoin par la 
undertag suspension volontaire, pendant un temps à déterminer, de emploi dans 
and iy industrie d’une espèce dont la disparition prochaine et probable serait 


démontrée. ey } 
Espérant que votre Comité Economique rencontrera partout le bon 


j accueil qu'il mérite, nous vous présentons, Monsieur le Président l’assur- 
$ tnd: E ance de notre parfaite considération. : 
aster iy Les Présidents des Chambres Syndicales. 
slon had Ep. BORDEAU. G. BROSSARD. 
pect E. LAVANOUX. H. BLUMENFELD-SCIAMA, 
Him J. DÉMARET. 
nd satis We now know that the trade in France, which is the most 


fit | important in the world, both in point of the amount of plumage 
wone f it handles and the number of workers it employs, is prepared 
chow, | to work hand in hand with London, and at time of writing 


ich Ds negotiations to the same end are being carried on in Berlin and 
Society, Vienna, where we have every hope of success. A Committee for 
oui al the Economic Protection of Birds, working on the lines of the 
e beng | Prent association in London, is about to be established in Paris, 
co al f and the question of a German Committee will be raised next 
a J Month in Berlin. It should be mentioned that every society in 
a | k ‘country which is interested directly or indirectly in ornitho- 


6J has been invited to appoint its own representative to the 


me ae Committee, nothing more being required of any man 
a n that he should approach the whole problem with an open 


m o 
oe ind with the intention of doing the best that may be done 


td life throughout the world. . 
eo ce list of queries has been printed and sent with 
Opics eter to every British consul and vice-consul in the 
toena 4 ll those who have promoted or supported legioonan 
Blace aiie in plumages in this country have been invite 
| tonin the disposal of the committee any first-hand informa- 
*servats “lt possession. A special study is being made of existing 


ns ; the evidence of Government agents who have studied 
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the questions of reservation and 
the report of experts upon the pre 
has been invited. 

The movement is young, the financial 
the work is immense, but the resul Be 


domesticatig i 


sent Condition : 
ert; 


ure 


e teang i 
at larga thy i 


| 
ee i 
awp 
great commercial value. Already in parts of ¢ Ji 
Paraguay, and Uruguay the Nandu (South Ameri 
protected, not on any humanitarian grounds but because i | 
; 5 : N86 its gale, 

able feathers have a high market value. M. Pyot, th fo 
ex-Government Agent in Upper Senegal, believes that i = \ 
can be domesticated and advocates the building of ee if 
sites favoured by the birds by the banks of river marshes, th f 
their food is plentiful. I may remark that some of the Tenors 
~ from South America tell us that the egret can be and hash | 
kept in captivity, and that it develops the osprey plumes mi 
those conditions but does not breed. M. Pyot says that the val 
able osprey plumes could be cut off at the proper season witim 
more damage than the ostrich suffers from similar treatment, al } 
it is interesting to note that a reward of ten thousand fransis | 
already been offered in Paris by one of the leading houses inthe | 
trade for the first egret heronry that can be established on thee 
lines in French territory. In Germany ten thousand marks hi j 
been collected for the same purpose. Even the paradise bi i 
said, by no less an authority than Mr. Walter Rothschild, Ov f 
the plumes for which it is done to death during 4 brief pe 
and then to shed them, a statement that has enormous m's | 
periment with the Apoda bird of paradise on the) 
“Tobago shows that these hardy birds, which, despite 
5 A 5 crow, | 
ful colouring, are closely allied to the common iland g 
necessarily limited in habitat to the New. Guinea ™ | 
the islands immediately adjacent. the Commit | 
It goes without saying that the task before ‘sa bti 
can best be accomplished by the aid of Goo a 

hoped that if the road is pointed out and the 

trade is assured such aid will be forthcoming: aan me 

we know that all Great Powers view with 4 va 
apprehension the wholesale destruction of wil - en 
States’ reservations alone cover upwards oF Sa 


their beste f 
are PEE 
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i Canada has an enormous reserve in the neighbour- 


gquate mi Rocky Mountains, and others at Wainwright and 

pood of Australia has about sixty reservations, Germany 
door neary, and Switzerland are developing them apace and 

Be nds in the Baltic and the North Sea are already strictly 

h aed “Al for the benefit of sea birds. The places most desirable 
mil pes eervtiO0 have the least gonm oie value, and economic 
de T vation should, in a compari iy short time, ensure the 
m ps of all outlay and a very considerable profit. It is in 
| a appeal to the commercial possibilities of the movement that 
ich ty i strength lies when the high authorities are to be approached. 


geigi One would appeal in vain to the great majority of Governments 
gaim, [J on any other grounds. Pe 

frieh) ; There will be those who, in spite of all ‘hat may be urged in 
its. | favour of the new movement, will object to it on the ground 
Fre shat bird life should not be taken under any possible circum- 
he ene \ ances for the gratification of woman's vanity, but this, unfortu- 
aties on nately, is an extreme and an untenable attitude. In all human 
8, Where probability the fashion is one that the years will suffice to curb 
reports orto destroy, but as long as we admit the right of man to take 
ashe f life where he finds it, it is hard to say where necessity ends and 
38 under sport begins, or to hold that it is permissible to kill for sport ahd 
hev | not for adornment. Mr. J. L. Bonhote in an interesting paper 
withm } onthe plumage question and aviculture, published a few months 
ent,a | ago, summed up the truth when he said that merchants are entitled 
ansis | to take the interest but not the capital of wild nature, which is 
sinte | common property. Even if we were to grant that the prohibi- 
on the? / tionists made out their case, if we ignored the inaccuracies, the 
ksh J exaggerations, and the not unnatural bias of their views, we 
should still be face to face with the truth that theirs is a counsel 


fo wea j í perfection, that the attitude of the Continent is hostile to 
peril | Wohibition, and that if the merchants have agreed to support 
vate # J the Committee for the Economic Preservation of Birds, their help 
ms fF “openly and avowedly given in order that all sources of supply 
f Dile f y be inquired into, protection given where it is necessary, and 
best | ae use of birds permitted. The suggestion that they 
Cs A a i accept a Prohibition Bill and continue to work for reserves 
ni 1 i p omestication is, of course, absurd. Why should they, when, 


€ worst comes to the worst, they can transfer their business 


wee f tot i 
a | a Continent? The trade, being firmly established, controls 
s w f te n ation whether from London, Berlin, or Paris, and under 
pit | ber the stances, remembering the foul abuse showered upon 
ad } that oa ondon merchants have acted generously and in fashion 
‘pie E | ae they are not merely concerned for their profits. 


a | “hag Well be that in the comparatively near future the 
“a | destruction of birds will be ii to a minimum, and that 
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in any case care will be taken to ki 
ample opportunity for full develop 
its species. More than this we canno 
when man revises the entire ethical bas; 
beast and bird, a period seemingly 
concern the present generation or its i 
For the work of domestication an 
propitious. The wanton slaughter of wild lig times 
is ceasing to attract. The camera begins to x È Whateyg p 
the shot gun. Many of those who have fe ace they 
reservation and domestication on a small scale po 
to observe rather than to destroy. Even the ea are conta E 
control no more than a small garden are learnin sera 
boxes and are deriving genuine pleasure from ti ; nesting 
buildin them. If this modern spirit can be enlarged he m thai 
the tragedy of past years, whatever its extent, m 


can be ri i 
balances can be restored, and the hand of the inka 


tone 
hat it gett 
i t ) 
mmediate Successor "i 


d Teservation the 


be checked by the knowledge that he may find his gi jp 
rejected on the feather markets of the world, and consequent P 
cannot secure the price that will pay a beggar’s wage in tan 
for his expenditure of time and ammunition. Hitherto it has 
been left to fashion to control value, and fashion naturally enough 
acts blindly and without intelligence. If the work upon hit 
the Committee is now embarking is destined to meet with sues: 
fashion itself will be controlled ahd will follow lines that ares ff 
and comparatively harmless. 
Down to the present, through the long years of bitter con: 
troversy, there has been no common ground upon which a | 
and naturalists might stand to work together in the interesis 0 
birds without prejudice to commerce. That ground hasn a 
provided, and one does not envy the mental processes : vies I 
who would seek to remove it either because the remedy ae ! 
does not happen to be the one they would have chosen at | 
it threatens propaganda and even associations tha l 
becoming ineffective. \ 


ow bet f 


g ity Benstss i 
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THE RURAL PROBLEM 
(1) 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE LAND INQUERY 


que recent speeches of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
Bedford and at Swindon, together with the coincident publica- 
“tion of the report of the Land Inquiry Committee, mark a 
point in the history of English land tenure from which we 
may reasonably expect that the greatest and most far-reaching 
consequences will spring. What those consequences may be, wha 
elect they may have upon the prosperity of the agricultural 
industry and upon the nation itself, is already the subject of 
bitter controversy leading to widely differing conclusions. The 
inends of the Government obviously consider the new propa- 
ganda as heralding an era of unexampled prosperity. Without 
exception their political foes prophesy a social and financial 
disaster beside which the bad times of the ’eighties will sink 
into insignificance. 


7 enough 
n which 
success, 
are sil 


ster con: 


erimi $ From the speech at Bedford there is little or nothing to 
arests | be learned. Reading between the lines, it is easy to see that 
owt f a hasty and imperfect digest of the book formed the basis on 
ofthe | Which the -harangue was founded, but that the speaker was 
pron cat of the limitations of his knowledge and therefore con- 


peas f 
are oE i 


a himself almost entirely to verbose platitudes, totally lack- 
ied > ig from which a definite line of policy might be 
a me Tt is little wonder that such nebulous rhetoric, coupled, 
iene with a restraint in the matter of epithet and invective 
ave 2 Yarlance with the usual methods of Mr. George, should 
for uly alarmed those of his followers who had hoped 
nase ty pronouncements and a definite plan of campaign. 
Oa aa the interval of a week devoted, it is to be presumed, 
ithe au of the pamphlet, brought about a considerable change 
atte of titude of the Chancellor. At Swindon he was much a 
Amethi self and of his audience. He let himself go mi 
7 i the a of the old fiery eloquence, and charming die 
| t pag, 2S Of accuracy, which have for so long distinguishe 

1 Particular styl aol z direction, these 
AG yle of diction. Perhaps, in one 

Be oa 1081 Sz 
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little peculiarities are to be regretted. T 
the tedium of w ading through the rather aS Much h , 
tical contemporaries; but, amusing and A forts Of hj 
they are of little or no use when facts PAN 
Hence, if one desires to arrive at a lucid exponen Dede 
case, it is a necessity that one should Fee 10N of the ‘iy, | 
contemplation of the haleyon dreams of thee ftom i 
sopher, and assimilate the more prosy efforts 2 Utopian a p 
as contained in the volume they have publish = uit 
is stuffed with interesting statements and dis = i litte, 
of energy and adaptability which makes it ote an amoy E 
regrettable that the whole work should reek aan than oa | 
the political bias and animus of a band of A oes, with P 
Moreover, the book is well arranged, each subje z Sectarian, | 
with separately, and in such a way as to make ae apes et 4 
tion of the whole. Y Me ascii. Ff 
Commencing with the question of agri ; \ 
Committee incidentally aint a fact iid oe BS ù 
their opponents will not forget to remind them of. To har F 
acknowledge that a number of years of Liberal government, a | 
period also during which many Acts connected with agriculu $ 
have been passed, have merely resulted in leaving the labonr $ 
worse off than he was in 1907—is cold comfort-to a Cobdenite. 
Ignoring this unfortunate fact, however, the Committee proceed 
to suggest palliatives which they feel confident will remedy th — 
disease. They propose that Wages Boards should be constituted 
all over the country and that a minimum wage should be fixe. 
They think that the hours of work are too long and ought tobe 
reduced. They would have an acre of land at the disposal 
every labourer. They would compensate the farmer for any las f 
_by reducing his rent by the amount he would lose in extra pay: i 
These suggestions do not, on the face of them, apet ig | 
fair. If the labourer is really underpaid, he is obviously nel. i 
unjustly treated, and the wrong, if it exists, should b at | 
Tt is to be regretted, perhaps, that the Committee thin | 
mum wage is the only way out of the difficulty: 10 2 and te 
principle of the minimum wage is a dangerous t Titer w f 
Government, and the country, may have to repent ; once eb f 
a point so controversial should have been so eas He a? bY 
Besides, is it clearly proved that the labourer 15 ae chili 
would be difficult to persuade an impartial critic that ag 
he sees in the board schools of a large town are ee jon amot 
clothed than those he would find in a similar ings ear 10 bet? 
rural surroundings. Certainly the Committee ee sit | 
accepted, on remarkably slight evidence, the ae here ago E 
Tn regard to the claim for an acre of land : 
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g will find no difficulty in persuading Bios os : 
rn they can produce proof that the abo ae k assist 
bk an acre of ie erac! still give a good week’s work (sithed 
farmer Who a ae Tt is to be feared that the gift of an 
gore of ground oe a, labourer ey result in the production of 
3 class of casuals who will fulfil the expectations of the Co 
mittee neither as labourers nor as small holders. By Aa Di 
may be held that it 1s unfair to tax the landowner alone ie A 
that the tenant farmer may not suffer through a rise in wW T 
In all probability the injustice may prove to be more a e 
than real. Quite possibly the Committee made the ira d 
ihe only way they could see of avoiding the danger oft otf i: 
a numerous class of voters. But, in reality, the avatar ting 
owner is in a position to face the situation with aR E 
Committee have stated that one of the principal reasons ‘on re 
they wish to raise wages is that they want the labourer to be able 
opey anteconomie wage for his house and land. Now n = 
every owner of a farm is the owner of the houses nec 7 


ave to the proper working of that farm. If he is not, then he cate z 
ee ought to be. If, under the existing arrangements, he hag ae 
= been able to get a fair rent for his houses, The will be 
m able to under the scheme submitted by the Committee. In fact 
ee a cynic might, with propriety, suggest that the Committee have 
ih a revolved mM a vicious circle which has no other object 
yt eyond raising class hatred a ing ye i 

ja Fa ae ss hatred and producing yet a further supply 
zel. Vhen the C itt 

Pr ey kon the Committee approach the question of rural housing 
h a aoe on much firmer ground. All parties are in agree- 
a 1S point. Admittedly depopulation, disease, and im- 


$ Borality are larcel 
m f That many inhabi 
au f to live ine 
bews f sary has be 


y associated with bad housing accommodation. 
ted cottages are totally unfit for human beings 
annot be denied. That remedial measures are neces- 


gta : A Bie: admitted on all sides for years. The inability of the 
mii f This mae ae Act to cope with the situation is well shown. 
itte war chapter reveals the best of all the work done by 


} e Commi r : 
ad tte fof the mittee. There will probably be little criticism of any 


eras 

y ths i hole paee tions: Perhaps the most reasonable remark in the 
ceded f the Moires Where it is stated that a rise in wages would enable 
| a Secure better housing accommodation. Exactly 
Ty are al S and builders are really quite sensible people and, 
bet © el, the Owed to see a fair rate of interest on their invested 
} “rer ae Will very soon settle the building question in a 

oo i $ maciory to all parties. . 
nt | tare T: ae of the courage with which the Committee 
| | the Uestio Ched their work that they have not hesitated to tackle 
R of the tied cottage, or cottage which is let with the 


3Z2 


? 
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farm. Here they get into difficult count; 
labourer does not like these cottages, Th, é 
considers them a necessity. There is no y 
fix on whom to shift responsibility 
a compromise is suggested. But a : 
and will certainly effect none in thia cae 
farmer and labourer most undoubtedly clash o o int 
far the interests of the farmer have prevailed p 3 
will be found who have not a hearty objection to ia i 
with farms. None will be found who have provai AN 
of refusing to do so. Everybody admits the evils of i 
system common to big trading concerns, but, dian i 
has repeatedly interfered, the question is no ne 
it was when first raised. In the conduct of all busine 
there is some work which demands constant attention. J 
cases independence spells disaster. Farming is one of bs m 
biggest trades in the whole country and the united brains A 
engaged in that pursuit have failed to effect that w 


hich a eml 
body of inexperienced enthusiasts think they can decide ams 


a table. 

As was to be expected from a Committee who have prefaced 
their work with the admission that all their information ws 
drawn from the classes which it was desired to benefit, i.e. fron 
the smaller tenant farmer and the agricultural labourer, the 
book contains evidence of the existence of much dissatisfaction 
in regard to the working of the Small Holding Act. The Com 
mittee have been told that it does not work fast enough and thal 
the rents charged are absurdly high, far in excess of what is m 
for neighbouring land by the big farmer. Now politicians ee | 
shades know perfectly well why these complaints ee 


© living jy 
Parlimen 
X solution thay 


8S Concems 


the greatest swindles ever perpetrated upon an easil is Me 
-working class by even such a past-master in that art as Bo 
‘George. The Act was a mere catch-vote one. Givi gerie F 
it required much financial assistance. When the | “iio! fo fF 
vote has jumped from twenty to forty millions it ‘a oww f 
find money for a useful object. Therefore the Ber: told the 
nearly all the cost on the hapless people who ad more 
were to be helped. Robbed would have bee? =A ufot i 

word. This lack of financial support was 2 itg e Soot 
render the Act a bad one. But this was not Eats the 
‘wing of the Radical party protested vehemen y of smal ow 
the possibility of the raising up of a strong oaa ith pit 

They put pressure on the Chancellor, with s ich te Pe 
deeper iniquity was conceived. The land, OF eat 
‘people were to work, should be nationalise 
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j 5 se of the labourers themselves ‘p 
By ced at the expense o emselves. ‘Fhere- 
4 th | pe A ct which was passed with such flourishes of trumpets 
ae fore 5 “anit Pharisaical self-congratulation, was deliberately de- 
. ; aa in such a Way as to pile upon the wretched small holder 
E E than half the cost of the numerous body of officials ap- 
po 


zit, t hole of the expenditure ; i 
tod to work it, the w pendıture necessary to equip 
ni, and the sinking fund by which the land is parcha 


iese unsayoury facts are well within the knowledge of the 
A But they are much too self- 


ittee. condemnatory t 
sli Pitted: Therefore a scapegoat has to be found, and pape 
Ving ently discovered in ane per eon of the toiii councils. A county 
iamen council is a corporate body, think the Committee, so it will 
n tha have no friends and will do very nicely to throw stones at. 
neers Consequently they lump all the blame for the failure of the Act 
In such on the hapless councils and unctuously wash their hands of the 
ne Very evil they have themselves done. Very few more disgraceful 
sotal subterfuges can ever have been invented. The county councils 
a small have invariably shown the greatest possible desire to further the 
AS working of the Act. Their position has been a most difficult 

one. They have had to consider each particular claim not only 
refaced on its own merits but when taken in connexion with other 
on Wis daims from the same locality. They have had to explain the 
e. fron Act to a class who had been deliberately misled by a crowd of 
er, the needy political adventurers whose care for the labourer was in 
sfaction precise relation to the value of his vote. They have had to 
negotiate over a most intricate subject with owner and tenant, 
nd that 


and have frequently, after ceaseless labour for many months. 
been thrown over by the original applicants when a scheme is 
upon the verge of completion. It is to be hoped that the very 


is pa 
gota 


a tumerous body of Liberals who form the bulk of the county 
ir } “uncillors will have the courage to repudiate the unmerited slur 
it | which this Committee have endeavoured to fasten upon a wholly 
ist J innocent institution. 

none E y a at the Committee, while they blame others, are really 
a | 4 Well aware that the fault lies with their own party is 
se ectly obvious. Their principal suggestion is that public 
n they i l Re should now, as they should have been from the first, be 
put | Rae to relieve the small holder from the disgraceful burdens 
sat? | Elion cee he was originally placed. Here is a sensible sug- 
soci Yt a = Which will quickly realise the high hopes pans 
ey f oa a T launched, and it is regrettable that such a sugges 


| i i instead 
oe] othe: ave been made simply and straightforwardly ins 
oe hidden in a mass of rhodomontade and deceit. k 

| nv of the R ice 1 re interesting than 
eP f tat whe e Report under notice is mo t } 
ol z Jè jae deals with the cultivation of the soil. On this subject 
Mmittee maintain an attitude which would be more under- 
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X standable if the theories they put forw E y. 
: unmaterialised. Briefly, the system ae ard haq be i. 
S cate in order that the land may be peri the O ih 
more money put into it, is the same a 

such dire disaster upon the agricultur 


mittee are in favour of Land Courts ‘on Trelang 

tenure, of the destruction of the right to X Tents, 9 

again the language of the Report shows es bargain 
object in view is not the benefit of the cone that the 

or of the labourer, but merely an insane 7 ntty, Of the time 
other classes engaged in agriculture that thaw tO Dersuade i { 
worst enemy. But is it necessary to ruin : = ndowner is 7 
industry whose success is vital to national lite ak my, 
to injure a body of men so few in numbers ae 
Chancellor, as to equal only half the populani A ti 
Surely too heavy a price to pay even for Ko o! Bedini 
the desired result be obtained more cheaply ? To ext Coni ws | 
owners would be a pleasing task to Mr. George ie cae a 
will have cause to repent the bargain if Land Conta a 
sary to effect the manœuvre. Such proposals as tis a 
appear to be directly in opposition to what must have bail 
views of the Chancellor when he passed his Land Valuation Bil. 
He then stated that he was looking for a fresh source of revenu. 
Some people are cruel enough to suggest that looking for itis | 
as far as he has got yet or ever will. But certainly if he alls 
Land Courts to be erected he can at once say good-bye to any 
hopes he may have had of an increased revenue from land. % 
far from getting more, the example of Ireland shows clearly thi 
he will get less. The officials of a Land Court have to vale 
land as they find it. If it is in poor condition it is manifest) 
worth little. And what is the use of Land Courts to fam! J 
unless the land is worth less than it was formerly? It m f 
cally forces a farmer to neglect his farm whenever 4 reani 

is due. No man could afford to be such a fool as te | 
p, Nese ae 


master he? 
enterpis™ J 


te land. 
county | 
> Neces: 
5 Would 
een the 
on Bill. 
evenue. 
or it is 
allows 
to any 
ad. $0 
rly tht 
Q value 
nifestl) 
farmers 
practi: 
luation 
ave. bis r 
8, ett: 1 
jat f 
he had 3 
[pristo 4 


wn T 
4 but that he may not let them. This in itself would be unjust 
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it remedied, would do much to bring the people back 
Phe Jand. be expected from a group of bi i 

fe ns to be exp ' 1 4 group o itter partisans of 

e a party, the question of game and of shooting rights 
ibe D! continually throughout the book and is honoured with 
able section to itself. It is in this portion of the book 
Pecos the only advocacy of what may be described as sheer 
ua vy to which the Committee lend themselves. However the 
rob a d theft is so crude, and so obviously without benefit to 
r0 community at large, as to make it quite possible that ignor- 
i and not baseness was the motive of the suggestion. The 
Committee, after, with considerable justice, dilating upon the 
damage done by game, proceed to the contention that if a land- 

er chooses to exercise his sporting rights himself he may do 


crops up 
p consider 


the 


as it would only affect the poorer landowner, leaving quite un- 
touched the rich man who can afford to shoot over every acre 
he owns. But the Committee, not satisfied with such a 
transparent piece of unfairness, proceed to cap it with the 
astounding proposition that what the landowner must not let 
the tenant farmer may. ‘Therefore on the face of it the Com- 
mittee admit their complete lack of regard for agriculture itself, 
merely in order to penalise one class for the benefit of another. 
Injustice in the hands of such individuals may go far, has in 
fact done so, but such a callous disregard for the industry they 
are supposed to be acting on behalf of will surely disgust even 
those to whom calculated theft is merely part of their political 
creed. In fact the whole suggestion is so unworthy of the rest 
of the Report that it may, as hinted, have arisen more out of 
Gnorance than spite. 

For the rest, the proposed restrictions upon shooting rights 
ate severe and probably ill calculated, but they are conceived ina 
Yen with which few will quarrel, for they represent an honest 
‘ndeavour to free agriculture from what is thought to be a 
“enous injury and injustice. a 
aoe Perhaps as well that the book closes with the ees 
Eo ae question of the rating of agricultural F 
EAA or another volume. This remark will, it 1s to ne we 
arli readers to a sense of the immensity of the task whic 
o et 1s invited to undertake, when one remembers that 
ae pages have been presented already, that they are 

ed with essentials, and that almost every page indicates 
"ous amount of further consideration which each ee 
i these essentials will require before any kind of a coheren 
Fe © placed upon the Statute book. si 
review from an impartial standpoint the Report un 
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consideration is oy easy task. It jy 
impossible one. ‘The very fact of 
knowledge on the points discu 


even ; 
ine 
the Possession A 


3 ssed_ r a 

doubly difficult. One cannot acquire knon Such ty 

; PER x 2 s rle 0 

ing prejudices. To one whose life Prospect, shout a 
Tene 


bound up in the prosperity of Engli i 

that our future is in the teat of maeaea the ig 
believe, in all sincerity. that pheasants ree 80 ignor a e 
calculated to engender feelings of indifference Mangolds. X 
very many points on which the Comm ao i 


s ittee d Pa 
finds he has preconceived opinions, dr eat thy Vt 


. which are in direct variance with the h o note, 
change is threatened in our English national life E A gr 
which, for good or evil, will certainly have far-re pa hig 
Perhaps it is not in Ireland alone that, while e r 6 es 
for the best, we should prepare for the worst. Pp topi 


atien 


ÅILESBURY, 
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WHITEHALL AND THE COUNTRYMAN 


arrer living in a hamlet for twelve years—year in and year out— 
e of the few things about rural life and industry of which I 
„m reasonably certain 18 that the country 1s suffering from nothing 
riore grievously than the party politician. And, alas! nearly all 
of us are party politicians. 

That is our misfortune. But we do well to recognise that 
there is everything to gain from a non-party examination and 
settlement of many of the problems of England outside the towns. 
In the first place, the best brains and experience available are 
not in one political camp only. In the second place, many of 
the people who feel most strongly and generously about the land 
have little more than a holiday acquaintance with the agricultural 
situation and the state of the villages. 

But in urging a non-party attitude towards rural questions 
it is impossible to remember too carefully the extraordinarily 
suspicious nature of the party man. He himself, of course, has 
no thought of votes, but his opponents always have. On a 
recent morning a distinguished Unionist wrote to me that ‘the 
Chancellor makes it very difficult for his opponents to work with 
im, which is what, I imagine, he really wishes,’ while a second 
“respondent eagerly drew my attention to a remark in a letter 
lo the Press supporting the Unionist agricultural programme. 
After all, the first consideration is how to capture the agri- 
‘tural labourers’ votes for the Unionist Party `! ; 
4 can hardly be questioned that the country interest, with 
in tst-hand acquaintance with many aspects of life and work 
West tural districts, has some advantage in discussing country 

e ns with representatives of a party which is assumed to 
argely of the towns. Should not the ‘country party’ be 
Services wpe so UPUlous, therefore, fully to aceno Sai ue 
is plai which its opponents may render to the countryside ; 
Tur 2, Waste of breath to preach a non-party attitude towards 
Jalie OSES without, as a preliminary, frankly an o 

the adh the services of political opponents. Certain y. À 
‘rents of a Government with an effective majority, 
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a non-party outlook can only be urged af 

is honestly due to that Government ues ter all 
regard to the present Government, T P: N oj 
moment, the credit which may y 
posals, but the credit which may Por 
Lord Lansdowne, who has a deserve 

to opponents, felt justified in saying 
“agricultural interests’ were ‘ 
from his Majesty’s Government the a 
venture to think that it may remove go 
we look dispassionately into the facts. 


+g Ob ream 
Mention i deena 
me misun a 
derstang; j 
ding + E 
St 
I.—A Permanent Roya COMMISSION oy Rurau | 


When the countryman finds Mr. Lloy. 
he might well remember that the Ch 
the Development Commission, one 
conceptions of our generation. 

Tt is idle to pretend, however, that the Proposal to establish i 
the new body gave rise to no anxiety. Many people were w a | 
that something ought to be done for the development of a | 
England, but few seemed to know what was practicable f 
without weakening the initiative not only of individu | 
but of the agricultural organisations of which we aeai | »} 
proud, and without unduly burdening the taxpayer with nm } i 
remunerative expenditure and lending the countenance of the 
State to new agricultural adventures the possibilities of poi! | 
from which had yet to be demonstrated. It was realised tht | 
the national budget for the encouragement of agriculture mig 
reasonably be increased,’ but how to help further in the iht f 
way was felt to be, as the famous Baron put it, a difficult study | l 5 
of no inconsiderable magnitude.’ | 

But a ‘difficult study’ was quite in the line i 

~ex-Director of Rothamsted, who was last year made ll 
member of the Commission in order that he might gv ei 1 
- time to the work. And it was an inspiration, surely e bo 
among the members of the Commission Mr. Sidney A sci 
must regard it as a notable example of the constructie 

for which he has been labouring for so many yeas: 5 Mini 
Nash, again, with experience not only as ue Gael of 
secretary but, as a former leader-writer 10 Fleet i 
things can be done in England when active, cean 
minded men have a plan, brought to a highly 


of work of ihe 


* The budget of the Board of Agriculture eof t the 
Kew and the Ordnance Survey, is 253,000/., exclus}¥ god of 
accommodation provided in the various building 3 
of free postage to and from its correspondents. 
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the kind of blood of which it was in need. 
dish, in bis turn, had the public ideals which 
e chairmanship. 
been made that the Development Com- 
ght to be ai 2 p 
-gg may happen in the future,” but the value of 
ent Royal Commission for rural questions is. 
nd that is what the Development Commission, 
ery g ee e new body also possesses the immense advantage- 
ay pampered by executive power. Its duty is ‘to in- 
n liberate and to advise.’ If it is impressed by a 
| į must entrust it to some suitable organisation or: 
scheme, cae is not only willing but able to apply an advance 
mibority w the purpose for which it is intended. On the other: 
o a aE aion is in the strong position that the Govern- 
eg the day cannot override its advice if it should be un- 
| erie to a proposal which has been placed before it. Here, 
| dy, we see a remarkable thing—the politicians, who are 
alleged to be, in these days, bolder and bolder raiders of the public: 
purse, deliberately restricting their initiative! And nearly three- 
| milions sterling are at stake, for that is the amount which Parlia- 
ment has already placed at the disposal of the Development Fund. 


= But [as the new Report says] the amount spent on the development of” 
_ the economic resources of the country, as a direct consequence of the institu- 
tion of the Development Fund, is not to be measured solely by the amount 
} sent from the Fund. 


The Commissioners are careful to employ their grants ‘ within. 
) “sonable limits, as a means of provoking expenditure from other 
I Eo schemes which possess a local or sectional as well 
Ty fe Interest.” The Commissioners conclude the record 
| ot work with a declaration that their Fund 


g msi a $ : 
“and eft bere all things, operate as a considered incentive to enterprise 
ort. It is not a ch 


y aritable or i ropi is i 
like tho aha aaa 1table or a philanthropic Fund, nor is it meant 


W bie o ners have to ask 


fair to enlarge the kno 


| themselves is whether the object before them 
F Mi increase th, 


wledge and develop the wealth of the country 
© opportunities of its people. 
. Patent that the time fo 
YF ey are co 8) indeed, the Co 
1 Binge nvineed that ‘ there is 
k The aoon of the Development Fund.’ 
i tal hande ee 2,900,0002., to last it till 1914-15, has been: 
wi tative ex er. In fact, the Commissioners meet all their 
S00 makes p C° 2diture out of their bank interest. The Com- 
im <8 ËS grant 
Ming Sar 


ticle w $ 
ot Lange? Waitt 


r judging by results has not 
mmissioners’ own view. But 


en before Mr. Lloyd George made his proposal for a 
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to the Treasury. Up to the 31st of March Ny 

to the amount of 601,3887., and loans i » Brants had hee | 
But this does not mean that the Commissio Ount of qy t 
less 725,9882., free for new schemes. Alr z ) 
see their way to laying out 2,340,000). 
1916, thus : the 3st 


Agricultural research and instruction 

Rural industries R : E ; "+ £850,009 
Horse and live-stock breeding . i “+ 130,099 
Agricultural co-operation : d “+ 400,009 
Forestry and afforestation . a 60,009 
Harbours (450,0001.) and fisheries (100,0001,) ` 350,000 


vA £2,340,000 
A As to applications which are likely to be made to the Co | 
j mission between now and 1916, it will be noticed that iò È | 
sion is made in the estimate for assistance in the reclamiim | 
and development of land, the improvement of rural transport (fp 
and the construction and improvement of inland navigation, Oy $ 
explanation is that the Fund may not be used for making P 
advances to companies trading for profit. This statutory inhibitin 
has prevented more than a small expenditure on canals. The Con: 
missioners are keen, however, to promote the reclamation ani 
drainage of land. The difficulty is to find means of overcomin: 
‘the legal and other difficulties which have produced the eli J 
that practically no applications have been made to them for tt 
purpose.’ At a time when a little country like Holland, whit 
has added a Staffordshire to its area since the accession of v | 
Victoria, is proposing to take in hand a Zuider Zee dn ae 
will give it an additional land area equal to that which E uf 
Kingdom has under mangolds, it is satisfactory to D | 
the Development Commissioners are On zi 
dealing with this question, and think that part n pones de p 
balance of the Fund might well be spent on af ners Si | 
clamation and drainage, if only to give private lan 
practical guidance and information.’ 

The Development Commission has no 
out of its money in a discerning fashion- 
genious way of helping in directions where 08° 
be barred by the prohibition of advances to © 
for profit. It has discovered the company © 
trading for profit, an excellent example Oe enthusias® 
tural Organisation Society. ‘The missionary aan 

is or should be the origin and distinguish g ount © apei S 
associations, in combination with a reason? g, we read, ; 
ability and knowledge, may produce resul a 


t only plann? 
Tt ha 
jstance § a 
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ny alternative form of organisation.’ But there 
acity Oc aomissioners believe, for ‘ similar bodies to give 
j a need, ee advice and information, to frame schemes and 
p00 on for several of the purposes for which assistance 
io & cute lopment Fund is available but has not been sought 
the eve æ than a trivial amount.’ Assisted by the Fund, 
thing ae not only do valuable service but would ‘ render 
gach bodies ee, tice to try experiments on what may be called 
it far easier pE a The Commissioners mention, in particular, 
n economic Pe as ‘a sphere of effort in which there is ample 
nd ee colnntary association, such as exists in Denmark 
e iher foreign countries.’ i i 
E the meantime, an excellent type of the national organisa- 
; E trading for profit which the Commissioners want to see 
> ed has come into existence in the British Tobacco Growers’ 
ae of which I have already given some account in this 


im | Review.’ It came into granre nee at the direct suggestion of the 
nti Commissioners. Some 75001. have been given to it in order 
One to arrange for the growing, rehandling and marketing of about 
king 100 acres of tobacco during an experimental period of five years. 
fin f Inveturn for the tobacco grown, the farmers and small holders 
‘OM: receive all their expenses and an allowance of between 5l. and 
ai | 10.anacre. The Commission sent a young Rothamsted chemist 
nine tothe Continent and the States to make investigations for them, 
aul and his Report confirmed the Commissioners’ vyiew—and the 
it | wewof all students of the question of English tobacco—that the 
tid | poblem which needs solving is ‘not whether saleable tobacco 
wa | can be grown here but whether it can be grown at a profit; and 
hich jj the only likely means of solving this problem is actual trial upon 
nited 4 reasonabl 


ay y large scale, and with only commercial results in 
W. 
Paay a Flax Society on similar lines has come into exist- 
la ae Preparations are being made which will probably result 
F i establishment not only of a Hemp but of a Sugar Beet 

J: Whether tobacco, flax, hemp or sugar beet is in 


J testion eee 
| ilistre the object of the Commissioners is ‘not to encourage 
*s otherwise unremunerative.’ 


f | ob) 3 

edt F Fih A n of assistance is to ensure that a new industry, or an old one 
ge N moe should be tried on the commercial scale. When the 
ce qa S tried the information obtained (particularly the 
‘ich f =“ be made ae as to capital required, profit and loss, etc.) 
«fit? y “ther or not the 1c and agriculturists left to decide for themselves 
af 1 3 Withont Stata. will- take up the crop on the same basis as other 
p ae © assistance except by way of advice and instruction. 
n 3 English and Wa z 

ast é eish Tobacco,’ Nineteenth Century and After, September 


y Vor Ly 
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If an experiment results in an adverse opini 
price paid for the knowledge that under a 
certain crop is not commercially possib] 
loss may prevent for the future the useless ẹ Untry, a 
and effort on a far larger scale.’ Xpenditure of 
The labours of the Development Comm 
the formation of subsidisable associations not tr N eng 
are admirable, but the Commission has done e n fi 
in settling with the Board of Agriculture the aim 
of the details of comprehensive schemes for the 
of scientific research, advisory work and agricultural Orley, 
Under these schemes ‘block grants’ are made to i 
which distributes money under the arrangements ma ice By 
sities, agricultural colleges and local education authorities Th 
object of such grants is to ‘increase the amount and ate 
the product of agriculture.’ The plan may be set out thas 


ml E Cogs 
existing . ti! 


ae Ag conan Me 
e in this coun "alti t 


ission į 


0 
li 

Mes and a 
€Ncourae 


tO Unive, 


(1) Research Institutes ‘carrying on the investigation of 
branch of agricultural service.’ 

(2) Agricultural Colleges ‘demonstrating by experiment the applica. 
tion to local conditions of the results obtained by research.’ 

(3) Winter Courses, Dairy Courses, Itinerant Lecturers and Organivs 
‘doing a simpler and more immediately practical type of agriculiul 
education.’ 


a particular 


As to section (1), systematic research into the main branches 
of agricultural science is provided as below : 


Plant Physiology (Imperial College of Science and Technology) ; Plat 
Pathology, Mycological side (Special Department of Kew); Plant Bre 
(Cambridge University and the John Innes Institution) ; Fruit e 
(Fruit and Cider Institute, in connexion with Bristol Tira i 
subsidiary stations in Kent and elsewhere); Plant ee sn) 
Problems (Rothamsted); Animal Nutrition (Cambridge Tabor i | 
Animal Pathology (Royal Veterinary College and Vee y ole | 
of the Board of Agriculture); Dairy Investigation Cs and Bit 
Reading); Agricultural Zoology (Universities of Manches l 
mingham) ; Economics of Agriculture (Oxford University): 


Then comes section (2). England and Wales at 
a dozen areas, each centred round an agricultural ee | 
demonstrates the application of known scientifo Folie 
conditions and provides technical advice +0 loca! ĉo 
Here are the twelve centres : 


Cambridge University, Bristol University, Ree 0 
Harper-Adams Agricultural College, University i g 
(Bangor), University College of Wales (Aberystwy aral 
(Newcastle), Leeds University, Midland Agrie Manchestet 
Eastern Agricultural College, Seale Hayne Coe r 
in association with Holmes Chapel Agricultural Co ee yea | 

f ‘von la ‘ | 

For these two sections 88,6401. were Ge pi 

80,0007. were also set apart for section 
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- . that what has been planned ‘should go far when 


tion to meet the requirements of the country.’ It is 


differen 

sear F : z 7 
the TÈ M study of proteins of agricultural importance ; comparison 
uantita lue of various rations and examination of the factors 


the nutritive va 2S, a lue; nutritive val i 

of the”. yariations in nutritive value; nutritive value of non-protein 
ing S A feiss i . ; F 

ynderly “continuation of wheat-breeding experiments ; testing of imported 


nitrogen > a termine suitability as parents ; continuation of barley-breeding 
wheats to e ih large-scale tests of new hybrids ; oat-breeding and testing 
experiments votato-breeding for immune varieties ; improvements in swedes, 
of varieties ; } selection experiments with lucerne, red clover, and wheat ; 
turnips, C3 etion and fertility ; pigmentation of bacon fat; soil survey 


secr P : a n 
ien Counties and Northants ; animal-breeding ; silver-leaf disease. 
0 


As to the research institutes, it should be noted that all re- 
search work is not being done at them : 30001. have been set 
apart for the encouragement of : individual workers in agricultural 
gience’ outside the field of inquiry covered by the research 
institutes. Then nearly 5000/. are devoted to research scholar- 
ships, their object being to “bring on suitable men for the staffs 
of the institutes.’ Some experimental and demonstration farms 
unconnected with agricultural colleges have also been aided. 

Outside all this educational effort, there have been annual 
grants of 50,0001. for carrying on British and Irish schemes of 
light-horse breeding. A grant of 30,0001. to the English Board 
of Agriculture, and of a considerable sum to the Scottish Board, 
have also been recommended for the improvement of live stock 
other than light horses. Advances have been made, too, for the 
encouragement of milk-recording throughout Great Britain—a 
very important matter—and for the appointment of a live-stock 
o for farmers at the twelve English and Welsh colleges. 
ae pak have been set aside for a national cattle-testing 
tee i a urther, veterinary research is being encouraged, and 
A ie aoe ae for experiments in osier-growing, and 8501. 
ong T E Association. In regard to poultry- 
eying <o 2 ae not only been the subsidy to the twelve-months 
intensive Fak lon but the encouragement of an experiment in 
Year Deis ry-culture in Cheshire, while 85001. and 20001. a 
Institute, €n conditionally promised for a National Poultry. 

Th . ; 
tu oa which grants have been made to help agricul- 

Sticultura] ee ue noteworthy : 90001. were advanced to the 
missioners Fation Society for the year 1912-13, but the 

me defi e determined that ‘future grants shall bear 
10n to the Society’s income from other sources, 


ù Order ae relat 
at À 
t the voluntary character of the movement may as 
4142 
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far as possible be preserved against the i 
Government aid.’ I have italicised the p 
we see the contemned bureaucracy resisting 
Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
tively young, has had 1000/. The circumstances + Ota 
Commission took its own line in regard to assis vhi 
work of Sir Horace Plunkett for agricultural BS istorie 
Treland, and decided to help the Irish Agricultural ou in 
Society with an amount approximating to itg income uti i 
scriptions, are too recent to need detailing. TOM sup. 
Equally practical has been the work of the Commission ; 
expending money in connexion with forestry. Nearly ia in 
have been given for instruction, advice and buildings at Oey 
Cambridge and three other centres. As regards actual sore 
tion, the Commission, in order to encourage landowners to a 
up timber cultivation, propose ‘to assist the purchase and 
planting of what may be called experimental and demonstration 
areas, of perhaps 5000 acres each, in five or six different ds. 
tricts.’ They also intend, wherever possible, to make loans to 
local authorities already possessing suitable land, “thereby 
economising the Fund and avoiding the financial. strin 
of purchasing or leasing all the land afforested.’ It 1s stated 
in the Report that, excluding the purchase of land, 107. an are 
is the minimum expenditure usually required before planting 
operations begin to produce returns. , 
In regard to the reclamation of waste. Jand; a small ae 
mental scheme is shortly to be put in hand in Hast Anglia, a 
Cambridge has been given a little grant in order to on ne 
as to the prospects of successful reclamation on the = fe 
it is little use reclaiming waste land if there are o 
tricts the development of the agriculture of which 18 -> Con: 
by the absence of sufficient means of transport: ee msi 
mission, in order to be as well informed on the a “nto i 
has appointed ‘an engineer familiar with come aee partie 
port to report in a specific case on the TBE ; in q motot 
Jarly from a financial point of view, Of light rauw y 
transport.’ 


I.—Tur RURAL BUREAUCRATS - 


oat 
The Liberal Party has been in charge of Ta 

culture for eight years. How has it acquitte ‘ve ib has i 
begin with the small holdings which for To mall By 
the foreground of its rural problem. U 164,000 P 
Act, which the present Government passe ae ai 
small holdings had been arranged for by : a ate 
size of a small holding in England and Wate 
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ns 13,700 new holdings. (As to allotments, the 


ea : 2 p 
acres, Fis een brought up to 117,000.) ‘Then England and 
umber divided up into eight districts, each in charge 


wales have ag Commissioner. In connexion with the 
0 pa og ror Departmental Committees of the Board, 
small Le de on small holdings and the other on the duration 
pe ob po “ail their equipment, have been appointed under the 
of De of Unionists. Under an Act of 1910, compensa- 
ann siderable amount has been paid to farmers whose 
ceai ; fad been terminated by notice because their land was 
one County Councils for small holdings. As to the posi- 
Fone ae farmers, on the occasion of a change in the owner- 
mi z their farms by the death of their landlords or the sale of 
a land, Lord Haversham was chairman of the Committee 
ae of the recommendations of which were embodied in a Bill, 
which, though it went through the Lords, unfortunately perished 
in the Commons. 3 
We are all co-operators now, and the Board of Agriculture 


is the greatest, for the Agricultural Organisation Society has 
almost become one of its departments. No fewer than a dozen 
of the governors of the Agricultural Organisation Society are 
appointed by the Board. On the question of co-operative credit 
the Government has not only obtained the compendious and 
extremely valuable report of Mr. J. R. Cahill, of the Board of 
Trade, on German rural banking, but has lent its author to the 


. Board of Agriculture for advisory work at home. It has also 


arranged with a couple of dozen of the leading joint-stock banks 
to co-operate, in a practical fashion, with local movements for 
Co-operative credit. 

There were no doubt those in the remote rural districts who 
i not at all surprised to hear that the dreaded foot-and-mouth 
sease had broken out while the country was groaning under 


* Liberal Government ! But it is generally conceded that the 


st . : ; i : 
“Ps taken against the disease in England were devised with 


meee oad carried out wisely. As for the Irish Board, it ~ 
Committee -m dealing with the outbreak. A Departmental 
and Mr, ae which political opponents like Sir Ailwyn Fellowes 
‘admirable.’ urst sat, pronounced the work of the English Board 
‘Worked Maes a tribute to the way in which it had 
‘ental Cael with agriculturists.’ Another Depart- 
in India, = ee was appointed to make further investigations | 
Were only Sue during the exceptional outbreak of 1912 there 
Md the 7800 gee cases, as against the 20,000 in France 
tticulg ma aces said to be infected in Germany. As to the 
; n of swine fever, a Committee appointed under 


arm ; 
anship of Mr. Courthope expressed itself satisfied 
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with the action of the Board, and made y 
tions to which Whitehall Place has been res 
of Orders. The Board is also carrying out in its Ja 
ae ey i : s] 
tain investigations on behalf of the Committee : 
been made with reference to anthrax nan 
number of cases has decreased; there are als 
of sheep scab, while parasitic mange of hors 
to the list of diseases scheduled by the Board. At i 
tory, arrangements have been made for the imun abor. 
certain tropical diseases of cattle intended for the olat against 
One of the recent decrees of the Board, as is wate 
has been that every non-agricultural dog shall wear a coll own, 
ing its owner’s name. The regulations of the Board E 
control of dogs at night, with the object of preventing i A 
worrying, were a year ago in operation in seventy districts a 
for the scandals of the export trade in decrepit horses, the Boar 
inspectors see the accommodation on the vessels by which the 
animals travel. In two years, under the new Act, 2000 hors 
have been rejected by the Government inspectors. A useful 
Committee appointed by the Board was that which recommended 
the institution of scholarships for veterinary students of good 
scientific training, and also that veterinary surgeons should be 
encouraged by annual grants to undertake research work. 
Up to two years ago all that the State did for horse-breeding 
was to give 50001. a year to the Royal Commission. Jn 1913 
grant of 40,0001., which was renewed last year, was obtained 
from the Development Fund, and the work of the Commis 
on Horse-breeding has now been taken over by the Board. a 
can be little doubt as to the results which are likely to be pE 
from the premiums to thoroughbred stallions, the aimi 
chase locally of 200 properly mated mares, the yn $ 
stallions at a low charge and in a thousand cases a T stock 
nothing, the general work for the elimination of Mee 50 
by examinations, and the giving of Government oe ; 
2 ke) D 
soundness. ; ard § 
One of the valuable shilling supplements, we m sini 


arious 
Pondino b i 


(0) fewer 
es has 


inquiry into Isle of Wight bee-disease. 
bee-disease has been twice introduced. 
diseases beyond those which affect bees and 
of Agriculture has made it a punishable offence n 
one of sixteen specified plant-pests, and has take 
effectively with all diseases of plants. ¢ which Ly 

The Horticulture branch, the secretary ° on the bu 
A. G. L. Rogers, author of an excellent a gt year ; 
side of agriculture, only came into existence: a 
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ies of its staff are confined chiefly to intensive 
present. and plant medicine. The general Kenen of the 
ation © n has been making a systematic survey of English 
EOS Though in many districts the practice of fruit- 
fru hes a high standard, there are heavy losses due to 
rowers f varieties which will not produce fruit unless fertilised 
, selection ° jeties. It is stated by the Board that there are 
om other E often twenty acres in extent, which have never- 
any oea twenty years. It is not too much to say that if all 
pene eer rds had been planted with a suitable mixture of 
singlish oa crops might have been doubled. But there are 
poe s which have led to poor returns. Large aggregations 
other ae and bushes have led to an increase of disease, and 
of fruit $ ro been decimated, and even reduced in a greater 
nai a by the ravages of insect and fungus pests. The 
pore E been created by the Board, out of i 
organisation which has been created by he Board, out o e 
funds provided by the Development Commission, contemplates a 
systematic survey of plant diseases. The Horticulture branch 
has a special entomologist, and it should be more generally known 
that Whitehall Place is prepared to undertake an inquiry into 
any pest that is a source of substantial loss to nurserymen, 
farmers, fruit-growers, or gardeners. 
The PeT ie still one of the greatest of tract distributors. 
The circulation of its leaflets exceeds a million annually. 
About 800 of these publications have been issued, and twenty- 
eight have been translated into Welsh and three into Gaelic. 
Among the most valuable of the recent publications of the Board 
has been its Census of Agricultural Production, which furnishes 
valuable data for the rural discussions now proceeding. Under 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act the 200 or more butter factories 
pael and Wales are inspected at least once a year. An 
e kept on the thirty producers of margarine, in relation 
P Ree was passed in 1907. The Fertilisers and Feed- 
ni ns ct is another measure of the Government. Note 
SA; Well be taken also of the Orders providing for the proper 


he activit 


transit : 

ni Be atin and watering of animals and poultry on the 

- Wh : 

Advis : n the Crown Lands were transferred to the Board an 
ory Committe 


Teor, e was appointed which made a serviceable 

lt Dlanting -Perty Of 12,500 acres has been bought in Scotland 
one: 7 a school of working foresters has been opened 

there, r of Dean. There is also a wood-distillation factory 
Ihave use a has now a regular Forestry Branch. 

‘Sicultural £ the phrase England and Wales, but last year an 

Verg oine a oner and an Agricultural Council for Wales 
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All the powers of the Board of Awe 
in Scotland have also -been transfero aa aai 
Agriculture in Edinburgh, of which Sir to ie. 
editor of the best agricultural eneyclopaeain te 
chairman. This Scottish Board Was stare i 
annual grant of 200,0001. It has also th business yir 
Development Fund grants. The Edinburgh administra | 
no fewer than 5000 applications for small nol had gy, E 
every English rural resident who knows that ie 
interest requires it, the Board may apply ae “tent 
Land Court for a compulsory assignation of = 3 
Court, at the same time, fixes fair rents, and ones 3 
from the Board to the landlord or any dispossessed fetta | 
Court may also fix rents in other conditions. Further i a Th 
Robert Wright’s charge is that formerly done by Ea nae 
Districts Board. eg \ 
; During the reign of the present Government Ireland ta f 
enefited, as any visitor can see for himself, largely by a steady f 
development of land purchase. In seven years the sara | 
were forty-five millions. This does not include three and thre- 
quarter millions under the Labourers Act. As to the Congested 
Districts Board, its area was doubled under the Act of 1909, 9 
that it now includes a third of Ireland. In three years arrange | 
ments were made by the Board for the sale of estates of the vale f 
of three millions. 
The work of the Irish Department of Agriculture in pushin | 
the sale of Irish produce by holding shows in England, bamn 
vendors of bogus Irish produce prosecuted, and issuing, 10 ie Í 
languages, a list of Irish exporting manufacturers and ther m | 
is well known. The work of agricultural education and noa 
tion has been greatly developed, legal action bas been i m 
against occupiers of land who will not keep thei ber ai | 
and progressive agriculturists have been encouraged v Time A 
- ance of all sorts. Mr. Lloyd George’s much-abuse m 
Act removed the restrictions on growing Trish tobacco, ® 4, 
Department supervises the cultivation of large D 
afforestation, by means of an annual Parliaments s 
60007. and an advance of 25,0001. from the De ae gite 
mission, a substantial beginning has been ma® i 
plantations. ‘torent Boats : 
But it is not only at the offices of the diffe t vok $ 
Agriculture and of the Development Commissio 
been done for the rural districts. JappiDs bel a 
In the matter of rural education, the Sa ut Pa 
the Boards of Education and Agriculture n i “gohool: E 
to; legislation is promised to deal with ineme E 


ant o 1 


O | 
gh 
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quietly done departmentally to give a rural 
g 1 educational system of the countryside. i 

io t within the last two years, the Local Government 
! that rural authorities ‘ have to any extent under- 
d states, e housing.’ The Board claims that it is * bringing 


jjttle has Doon 


_, pressure : sete : 
active press and an expenditure of 187,0001. on economical terms 


varrant 1 nctioned by Mr. Burns. The President of the Local 
t Board, who is responsible for the Housing Act 
a jovernmen sserts that the housing problem ‘is being met 
of 1901 ee well every day.’ The Local Government Board 
TES the best interests of farmers in enforcing 
pis a Unsound Food but Foreign Meat Regulations. 
i E it is a great pity that the Board’s Milk Bill was with- 
eE the farmer, as well as the consumer, must benefit by 
A cioreement of the new regulations forbidding the use of any 
sort of preservative in milk, the artificial thickening of cream 
or the preservation of the same article without a declaration of | 
the quantity used. And activity was certainly shown during the 
nt plague in the Eastern Counties, when the Board had the 
corpses of no fewer than 21,000 rodents examined ! 
The Home Office has benefited the labourer by an extension 
of the principle of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the 
Lord Chancellor has certainly acted in consonance with rural 
sentiment in giving the local benches of magistrates a more 
tepresentative character. The Post Office has at least made 
geat eflorts to extend the rural telephone—its representatives 
have been as persistent as insurance canvassers—and everybody 
heard by now of the specially cheap lines which are 
aa . for farmers. Mr. Lloyd George has done something to 
D ster te world-rise m prices, from which the rural population 
Sis i aon with townspeople, by reducing the duties on 
E terenne a by amounts which involve a loss to the national 
| hes given th ee eats three quarter millions in a normal year ; he 
f means 5 a districts the benefit of State Insurance; and 
J ue ld Age Pensions, has brought outdoor aged 
E caly to an end and reduced indoor pauperism 
ir enig the rates the while of something like a 


{ oth 

f ont = pe opment Fund, of the operations of which some 

{ete derived fr Siven, he has added the Road Board, with a 
N sr On cars. This 4 the duties on motor-spirit and the increased 

| ae 0: oe Board has spent more than a million and a 
P aA Ae improvements, and large sums on road — 
ts, th versions and the improvement of curves and 


e re 5 : 
construction and improvement of bridges and the ~ 
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making of new roads and bridges. E 

350,0001. have been granted, and highwa addition, i 
promised a million and a half towards. nu tities he 
improvement. The total amount adva E ; 
than three and a half millions. The 
materials, setting up a road-testing laborat in te 
stone, and publishing general directions ange Standart 
road engineers should also be remembere a. Specification g i 


struct ' 
Promien. E: 
Board’s a lg tL 


| 
ITI.—THE FREE TRADER on Hig MrT 
l Even in regard to Free Trade, loyalty to the 
which, some have persuaded themselves, must for 
it impossible for a Liberal Government to give effect 
agement to agriculture, the present Government ¢ 
accused of having shown itself doctrinaire. Lord Denbiat T 
other sugar-beet enthusiasts again and again expressed their F } 
viction that there could be no hope for the new crop a 
Cobdenites. The Government, we were assured, had no rel 
interest in the sugar question. It did not grasp how risky it 
was for.us to be the only European country but Norway which 
did not produce sugar. The official attitude was perfectly eren: 
plified, it was said, in the information given by the Somerset How | 
authorities, when the question of a factory was first mooted, tht 
as soon as sugar was made in this country it would be lbh, 
in the ordinary course, to an excise duty equal to the impit | : 
duty paid by foreign sugar (1s. 8d. per cwt.). English sgt fi 
could not be ‘protected’ by being allowed an advantage ow j 
foreign. : . his | 
What has happened? An Anglo-Dutch Sugar One 
been formed, it has erected a factory, it has made and sold se 
and no excise has been imposed! ‘Three thousand ton 
have been produced with a ‘ Protection’ of Mie eke 
Brought to book in the House of Commons, an 


meant by establishing the new sugar industry ne i he 


principle i 
IVE encon. 


on Irish tobacco—‘ another experimental in 
“perfectly absurd ` in the case of the Norfolk 209 posing Hs 
‘a purely experimental industry ’—to think ot a phe © 
It would ‘strain the principles of Free Ie agai 
state of things was not ‘in the slightest i er ba ‘Jai 
principles of Free Trade.’ The Prime Minis wrely & 

that whilst an industry of this kind was 12 # p ed 


i -efore preP 
stage it should be left alone; I am therefore P 
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WHITE 
“nt of view of Free Trade.’ ‘If it is a success,’ 
the me will be on a much larger scale, and then will be 
i 


t oD; Government to give it attention. J should be 
or the h it at present.’ 
which showed beyond question the 


lor was at once rebuked by his most valuable sup- 
The attitude of Mr. Lloyd George no doubt 
Lord Denbigh’s breath also, for the Chairman of the 
“Gugar-Beet Association had urged, in season and out 
that to neglect to impose an excise duty was the 
ay of helping the sugar-beet industry along. 
.. nossible that before the re-assembling of Parliament the 
k me may have ceased to give intransigeant Free Traders 
De blaspheme. He may have followed still more closely 
edeni of the Irish tobacco industry. In 1908 the Chan- 
G lor did away with the rebate, and made an arrangement by 
hich experimental tobacco-growing was helped with a grant of 
(Ml. for a five-years period. When this period came to an end, 
ihe Irish Department of Agriculture was given 35,0007. from the 
Development Commission in aid of experiments during the next 
en years. In the case of sugar, Mr. Lloyd George may decide 
toimpose an excise duty and to help, as in the case of tobacco, 
through the Development Fund. But he may be commended for 
his courage in risking the censure of his supporters by the 
ibandonment for a few months of the strict Free Trade attitude 
| when the necessities of the case—imperfectly appreciated, no 
doubt, by many of his critics—made it undesirable to stand on the 
S letter of the Cobdenite law. For those who have studied 
i aoe are well aware that the difficulty of helping sugar is 
| Bi’ e, and that the Chancellor was in real need of a few 
“iting ee of the complications of the subject before 
Rider > = e extent to which the State could advantageously 
f big that aa to the new crop and industry. Almost any- 
k a a e done to help sugar is equivalent to a bounty, 
| Britain has d e Convention, is forbidden. It is true that Great 
e | titin sage the Convention and was accordingly free 
‘Blatorieg t at me but the Foreign Office has assured the other 
be Conventi € previous policy of this country, as restricted 
On it, although, m, would be continued after our retirement 
te of our int we should retain a right to give six months’ 
Th these a ention to change our policy. 
‘cumstances, how can assistance be given to sugar 


of geaso0 , 
 applest W 


evel 
“Detimental frat Fund? The Commissioners cannot build 
Contemplate E as I am inclined to think they origin- 


ng had it not been for the Law Officers’ 
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interpretation of the Sugar Convention ; 
Anglo-Dutch factory at Cantley. But R 
have provisionally decided that aid AE 
the Development Fund on what m A 
side of the industry—i.e. providing 
instruction on methods of. cultivating pn a 
es ey ©» Preparin 
and transporting.’ Assistance of this. king & for th 
be ‘strictly in accordance both with the Conve Dears to 
declaration of policy made by the British aoe 
In other words, the way seems clear for the ean 
subsidised propagandist organisation not fae 
something like the same lines as the Tobacco ar D 
The result of the contemplated educational war a Soci, E 
to be the production of a sufficient area of beets for th E eee 
factory or any other factory—it is possible that a ie 
be started, at a quarter of the cost of a sugar fate 
beets for the production of commercial alcohol. Tt shoul f 
be impossible, and it is certainly important, to keep the wee i 
tions of a national co-operative sugar-beet growers’ society af 
a joint-stock factory sufficiently separate in the public min, I 
At any rate, the Treasury seems to be about to take a deciia I 
on a scheme for encouraging sugar-beet growing on some sà f 
lines as those indicated. If the scheme is as well thought ots f 
other plans evolved by the Development Commission have be ff 
the Government deserves a good word for not allowing iif 
during the last few years, to be badgered into an imperfectly am | 
sidered identification of the State with proposals for the ie ) 
tion of a new crop and industry which, when all was said m "ah 
that could be said, were full of all sorts of pitfalls. By pe q 
‘wait and see’ the country has learnt a great deal abot 9 


3 „years W | 

intricacies of the sugar-beet question. Three o p oap 

had company promoters received too hastily nee pople 1H i 

mental support, it is not unlikely that a a of al 
he 

Id have beet pos 


Ce 
Mer Wi 


have lost a great deal of money, and tha 
trial of sugar production in England wou 
for a generation. - 

J. W. ROBERTSO 


gcorr (‘ Home Gounties) 
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THE RURAL PROBLEM 


(ITT) 


ISCONCEPTIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


eit f çoRRENT i 

taf Se a ae 

fla l months 480, in the pages of chis Review, I made use of 
cita f nap sterman’s book on The Condition of England as a 
rl Mr. hibit ' (to use a vulgar term) of specific fallacies which, 
iiy f eie in the Radical mind, are produced on platforms as 
yui H es of this or that programme of ‘reform,’ and which before 
tow | Fos it ig incumbent on the Conservative party to refute 
Mf mi, ie abuse or ridicule but by a careful study and exposi- 
e a i the actual and verifiable facts. Of Mr. Masterman’s 
ya Miis, which he enunciated in a flow of sentimental rhetoric, 


a large proportion had reference to the history of agriculture 


ee during the last century, and its condition at the present time. 
a These questions are now attracting so much public attention, 
he, | itd threaten to form so prominent a subject of impending poli- 
sf teal controversy, that it is not requisite to make any apology 


" forrecurring to them ; and in this task assistance even more valu- 
.\ tle than Mr. Masterman’s has been recently forthcoming from 
) what might seem to be an unlikely quarter. 
| The Fabian Society, a body of which Mr. Sidney Webb is 
l eee spirit, has issued, and is still issuing, a synopsis of 
F, i pe of wealth in this country, so laughable on account 
N ae blunders that anyone might well be excused who 
| Piment ose responsible for it as persons lacking even the 
| oe oe either honesty or common intelligence. a The 
Fom a has, however, just issued a document which is, 
A a £ o of a very different character. This styles 
Si rissa sand and Rural Problems ; and, however great 
eae oe its author, Mr. H. D. Harben, deserves praise 
"nt of labour which he has evidently expended on 


YM positi 
ther, f ‘on, for many interesting details which he has brought 
» tor his tem 


“tal Beestion perate tone, and for some even of his prac- 
ae general ee I propose, therefore, to utilise certain of his 
Mints as to atements and arguments as indications of the 


Ww Ree 

Feat ich even the most fair-minded land reformers 
SL Afia, SoC Data 
TREE April 1913 


of Radicalism,” by W. H. Mallock, Nineteenth Century 
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are under the dominion of serious 
must in justice be added—m 
position. 


error K, | 
and "HO 

any C ? S20 ag í 

y Conservatives aN wha 
ng ky | 
On 

I 

THE INCREASE OF THE AGRICULTURAL 


Poppy; 
BEGINNING TO THE MIDDLE or THp PULATIO T 


Nin w | 
ETEENTR Cosmas 
“toy i 


day, but which he does not regard 
of immediate possibilities, how, let us ask, is the ri) | 
eck 
he says, to ‘restore’ the agriculture of this coi 
In this general statement a great many People, Co 
tives as well as others, will agree with him. But a A 
the statement mean? It obviously means one thing vl 
indirectly, but not directly, conveyed by it. It obviously Ni ; 
that there was once some particular period when the agricultwe 
this country was very much more prosperous than itis. Bw 
are here introduced to the question not only of what that pr I 
ticular period was but of the test or tests by which its superi 
prosperity is to be measured. Is it to be measured by the mmt 
of working agriculturalists, or by the average earnings of wi | 
persons individually, or by the total amount or value of th f 
annual agricultural output? Or is it to be measured by # 
these taken together? ial 
It would be admitted by everybody that all of these i 
i A . the mu 
are important; but the one which is uppermost Pe ihe i 
of controversialists at the present moment 1s no ae 
—namely the number of persons engaged m H T l 
agriculture. Here is the primary question to v wal att BD 
addresses himself, and though he has evident'y a manne ® F 
getting his figures together he presents them 1 
misleading and incomplete as practically x 
of the facts which are necessary to render / ! 
tion intelligible. That is to say, he begins entity alto 
and wipes out the earlier half of the nineteent : 
on the ground, he says, that no figures ior Jater alt ti 
which are comparable with those available rative wra ; 
A 2 c z t comp? per 
is not possible,’ he says, ‘to give exac A onward 5 | 
the hundréd years (i.e. from the yea" r umber i 
the Census returns before 1851 g1vè oe more rere À 
chiefly employed in agriculture, whereas ot “a 4 
ive the number of persons.’ -Jeadinb: "yet 
: This assertion isin all respects most mir ceai 


respect it is directly contrary to the 
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do precisely what, according to Mr. Harben, 
one till the year 1851. They do give the 
chiefly employed in agriculture; they do not 
In the Report on the Census of 1831 special 
this fact. It is there mentioned that in 


i918 


80 
ear 
for the 5 peen d 


jae» of persons 


pe yea hje for the Census a more informative result 
į those Be by dealing with the agricultural population as a 
g reach ‘ 


the case, 


0 : 
ye eae had at all events ascertained that the working 
respe 


‘ulturists and their families formed 35 per cent. of the 
ome olai in the former year and 33 per cent. in the 
pal POPE ig to say, 3,500,000 persons in 1811 and 3,960,000 
; ma The number of actual workers recorded in 1801 was 
d an 000 (see Summary of the Census printed by order of the 
an of Commons in 1802); and, if we may judge from the 
proportions recorded as obtaining generally between the occu- 
pied members of the community and the population taken as a 
whole (which is about fifteen to thirty-three), the total agricul- 
tural population in 1801 will have been approximately 3,300,000. 
This amounts to 387 per cent. of the then total population of 
England and Wales. Mr. Harben, in omitting all these facts 
and figures, has probably been misled by Porter, to whom, 
though he was a collector of a mass of most valuable informa- 


, tion, the Census returns for the year 1801 appear to have been 
unknown. 


Í With regard to the figures actually given by Mr. Harben 
| hen those for 1851 and the five Census years following, 
ai acct the number of the agricultural population declined 
J ny be ie appear to be in each case too low. This criticism 
| 1861, i aa emphasised with regard to the years 1851 and 
i f Nth exce ti eport on the Census for the latter year discusses 

a Duonal minuteness the agricultural population in both, 


SE AN ; 
E elaborate tables of all workers belonging to what was 


| bie Bete ne Agricultural Order.’ In both totals were 
= pee aori students of farming, and others, 
being anes purpose must be deducted. Such a deduc- 
| Yotkers Te ee it appears that the number of direct agricultural 
m each case about seven per cent. greater than 

N Sates, Sven by Mr. Harben, who, in so far as he under- 
his own case. A more important fault is a 
tatement of the number of workers in the 
» according to Mr. Harben, was not quite 


er unders 
l, w ich 
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1,200,000. This error may be pari 
that the Census figures for that a oe 
basis. A further defect in Mr. Harben’s “ompileg on 
of the figures for the year 1907, which ar Te in hig 
recent Census of Agricultural Production to 
comment on those just alluded to. The toi and 
in Great Britain actually engaged in agriculture : 
as 1,840,000. This, when the proper ae ducts Ig ¢ 
in respect of Scotland, leaves a total for Bnet has ot 
of at least 1,500,000. Let us, then, take th sland ang Wa 
been here specially mentioned and compare 
to them, as dealt with by Mr. Harben, with 
from the sources and by the methods here spe 


ound : 
Which 
l Number 


cified, 


The Agricultural Population of England and Wales from the Yu ‘a Į 
i A l 
F 


to 1911, as given by Mr. Harben, and as ascertainable Srom Oficial Sun, Y 
Sume, | 


| Mr. Harben’s Figures Figures otherwise Ascertainable 
Year j 
Actual Workers Actual Workers Total Agricultun) 
Population 
1801 . 2 o Omitted 1,448,000 3,200,000 
1811 . 5 å Omitted 1,590,000 3,500,000 
1821 . D 5 Omitted 1,800,000 3,960,000 
1831 . 5 : Omitted n — 
1841 . 6 3 Omitted — — 
1851 . a 5 1,718,000 1,980,000 4,350,000 
1861 . o $ 1,654,000 1,890,000 4,160,000 
191] rar eo Omitted 1,500,000 3,310,000 | 
es | eee eee 


With regard to the year 1901, the figure given by n Ha l 
—namely, 1,191,000—would agree fairly well vyth Ue 
of workers other than occupying farmers as 8! 
of Agricultural Production for Great Britain, © of occupies 
two countries being 1,340,000; but the nn ae 
cultivating holdings of different sizes, which na 
average of eight acres upwards, is no less than om" 
class of persons is included in the Summaries 2 i 
Order for the years 1861 and 1851; and, ire jIkewises s! 
parison with these years, it must be m a gures 
is in the Census of Agricultural Production, 
the present time.” Tt thus appears, 
table, that the number of agricultural wor a 
Wales to-day is approximately 1,500,000: pen 
the period is concerned to which Mr. Har 


: ; ; - they 3 

these discrepancies may be ignored, for jan | 
wane 3g given e mpl: ame 

2 The number of workers, other than occupiers, mE different emp | 


about 170,000 worked on different days of the-wee 
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of tho argument. According to Mr. Harben, 
perl c “all workers in England and Wales declined from 
4 a ie agric eno (representing a population of 3,600,000) in 1851 
a shout MA 000 (representing a population of 2,600,000) in 
ut 1, aoe to the figures here given, the agricultural 
Accor p a from nearly 2,000,000 (representing a popula- 
ae 9.000) in 1851 to 1,500,000 (representing a population 
ma in 1907. According to one statement, there has 
a of 30 per cent. ; according to the other, there has 
peen P ne of 25 per cent. ; 
ben, ain error of which Mr. Harben is guilty—and it is 
Į The a to all our land reformers, and many Conserva- 
‘fo Bis that in dealing with the state of affairs during 
q a Rent century he confines himself to the second half 
; Fe aad altogether neglects the first; and, in doing so, he sup- 
1 one half of the facts, without some knowledge of which 
te other half is absolutely unintelligible. He does so, as we 
$ have seen, on the plea that, with regard to the earlier period, 
ro information sufficiently specific is extant. If he had examined 
fhe original records he would have had a different story to tell. 
He would have discovered that, as shown in the foregoing table, 
though there has been a decline, denied by nobody, in the number 
of the agricultural population from the year 1851 onwards, its 
number from the beginning of the nineteenth century up to 
} the middle of it had been constantly increasing ; that its decline 
| isa phenomenon peculiar to the later period only; and that the 
agricultural population of England and Wales to-day is certainly 
not less, indeed appears to be a trifle greater, than it was in 
the year 1801. How can anybody interpret one half of a 
| nee who deliberately takes refuge in a condition of in- 
a | i oe as to the other? Mr. Harben’s only excursion 
1 wa n jer years of the nineteenth century consists of an 
s f declined a single village in Dorset, the population of which 
1 Tis ‘ite oe in the year 1821 to 585 in the year 1912. 
F ri Elis. e says, “presents an extraordinary instance in 
if tasoning, Toe language betrays the careless character of his 
sht ee eae fact that this case is ‘ extraordinary * shows 
if | Melasion sane ie to prove, or even to illustrate, the general 
J ree fr, Harben desires to emphasise. He might 
Showing that ace the extraordinary ’ case of Old Sarum 
IS Dart fase <a rural population had altogether disappeared. 
he strato on age, however, according to his own figures, 
tion reacheg « e fact which he altogether neglects. The popu- 
Maximum in the year 1851. In this village, 
country generally, that was the year in which 


AW ey, hed its 
My agg tout the 
ss í 
e agricultural population began. Unless it is 
ya 4B 
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realised that the decline which began th 
; he 
throughout the country at one specific ae 
a continuous upward movement into a, dow i 
any reasonable explanation of the e, the fy tig t 
wanting. ward Move 
That such is the case is shown, as I w: “tty 
criticism of Mr. Masterman, by the fact hans one 
of the Highland counties of Scotland, which s the 
rural, has followed a course almost, though not aa e 
i ; $ act] | 
with that followed by the agricultural Population y, id l 
Though the local conditions of the two are in some r Of Enola 
ably different, in the case of the Highlands, just 
England, there was an increase of population up 
from that date onwards there has been a decline. The 
tion of Sutherland, Caithness, Ross, Inverness, Pertti, and de 
was 380,000 in 1801, 470,000 in 1851, and is Att omni | 
For a movement so general there must be some general and dep j 
lying causes; and the fault of the reformers, of whom f 
Harben is a most favourable specimen, is not that they mi 
state this aspect of the question but that they altogether nenlet 
it and reason blindly, as though they had no idea of its exit. f 
ence. Once let the facts here indicated be taken into conside: 
tion and the problem for the first time becomes susceptible 
sane discussion. 


n was a 
e of wh 


especi wlis | ] 
as In that ( 
to 1851, an ; 


II 


ve 

WHY DID THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION BEGIN 10 pe 
- NUMBERS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTOBI, 
AND NOT TILL THEN? 


What, then, are the morals primarily ate ea 
that our agricultural population, the number of a zJ? Thi 
previously increasing, began to decrease 10 the a i 
a proximate cause of the decrease is the pes jg nob a 
under crops, and a corresponding increase of ma aecrens® ate 
tioned by anybody; and a recognition that fe sogge 
from the middle of the nineteenth century * ars ie 
explanation which carries us a step ee icy of pel 
events of that period was the triumph oft a Dr cati 
—a policy which had for its main object = our A 
ing of the price of the most importan wheat, Y ich 
wheat. It is true that the area under eciably din 
time was at its maximum, did not an, the m 
the year 1876, nor did wheat prices a 
for by some, and no less dreaded by ot a 
fell somewhat. Between the yeal® m petwe 


price per quarter had been about a E 


3 een 
and APh Afi BaRa iuue Collection, Haridwar 
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7o76 and 1880, when the wheat area had begun to 
n 181 erage price had fallen to 46s. Hight years later 
pontracts Bees over 30s. Even, however, whilst the wheat area 
ctically undiminished, there had been a decline in 
thing like 8 per cent. This naturally resulted in a 

‘inish the cost of production, and thus formed a 
ire 10 Pe to the development of labour-saving machinery, 
eee object of achieving the change now under dis- 

ie a reduction of the number of agricultural 

Be a minimum, whilst maintaining the agricultural 
producers far as possible at its maximum ; and, as soon as the 
Be tion of the area under crops began, a very great 
actual a the agricultural population would have been inevitable, 
oe ‘aber nat machinery had played no part in the drama. 
eather words, the general course of events may be broadly 
Pe iced thus: During the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century the agricultural population increased by about 33 per 
| nt.: during the sixty years following it has decreased by about 
% per cent., the cause of these changes being that during the 
eatlier period there was, owing to wars and domestic legislation, 
aconstantly increasing demand for that particular kind of home- 
mown food—namely bread, which, relatively to the area of 
origin, requires most labour for the production of it, whilst 
during the later period the demand on the home market has 
transferred itself in an increasing degree to another kind of food— 
namely meat, which, relatively to the area of its origin, requires 
least labour for the production of it. 
The demand has so shifted itself for that precise reason. 
There is no mystery connected with the general nature of the 
change. So long as this country was compelled to produce from 
À us nes the maximum number of loaves which such acres would 
aaa irrespective of cost, the production of wheat ex- 

* antag on those areas from which a given return could 
J itteron ne J the labour of (let us say) three men, to those 

Bont the a which the same return could not be extracted 
f tanse, A: E of four. This extension was then practicable, 
| of the ones i : e protective system, the maximum labour cost 
| tinea, a i uct was the factor by which prices were deter- 

we os number of labourers reached its. maximum like- 
pt f Mees fey Wit as foreign markets became free, and the level of 
gil fp ittalistg out any reference to the interests of the agricul- 

i Ee had hie country, either wheat growing on the inferior 
j “quired hag a. abandoned altogether or the amount of labour 
© be reduced by the introduction of new scientific 


n 
i pra 
‘0 of some 


aussio 


these f 
acts, as stated generally, there is, of course, nothing 
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novel; but they will for many people acou; 

when taken in connexion with anakan A Novel ge 
realised by few. As has been said alread a Which igi | 
lation of England and Wales (HINA Ne agricy] 
like Mr. Masterman, has been declining for a 
years—an idea seemingly entertained by Mr. H 

to have been, at the beginning of the nino po also) 
what less, instead of greater, than it is nth centy 


According to evidences collected by McCulloch Present tng $ 
ane 


te) 
More than i 


r . 
and Wales in 1773 was 4,000,000 queria ae bng 
, Ly-thr 1 


later it was 6,000,000, and at the beginn; ye f 
: S!NnIng of the ni 
century it cannot have been far short of 7,000,009 
is almost exactly identical with that produced in ‘Squats f 

: eo illness In the year 1y f 

ve a g ; ne ‘4 

Here we have a s riking i ustration of t} connexion belye, f 
the number of the agricultural population and the history ae 
home-grown loaf, and also of the remarkable delusions cunat 
with regard to the former amongst persons by whon nls { 
opinion is at present very largely guided. A 
No attempt can here be made to deal with these questins | 
adequately. A review of such matters, however, even if ots 
general kind only, will serve to give precision to the varios 
distinct problems which confront the agricultural reformed f 
whatever school to-day, and which are too often confused or ey f 
insufficiently distinguished. 5 


III 


AGRICULTURE AS A PRODUCTIVE BUSINESS. 
‘Lost PROSPERITY.’ How IS THIS PROSPERITY ME 
AND WHAT WAS ITS PRECISE DATE? 


Let us return, then, to the stock assertion which N 
makes his own—that the object of reform 18 ‘ to restore 
culture to ‘its lost prosperity ’; and let us 

‘again how ‘prosperity,’ whether lost or E 
explicitly or implicitly, by those who use such er Suh peso f 

The commonest measure, implied or directly i agricultut | 
doubt the number of the persons employed Be nE p 
regard being had to any other conditions: 
minds of many reformers at all events, 
between two meanings, one being the ies of such ag 
at any given date, the other being the poe for the 1% 
to the population, taken as a whole. T 3 ‘pat PUP 
and those following it Mr. Harben ie earlier 1 ig, 
the actual numbers; but with regard to erce ages O°, 

two of which he mentions at all, he deat pu tion 
example, when comparing the agricultu 


ASURED, 
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4918 et; Pig: 
4 in the years 1901 and 1851, the fact which he insists 
i; sespontively L h case the actual number, this, according to him, 


eac : 
s in © aK -ab 3 3 ; 
12! en in the earlier year about 30 per cent. greater than in 


paving But when he comes to compare the year 1851 with the 
the later he throws over the question of actual numbers alto- 
year i contents himself with asserting that, whereas in 1851 
1 lturalists formed 23 per cent. of the population, they 
o opty years earlier formed as much as 31 per cent. Such 
had ee if it suggests anything at all, is obviously meant to 
eae i just as the agriculturalists were more numerous in 
sugges Nee were in 1901 so were they, in the year 1831, 
ipo ie, numerous than they were in the year 1851. Such a 
ae is altogether mendacious, as Mr. Harben’s own 
ee "bad he only worked them out, would show. But, apart 
a particular error, what requires to be emphasised is 
ihat the proportion borne by the agriculturalists to the population, 
taken as a Whole, has, in the case of a manufacturing country 
like England, no relation to the present question whatsoever. 
The reason is plain. The superficial area required for the busi- 
ness of manufacture is not only insignificant in itself but it is 
capable of indefinite multiplication by the simple process of super- 
posing one factory floor on another, so that one natural acre can 
be easily converted into ten. But the area available for agricul- 
tue is virtually a constant quantity, and the magnitude of the 
agricultural population at one period and another is measurable 
by reference to this, and by reference to this alone. In other 
Words, it is measurable by its actual numbers, and not by the 

| Percentage which it forms of the population, taken as a whole. 
Hence, if there was any period in the past when our agri- 
I oe enjoyed in this sense a prosperity which has since been 
|u a period must have culminated in the year 1851. In 
| Prisca: according to Mr. Harben’s figures, the agricultural 
| Bite F (actual workers) of England and Wales, which then 
litle STG exceeded the population of to-day by a 
em given her 0 persons. According to the figures that have 
I iiference is a the excess amounted to 480,000 persons. _ The 
FP Casureg by p edera ble. _In either case, if prosperity is 
it tsong Tee ers, the object of reform, as advocated by 
f ie number k Masterman or Mr. Harben, must be to increase 
dl a million. ae existing agriculturalists by something like 
Years wees hus raising the total to what it was about sixty 
ee ey me n other words, so far as the question of mere 
Ei aay o er agricultural project is this, though they 
; te! ae 50 put it to themselves—that the nation 
I ĉginning s p messy the same hill which it climbed between 
fi e nineteenth century and the middle of it, 
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ae week NTH CENTURY 
oe Hose its agriculturalist workers from ; 
o something like two millions. one milli 

If, however, their project me: 
singularly barren Sib for it wat a More than gf 
which they themselves would repudiate c sistent with taf 
there was a scarcity of work in a e Rous earg me 4 
local authorities, in order to mitigate the ort of Lon we 
of machinery in sweeping the streets, with show beta i 
was found for eighty men which had pre AC result th 
by one-tenth of that number. A ie Ously been 

S a temporar c oma i 

may, perhaps, have been defensible ; but Were je Pelien i 
manently, and applied to work in general i 16 adopted "i 
undoing of all material progress and reduce ee Mean h 
to a state of primaeval poverty. If the whole x entite natin 
were engaged in producing their own bread—that i ‘on 
they were all necessarily agriculturalists—nobody sain oa 
produce beer or newspapers. What, in respect of its a aa b. 
the nation requires as a whole is the largest E. 
home-grown food produced by the labour not of the largest hid 
the smallest number of persons. The Free Trader adds that, in 
the case of each kind of agricultural product, the minimmd 
labour required for its production at home shall not be greater 
than what is required in other countries, and that, in cases whee } 
the reduction cannot be carried so far, home labour, as applied 
to agriculture, must be altogether extinguished. For Prote: 
tionist and Free Trader alike, some maximum product bei 
assumed, the object is, in the interests of the nation as vie ) 
to secure this product by the employment of as few workes® | 
possible. 

The mere increase, then, of the agricultural pop aL 
it reached once more the number attained by it 1 mor a 


of the nineteenth century, would not, without nay 
olicy by # 


On anda 


of whether the total agricultural products © 
increased proportionately to such an increase 2 asly 108 al P 
workers. That such a question is crucial 1s obvio s% | 
by many of the reformers themselves. 
constantly based on the results of the mien 
small plots of ground, and the conclusion 18 x 
by many reforming enthusiasts that we 2° which te Tgi 
country into ten million miniature farms on pe tote! %.. 


: an ; 
cultural output, in the form of OME was bel 
be ten times as great as in other forms 1 ant fancio: 
Harben indulges in none of such extravag 
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4 quite legitimately, that the minor agricultural products 
end) ii important future before them, but he appears to 
pay TE hat the main agricultural problem must always relate 

gpise F staple food-stuffs, such as bread, meat, and dairy 
io the oe the kind of agricultural population that mainly has 
je kind of population that is occupied in 


number 
yhich the ut in the shape of staple food-stufls must, during the 


have been at its greatest also, or at all events have 
ater than it is at the present time. Is this the 


A attempt will here be made to dogmatise as to this question, 
. put certain points may be emphasised, and certain facts stated, 
which may be commended to the attention of inquirers. If the | 
aricultural output of the country be measured in terms of wheat, 
the output has admittedly declined since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Twice during the time for which the wheat 
area was at its maximum the product was as much as 18,000,000 
quarters, the average harvest being 15,000,000—more than double 
what it is to-day. But wheat is not everything. Meat must be 
considered also, and if we take seriously the rhetoric of a large 
“ie number of reformers meat is even more important. Whenever 
he the agitators of to-day desire to depict any class as the oppressed, 
in, | miserable, insufficiently fed, we invariably find that the point on 
Which they insist most loudly is the small quantity of meat, and 
also of milk (likewise an animal product), with which its members 
», tl | are able to supply themselves. Thus, although these same agita- 
riddle P lors are sure to be foremost in bewailing the decline of tillage, 
iie f Ee extension of the very pastures from which meat and milk 
j mace they, least of all people, are in a position to deny seri- 
, oy E the prosperity of agriculture has any relation 
Eth ae ‘he amount of human food with which it can provide 
real ae is a factor as important in the total output as 
cultura] ae gestion to be asked, therefore, is whether our agri- 
ormer ENE S as a whole are less now than they were at some 
a ees. ane what, if such be the case, that former period 
Sven touch a ave a question on which Mr. Harben does not 
Agricultura] a e does, indeed, quoting from the Census of 
roduction, give the present output value as 
decline”? whi = goes on to speak of this as indicative of a 
f emen with only just fails to be great enough to fill reason- 
| “hat the oat despair’; but he makes no attempt to estimate 
Put value was in the golden years before the decline 


reater 
here | 
pplied 


ers a3 ) 
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Uky 
began. Some general answer to ih; ; 
ae the following facts. Eo Question tay ” 

The average consumption of whea "dey | 
has, for the last twenty years, bee 
quarters of a quarter. In other wor f 
of wheat would provide food for about 1,300 ogi of ene 
average consumption of meat per head of the p, : Petsong Y 
during the same period, a little over 112 lb Population Me | 
the figures given by Mr. (subsequently Sir T i orden ie f 
inaugural address as President of the Royal St ) G en in 
the average consumption sixty years ago could atistical Societ il | 
much as 56 lb. It may therefore be said that Road been | 
meat demanded, according to the average rate of © amount g 
by 1,000,000 persons to-day would, in the year 15 aa 
plied the demands of 2,000,000. So far as bread is have ap 
the situation has been explained already. The home aes | 
to-day would supply about 9,200,000 per r 

y would supply about 9,200,000 persons. On the suppositio 

that the rate of consumption has not been greatly changed ie 
home crop must have supplied nearly 19,000,000 persons inl 
year 1851. The home production of meat is to-day about 
25,000,000 cwt., thus supplying, at a hundredweight per heal, | 
29,000,000 persons. In the year 1851, on the assumption ti | 
there were no importations, and that the home production coin | 
cided with the demands of 27,000,000 persons at 56 Ib. a heat, | 
the home-produced meat supply would have amounted to abot | 
13,500,000 cwt. If the mean of the prices prevalent at the tro 
periods be taken and applied to both, the total value of the oul! 
of wheat and meat, thus reduced to a common denominator, wil | 
in 1851, have been about 97,000,000/., and at the present time f 
will be about 180,000,0001. i a 

If we turn to McCulloch’s account of British ee í 
between the years 1835 and 1840 we find the averag? ja s | 
value of all the agricultural products of Great se aati | 
127,000,0001., as against the 220,000,0001. quoted by ™ ma J 
himself as the corresponding total value for to-day. 

If we go back further, to the year 1801, we 
a comparison yet more striking. The number 2! © 
workers, as we have seen already, was practically : 
with what it is at the present time; the amo 
duced was practically identical likewise, PU n 
from a great variety of evidences, that the ee 
a whole was very much smaller then than if was ya A 
and a fortiori smaller than it is at the prese pita 


t per heag o 


0 


cannot have greatly exceeded, if, indeed, a wales & 
200,000,000/., whilst that of England a24 © 
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180 000,0001. This is less than the gross value of the 
gede ai nut alone in the year 1907, and if the two outputs 
gitural oe in terms of the same prices it is probable that 
d be twice that of the former. 
eet insisting, however, on any detailed conclusions such 
Withou bove figures may be submitted to the attention of 
as tnis, the ô politicians as indicating that if the prosperity of 
pber-minded measured by the amount and character of the food- 
afte st provides for consumption by the people, whether 
sls WEIS capable of further improvement or no, it has, at all 
ee Wet zon0 no decline whatever; but, if judged by the 
oe, one of three or four years together, is more prosperous 
ae it was ab any previous time.” ‘That a further increase 
an afficiency is, from a national point of view, more desirable 
now than it ever was 1m the past nobody in his senses can deny, 
and it may be hopefully argued that new scientific developments 
(whether relating to organisation or chemistry) will, to some 
important extent, bring about this result ; but such a result, if 
achieved, will not be the restoration of our agriculture to a pros- 
perity which it once possessed and has lost. It will be the 
aeation of a prosperity which, so far as it goes, is new. To speak 
of such a process as a process of restoring to the people some- 
thing which they possessed once and of which they have since 
been robbed is a method which doubtless has a strong attraction 
for the agitator, for it enables him to appeal to the passions as 
well as to the hopes of the multitude ; but it is the method of the 
dunce, and the result of it is to obscure the problems which it is 
invoked to solve. Is it likely that science would discover any 
new secrets if every scientific man regarded the task before him 


| % that of restoring to the world the lost secrets of his grand- 
mother ? 


expresse 
iter woul 


IV 


7 Ac 
ea Toke AS RELATED TO THE CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICUL- 

Cen Workers, AND THE POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF THIS 

UNTRY, AS DISTINCT FROM THE PURELY ECONOMIC 

| 1 

E ia k So much, 

7 “elation to 

1 “aployeg int 

i 
le 


then, for the agriculture of this country as regarded 
its productive efficiency and the number of those 
- But the point of view from which we have thus 
takj : : 
an =a case of wheat and meat alone we desire to compare theic 
_ of combined, as it was in different periods, we may roughly assume 
a Output aes eat is equivalent to 7 cwt. of wheat. In the year 1851 the 
I about 58,000,000 cwt. and the meat output about 13,500,000 
tiny owt. Te a sponding figures were: wheat, 29,000,000 cwt.; meat, 
Plying it in ea weight of meat be converted into terms of wheat lbs., by 
of 204 cà case by 7, we shall get an output of 152,000,000 cwt. in 
y 000 cwb, in 1906-7. 


see a iee 
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far regarded it has been that of the communit 
must consider also the interests of the agriculi y a8 a Whol 
for it is conceivable that agriculture, regarder then, 
factory, might be increasing in efficiency “ies ed as a fe 
of its customers, whilst the condition of its = se oint vi bg 
of the poorer sections of them, was going f ae ees, mate 
Such, indeed, is the contention of per m bad ty. S 
Mr. Masterman. Now, without questioning the 
their attitude when they say to the agricultural ie 
are 4 a abour 
ought to be better off than you are,’ let us ask how e 
justifed in converting this proposition into one E | 
different—‘ You are worse off than you were.’ su Stantily 
Harben’s contentions to this effect relates to the aoe tk 
ing day, which he endeavours to show is longer now thas a 
at the end of the eighteenth century. He offers ag an a 
tion of this alleged fact a lengthening of the hours of labour in 
other industries, which was, he says, one of the results fit: 4 
development of the factory system, and led to a similar lengthen 
ing in the case of agriculture also. As a comment on this theory, 
his attention may be called to a list of the labour hours of skill 
mechanics and operatives in a work called A General Descriptio 
of all Trades, published in the year 1747. These incuti 
plumbers, glaziers, carpenters, cabinet-makers, china-maker, 
coopers, and nine other groups of specially skilled workmen. Fo 
none of these was the working day less than twelve hous h 
four cases it was fifteen. It does not appear that, even a 
ing to Mr. Harben’s own figures, the working hours of r 
cultural labourer to-day are as long as were those a aa 
highly-skilled mechanics and craftsmen long be mn 
system could have effected any general change in the 
of industrial life. acer 
But, without going further into this rtan- 
us turn to one e admittedly of yet o wie ich } 
namely the question of wages, and the or ee A zal | 
depend on wages. Mr. Harben asserts that a Pe | 
ously low.’ For argument’s sake this oS Ace sympa 
but when he proceeds to contend that they 4" rospetil ve 
and the measure of a decline from some oe 2 gre DOW: 
ask at what period they were higher than E price 
ing to Adam Smith, writing at a time ue Jabour, 0 i 
was more than 40s. a quarter, the wages © v large 10% 
of skilled mechanics, was 9s. a ke 2 


ting question, uf 


week m 


' we wa, 
6s, 6d. to 7s. 6d, in the country. De of paying 8 
the practice, inaugurated in the year “ie i 
the wages of the poorer workers out or“ 


po 
wages of agricultural labour in England did’ 
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inning of the nineteenth century.* Fifty years later 
at the 10s. or 11s., an increase of some 10 per cent. in 
hey had of half a century. Since that time, as Mr. Harben’s 
tbe ee show, they have increased by 58 per cent., and 
own Bgut ars 1884 and 1906 the virtual increase was greater, 


: e 
peiween PS3 course of prices, than that indicated by pounds, 


owing and pence. It is, indeed, impossible to point to any 
arable with the present in respect of what money 
-at which the wages of agricultural labour were so great 
mean® are now. For purposes of agitation this fact may be 

i S but it is not susceptible of open and direct denial. 
aia. fact of great significance. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century the increase in the rate of agricultural wages 
was small, during the following years it has been large, and this 
change has coincided with another equally remarkable. During 
the first half of these two periods the agricultural population 
nereased, during the second it declined, and the rapid increase 
in wages has been coincident with the decline in numbers. It 
jsimpossible to dissociate these two phenomena ; and their obvious 
historical connexion should suggest caution to those who imagine 
that the conditions of agricultural life would be improved by a 
mere increase in the number of the persons engaged in agricul- 
tue. A rough calculation of a kind which I have not seen 
attempted may be made as follows with regard to the present 
matter. It has already been mentioned that, according to the 
Census of Agricultural Production, the number of agricultural 
Workers in England and Wales is, at the present time, about 
1,500,000, of whom 430,000 are farming occupiers. In the year 
1851 the total number of workers was 1,980,000, the remainder 
at each date being labourers of one kind or another; but the 
Dumber of occupiers appears to have been much the same as 
a These, then, being in both cases deducted, the number 
time en m 1851 will have been 1,550,000, and at the present 
i X be 1,070,000. Now the general rate of agricultural 
rion a a as Compared with the rate then, being in the pro- 
ie re to 100, let us take these two figures as represent- 
attach to ae equal units, and, without troubling ourselves to 
ner of ne a particular monetary value, let us multiply the 
E a, R as it is at the present time, and the number 
Shall thug ee ee 1851, by 158 and by 100 respectively. We 
ilar unite n wo totals respectively representing in terms of 
Md the agora; e8regate wages of 1,550,000 labourers in 1851, 
These eens wages of 1,070,000 labourers in 1907. Both 
emg divested of the superfluous noughts, the total 


‘ding to Si ani F 
mae = Sir John Sinclair the average yearly earnings of an agricultural 


nted to About 217. 
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for the year 1851 will be 155, and for th 
169. This means that the ag 
1,100,000 labourers at the later pe 


ic) 


three labourers, there are at the pre 
divided between every two. 

These facts will lead us to the followin 
Reformers, Mr. Harben amongst them, 


Sent time 


8 important rete: 
describe the sarin E 


agricultural labour as so ‘ scandalously low’ to-da th Ages gf f 
insufficient, as shown by a variety of scientific one a ity 
€, Or the 


maintenance of an average family in bodily health and 
but, without questioning the value of the appli 


ANG strength. f 
; y: cation of scientifi 
methods to the matter, we may with advantage con o 


homely and very sensible observations made by A \ 


with regard to this precise argunfent. Theoretical calculation | 
of the minimum on which a family can be supported are, he says, | 
not only doubtful in themselves, but, for the purpose of amg q 
at a general conclusion, are unnecessary. Wages, he says, two | 
generations ago were undoubtedly lower than they were in his | 
own time, and in some districts they were still much lower thn ff 
in most; and yet, he goes on to observe, even when and whee } 
they were lowest, they were obviously sufficient to mainkin f 
the populations dependent on. them, for otherwise these popula: 
tions would have been wiped out of existence, and there w \ 
not, by the year 1765, have been any able-bodied agriculi | 
labourers left. If, then, he proceeds, they could work and a 4 
tain their families on wages considerably lower than E tt 
prevalent, the majority of them in his own time a a 
paratively have been ‘in a state of affluence. ees enn) 
ment applies to the case of the agricultural labo citi te 
comparison with what it was in the middle ata cabal | 
first half of the nineteenth century. If they oe must pe 
during that earlier period, it is obvious that t T ife 20: 
far more than an insufficient supply of the neces S3 in 
And, curiously enough, if it is necesen AA of Eo 
argument, we need go no further than the nae of the pai 
ardent of our land reformers themselves. ont to bew 
grounds on which such persons are ae ge bave alway? 
‘ depopulation ’ of the rural villages 18 that is pysically 
the breeding grounds of the class which 18 r pted 
virile and the healthiest. The soldiers who he police 
a hundred years ago, the most stalwart : are told, 
patrol our streets to-day, were and aaa th 
English countryside. Their tradition 


ended 
tradi tiena Inse esok sare! engs tEn ane 


aridwar 
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aebility of the urban worker. And in such language, 
4 the mes exaggerated, there is no doubt substantial 
B if we compare the annual death-rate per 1000 of agri- 
ru pourers with the annual death-rate per 1000 of other 
altura! la ean) the agricultural labourers stand high in the 
eupied ok Tf we compare their death-rate at various ages 
7 professional men and tradesmen of the higher class, 
lergymen, doctors, lawyers, Civil servants, school- 


1S : : 
D ot any of these classes with the exception of clergy- 


ug 1 schoolmasters. Out of sixty-five groups of occupied 
poon numerated by the Registrar-General of Births and 
ne A the year 1908, the agricultural labourers stood four- 
Le, the scale of health between the ages of 20 and 25 years, 
Eh in the scale between the ages of 25 and 45, sixth between 
ages of 45 and 55, and first between the ages of 55 and 65. 
When, therefore, the reformers declare that, the agricultural 
labourers being such an exceptionally healthy class, the decline 
in their numbers is a grave national loss, it may be admitted by 
all that their contention is at once correct and weighty ; but they 
1 cannot have the case both ways. It cannot be true that the 
labourers are so crippled by underfeeding that the utmost they can 
do is to keep themselves from tottering into an early grave, and 
at the same time true that their health and strength are such as 
to have rendered them the traditional models of the physical 
manhood of the nation. 
Here we have a valuable illustration of those errors on the 
part of our land reformers generally which it has been my object 
_ l0signalise. At the back of the agitation which they are now 
_ Seager to foment there is no doubt a considerable foundation 
y of facts ; but they so mis-state some, and so completely suppress 
F: fail to appreciate others, that their general presentation of 
q : cee a not wanting in individual elements of truth, is 
a could be A alse, or means i nothing definite at all. What 
T ETA z misleading, let it once again be asked, than the 
a s e ation of the statement, possibly in itself reason- 
Blinks. eee wages may, in the near future, be made 
Tere in the 7 are, into the fable that they are less than they 
l f moe Thee of the nineteenth century ? What can be 
f "stead of 2 ative, or more calculated to excite stupid prejudice 
the decline awaking judgment, than to dwell upon and bewail 
5 A x number of the agriculturists, whilst neglecting 
AA e aa of their previous increase, and the relation 
Pls ents to Protection and Free Trade respectively ? 
lng in the a Harben does mention casually that from 1851 onwards the 
3 Sricultural population was due to a decline in prices, which led to 


í us in 
| these = 
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How can any sound judgment be form ed 
5 +. À med a 

question generally without taking account S to the a 
tural output at one period and another in of the 4 a 
table products and animal, these being Bie ei alike o 

aii ce ee Imateg ;, t 
with their respective values? How can an ed ; 
expected from persons who bewail the nA 
supply of meat, and bewail in the same bren 
agricultural policy which have caused that su ap the chan 
How can any sound judgment be expectedtte oh 
declare that a decline in the number of our we 
danger because these workers are the healing 
community, and who at the same time hold them a 
specimens of decrepitude ? p 

With regard to this last point, however, it 

be said that such an instability of attitude is by no mea | 
exclusively to any faults which are peculiar to reformers a y 
closely connected with a deep-lying conflict of interests shia | 
the sanest and acutest of politicians may find it difficult t k $ 
monise. The agricultural question has been discussed in thee | 
pages thus far from a purely economic or business point of vier, | 
“What, in respect of its agriculture, the nation requires asa | 
whole, is,’ it was observed, ‘ the largest possible supply of home 
grown food, produced by the labour not of the largest but of | 
the smallest number of persons; and, according to the Fre | 
Trader (who is the business man par excellence), this minmm 
must in no case exceed the number required in other coutne | 
for the production of the same yield.’ But though, asa busines 
proposition, this is undoubtedly true, there are many anita 
tions of a political kind, in the light of which it may Eo i 
be profoundly modified. It would, for example, be to the m i 
of this country, in time of war, to secure the wee ni 
supply of home-grown food, though the labour cos th | 
greater than that of the imported product. TE Woi 
produce for us twenty units of wheat in Ameria, T for 3 
bad economic business to set twenty men n ia of wats 
twenty-four units in England; but it might, m i 
sound political business. Similarly, @ coun “lit 
may, on account of its moral and physical charactt the 
in times of peace so valuable a national aie meg? 
might virtually gain by paying more for its asing the 
as the price of maintaining suitably and Ine eed 
of its food producers. 


must in faime | 


the development of labour-saving machinery ; ents 
decline in prices was due to Free Trade. This ore o agricultu" 
or accompaniment of omission of all detailed facts 

year 1851. 
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uestions with regard to which, all reasonable men 

bes? ae the most divergent views are suggested by equally 
. They are questions, however, which lie outside 


Bene the present article. All that has been attempted 
scope O° 


e 
jn thes? Bet pefore the public by the reforming party to-day, 
po ated bY erro ; ; 
are vitiated T and most important kinds, and to direct the 
tiv i derate-minded men to these, with a view to their 
attento 
Jetection & 
The P id 
ised thus : 
a he Alleged Decline of British Agriculture.—If this phrase 


tood as the ordinary man would understand it there has 
heen no decline in British agriculture at all. To take the two 
articles of wheat and meat alone, if the output is estimated by 
its weight, and if one cwt. of meat be taken as equal to 7 cwt. 
of wheat, the total output, expressed in wheat lbs., can- 
not have been more (it is suggested) than 56,000,000 cwt. in 
the year 1801 ; it cannot have been more than 152,000,000 cwt. 
inthe year 1851. We know, as a definite fact, that in the year 
1906 it was over 200,000,000 cwt. 

(2) The Decline in the Number of Agriculturalists.—Up to the 
year 1851 there was an increase both in the product and in the 
number of producers likewise. After 1851 there has been a 
lecrease in the number of the producers, but a continued increase 
in the product. From a purely business point of view the 
decline in the number of the producers is a sign not of the 
decline of the agricultural business but of its increasing 
efficiency. 

aD An increase in the product being given, the decrease in 
i fee ber of producers has been a benefit not only to the con- 
} sasa whole but to agricultural producers in particular. 


i, cM number of labourers divide between them a larger total 
E S. 


(4) 


E ae Wages, even if reformers are justified in declaring 
N S still too low, cannot be ‘low’ in the sense in which 
F Ne of ¢ sores > for the rude health of the rural workers is 
| ling in th avourite topics when their object is to exhibit the 
O ex number as a tragedy. 
f legeg me other hand, though in a purely business sense the 
A tm ane of British agriculture is a myth, the decline in 
a N o Points 7 agriculturalists since the year 1851 may, from 
E ee are grou aoe be well regarded as a very serious matter. 
è argued ‘Tho S, military, moral, and social, on which it may 
an increase in the number of agricultural workers 


jg unders 
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is desirable, even though there should he 
N 


crease in the product, and though the 5 © Droo 
suffer, to a greater or less degree, from th oe shoul, 
return.’ © law of « diy 


With reference to the statistical stateme 


I may mention that I propose shortly to ren MN Dut 
of this Review, the original passages in “hs Nee, in the 
Blue-books, from 1801 onwards, on which t po 


al 
_ r hey are foul 


© founds 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


to return unaccepted 
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j Tar men determine 


4 - Ucessary shou 
F “mentous a 


d to resist impending legislation by force if 
ld use exaggerated language in justification of so 
Bina decision is perhaps natural, and might be passed | 
‘issue ee ut for the fact that false statements obscure the 
insent t © procure any settlement of the Irish difficulty, by 


aa Teal causes of discontent must be laid bare and dealt 
Judging 
hare owing D 


the Biq 


by recent speeches the controversy appears to 
wn to the assertion that Ulster must be included 


m the Bill. 
8 stigmatised 
volved in so 
sion. On ¢ 
* to defend the hono 
dren, their hearth 
=No. 442 ; 


ded fron and the counter e Ulster must be ex- EE 
e threatened resistance E 


On the one side tf 


1125, E rs 4G 


Noni 
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churches and “All such rhetoric 

be dismissed J BO conviction a 

specious arguments are used in favour ot 


ot 
ule Bi is persistently gel 
of Ulster are Dits, thought, char th 
absolutely alien to the inhabitants of the a ‘deals, 
there is nothing in common between ie er Provin 


sented to the people of England as beine i eY ate 
and flesh of their flesh, as having ever been ne of ths 


Ce n loyal 
taining at great peril to themselves industr 


civilisation on the marches of barbarism, stag 
That contention will not bear examination, ~ 

The system of confiscating the land of the Trish and yl at 4 
it with English settlers began in the reign of Ma a A 
immense tribal territories in Leinster were planted with Ph ait 
settlers and converted into shires. The same policy. was eg E 
out on a large scale in Munster after the wars of Elizabeth, w | 
Pa 600 oe acres were sequestrated after the so-called reel | 
of Desmond. 

The plantation of Ulster was carried out in the reign of Jaw 
the First after the flight of the Earls Tyrone and Tyrom 
Six counties were confiscated and planted with English mi 
Scotch. According to Lecky many of the colonists thus ite 
duced do not seem to have been regarded as the most desim 
class of settlers, for he quotes the following descriptive pe 
from Reid's History of the Irish Presbyterians: i 

si 5 England not a kni 
Scotland came many and from glana E 
yet all of them generally the scum of both ae TA 
doubtless an exaggeration, and F. J. Biggar, ae vist i | 
early settlers planted in Ulster, in his book on a aoe 
War of 1770, describes them in far more favoura | 


fF ri t 

A virile raco [be says], blended by interme dai 5 
begets strength and independence. Hard, ie ee 
speedily brought to the top the best of a mize F oan 
former life, these workers threw themselves 10 aa 
new country, which, indeed, speedily won their ae 
even caught up quickly the traditions of se ae nee 
still haunting the bogs and mountains, & eran t 
valuing their lore, and in many instances his was an 
customs and habits of life and husbandi i Scotch among © 
for they were largely of a Gaelic stock, the ; 
entirely so. ; ™ 


Subjects y 
Ys Progres, af 
nation, aly a 


ihe descendants tH 


‘grated from 
oot and that the 8 
py the °° 


The planters were in fact 
many generations before, hac 
land. That this was recognise 
of race was strongly felt is evidence 
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erate effort was made by the dispossessed to recover 

164 @ desp ds they discriminated in favour E ppeotch. 

heit Jost pee nce between the results of the plantations in the 
The difere onsists in this. In Leinster and Munster the 


inces © 3 Hepe ; 
ee Dott from the source of their origin, speedily became 
golonist® ed with the native population. In Ulster the distinc- 
ama ; 


malg ‘on. though not of race, was kept alive by the con- 
: ie tion of Scotch Presbyterians that took place, 
patter the Revolution. Lecky says that in 1715 Arch- 
; especia! ies estimated at not less than 50,000 the number of 
tch families who had settled in Ulster since that event. 
pon the eighteenth century the inhabitants of North-East 
Jn eared in common with their Catholic fellow-countrymen 
geer IGOE political, and economic disabilities. They suffered 
a a from the Test Act, from heavy taxation, and from 
esd of the Undertakers. Agrarian troubles were as pre- 
alent in the north as in the south and culminated in the Land 
War of 1770, when thousands of tenants were driven to flee 
aeross the sea with a burning hatred of England in their hearts. 
Though the Ulster Protestants may have regarded themselves 
as a select people among the Catholics surrounding them, the 
claim now made for them, that they are a projection of England 
in Ireland, never occurred to them. No indication can be found 
that they considered themselves to be anything but Irish, though 
it was not until the Volunteer movement that a distinct afirma- 
tion of common nationality was publicly declared. At the great 
meeting in the church of Dungannon on the 15th of February 
| 1782 the delegates of 143 corps of Ulster Volunteers, after pass- 
| ‘2sresolutions in favour of legislative independence, declared that 


We hold the right of private judgment in matters of religion to be 
Ee sacred in others as in ourselves; that as men and as Irishmen, 
ae pears and as Protestants, we rejoice in the relaxation of the 
i. a against our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and that we con- 
ae beam PUTS to be fraught with the happiest consequences to the 
i prosperity of the inhabitants of Ireland. 


hig 


4 Catholic 
4 lig ¢ 


a Strong tendency on the Presbyterian side towards 
` alliance arose out of the conviction that the rule of 
Ja ee eee English ascendency. could only be shaken off 
: e obi a the whole Irish people. Parliamentary reform 
“Delish aan m vew. “It was the Belfast doctrine that the 
to govem, ee desired to keep the people divided in order 
e the first eae and that to put an end to this division should 
ad mode A ae of every Irish patriot.’ The whole character 
"8 few oe ought of a community does not radically change 
Senerations, and though Ulster Protestants are now 


Gy 


v= 
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preparing to rebel in order to maintain en i 
garchy and ascendency—that bastard fo 2 instrum, | 
‘ fac rm nt ig 
government known as ‘Dublin Caste of Crom da N 
prompted them actually to rebel in order ea 
ment sprung from the abiding instincts i 
may try to persuade themselves now that t 
at bottom the sentiment expressed at Dunganno 
Protestants but Irishmen, bound up with ther e hat th 
3 ; lr Cath); 
countrymen, animates them still. atholic y 
The great industrial prosperity of Belfast is ¢ 
as an argument in favour of maintaining t} onstantly ig f 
ED Dr Ea > 8 the Act of Unima | 
Speaking at the meeting of business men in Belfast o On intay, 
November, Mr. Milne Barbour and others aan the tha F 
statistics in evidence of the industrial pre-eminence fe | 
The population has, we were told, grown from 30,720 in i | 
386,449 in 1911. The rateable value has increased from 285 i \ 
to 1,548,786/. in the last fifty years, and exports and ipa | 
by 37,000,0001. in the last eight years. Taking customs al {. 
inland revenue together the contribution of Belfast to Imperii | 
Revenue is more than double that of all the rest of Ireland, 
I have no desire to criticise, even if I could, the facts ant 
figures quoted by Mr. Barbour and others. I assume them io 
be quite correctly stated, and I, and all other Irishmen, more 
in the prosperity they indicate; but what connexion can iii | 
prosperity possibly have with the Act of Union? It is post het | 
not propter hoc, and that is all that can be said about it. Simi | 
developments have taken place in Great Britain. For Ee 
in 1801 the population of Cardiff was 1,870, m MIL q 
182,734. Is that to be accounted for by legislation or oe | 
remotely connected with politics? Cities, great ne voi | 
waxed and waned from natural causes ; politics have ™ spi | 
to do with it; and it is to natural causes that ce 
of Belfast is due. Belfast enjoys comparatively a Britain 
coal. It is divided from great industrial centrer Mrl gte 
a comparatively short stretch of sea. It 18 the ne”, Bells 
and distributing centre for a very large pa 
is the principal Customs port for Ulster, ae 
where. Tea, tobacco, and spirits cleared fro 
sent in large quantities to be consumed m oe T 
Consumption is of course impossl 
eminence of Belfast in the matter of Vi" i 
to the simple fact that a great proportion it is 08 tho ® 
in Ireland are collected in Belfast because al 
trade route to the interior of the country: pit fostered a 
I do not undervalue the industrial He during ine 
rate not obliterated, in the Protestant Nor 
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but everything that stands for vitality, 
when 2° J independence were crushed out of Catholic Ireland ; 
energy? F į belittle the characteristics of the people of Belfast. 

do n° I rejoice in their splendid example of energy 
p the go the truth is, that the prosperity of the city 
ial ee geographical position, upon the fact that energy 
depends u 


ise find employment in a locality admirably designed 


‘pri 
and pest render them productive. 
by 2% 


< are commonly advanced with regard to the 
Two e of atien : (1) that its inhabitants 
ee ae qualities superior to those possessed by other 
ead have thereby been enabled to build up this flourish- 
industry and commerce ; (2) that its economic interests are 


ing Row in conflict with those of the rest of Ireland and would 
gome 


therefore be in da 
Tn considering ! 2 ence 
history of Trish industries. By a series of restricting Acts 


bezinning in the latter half of the seventeenth century England 
deliberately killed all the rising Irish industries which could pos- 
sibly compete with her own. Ww ool, cattle, dead meat, cotton, 
glass, sugar-refining, shipbuilding, one after another the jealousy 
of English competitors demanded should be strangled. The 
woollen industry was ruined in 1699 when the export of manu- 
ejie | factured wool to any country whatever was absolutely prohibited. 
iit | ‘So ended,’ says Lecky, ‘the fairest promise Ireland had ever 
tho, | known of becoming a prosperous and happy country. ‘The ruin 
jmilar \ was absolute and final.’ 
fant, The one solitary exception to this wholesale slaughter was the 
{vs | linen industry. That was even encouraged up to a certain point 
thing f because it was not considered to be detrimental to England's 
„me Jf interests. As early as 1672 the Irish Parliament had voted a 
ohg } sum of money to be employed for the encouragement of the 
ett] | linen manufacture, and it passed fourteen Acts for that purpose 
et dwing the first half of the eighteenth century. In 1711 the 
in | Linen Board was set up to supervise the manufacture. 
en) i ae the linen manufacture was almost entirely confined to 
aan 18 Not strange. Louis Crommelin, a Huguenot refugee, who 
a ae by William the Third to come to Ireland and super- 
the te tea settled at Lisburn near Belfast and developed 
5 tae to a great extent, and it was only natural that the 
the oat artisans who came over should prefer to settle among 
tend th Presbyterians. Later when an attempt was made to 
Obosition. Manufacture to Leinster the proposal met with fierce 
{ ‘*Yelopme af England ; and the poverty of Ireland too rendered 
7 this nove z Impossible in other parts of the country. And 
_~ “ty was the result of the penal code which crushed the 


only industry, 


ind 
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whole Catholic population to the earth 
of the penal code are well described hy 7 

penal code as it was actually carried Out wae 
by fanaticism than by rapacity, and om Re Msp} 
Catholic religion than against the prospe t AA 88 
professors. It was intended to make them vane indus 
poor, to crush in them every germ of enter a and to 
into a servile caste who could never hope oe to degra 
their oppressors.” ‘The penal laws wer ont the 
whose energy and enterprise in industria] Orced y 


r 


he fF 
y Lecky it 


formidable rivals of England, and, thous aaa made be | 3 
their object only too well, tbey could not permanent al | 
Y deste Po 


the characteristics of the people. The revival of ; y 
Ireland testifies to that fact. OF industry alo a 


posterous, Ipp | 


EEN TORS greater pata 1 
the country will lie in the application of scientific metal | 


co-operative ideas to agriculture, and in the encouragement f 
small industries; but it must not be forgotten that large ints | 
tries are carried on in other cities, that strong efforts tonais | 
industrial revival are being made, and that in general prosperi | 
the whole country is advancing fast. And surely there ism f 
necessary conflict in this varied economic development? Belt! | 
shares in the general prosperity of Ireland, and Ireland sharesm | 
the particular prosperity of Belfast. The rest of Ireland mg | 
do without Belfast, but Belfast could not do without the rest of ‘i 
Ireland. Vivisection would be fatal to the body politic; tm | 
dislocate the whole internal trade of the country and disor 
finance. z } A 
The idea that an Irish Parliament would, if it bal ma | 
to do so, levy discriminating taxes against the par o 4 
north or seek to put a drag on them in any Way ampin | 
common sense, and can be supported only on the E oleciont 4 
the inmates of criminal lunatic asylums would form | 
of the Irish. House of Commons. story of yster £ 
To examine at greater length into the E ai the S% 
relation to the other provinces of Ireland 18 far oat p 
of this article. If anyone will study the pas J thin 
F. J. Biggar, or of other reliable authors, h on the s 
to the conclusion that the claim for fe cl 
radical diversity of race and ideals, or of eure = 
no foundation on fact. d an short 
May I now turn to more solid groun e 
the reasonable causes of Ulster opposition procedu 
of the Bill consists of two counts, ie 
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itself—Home Rule in the concrete as set 
fore Parliament. 
eater crisis is the natural sequel of the Constitutional 
the eyes of the people of the United Kingdom the 
of Ulster in rebelling against the Government’s 
e measure rests to a large extent on the fact that it 
nder the Parliament Act, and that the Parlia- 
Act suspended the Constitution. Promising a reformed 
| Chamber—the creation of which ‘brooked no delay ’— 
E Rea, yernment have failed to keep their pledged word and are 
pr ” nconstitutional machinery—the authority of a single 
wing in a system of government which has always been 
7 i in order to pass a measure vitally affecting not one 
i e iy but every section of the United Kingdom. 
ag reat constitutional change is being carried out without 
aoa direct verdict of the electorate on the actual issue, OT 
| the authority of our normal parliamentary machinery. The 
ancient Constitution of the United Kingdom has been replaced 
by another admittedly incompetent to provide safeguards against 
| hasty and ill-digested legislation ; and, if the constitutional change 
 jgeffected, inadequate to give stability to the new institution to 
be set up in Dublin and to secure reasonable protection for 
minorities in Ireland. 
| ‘That the Government obtained approval of the principle of 
Home Rule for Ireland at the last General Election cannot be 
seriously disputed, but they certainly did not secure a verdict in 
| favour of the particular form of Home Rule embodied in their 
_ Sill. The people did not know and could not guess that a Bill 
would be introduced based on a principle that had never been 
submitted to them, inconsistent with that general scheme of 
es of parliamentary powers to the various parts of the 
4 Ric Kingdom, to which they were told it was to be the 
Bri meeting with unqualified disapproval by an important 
n] mga peed and with only qualified approval by the 
a an ae all these circumstances the case of Ulster 
= ane 7 i gont the assent of the electorate is, it must 
dd moi E . The first count of her indictment cannot be 
“looked ea itself. The reasoned objections to it may be 
business a = found in the resolutions passed at the meeting of 
those objectio a Belfast on the 4th of November. What are 
ein tien. The Bill would, they say, bring disaster to 
ult in the | commerce, and financial credit of Ireland; would 
prive them pe aon of Ireland from Great Britain; would 
Kingdom 2 their cherished rights as citizens of the United 
3 oss of citizenship appears to be the main grievance. 


vit and the Bill 
o pas e measure be 


Rul 
5 passed u 
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In every speech it is insisted upon. It; 
oration in Sir E. Carson’s last haran a the t We of 
objections constitute a formidable arraion i. | 
Bill is admittedly unworkable as it stands Ment o ‘the Bi 
ments are complicated to the last decree - lts Tania E 
main principle it aims ‘at financial -e and insufficiens Me f 
s. eaa, lal independ lent, | 
finance constitutes the binding tie in all unio a 
pendence means separation. Ireland ig the a 
Britain the consumer, and practically the bulk » Grey PE 
and commerce is and must naturally be ee Ireland's | 
Separation might therefore be ruinous to trag Creat Brit, | 
and would certainly be disastrous to the Guia Comme, fo 
Separation would involve loss of the rights of citi of Treng q 
b. Bill points in that direction, and if the reasoned ae a | 
i Ulster men are to be met it must be recast. “tena 
ic ean must Be an in another mould, and that mould js | 
ederalism. A union there must be. Not a union asit isnon, | 
aiming at obliteration of the parts, but a federal union wit | 
ought to be, aiming at recognition of the parts as competent i 
to deal with matters peculiar to them, and union for dealin | 
with matters common to all. Lord Hugh Cecil protests agint q 
breaking up the ‘nation’ to which English, Scotch, and mi | 
belong. It is useless to quibble about the meaning of a wo: | 
but as a matter of fact there is no nationality common to usah, | 
for that which has no name cannot be said to exist. Englanl, 
Ireland, and Scotland are inhabited by Englishmen, Irishmen} 
and Scotchmen dwelling in an ill-defined union of which they; 


are all citizens. Federation would define the functions ant 
Parliament, 


sed throug) 
; il 
the local Parliaments. Under a Federal Union n0 man wo A 
be deprived of his citizenship in the union. Paa i 
of New York or California citizens of the United Sta 


tes? 


F 5 wt ati would be a 
a wisely constructed statute legal legislative ine aralin- q 
impossible, and access to the necessary adjunct sonable fear tt 


an Imperial High Court—would remove all T ee citizens 
administrative injustice. Federalism while retaining 
the United Kingdom admits of the creation of a : 
and executive responsible to it, entrusted W! 
power practically equal to that enjoyed by ' “states consti 
ments in Canada or by the Legislatures of the 
the United States. scheme op M 
It is of course impossible to formulate 4 i p 
lines within the limits of an article, but a ™ 
admissible. notably 
We have models in abundance before US E 
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3 
si > f the United States, of Canada, Australia, and South 
„jtutions : 
sfrica- baa and functions of Congress are set out in Sections 8 
The pti Constitution of the United States. In Canada the 
and 9 of Con powers of the Dominion Parliament are defined 
functions re articles contained in Section 91 of the British 
in ea Act of 1867. The Act of 1900 creating the 
North G eh of Australia enumerates the functions and powers 
ee ical Parliament in forty-two articles contained in 
of ee a Sa 52, and those of the South African Parliament 
be found in Sections 59 to 67 of the South African Act, 
a 
Bei constitution of the United States differs fundamentally 
from those of the Dominions, and from any system applicable 
o us, in that the executive is practically independent of the 
Tegislature, and naturally many of the articles contained in the 
constitutions of the oversea Dominions of the Crown are quite 
unsuited to the conditions existing here. But from these con- 
stitutions valuable examples may be derived, and especially from 
the fact that in every one of them what may be called the 
higher attributes of sovereignty reside in the central authority. 


oaint | 


Insh | Inthe case of Ireland that precedent should he strictly followed. 
worl; | The Imperial Parliament should retain everything connected with 
wal, | war and peace, army and navy; treaties, including those affect- 
ant, | ing commerce; customs and excise; currency; copyright and 
me, \ patents ; post office and telegraphs; lighthouses and maritime 
tle? | matters; and, copying the model of the British North America 
sml | Act, all matters not scheduled as transferred to the Irish Parlia- 
nel } ment. It would be its duty to protect all citizens through the 
nil J a of an Imperial High Court from unjust or discriminating 
T | ĉgislation. The Irish Parliament should be enabled to legislate 


for the peace, ord fey o 

, er, and d V t of Ireland. Tis 
ma | 1s ets shou) sea good government o relan 
ll wo 


2 Á ude such matters as direct taxation, duties on 
mps, licences, 


e. etc., borrowing money on its own credit, 
i m nS! . 5 Ep & 
I a stration of justice, the administration of grants for 


rol m : 

i i e te ge Toads, harbours, and matters of a similar kind; 
mat | being ee at Servants (the rights of existing civil servants 
omit A tories, ee ); hospitals, asylums, charities, prisons, reforma- 
parlit tised by E oly all the powers, duties, and functions exer- 
tut teraf, D8 departments and boards with certain exceptions 


thts recite a ned. The statute should include a Bill of 
Mith img that no person can be deprived of life or liberty 
cess of law, or of property without just compensa- 
Tacts may not be violated; that taxation shall be: 
> that freedom of speech, of the press, and of 
8 shall not be unduly interfered with; and that 


“au cont 
li minate 
© meetin 
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no prohibition or restriction shall be impos a a | 
religious worship. ed upon any 
Zducation should of course be under 
liament, but the transfer of it in its pr 
would not be fair. Education is in an almost ince ee 
Concurrent legislation would, I think, be nean sonal t 
Full control over agrarian matters cannot bat 
the Irish Parliament until the transfer of la 
plished. Until then the Land Commissio 
sioners, the Land Judges’ Court must be retained by th 
Parliament. Expenses should be an Imperial one ve Tape a 
Land purchase must be completed, and speedily. i 
a large use of Imperial credit and a small actual cham 
Imperial Exchequer. But beyond that no loss could be incurs 
y the Imperi | 


control of Q 
esent inch 


handeg 
nd has been o 


Gora 
aceng, | 
n, Estates Com i i 


requis | 
charge on thy | 
The main revenue of Ireland would be collected b 
Parliament, and the interest and sinking fund on advances {or cE 
land purchase would be the first charge upon it. The comple. | 
tion of land purchase and consequent closing of the Land (on. | 
mission would mean a saving of some half a million a yearty | 
the Imperial Treasury. i | 
The Irish Parliament should consist of two Houses. 1 
That the general tone of a popularly elected Irish Housed | 
Commons would be conservative in the broader sense is quilè 
certain. It would break up into numerous parties, and the larg l 
class of agricultural freeholders would in alliance with othe | 
stable elements create a powerful body opposed to wasteful a \ 
penditure and wild cat legislation, in favour of law, T A 
the peaceable development of the country. But alinor A 
the case, a strong second Chamber is desirable to eae | 
confidence. Numerically the Upper House £ oe pa 
swamped by the Lower. Be a in E 
ana obstinate conflict of opinion A pe i | 
between an Upper House, however constitute ie dealing wi 
House of a conservative complexion, provision A i 
deadlocks should be made. To return to the in 
alluded to. In the United States the two ee deadlo®. 
co-equal and co-ordinate. In the case of se inted 
small committee representative of both ropristin 
Canada all Bills imposing taxation OF ss nomine“ 
originate in the Lower House. The Sena canno 
—can reject, but by constitutional usage aling wit 
Bills. No statutory provision exists for as a by 
As an ultimate resort they can only be See adi 
the Crown to the Governor-General to an by the P 
Tn Australia the Senate is elected direc y : 
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£- 


money and appropriation Bills must originate in 


All 


8 House. ‘Ihe Senate can reject them, and though it 
4 a d them it can refer them back to the Lower House 
oy t amen ndments. In the event of obstinate disagreerment 
t ing Poh Houses may be resorted to. If after an 
e f tio y deadlock continues it is solved by an absolute 
j | both Houses sitting together. . In South Africa if the 
a T ts a Bill, or passes it with amendments which the 
A A enbiy reject, and if the Bill is sent up again in 
on ose © gsion and is again rejected or sent down with amend- 
me | 2° pe Pn the Lower House will not agree, the Governor- 
eth) | ments 1 can then convene a joint sitting of the two Houses. 
ee ibe Bill rejected is a money Bill a joint sitting is resorted 
utes f oes the session of its rejection. A deadlock is dealt with 
nthe | : ; majority of the members of both Houses sitting together. 
ined, In Ireland all money Bills would of course originate in the House 
peral | of Commons. The Senate might have power to reject or to refer 
I hack such Bills. In other legislation it should be able to amend 
e f ondreject. A deadlock should be dealt with by conference, and 
m- 


ii that failed the question should be decided in a joint session. 
Finance is too technical and complicated to be dealt with 

except in the most general terms. Whether there really is a 

deficit on the Irish account I cannot here discuss; for the sake 


ee of the argument I assume that it would be necessary to subsidise 
S Ireland for a time. Some difficulty has been experienced in 


Canada in granting subsidies. But the cases are very different. 
\ InCanada nine provinces, possessing no special individual claims, 
à teceive subsidies. There is but one Ireland and she has a special 
| claim. Considerable capital outlay is necessary to make Ireland 
4 profitable partner. Until accumulated wealth increases, the 
revenue derived from sources other than customs and excise must 
7 be small. No large economies in administration are at present 
ec: No alterations in the Civil Service, either in respect 
f Eor or salaries, can be made for many years. Expendi- 
aided Treland’s means has been forced upon her and cannot 
Sakon ; - It would be very false economy to cut Trish adminis- 
vil pa ae to the lowest possible point of expenditure. It 
j Telang. a e not only just but generous, for the prosperity of 
“Ueland ee be a negligible quantity to Great Britain. 
contribute a es trusted, and can with confidence be trusted, to 
ane p y to common expenditure when her means permit. 
thing of a at stress upon the functions of a High Court, some- 
Tt must Bee of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

; that our a be evident to all except a few dreamy reactionists 
y Whole system of government demands remodelling. 
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LAY LY, CEN TY 
ky 
Bither we must become in fact, and ; 
‘ i : eS not Pal, if 
Empire, or we must be false to our m a in x] 
of a third or fourth class Power and e and sink Ot a t 


social and economic consequences of eae all thi, | i 
burden is becoming too heavy for ys to ae g 
and speech precede action, and if the he alone. N 1 
Empire is to be utilised the voice of ite nual streng ep 
questions must be made audible. 


; t "ey, 
quately with the great questions that B ia one 
elore it 


KEHOE from us BSR of wrangling over the ae 
that now distract its attention and occupy its tim 

is to become a source of strength instead of weakness 
of the Irish political question must be made. Tf dace etilene f 
is to be restored the House of Lords must e wa 
For the accomplishment of these great constitutional ar | 
written constitutions are necessary. The inevitable Glin \ 
a written constitution or of written constitutions is a Be 
interpreting court. It is better to adapt than to creste, nl | 
fortunately we possess in the Judicial Committee of the Pin | 
Souncil a body admirably constituted to discharge such function, i 
It is the supreme court of the oversea Empire which har | 
appeals from the Colonial and Indian Courts. Its membes | 
include the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of the Council, 
former Lord Presidents, and such other members of the Pay | 
Council as shall from time to time hold or have held ‘hig io 
judicial office’ within the meaning of the Appellant Act of 18h 
and 1887. The Dominions, the self-governing Colonies and Jal r 
are represented upon it. This body is the Imperial ua | 
although at present appeals from England, ee ae | 
Ireland still go to the House of Lords. _ The ptd 
Committee, consisting as it does not of polit tel 
lawyers who by merit have won their way to | toe! | 


political institutions in the United Kingdom ? 
become the supreme court of all the British an 
as it is at present for the Dominions ove F 
Council is the appropriate channel for reaching i 
upon the interpretation of constitutional 4° we 
law. : 
In a letter which I addressed to The Te 
October last I referred to the necessity of © 
Court if we are ever to have a federal systemi: s to JB si 
The Imperial Parliament would retain all its e martesa 
and repeal. The High Court would be suprem? E 


mes 0 
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of the statute creating an Irish Parliament. It 
It would decide (I am confining myself to Ireland) 
id si in i on all questions arising out of the interpretation of the 
ppe? ie Irish Parliament. It would act as an appellant court 
heard in local or Imperial courts in Ireland. It would 
itizens and would be represented in Ireland by a 
Its orders would be enforced by its own officers. 


n 
Act C0 jmilar cases 
tly u on all c 


To fulfil these duties some alterations and development of the 
oi : 


+ tion and functions of the Judicial Committee would be 
consti . put, judging by a most illuminating speech lately 
pecessary » y Lord Haldane, no insuperable difficulty need be 


ivered b ae 
avert Speaking of our constitutional embarrassments and the 


pa House of Lords as a court of appeal he said: 


functions of the 


link of the Empire, which the judicial functions of the King 
in his Council represented, would be further developed, and all appeals, 
in e from countries forming part of the King’s dominions outside these 
ie or from these islands themselves, would be to the King in Council 
Fer o E been proposed with Irish Bills in the Home Rule Bill. That 
t involve a certain change. The work would be far too great for 
the Judicial Committee as it was at present constituted. But, as a matter 
of fact, the change would be one of form rather than of substance. p 

The Imperial Privy Council was a real Imperial body. It had no 
lcal habitation, and, if it could sit in more divisions than one, then he 
saw a ready solution of problems which had been vexing the minds from 
time to time of a good many statesmen. . . . They had got here a most valu- 
able instrument to hand which, if a clear policy was kept in view and 
very little development was made, would solve all these problems and 
give the greatest tribunal, and also one of the greatest unifying influences 
inholding the Empire together, which it was possible to conceive. 


The great 


In the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, strengthened 
| to meet the new conditions which a federal system would create, 
1 Bye an ideal body, free from racial, religious, or political 
7 | an 2 The right of appeal to such an Imperial High Court 
4 sibotainate complete safeguard against any infringement by a 
Pte ieee lament of its statutory rights, and would pro- 
i injustice les or individuals against legislative or administrative 
ding al scheme such as I have sketched out would in 
men of al] aoa be satisfactory to reasonable and moderate 
“ditions rea, e four provinces of Ireland, and under normal 
Ut the ee and moderate men are in a great majority. 
ot norma] stances are not ordinary and the conditions are 
titi - Additional safeguards may be required. Two quite 
S of thought have unfortunately divided Ireland of 


met phase 


Trelan, ae 5 the national creed that all Trishmen are for all 
al a go Deland is for all Irishmen. This belief was 
SW Years ago, but is now openly maintained only 
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TURy 
by the unofficial section of the Nation 
the sectional creed held by 4 e off 
Nationalist Party since their fata] ca et ing 
Order of Hibernians. The Ancient ie by t 
in Ireland is a somewhat Bacrile i $ 
Tammany Hall. Its objects are the ei a imita S 
the same. To disguise aims not naturally A its metha A 
of Ireland it has laboured to reanimate the ae 


: aa d w 
animosities, and has succeeded in bib bones of Na 
bigotry and intolerance of the North. i a f | 
embers of religious antagonism with disastrous Ts ekinda 


the prospects of Home Rule. If the sole enq an td i 
Nationalist Party had been to throw difficulties ane tia 
Home Rule they could not have devised a better ‘i os 4 
than the Ancient Order of Hibernians. , Those ee 
retain the ancient instrument of ascendency, 
who know that now, as in the past, it can 


invented anything more suitable for their purpose than te | 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. That an organisation of thi f 
character could dominate an Irish Parliament for any lenih | 
of time I do not for a moment believe, but that is besi 1 
the question; so are the recent utterances of the leds } 
of the official wing in favour of fair play, conciliatim 
and peace. ‘Their return to orthodoxy is most welom, 
but it comes somewhat late. The mischief tas ben 
done. The fact remains that a secret society to which m 4 
testant can belong has for years dictated the policy mE | 
Nationalist Party, and has openly declared and me i i 
all Irishmen who are not its members are is ee iat | 
mission is to destroy its enemies, that it 15 top oop a ji 

the top dog belong the spoils. In those circumst that he 


; jeve ; 
not strange that Ulster Protestants should ee dete 


powers of an Trish Parliament would be F foma polities E q 


and that in administration they would suffe 
religious boycott. iding SI 
To allay these fears many proposals for any oe 
safeguards for minorities have been suggested 
may be made. They are all in the EE o 
overcome difficulties inherent in the Bill 
They may be necessary, but that cannot 
the structural defects of the Bill have yee : 
The exclusion of Ulster or of any por 'pether pom 
by granting local option to counties m gister m0 
temporary, is impossible. On the 801 Set 
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‘<hmen in history and legend is enshrined. In many 
go ae ish Province in Ireland. N 
deat Ulster is the most Iris rovince in Ireland. No 
respe? i for separate treatment in racial distinction or economic 
ni an possibly be found. Contracting-out of any kind 
antag the mere device to gain temporary relief of men who 

$ ourage to attack the root of the difficulty, which is to 
jack HRA Te imperfections in the structure and character of 

; Excision would be fatal for many reasons. On 
rmanent settlement of the Irish political ques- 
Meee oasible. If devolution on a larger scale is to be adopted 
(os 3 k applied only to the natural units constituting the 
it oa Kingdom—Ireland, Scotland, England and possibly 
Oe - If the Empire is ever to be consolidated it can only be 
eh the medium of some body emanating from the Central 
Ee amet of a federally United Kingdom, the Parliaments of 
federally united states and provinces of Canada, Australia and 
“South Africa, and of New Zealand. Why should the solution of 
these great sae oa Z ee be estopped by the 
iamemberment of ireland: surely before resorting to so 
ae an expedient for dealing with objections raised against 
the Bill, common sense dictates an honest effort to meet those 
objections by recasting the Biil. 

It is evident by Lord Lansdowne’s speech on the 19th of 
| November that though the exclusion of Ulster does not attract 
} _ him he thinks it probable that discussion of that proposal would 
lead to such a revision of the Bill as would render it more applic- 
able to other parts of the United Kingdom and more tolerable 
to Unionists. Not very long ago he, in the House of Lords, 
declared that he was ready to give his earnest attention to any 
federal scheme and anxious to find a solution of our difficulties 
ae I think he would find that revision in the direction of 
ee would secure all the advantages he looks for in re- 
A eae ae nee one ae ee of e= 
, rey, and many others admirably adapte 
eme e Priene to form a sound opinion, have advocated 
fa ae at Manchester, Mr. Winston Churchill hoped that 
BD reached ui and good sense an enduring settlement might be 
Ee and declared that no solution would be ruled out by 
: ena) aent, provided it was compatible with the funda- 
tesponsible tony of an Trish Parliament and an executive 
Mr, Asquith 1 and was not destructive to the unity of Treland. 
hag always lo i ile recognising the priority of Ireland’s claim, 
a Comprehensive Sra it as the first step in a larger and more 
ls ae LOY: Mr. Bonar Law will carefully consider 
with a real desire to find a solution. Mr. Redmond 
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emphatically protests against the exclusi 
their British citizenship. Sour any Iri 
If these statesmen are not, to use Shuey m 
through their hats; if they are in anne Vulgar ex 
` Tne 


DPEN . 4 i te 
be at such a crisis, is it not obvious ioe Surely gl 
achieved only by substituting a sch ae their opip 8 


) em 0 Act, t { $ 
somewhat chaotic provisions of the ore AA at Ine Pal 4 
nb Bill? me i 


of Ulster or of counties and cities ; a E 

confusion in administration a ina eae cae | 
manent or temporary it would be merely A ether it a Í 
postpone a difficulty that sooner or later ‘would Moe dei i 
Jt would inevitably prove destructive of on have to va | 
Churchill ’s fundamental principles, the oni $ Mr, Wiw 
the real reasonable objections entertained by Oud Treen, 1 
in the Bill. The Bill is inapplicable to a 


= the ot 
United Kingdom. The exclusion of Ulete 


that defect, and until it is remedied Mr. Asquith’s aa i 
lon of 1 


Home Rule as a step towards a larger policy is falsified Mh ) 
Bonar Law’s desire to find a solution can never be eral i 
dismembering Ireland, for a real abiding solution can onl i | , 
found in a measure satisfactory to all moderate and a 
men. Vivisection will not relieve Mr. Redmond of his bone | 
at the idea of loss of British citizenship, for under a Bill thd 
tends inevitably to separation British citizenship, except ina 
absolutely nominal sense, would be lost. l 
Federalism offers the best, perhaps the only, means of recon: 
ciling differences in Ireland, and of fulfilling the desires of th 
eminent statesmen from whose words I have quoted. And why 
should not that principle be adopted? Are the vital interests oi à 
the community to be imperilled by the reluctance of eha | 
to acknowledge natural mistakes? The leaders of the ee | 
Party were mistaken in the means they adopted to sea” is a 
Rule. They declared that the people of Great pritam PA 
favourably disposed towards Home Rule. They 
their own words, but they were right, for the at 
Britain would have backed a Bill satisfactory a the 0 
Ireland. The House of Lords was, they ee is noe 
obstacle to Home Rule. ‘They know now tae yop | ! 
House of Lords, but the minority in Ulster onid a orf dy 
isers in Great Britain that stand in the wey econ hat OO 
to secure by force and by suspending the Coria good will: i 
could have obtained constitutionally and throvs mistake? 
they not the courage to acknowledge thes esista nte T 
i J . -nored the oauan 
Government underestimated and 1gmor jnorlty 
would be offered to their Bill. A strong baat ai 
cannot be coerced so long as a majority 10 “© BS 


people a 


i 


BLS 
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f it, a strong minority in Great Britain sym pathises 
the Jeast © When that sympathy is withdrawn the minority 
jth them. n be coerced, but the necessity for coercion would 
a Jreland Ta That sympathy is founded on the conviction 
longe” E i in Ireland are justified in their resist- 
; the ie main principle of the Bill as it now stands. 
to a the dignity of a Government to admit that circum- 
Js it bene? J arisen which they did not contemplate? Is it not 
stances ae to recast an objectionable Bill and make a clean, 
a ate settlement rather than preclude a final settlement 
cee ae no the fatal expedient of removing from the provisions 
by Bees ikose who most strenuously object? 
of os are face to face with a situation of extreme gravity. 
The Parliament Act has rebounded against its authors and 
Ministers themselves, and the more thoughtful of their sup- 
porters realise the difficulties resulting from that measure. He 
would be a prophetic soul indeed who could accurately foretell 
ihe trend of future events, but two things are certain. A settle- 
ment by consent must be arrived at before the Bill as it stands 
becomes law, and it should be arrived at before a General 
Election takes place. A settlement by consent is difficult of 
achievement now, and it requires no arguments to prove how 
immeasurably the difficulty would be increased under the con- 
sequences of forcing the present measure upon the Statute Book. 
The danger inherent in a General Election is that its result will 
be taken to mean either a mandate for an unworkable Bill or 
a decision against Home Rule of any kind. No rational objec- 
tion can be raised against submitting as a single issue any Home 
w | Rule Bill to the judgment of the electorate, but it should fulfil 
nalii | the following requirements. It should be as far as possible 
| pecan to all Ireland; it should be applicable in principle 
a | a any larger system of devolution ; it should be consonant with 
oe p ome of Imperial Federation. Itis, I submit, only under 
CN on federal lines that these conditions can be fulfilled. 
wut that even if federation be substituted for separation 
7} be ica; punciple of the Bill, exceptional means may have to 
| Populatiog T eee the fears entertained by the Protestant 
} ction of wh; ee There can be no objection to the intro- 
| atever additional safeguards they deem necessary. 
| 5 ie In those circumstances, be but temporary ex- 
1 tictiong af en very short time all such safeguards and 
ltmber. nd reservations would be jettisoned as useless 
mpe ; Set 
a! f The ae for a Solution on federal lines but I do not dogmatise. 
g dtom Pnn sh 


| ould be discussed in conference. The futility of 
o LX & & settlement on 


party lines has been demonstrated. 
=No. 449 3 
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If agreement is fo be achieved it ca 
Prime Minister’s desire to lift the 
of British party politics. A confer 
is necessary. It remains with par er tho 
the settlement of great constitutio AE to sa 

future of the United Kingdom and a 
feelings should stand in the way and w whether pa 


party “advantages should not be tempori laia “ie 
ide, A 


Only be 
question ae 
ence un 
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d ivan the King stood aghast for a moment at the violence of 

$ tempest which he had raised.’ These are the words in 
| the h Macaulay describes the position and feelings of James 

4 econ after he had put forth, on the 27th of April 1688, 

hig second Declaration of Indulgence ; had then, by an Order in 
| Comcil, commanded it to be read on two successive Sundays at 
| the time of Divine Service by the officiating ministers of all the 
3 churches and chapels of the kingdom; had been met by the 
| petition of Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, and six 
| bishops, respectfully declaring that the sovereign was not con- 
pa stitutionally competent in the matter and that the Declaration 
was therefore illegal; and, finally, had witnessed an almost 

tnanimous refusal on the part of Anglican and Protestant dissent- 
} ig ministers, backed by their congregations, to obey his 
į command and read the Declaration. 

For the word ‘ King’ substitute ‘ Government’ in the historic 
sentence above quoted and we have a fairly accurate description 
of the position and feelings, so far as we can diagnose them by 
| eo manifestations, of the present Coalition Government as 
1 a i being gradually forced to realise the sincerity, the depth, 
= $ intensity of the Ulster Covenanters’ opposition to the 
j ia N Bill. They may well stand aghast at the 
Fi ES ve eee which they have raised.’ While nothing 

FD viet i ae Kable than the present restraint of Ulster under 
F yal, a E ees an unconstitutional and intolerable be- 
7 over gp a a lster organisation and solemn Covenant, backed 
i > armed men and substantial money guarantees, 


tte, in t ak 
3 heir issues and possibilities, a threatened tempest of 


“lence aca: - 
Th TENN constitutional wrong. 


oe or remote possibility of civil war in the United 

: ee to us all in these civilised days of the 

8808 loving ury, in _this money-seeking, vote-catching, 

Aang, and beeen roel) financial age of marvellous luxury, 

Dot sym T that we can, on reflexion, understand, if 

pathise with, the apparent slowness of the Coalition 
1143 aoe 
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Ministry to grasp the realities of the Ul 
the dangerous nature of the rocks ahead 
It is clear that the Government iaia i 
appreciate the situation. Lord Lorebury’ length tinh} 
suggesting a conference; the multitude of ta aon 
counsellors that this letter has calleq forth verg Couns 
nature of recent speeches of various Ministers o Contrai 
a federal system, some a temporary exclusion , n © adi | 
scheme of devolution, some an uncompromisin 0 Vitte sa | 
Bill; the enigmatical pronouncement at Ia dyben eng | 
Minister himself, inviting an informal interpa elt 
between party leaders, on the one hand, w s 
to enforce, if necessary, the principle of the Bill on th | 

T indi ; Ne other f 
all these occurrences tend to indicate a certain perturb he 
Cabinet mind and conflict of Cabinet opinion, The pil 


1 
| 


extract from the communication of the Dublin correspondent | 


The Times on the Ulster situation, appearing in that peta 
the 8th of November, is illuminating and worthy of reproduc: [ 


ster m 
Over, 
of the Hote Ory, 


hil oe of Vk F 
VC pledging hiny | 


Dublin, November 7, | 
I have trustworthy information to the effect that the Governmats i 
seriously alarmed by recent developments in Ulster. . . . The factis thi | 
the Government has only just begun to appreciate the immense difialy | 
and danger of its task. ss 
. . . Dublin Castle has been very badly informed concerning afaisit fi 
Ulster. Mr. Birrell has never followed the example of former Chel i 
Secretaries. He does not keep in personal touch with the chiles almi ‘| 
tration throughout the country. He relies almost wholly upon aa | 
of two or three leading officials at Dublin Castle. The Wee Fi 
during the last few months the Castle has not been in ne a) 
those officials in Ulster who could have kept it well in ey 
Executive chose to ignore the fact of Ulster’s spirit and nae are gdi | 
it forced itself on their attention. Now the Castle E no dent | 
disconcerted. Their reports from the North leave t ae on her 12 
Ulster can and will fight if the Home Rule Bill 1s na Belfast hes K Y 
able to state that the great meeting of business i, situation. | 
foundly affected the Castle’s views about the w oe è 


It is believed here that the Cabinet’s go ‘leading cha! ii f 
gravity of the situation in Ulster was due to at ohi, 
official reports from Ireland or to the absence a a 
the facts are at last appreciated, with the nae out of t e Wa: 
of belated proposals for getting the Ulster Ob a very Be 
that the chiefs of the Irish Administration are ae more SO i 
of mind. Not only is the Ulster difficulty oe ananeial ‘ 
day, but minute and expert examination of t ae Dep 
Rule Bill has aroused the gravest doubts. Y a J have 2o ple 
examining the Bill on their own account, financially hos 
high official who will assert that the Bill is omy View S. gis 
Well-informed persons here take 4 very a in 
They hold that while the Government F the Nation: 
Asquith’s public and personal relations wi AEA i 
intimate that he is bound to fulfil his © 
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compromise can be devised which will be acceptable to 
Election seems to be the only way of escape, and some 
f circumstances must provide the Government with a 
General Election. The only Irishmen who await 


oq that any 
pieved IN General 
Piste ances or Set © 


jrou for a ae = 
ge able o ae cheerfulness or confidence are the Unionists of North- 


i "opments vaN 
as Ulster: 
ulay still writing of James the Secona, continues: 
Maca he next to take? He must either advance or 


) was : ; j 
‘What A it was impossible to advance without peril, or to 


recede ; odi humiliation.’ Historical precedent is always in- 
AM and instructive, and again the analogy appears to be 
(7 JHO 

A all know what happened to King James the Second. 
This egotistical, tyrannical, and narrow-minded monarch— 
probably demoralised and over-confident after the successful 
suppression of the Monmouth Rebellion ; sated as he was with the 


‘ta | nouinary and ghastly vengeance of the Bloody Assize under 
uci: his obedient tool Jeffreys ; accustomed to get his way in all things 
ber 7 either by force or bribery—was quite unable to change his ground 
mais} and accept the wise advice of Sunderland. ‘The most prudent 
a and the most dignified course that a series of errors had left 


open to the Government ’ was rejected, the seven prelates were 
criminally indicted ; the “ most memorable state trial recorded in 
the British annals’ took place, and resulted in the acquittal of 
the Bishops and the defeat of the King. So continued a series 
of events which, in the end, cost James the Second his throne 


affairs i | 


ig. this 

fae and ended the Stuart dynasty. 

i œ ‘What step is the Government next to take?’ At the 
ae | moment of writing this appears to be the position at which this 
omy | Cutty has arrived, the question which all thinking men are 


| aT in all seriousness asking themselves. Is the policy of a 
i ae in the shape of some dignified and conciliatory line 
ne ve be adopted, or are the brutal and uncompromising 
ods of a Jeffreys to be adhered to? The Prime Minister 


and hi ; 2 : ‘ 
id his Cabinet cannot well ‘ advance without peril,’ or “recede 


I wi Sitter 7 ; g 
wd Map, o miliation. Apart from all partisan considerations, 
 vithdr ould be, one would think, some more or less dignified 


q idly hoo possible for the Coalition Government from what is 
adine “ata particularly in view of the Linlithgow and 
| ‘ible ates results, an untenable position. ‘The only pos- 
| TWomise satin Te pcem to be either a General Election, com- 
1 Propose sh ster, if compromise be possible, or—civil war. 

Of the cant Shortly to consider, from these points of view, some 

a tons and possibilities of the situation. 
between ieee : analogy that I have endeavoured to draw 
Position of James the Second in 1688 and that of 
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the Coalition Government in 1913 é 

that it is as well to emphasise, Wea 18 on 

tolerance and equality undreamt of a live in 


a = 
Se" BE Se 


The cry of ‘ No Popery,’ and all that it ist st three og 
century, has largely lost its significan Pited in the 
partic , em 
of the North and the agricultural conned po j Ustri 
been slow to realise the feelings of PEN of So 
5 Ca estant U 
Dublin. This partly because the days pee Parlina, 
any religious ascendency have passed a religious teats n 
in this active industrial and commercia] age, with if | 
. "pe of : ' | 
more material political questions, and mesa other a J 
social reform, have, until lately when Ulster forced fe q 
h . $ Ta Era 3 e situation | 
eld the field. Also for a century in Ireland, since the a 1 
extent and of a kind unknown in Great Britain or sina | 
the Empire, have been controlled and held in check, so fry | 
and supreme Imperial legislature at Westminster. 
But the principle of the Home Rule Bill entirely alters tis | 
situation. The history and traditions of Protestant Ulsteral | 
this history and these traditions have produced, have tote | 
understood and seriously reckoned with when, as these ma \ 
believe, all that for them makes life worth living, and that thy | 
the sole control of its Executive, and the cry of ‘No Poper | 
once becomes a living reality to Protestant Ulster. re | 
a , f tyranny l | 
James the Second pursued a long career 0 ` 
‘Jed in 
of the Jesuitical faction he even attempted, anf pee a 
attempt, to play off the Protestant Dipaenigin vouringt I 
iy, OF 
Romanise Magdalen College at Oxford, and subse nat 
have seen, in his prosecution of the Bishops: lic Ppress 10 
remarkable in that age, when there was no pu we 
tion could not compare with those of ioe Chu 
of public opinion of all classes when the ®Fo . § 
thought to be seriously attacked. The 
. | sit of BOE 
that which he had anticipated. The a a tu 
sturdy spirit which no King of the on swelled 


stituencies of Great Britain, a 
: otla 
threatened with the domination of a 
way; and als beg 
and increase of education and means 
d 
Union, the strong religious differences which there exist 
political action is concerned, by the impartial hand "IN 
all that they imply, the temper and character of the men tht | 
hold most dear, is threatened. Given an Irish Parliament wi j 
. . . . < i ewi | 
Injustice with some success and impunity. Under the inf 
7 : far in ended 
Anglican Church. But he began to go too ta 
. * n k 
speaking of and the means of public knowledge ^ the 
v t directly th 3 
writes Macaulay, ‘produced an effec 
: t derstan 
be taught by experience to un 
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a ” a ininstice.’ No one in these days wishes to appeal 
oainst ioyjuF 3 valve 7 z y 
strong Fo" tuate religious differences, but it is sim ply impossible 
or ee fact that Protestant Ulster’s opposition to the 
io ignore : eae Rule is mainly based on religious difference ; 
pi ciple © ‘rit of this opposition, uniting as it does the farmers, 
ihat the SP! men, and the industrial workers of Belfast and the 
the D ern counties, cuts deeper than any mere partisan 
four a a just as ‘sturdy’ as the spirit which King James 
feeling, e 1688, and which eventually drove him from his 
provoke Jt was this spirit that Mr. Bonar Law recognised at 
ast great meeting in Belfast, where, as he has graphically 
told us, he met the soul of a people, and which made an indelible 
impression On his mind. j> derlyi t 
Apart from this most important underlying eature of the 
Home Rule problem, its political aspect is, for many of us, full 
of the gravest difficulties. Lord Loreburn has suggested a con- 
ference and an attempt at settlement by consent. Lord 
MacDonnell, a high Radical authority, has drawn up an elaborate 
devolution scheme. Coming from such quarters, the suggestions 
in themselves argue a most lively apprehension in the minds of 
their respective authors of the pressing dangers of the Bill as 
it stands. z 
But is settlement by consent possible without sacrifice of 
principle? And how can two parties confer where a vital differ- 
ence of principle exists? Writing as one of those who sat in the 
House of Commons through the Home Rule controversies of 
1886 and of 1893, it is difficult to refrain from the very obvious 
i criticism that, were settlement by consent possible, the question 
| irish Home Rule should long since have been solved. Public 
| Memory, we are always told, is short; but no one who listened 
a : the debates on Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1886, 
ee which, being rejected by a majority of thirty in 
3 ae House of Commons, rent his party in twain and rele- 
a ae remnant to the cold shades of Opposition for the next 
| ir. Ge a again to the debates and public controversy on. 
BE Sesion are s second Home Rule Bill of 1893, during a 
a Ei. TR lasted for fifteen months, can ever forget or fail 
A o opinion S pee y irreconcilable nature of this vital conflict 
- dlosurea cee oF principle. The second Bill was gagged and 
+ ting so ae i the House of Commons, at one moment engen- 
“fights aaa heat that blows were actually struck and a ‘free 
nally rej PE; was thrown out by the House of Lords; and 
Whe oie by the country in the General Election of 1895, 
bya majonit lonist Party were returned to the House of Commons 
ihe election k f over one hundred, and remained in office, througb 
ot 1900, for the next ten years. All this, we may be 
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told, is ancient history. But it is hj 
impress on the minds of a te 
press on the minds of all wh 
it; and it is, or ought to be, so 
crisis. Why did the present Coalitie a 
selves to Home Rule in face ae Covernmen O j 
impelled to ask. The franchise had A | 
1885, and the democratic constituencies ot ely exten GE 
pronounced in no uncertain voice against t} Great Brita a 
both in 1886 and 1895. Tt was res mugio ome of yet | 
debates in both Houses of Parliament ir mai alter pp f 
Press and on the platform almost aqd raga in the 
ae useam, duri 
of which every aspect and detail of the measa ue thec | 
were fully ventilated in every part of the Unit e Dring | 
principle or measure could possibly have ae Kington, \ q 
more prolonged trial at the bar of public opinio a a fatter y | 
more decisively condemned by the popular Dr He have bey i 

Ulster in 1886 and in 1893 stood exactly wie 1 
now. She has never receded one inch from her E E a H 
attitude of hostility to the establishment of an Trish Parin i 
with executive control, on College Green; this being ted | 
principle of Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, as also the mast to which | 
Mr. Asquith nailed his colours at Ladybank the other day. ‘The q 
only difference in Ulster’s constitutional position—and it isa | 
far-reaching one—is that, whereas in 1886 and 1893 the Constitu: | 
tion was unimpaired, and the House of Lords still remainels | 
a guarantee that the constituencies would be consulted, nom, m f 
1918, this estate of the realm has been for the time bem \ 
destroyed by the Parliament Act, and the House of Commo’ | 
whether it really represents the nation or not, remains omii | 
tent and supreme. Hence the action of Ulster in organiste J 
her forces to resist being driven out of the Union by 4 an | 
majority in the House of Commons that does not oe H 
represent the true feeling of the country. In these ol ai 
it may be difficult for the historian of the future r a 
justify the present exhumation of the twice ae ise ste 
Home Rule, at all events on any broad grounds o "® 
manship or Imperial necessity. 

The policy of repeal is in no sense 2 Y te 
dependent on conditions that may change 12 oie 
so of a nation’s life. The main arguments ™ 
Bills of 1886 and 1893 are equally sound Rie he sp% 
fact they are even stronger, for Ireland h ! 
of the Imperial Parliament during the past ae 
particularly in respect of land tenure ant 
years ago Mr. Gladstone was presented W? 
ancient city of Aberdeen. In his speech 


Y that le 


t, Or rae 
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d the principle of Home Rule in the following oft- 
e 


: cole and uncompromising language : 
>; ; quote znited Kingdom, which we have endeavoured to make a United 
ta f This Ha heart as well as in law, we pas will he Se 
ate Kingdom And although, as human beings, he issues o great events are 
taf gingdom: ~“ Js, but are directed by a Higher Power, yet we intend and 
eii | wi ur hn k us, both high and low, not those merely who meet within 
i] ty | meal, CAN who crowd the streets of your city, and every city from 
Con J this hall, to the south of this island—we intend that it shall remain a 
ong | On Kingdom. _.. You would expect, when it is said that the Imperial 
mn United tis to be broken up, that at the very least a case should be 
k ( Parliamen ing that there were great subjects of policy and great demands 
“Ol: fF made out Oe welfare of Ireland, which representatives of Ireland had 
nci necessary a. and which the representatives of England, Scotland, and 


united to as 


Wales had united to refuse. There is no such grievance. . . . What are 


equalities of England and Ireland? I declare that I know none, 
heey it Fiat there are certain taxes still remaining which are levied over 
ex im 


Englishmen and Scotchmen and which are not levied over Irishmen, and 
ing 


t likewise that there are certain purposes for which public money is freely 
an and largely given in Ireland and for which it is not given in England or 
Ming Gotland. That seems to me to be a very feeble case indeed for ihe 


meni, 


argument which has been made by means of which, as we are told, the 
' 5 
> vital 


fabric of the united Parliament of this country is to be broken up... . 


Which (an any sensible man, can any rational man, suppose that at this time 
The | of day, in this condition of the world, we are going to disintegrate the 


great capital institutions of this country for the purpose of making ourselves 
tidiculous in the sight of all mankind and crippling any power we may 


possess for bestowing benefits through legislation on the country to which 
we belong ? 


bisa f 
tit: | 
ned a3 | 
D 5 : 
ee His subsequent conversion to the policy of repeal only came 
y about after the General Election of 1885, when he found his 


oe i men. in the House of Commons dependent on the Irish 
a Nationalist vote, which had been nearly doubled in number as 
alin 4} tesult of the Reform Act of that year. Nevertheless his words 
saii | above quoted are still as appropriate and pertinent to the subject 


tane maT 


ain i 
pie af | 
gate f 


were forty years ago. Some of us may even think that 

they are more so. 

i un Partisan explanation of the present revival of Home Rule 
at the opinion of the country on this subject had changed 


ag 
fo Ce by the overwhelming Liberal-Radical majority returned 


ae i ouse of Commons in 1906, followed by the dwindling 
agi Sine a Substantial Coalition majorities of the two General Elec- 
a a this eee Tt is not necessary to labour the party answer 
J at MO of ie eee That the merits of the policy of Home Rule, 
Ss | tad the ill, not then produced, but now before the country, 
a 1 1196 allest practical effect on the General Election results 
ue 3 there ig a o ees in those British constituencies : where 
oY antial Irish Nationalist vote, is pure political 


* Usually calculated to number‘about thirty. 
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romance. Recent speeches þ 
have fully dealt with this De Ten 
the slightest practical electioneering 
“Chinese Slavery,’ ‘ Food-taxation, 
labour questions, and the Trades D; ; p 
general Radical reaction after ten ia Bill, cople E | 
were the chief agencies in producing the ae adminiga | x 
majorities of 1906 and 1910, and that th, ael and Guat | 
cee oe at the merit odlit | 
had little or nothing to do with these re Sof Home pe | 
A 3 results go f e Ri 
democracy is concerned. Let us grant, howey ar ag the Big f 
argument, that the present Coalition Govan ie for the key f ; 
cally at all events, justified in originally inte Were, te f 
of repeal, in spite of the continued suspension of their Dlg J 
the House of Lords, because our present eleka R x u i 
produced, for them, a large majority of over one bond | 
in the House of Commons, and because theoretically ie p i 
knew, or ought to have known if he did not, that ia i 
Rule was an important plank in their platform, a policy to wd q 
they were pledged. Let us also, for the moment, ignore we 
sinister fact, and all the unpleasant inferences to be drawn ftom | 
it, that as parties in the House of Commons now stand, Mr. Jin | 
Redmond, with his obedient phalanx of eighty-four Irish Nation | 
alist votes,? holds the Government in the hollow of his han. | 
and can turn them out of office to-morrow if he chooses todom | 
The Home Rule Bill has now been before the country for sme | 
two years. The British democracy are, let us hope, beginning) | 
understand something of its details and its meaning, and pe \ 
its previous unfortunate history. The Ulster movement, m | 
its grave significance and possible appalling canst a 7 
slowly perhaps, having its due effect on the mind of the T W 
the street. Lord Loreburn, the Sunderland of to-day, $ J 
know, not the only supporter of the Government Ww ee 
the continued justification of the declared Coa i 
in circumstances such as these. From a ES etal gews 
the argument for either compromise or a Genera 4 
irresistible. 
First then as regards comprom 
It may for the moment be assumed | roach UM 
proposes and has already decided to We jt is 
leaders. Before these lines appear 1 Pr lster, eith 
that negotiations on the basis of excluding of the Bill 
manently or temporarily, from the opera i 
going on between party leaders. But g 


2 Tt is true that Mr. W. O’Brien, one of the 
recently stigmatised the Bill as < unworkable, H : 
‘three Irish provinces in a state of bankruptcy, ay doubtless = 
insurrection.” But he and Mr. Tim Healy ye $ 
compatriots if and when the time comes. 


, “XPeriene m st 
Down With th 


b const 
ise or a settlement W cubist i 
nið 
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P al, are not likely to be shouted fror the house-tops 


proceed ed in the market-place. Nor is the result of the last 
or conau > between party leaders a happy augury for the succegs 


onfe negotiations, should they take place. 
f j 


ve already ventured to indicate some of the serious diff- 
Ne t confront a possible settlement by consent: the pre- 
uilties oe of Home Rule Bills, for example; the vital differ- 
ious hiso rates Unionists and Home Rulers: 
e of principle that separates Unionists an ome Rulers; 
G uncompromising attitude of Ulster ; the dependence of the 
the ment on and its contract with Mr. John Redmond and 
T aist vote. And if these in themselves were not 
Pi there is the nature of the Bill itself. Its financial 
clauses are alleged in many responsible quarters to be unwork- 
able. If there be any solid ground whatever for these allegations 
what becomes of the Bill as a practical measure with the rich 
taxable capacity of North-East Ulster eliminated from its scope? 
Condemnation of the Bill on this ground alone is only confirmed 
by the hitherto emphatic refusal of both Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Dillon, to say nothing of Mr. Devlin, to consent to the exclusion 
of Ulster. The latest rumour is that these patriots are going 
to be squared, on this point, at the increased expense of the 
British taxpayer. 
While all would welcome any honourable and lasting settle- 
} ment by consent of the Home Rule question, it is as well to 
į recognise the extreme difficulties of this possible alternative to 
the hitherto declared policy of the Coalition Government. 
Granted that the Cabinet is animated by the best intentions 
and now in the most conciliatory frame of mind, seldom, if 
ever, have British Ministers been faced with a more complicated 
and delicate task than is involved in the adoption and carrying 
through of a settlement by consent, 
one Re apparent alternative to civil war is a General 
| Bieta, Mr. Balfour has suggested a Referendum, than which 
q ity z more direct way of ascertaining the true feeling of the 
O wv. ic, any particular policy it seems hard to find. So far 
ig mee E Sot, however, and the Government are concerned, 
would for re appears to have fallen on deaf ears. Besides, it 
"confession ran In effect, a serious climb down, almost a 
| M. Asquith Pai and therefore a bitter pill to swallow; for 
J asserted that “is all his Ministers have always confidently 
Sut a Gon T had the mandate of the country behind them. 
Dle oro era Election can be taken on many and divers 
o Confined 4° unds ; nor will it necessarily or even probably be 
Therefore is the alternative of a General 
4 Z ae near future and, argumentatively, by the process 
| Word yw ee a not improbable contingency. It may be the 
S shortly will cut the Gordian knot of the present 
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Home Rule crisis, and give to Ministers : Y 
false position the easiest and safest aaa In g ifticuli 
of retreat. A General Election then ma Possibly the 
But it does not necessarily follow that a Cub the (eh 
return of the Coalition Government prc For 
grounds or by whatever electioneering aan Power, 
be obtained, would mean the attempted am lts majority. 
the moral force of a General Election BA of Ulgi 
perbaps, lies the greatest constitutional da nde 


country has been faced possibly since sha With W 4 
Second. As an ardent and firm supporter Beas Jame tl 
e 


encouraged by Linlithgow, a typical Scot 
quite lately would have returned a Unionist to th 
Commons by a majority of about a thousand votes ee | 
for the fifteen hundred or so of Irish Nationalist vole E i 
constituency contains; also by Reading, which did ay the | 
Unionist, the first time for many years, by a record fini j 
majority, I earnestly hope and believe that the next Gen | 
Election, when it comes, will result in a working Unionit | 
majority in the House of Commons. Thus alone can this county | 
be quickly relieved of the hideous nightmare of repeal, dismpia | 
and civil war that now oppresses it, and return to the sane polity | 
of 1886 and 1895 under which Ireland has been prosperous aut 
contented for many years. As an old electioneerer, howe | 
I cannot but be alive to the chances and vagaries of a Geuenl | 
Election, in which, amid a storm of leaflets, posters and platform | 
oratory, issues are confused and results not always te 
Neither time nor space will permit one to deal as a aa 
wished with the present state and the palpable eee, | 
electoral machinery, on the true and correct working 0 “a | 
ane : pee ich that concetti i 
as a reflexion of the popular will, so muc ijl depend: 5 
national welfare, aye, and our national safety, yi tribute) the 
‘parties are now constituted, and constituencies e i | 
danger is that something under three million 12 a e popoli 
provinces of Ireland, or less than one fifteenth oan ration 2 
of the United Kingdom, by virtue of ovel Tan compat 7 
Imperial Parliament, and by the help of KE ats, 24 goet 7 
Great Britain who control about thirty Britia Hous? d0 f 
in still holding the balance of power 10 Bet, continue 
mons, and so forcing a Coalition Govern eople 2 
Rule policy neither approved by the British p 
without civil war, in Ulster. Rule 
If, as many of us believe, the Home aspiration ? + jo 
the outcome of a spontaneous and genuine o ot if ati 
people, has no justification peate ful politics 
to Ireland, but is merely the result o g 


Ne Union, ay | 
ch Radical seat, a | 
Ce 
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Nationalist leaders, then such a position would be not 

Porous but grotesque. A further electoral complication 
jy dane nt existence of various political factions or parties, 
js the ae, disestablishers and the like, each with their 
Jabour, 


Be after all it is a question of arithmetic, first in the ballot 


and then in the division lobbies of the House of Commons, 
pozer policy which for weal or woe shall vitally affect the future 
OU prosperity of our country may be decided. The 
o shall rule. Only numbers count. Each voter is merely 
OR Individuality, stake in the country, trained intellect, 
E iic service, high character, all these count for nothing in the 
ae beyond the extremely low standard of these human attri- 
butes, or some of them, required under a democratic franchise. 
The only possible exceptions to this government by numbers being 
University representation and the plural vote, which may be taken 
as balanced from the Radical point of view by an adventitious 
Trish Nationalist vote in British constituencies. 

We therefore ought to be certain, above all in the decision 
of great national issues, that numbers are rightly tallied, and 
that the arithmetic of the division lobbies correctly represents 
the opinions of a true majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom. 


Let us examine then for a moment our electoral machinery. 


fion | 
eneral 
ionit | 
outy f 
uption | 
palsy 
is and 
wever, | 
ener) 
atom 
e 


shite In round figures 8,000,000 voters return 670 members to the 
of a | House of Commons. This means some eighty-four members 
bic, | ‘© every million voters. Taking the parliamentary register of 
Bo i England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, it will be found that 


While Wales and Scotl 
representation, Treland 
electorate, 


d. 43 | 
te f 
fibre 


and have about their due parliamentary 
has, on this basis of numbers of the 


ee and it is the basis on which we are governed and 
egislated for, 


plato? Sel no less than forty members too many, while 
ip the Str and, the predominant partner, with a population of thirty- 
jot pas lions, has a similar number too few. Granted that 
08 et by counting noses is correct, and that the majority 
{ Com elect and shall rule, it is really difficult to approve of and defend 
p f ral machi 


T nery of this kind ; under which, for example, one 


a f in a in Galway or Clare possesses as much parliamentary 
s i Do Influence as thirty or forty British voters in the 
‘e * 38 that Eng] “Sex or Surrey. One result at the present moment 
£ fic? e a E the predominant partner, with over seven times 
ae Pattners 10n and the electorate of any one of the other national 
jis E » and more than three times the population and electorate 
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of all three combined, to say nothing of 
ponderance of industry, enterprise andi 2 
a clear majority of parliamentary repres 
Coalition Government and all its works E 


x 0! 
policy of Repeal, finds herself outvoted an ing aboy 


COrTeg 


surprising, in these circumstances, + 
sentation Society exists in our midst see i Proportion] pu 
ing in numbers; and that some of our beste ar 
original thinkers condemn in no measured ee 
party system and allege that it is breaking pe 

While it is as well to realise its anomalies « 
of working, our electoral machine is there ; it ig not Ij 
the time being to be altered, though it ig part of th ikely fy 
Coalition policy to do away with the so-ca e dca 
University representation and the plural vote, which are mainly | 
Unionist, while leaving the much more glaring anomal : y 
unequal distribution untouched. In other words, we w | 
mised one man one vote, but not one vote one value, By | 
by means of this machine, sooner or later the United Kingdom | 
will be called upon to decide between continued Union ant | 
Repeal. This at all events is the step that the Government mut } 
one day take, whatever compromise with Ulster may in themem | 
time be suggested or discussed. When that day comes it is mwe | 
than probable that party politicians, from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer downwards, will strenuously endeavour to divert q 
attention and confuse the issue. The wanton and inopportue \ 
initiation, for example, of a partisan ‘land campaign a q 
secret inquiry, and with the Minister for Agriculture oa | 
is clearly a case in point. Nevertheless we may ie inf f 
England to herself be true, in spite of electoral E wn ' 
trial unrest and Coalition tactics, the sturdy spirit 0 ito fo 
of the British Isles that James the Second at le A ‘5 
his undoing over two centuries ago will at ae reject 0 F 
repeat the verdicts of 1886 and 1895, and decis o Kingi 4 
proposed legislative and executive severance 0 4 
with all that it entails. 7 -the men of Ulst 

This spirit is now alive and dominant m ding, } d 

- kat : d understan mg, 

Given the necessary provocation and | «the de 
also animates and should manifest itself m ae 


Great Britain. Lenny geno 


ies and its ned 


| 


4 
’ 


| 
i 
| 
| y 
H 
lled anomalies of | 
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. going into details as to how any Redistribution might 
BERORE 805 h A ppl 2 rae a 
+ should be carried out, I had better once more make it quite 
ie that in writing of Redistribution I mean, and have always 
meant, & Redistribution of Seats that would be carried out before 
any Home Rule Bill does (or does not) become law ; for funda- 
mentally to alter the Constitution of the United Kingdom, chiefly 
by the aid of the grave over-representation of Ireland, and then 
tocarry out a Redistribution, would be the grossest outrage on the 
electorate of the Predominant Partner. 
Tt can never be too strongly emphasised, and fortunately it 
is capable of mathematical proof, that England in this great 
controversy is handicapped to the extent of seventy-six votes 
on a division; and since the ultimate decision of Parliament 
rests not necessarily on argument but on what happens in 
the division lobbies, this point is of the very utmost significance. 
England is entitled, by her population of 34 millions, to 39" more 
4 members than she at present possesses, while the 4,381,951 in 
| Ueland entitle that -country to 65 members, instead of 103, the 
| Present number, or a diminution of 38 seats; and no apologist 
J lor the present arrangement can dispose of the bald fact that 
ee een the two countries—England and Ireland—this is a 
E. pee of seventy-six votes ona division. if Home Rule were 
® x ala ae to England this gross disparity in voting power 
the aoe e n much consequence, but the exact contrary is 
a question. ae and for many reasons is vitally interested in the 
ivan A a therefore cannot afford this voting handicap. 
I Yotes ae ae to assert dogmatically that these seventy-six 
} ofa United = of them be cast in favour of the Unionist policy 
} tion, but it is ngdom and against the Nationalist aim of Separa- 
a quite safe to say that were she given the chance 


| Englang 
o xi, Would certainly, in the vast majority of these extra 


» Tet; a à 
aca e bes armed with a mandate for the mainten- 
taPpened mon. For we can be guided in this by what has 


on : ¢ 
Previous occasions when Home Rule has come 


t One would be taken from Scotland. 


1155 
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definitely before the electors, and oppo 

in arguing that recent appeals Hage a 

posed of 1886 and 1895, unless they ; 

th 


5 etal 


the Irish Secretary, may be searche 
to Home Rule, for which the Government Now go 
a mandate. With such an extremely nebulo 
areas : Bs E US sort f i 
if it can be dignified at all by such a term and Ot mandi f 
as has been shown, so heavily loaded against shea the ts, 
Partner, it must surely be obvious that a reform ie 5 
of Commons, in which England and Ireland would re 
honourable terms of mutual equality, is an essential mae k 
to any great constitutional re-arrangement; indeed it is oie 
the circumstances too strong an expression to assert that foam | 
out Redistribution after instead of before Home Rule Would be 
nothing less than a fraud. 

„ I do not wish to linger unduly on these preliminary obser | 
tions, especially as I was permitted to place this point of var | 
fully before the readers of the Nineteenth Century in ite | 
September issue of last year, but two objections to this deme | 
cratic proposal of giving England fair play are so frequenti 
urged that a few words must be said in reply to each. ; 

First, while admitting that Ireland is over-representel h | 
proportion to England at Westminster, Home Rulers ae TA 
a remedy will be found in the Bill itself, which E ] 
reduce the Irish members to forty-two. To dismember oe 5 
Kingdom, with all that this policy entails, m outs chins i 
electoral anomalies is indeed an heroic policy; and t ie child? g 
who burns his house down to roast his pig 18 z A whe J 
comparison. But it is more than heroic, it is dish E 
would be thought, let us say, of a memi 4 dices le J 

“when accused of winning by means of loa oe: me 2 
‘Yes, I know these dice are loaded, and §} 
advantage, but I do not intend to mas up t 
longer. I just want to increase my winnings ll tho 
pounds, and as soon as I have done e 
away and put myself on an equality wit! 
however, at this stage of the game to play! what ta” mt of 
he se ig jg exactly qs 
coups without them’? And yet this# in ee jt 
ment arc doing when they talk about os 
after they have smashed the Union. 2° 


of the Prime yr: 
: : e Min; 
d n vain for aye 


Ue Eh 
Strangely ais f 
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4 dice they say, until we have forced this great con- 
Joade hange on the Statute Book, and incidentally with 
„jtutional eet assistance paid off our Welsh supporters by 
per Vor HA Established Church, and we will then relieve 
punde PS ihis unfair handicap and give her electoral justice. 
t good enough. The Predominant Partner must have 
nces redressed before she goes into the conference 
o that she may meet all there on fair and equal 
and, unless this is so, any settlement come to by the 
ie f Commons as it is to-day will fail to carry that moral 
Leon on which all democratic legislation must ultimately 
sanci 
i second objection to which I would briefly refer is the 
Ac of Union, an argument which somehow never sounds quite 
| «9 strange when used by the Irish, who are traditionally privi- 
neet | leged to put’ everything topsy-turvy, but which all Englishmen, 


chambers S 


imiu for the sake of the national sense of humour, should be chary 
Dot h of employing. For there seems to be an entire lack of any 
toam | sense of proportion in quoting the Act of Union as an argument 
ould: | against putting English and Irish electors on an equality, 

when those who do so are engaged at the very moment in 
obser’ | an endeavour to tear up this Act. And this, be it observed, not 
of vien | 


even in an open and straightforward manner, but as a sort of 


mi | ‘consequential amendment’ to another Act, which itself owes its 
s dm | position on the Statute Book to a somewhat unsavoury episode 
queni} | in our recent, political history. 


There is of course no reason whatever why the Act of 
Union should not be amended, and a precedent for doing so 
is furnished by the Liberal Party themselves, who disestablished 
the Trish Church, even though the section in the Act dealing 
with the establishment was fundamental, and in this connection 
contained the formidable words ‘ for ever, an obstacle that Mr. 


n | Alidstone simply took in his stride. The only difference seems 

E | 7 y that when it suited the Party convenience of Liberals 

p wi | ee Nonconformist allies to carry their Irish Church 

wi e it was an act of high and noble statesmanship, 

a get wholly ier when another amendment is suggested on the 

m © is Ma o ma of equality and fair play for both 

p | ihe ieee an action is one of unspeakable turpitude. How 

y 0 aal non of party advantage or disadvantage seems entirely 

e er the point of view! 

ie TI 

rove The fy ; 

oe the n first pomt to decide about Redistribution is whether 
stion l 


S to be settled on the basis of electors or of 


| PPUlation, ana 


Vor, LXXIV- No, ra many reasons it will be found T the 
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E o, 
latter is the line on wi -, any refor 3 
there is always somethi» speculative) 3 
the electorate, which very a good deal 
election agents’ zeal, whereas the Const even ; 
guide to the distribution of population S retums 
definite to build on. An acceptance o rovid age 
blocks of population should þe represented h TNciple that at | 
of members of Parliament can surel imilar py, 
simplifies the problem considerably ; 
a million inhabitants, say, in the Nor 
less representation (or more) than 
tion in the East, West, or South. 
As to what should be the numbers in 


e about, 


Pron 
furnish 


y be countes tef 
it is dif oa E 
th of England T +] | 
a similar block of e 


Ph 


course nothing sacred about the present number (670) 
F P a re é , Which 

only dates from the Redistribution carried out about thirty yan 1 
ago, but there is much to be said for leaving things alone ta | 
there are very good reasons for making changes, and the fol. 
ing scheme has therefore been worked out on the suppostin | 
that the total of the House of Commons will stand asitis | 
The next step is to divide the question up into managed 
proportions, and as it is always easier to think in decimls!) 
have adopted what I will call the decimal plan of Redistribution; | 
in other words, that any 10 per cent. of the population cul | 
be allotted 10 per cent. of the seats in the House of Comm \ 
There is nothing magical of course in 10 per cent., for the «m : 
principle would be attained by saying that eight, thirteen; w : 
other percentage should receive an amount of eee 

according to its due proportion. It is merely that a it 
is more readily explained and understood for a groupie | 

; i EUR 

propaganda, and as will be shown later th partiou ; 


: nical po 
happens to be extremely convenient from the geograp | 
of view. 


tion and members. The United Kingdom, 207 
Census, contains 45,221,248 inhabitants, 
figures kindly supplied me by the Presiden hange 
ment Board there appears to be some nae 
` it will be convenient I think to keep to. tents 
the purposes of illustration, since any Sesion of t 
always be made later. Now, since the pop umbet of 


the 10 per cent. plan each unit of 4, 

to its 10 per cent. of members of Fi 

sixty-seven, and really it would be di 
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„ments against this broad principle. A word of caution 
able 278 said here to those who take an active interest in this 
+ subject about approaching the question on the very 
Jines, for they will very soon discover that the moment 
little closer to detail and come into contact with local 
a thousand reasons are advanced why one county, 
s ay Eastsbire, should stick to its present and excessive 

let us i representatives, and in this way retain its advantage 
l pumber pers over under-represented Westshire; nor would the 
| in oN Division of Westshire hesitate to take advantage of 

To southern Division of the same county if it were able to do 
A Tis easier however to get assent to a general proposition, 
F and I think we may assume that there will be little criticism 
Fig any 10 per cent. block (i.e. four and a half millions) being 
allotted a 10 per cent. share of the House of Commons, which in 
foures means sixty-seven members. 
“Tt is hardly to be expected that what would be convenient or 
obvious blocks of population will always be found to contain 
this exact mathematical total, but where the figure varied from 
this 10 per cent. standard due adjustment above or below could 
very easily and would necessarily be made. By a remarkable 
coincidence, however, this 10 per cent. unit works out very 


15 
deula 


is. 


nageabl: | : : : : ; 
mk evenly indeed, and from a geographical point of view nothing 
butini | could really be more convenient. For, whatever scheme of Re- 
tt distribution were adopted, it would be necessary to treat Ireland, 
ain Scotland, Lancashire and London as separate entities, and it 
eee F therefore a distinct point in favour of the 10 per cent. plan 
ora hat these countries or counties almost exactly coincide in 
niiin gation with the standard of measurement. The matter can 
Sen oe more clearly by means of a table which shows the popula- 
$ ot each of the ten units, the number of seats that each unit 


is entitled t 
q a to, and the change that such a re-arrangement would 
CAU on the present distribution. 


Eo o ooo Population | Begnerot [Reta as eomperaa | 
a = 3 ‘entitled to Arrangement | 
Ik Trelang ee eres par: f 
iW Protland Ee > ee 65 Loses 38 
* Wales, No tht 5 Š 9 7 70 ‘ ” 2 
r o | (ee |e eee 
[Wi iaaa Utcolnsbire: | g’sag'oo, | or | 7 4 
ult atem. a AET SE 4,655,529 69 feats 
“South-Western, ` -| 4,244,423 63 = 
uth Basten - .. 44377839 66. Loses 9 | 
Srila ss a 1.(4:4901020 o E Gains 17. | 
- | 522,961 67 ET | 
l £ 
} 
"+ | 45,221,248 670 = 
La } 
4n2 
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From the above table it Will be 
to contain practically the exact unta 
TEN ee ie capital of the Unie Ki 
the standard of measurement. An megdo l 
< Adother obyi Cone Yh 
l0ug y.: £ 


Ury 


that 


h thes ed 
; Ww 
sentation of the new House, and so far it e ; 

to be automatic, in that any practical reform: t almost hy 
there was no other alternative. 


After dealing with Scotland, Lancashire, and Yorkstitei f 

: eS” site | | 
will be found that the four counties in Northumbria Deco: 
isolated, but by a happy coincidence Wales (geographically fr 
a similar state of isolation) if added to Northumbria brings y ( 
the quota to almost the exact population figure, and togte | 
therefore they appear as number III division and are enti | 
to sixty-six representatives. The other four units appropmstel || 
group themselves under the titles Midland, Eastern, Suh | 
Western and South-Eastern, thereby completing what my e 
called the First Stage, and it would be difficult not to alt \ 
electoral justice by the above scheme walks hand m hand m 1 
geographical convenience. Other arrangements al T 
ing on the 10 per cent. principle are of course Bes sis 
that, by sles 
and teati 


= 
ze 


which can be put forward ; it is merely claimed 
the United Kingdom into these primary blocks 
them as watertight compartments, 
altogether more manageable, and i i 
treatment in the allotment of representativ 


: 2 3 ure 
have been laid on which an enduring struct 


p 
eg, & 10u 
, may þe sul “a 


to Lancashire, which already appears 45 ee an 
divisions) its proper proportion 0 tion © 
merely poate ere it not that i Bato consid 
mainly in the next stage must here be = “id e mill pgi 
namely whether some differentiation £ ar st 
the urban and rural population. It nee 3 gene! 
but the proposition I believe would me 
ance, that some allowance should be 
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should be looked upon as self-contain A Y | 
necessary should be made within their h and any ayi 
in this way the problem is considerably Orders reap 
SImplifieg ley 


ITT 

Having got thus far it may be aapa 
now, and how will the diffontticn ae What j 
Stage, when the question of boundaries hom 
any solution based on single-membey ae ee Dara 
be one answer to this—namely that pra There 
attacked with a sincere desire to deal justl p 
there are no difficulties; they only arise a and fa 
vours to obtain an advantage over the other ef ae 
when talking this matter over one day then 
Parliamentarian, he expressed himse ; 


to return a lesser number of members than it does is T | 
as a Devonshire member could I possibly do but at once reply | 
that Blankshire was not unique in this respect, se | 
come to exactly the same conclusion about Devonshire, whee | 
any diminution of representation would mean more than meij | 
the county’s loss? If Blankshire was to receive any fam, | 
Devonshire must be there too! And this would be the attit A 
of all the 670 members, who would each very naturally W A 
to do the best for their own counties or constituencies [H $ 
which it follows that the only line possible is © treau P 


problem as a whole and look at it from its broadest ier | 


for anybody is put in a very false position if he ite a 
with Kilkenny’ and at the same time into o agii 


maintain the status quo at King’s Lynn. 
either Waterford or Wicklow with their di 
is an overwhelming one, but would surely l 
if at the same time you decline to discuss zF 
Winchester and Whitehaven.? It would of a adheri 
waste of time. So the same principle Br ni 3 
the Third Stage as has been illustrated 12 t A al 
total population was grouped into the ten p Jo in Du 
principle affirming that any ten thousand peop 


minutive electos J 


King’s LY” a 
WwW inchester eo. 
Whitehaven © 

over 8 


* Kilkenny 1676 
Waterford 3201 
Wicklow 4456 


: ts 18 
_ The average electorate for English seë 
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Epo 


pevonshi 
men 


¢ have approximately the same interest in the good 
; t of the realm as any ten thousand in Derbyshire or 
gover Working on these lines in allotting parliamentary 
porset- tation you cannot go very far wrong. It would of 
represe? a dantic to insist on an exact mathematical equality 

urse be Poe and seat; rather should an effort be made to 
35 petween the principle with consideration for all county 
parmonis® or old landmarks and with a due regard to local 
poundari’* An exception would have to be made here and there 
sentiment symmetry of the scheme as a whole, but it might 
to eei i bear in mind that just as hard cases make bad law 
= ll too many exceptions make an unsatisfactory Redistribu- 


tion scheme. f an ; 
Before leaving this section a suggestion might be put forward 


by way of illustration as to how a county might be divided up; 

i let us take Gloucestershire, which, with its population of 
ormar 672,581, would be entitled to ten members, though of course the 
t epte same plan would be applicable to any county entitled to less 


or more representatives. What would be the best way to pro- 
ceed? Surely you could hardly find a more satisfactory method 
than to consult the county itself, and ask it, when its represen- 
tative men had duly considered the problem as to how the ten 
seats should be apportioned, to forward the considered scheme 
to the minister in charge of the Bill. Let the Lord Lieutenant 
be asked to appoint a small committee of ten (or a less number) 
of well-known and responsible politicians from one side, and a 
similar number of leading party men from the other side, and 
it is not too much to say that a satisfactory plan would very 
soon be forthcoming, which, if approved, would eventually be 
embodied in the schedule of the Bill. The chief factor neces- 
‘ary would be to arrange that each side should have the same 
number of delegates, so that neither had any advantage over the 
ay thus eliminating all temptation to produce anything but 
1 pa oal and well-balanced scheme that would do justice to the 
t teal ae ee: Equipped as they would be with complete 
Feu, a e ee and having the ordnance maps and the Census 
a culty in a parish to work on, there would be no more diffi- 

i uilding up the ten constituencies on a sensible and 


f mt i 
a Ballon Satisfactory plan than in ine ogie e 
req Pleces of a puzzle. 


l 
E 


county f 
ie 


favours, | | 
attitade | 


IV 


0 
ally ete R ine franchise. The two questions are gener- 
) ‘be consid 1 in Parliament together, and have therefore come 
| course; red as One and the same thing by the public, though 

2 a sensè they are quite distinct. Tt would be through 
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Redistribution that one member was 
every block of 100,000 population. 

other hand, selects and declares whic 
of that 100,000 should be allowed to 
member. In this particular case it 
thing over 25,000 electors, for unless 
bar out rather more than half the ¢ 
reductions would be due to age a 
latest rani gives the Gumber of voters in the Un; 
as 8,058,025, and though proposals were introd nite 

ment which would increase this total to Near] af d into 
circumstances made 1t impossible at the time Fie we milio 
be further proceeded with. All parties would A matter 
fication of the complicated and harassing franch Simi. 
have got so entangled that even lawyers are ai nite tne ig 
interpretation, and which at present keep a great man ee l 
register who are otherwise well qualified to vote: but oa X i 
be takeń that any widening of the franchise which this aan į 
cation entails is not carried to undue lengths. ‘There isa f 
growing body of opinion in favour of the vote being conditio | 
on certain tests or qualifications of an educational nature, se | 
of family, readiness to undertake some sort of military servie, | 
and so on, and though there may be practical difficulties in f 
carrying out these ideas, I certainly think that if the registers | 
to be largely increased the change should be accompanied bya | 
alteration in the age to vote from twenty-one to twenty-five | 
years. \ 


Allotteg ; 
> Franchi tg 
Particular i 
Cast a Vot or 
would Probab] ; 
the law is altere 
otal number, while 
nd other disabilit, 


w 
tt, J 
ês, ca j 


E 


V 
: ; country # | 
One more point remains to be discussed. The 


General Blection ms | 


hal 
take place to decide whether the Home Rule Bill ee bee S 
not find its place on the Statute Book, and the Gov 
by this time fully aware that, if Ulster 18 to 
driven out of her position in our Constitution, oa 
only be carried through with the clearest ma an 
electorate of the United Kingdom. How We 
tribution affect the situation if carried cue g 
of this article it is maintained it should be) ne Ti 
General Election? The answer seba Redist 
make this quite clear, let us assume tha AE to exe 
been carried out on the 10 per cent. base es their on 
ten primary divisions of the United as pla „andi . 
strength. The General Election then 2 ne polls: i 
of Home Rule is either accepted or rejected i 2 
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3 „uld happen in either case. If the country decided 
shat on nance of the Union, we should ‘carry on’ with a 

Oe ae of political power throughout the United Kingdom 
ir iiot ell last another thirty years before any change was 
that might on the other hand, if the verdict went in favour of 
5 the situation would be still unchanged except to 
. that one of the units—Ireland—under the provisions 
this e me Rule Bill would then be given forty-two members 
ihe Ho instead of the sixty-five that her population 
hile the other nine units would be in possession 


e W. a 
a the mal? 


entit! 
of their exac 
necessary WOU 


Smee which the electorate would have to be grouped afresh into forty- 
My, yw 


lin | constituencies instead of sixty-five. That is the whole 
ve i a that would be necessary. In the first case, under the 
a y af per cent. plan every unit is correctly represented; in the 
2} 


other, nine out of the ten units have their correct number of 
d 


aa members, only the tenth one being incorrect, and this under the 
Te isa provisions of the Home Rule Bill itself. Such a fair and demo- 
ditim) | cratic solution seems cheaply purchased at the cost of printing 
re, sie | new Irish registers. 

service, | There is no sufficient reason therefore why a Redistribution 
tiesin | of seats on the above ‘lines should not be carried out within the 
rister is f next six months, for all the data are available. Provided popula- 
jbm | tion is taken as the basis the scheme could be taken in hand at 
niie | once, for it makes no difference to the broad (10 per cent.) 


principle whether the franchise is eventually extended or cur- 
tailed, whether the sex disability is removed and women are 
allowed to vote, whether the system of proportional representa- 


my i tion is adopted, or whether the present arrangement of single- 
pip member areas is retained. On whatever lines the franchise may 
or sll | be settled it will be found that the law of averages is sufficient 
ent to ensure that the same conditions will equally apply in any par- 
se 2 ticular block of population. At the present moment a strong 
jan Oh demand is being put forward to have the question of Home Rule 
on te 1 Pateni to the verdict of a General Election, but it is impossible 
Ae f p oak that this solution alone can be satisfactory if the two 
g Ea ae Parties to the question at issue—England and Iveland—-are 
oN eo the lists on such a different level. I have heard it 
il he + ani 2 that it is justifiable that an Irish vote should count double 
3 ie | tion ae vote on the question of Home Rule, since the ques- 
sali theory ae uch nearer affects the smaller country; but if this 
polit iicn] e correct its supporters would find themselves in this 


ty— ; z z 
honig T namely, that it would also be right that a Welsh vote 
"nt double an English vote on the Welsh Church 
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question ; by no possibilit 


X yi could l a ; 

‘ T that the Irish elector aho et in anp 
‘ on the gr that E ' aid h ‘ 
| grounds that England has no en e s0 eq 


Sots at 
the all, 


„ne More į 
ives of qpe Sia 


i The more this question is studi 
be the conclusion that the represe ri 
of the United Kingdom should me ai e fon 
chamber as equals, representing as n together j mn 
amount of public backing; and if tied aS Dossi aa 
be, of our present difficulties jg to eee tn, Whai 
manence whatever, the way surely oe a 
House of Commons as an essentia] pre a 


Chive Monnisoy.Bp, -i 
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ig the tradition of English legislation that the State shall 
In Eere in private industry except with the purpose of 
s some definite abuse. Some persons, of course, 
e of and advocate State action on grounds of general 
me le. The main body of social reformers are not, how- 
princip eee PR i > 5 
ever, Socialists in that sense. They hold that ‘the system of 
natural liberty,’ for all its faults, works, on the whole, fairly 
satisfactorily ; that interference from outside with the complex 
and delicate mechanism of a modern industrial community is 
a matter of such difficulty that mistakes leading to serious con- 
sequences may easily be made; and that, therefore, the burden 
of proof lies always on those who advocate, rather than on those 
who oppose, such interference. In short, before they will agree 
that governmental interference is desirable, they require evidence 
that some definite evil exists, for the combating of which 
there are no other readily available means. ‘The proposals, 
which have recently assumed practical importance, for the 
establishment of Wages Boards instructed to determine minimum 
tates of wages for agricultural labourers, have been put forward 
by their authors with a full recognition of this general attitude 
of Englishmen towards State action. The burden of proof is 
Fae and has been taken up. There is, the advocates of 
A a Lic Porals declare, a definite evil, urgently crying for a 
ae ie the low wages that agricultural labourers in many 
7 re a Cormeen can be proved at the present time to receive. 
mi oe are in many cases “too low,’ and it is, for 
E nai P Fa business of the State to raise them. Indict- 
1 pon 3 pa ical proposal go together. The latter is grounded 
f in close a and the two must, therefore, be examined 

Zion with one another. 


Iti D 
| Neos eae nough that no problem is likely to be attacked 
Bo have 7 such ambiguities as may lurk in the statement 
l inary na > removed, In the present case classifying pre- 
o Totion of i of this kind is urgently needed.. For the general 
; Wwage-rate that is ‘too low’ is not clear in itself; 
1167 
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nor is it interpreted in the gay 
use of it. A moment's reflexion shows all thore al 
an implicit reference to some rate z that the wiog 4 
. f; a es 16) . 
lished, would be proper and right : h 
wage falls short. Among those ee of Which he H 
tain that agricultural wages are fre ns, how i 
are two broad groups. The quently 00 
~ one contend th l 
number of agricultural labourers receive Je MU a cong 
the other, that a considerable number ree ‘Ss than g « i 
Aa) i Sce 
wage.’ These two conceptions are not ae than 
i s . . Vy i N 
practical policy built upon the notion of ie pe Dor int 
means identical with that built upon the ia ago bya | 
Before, therefore, any attempt is made to Ran al OUndatig | 
of current proposals, it is desirable to era the es q 
and validity of the claim that existing agricultural « Meatiny | 
quently fall short of a ‘ fair wage’ and a it ages frs | 
respectively. vng wage! | 


he w a b 


a 


III 


| 

The exact meaning of the term ‘fair wage ` is by no at 
easy to define. Dr. Marshall has suggested that the rate of | 
wage prevailing in any occupation may be considered ‘iin | 
when it is ‘about on a level with the average payment fir 
tasks in other trades which are of equal difficulty and ds 
agreeableness, which require equally rare natural abilities mi 
an equally expensive training.’* A fair wage in this sees | 
equivalent to what economists call the ‘normal wage Its \ 
the wage that would prevail in the occupation if Ge | 
forces had perfectly free play; that is to say, if the Ta pi 
people had complete knowledge as to the rates of wages P i 
vailing everywhere, and were not hindered m an 
moving from points of relatively low rates to point hat 8 
high rates. It is, in short, the usual rate of ae viet 
paid to workpeople of similar efficiency elsewhere ai y (0 the a 
of the meaning of fairness conforms, I thin Ta saio g 
common understanding of the term. In the Pa toot | 
and clear enough. So soon, however, 48 we Bsn gigio | 
the conception to particular problems, ® e pe t 
emerges. Within what limits are we uo R rate 0 
‘elsewhere’? The current, or predominan js 
for workpeople of a given degree of em A n0 
the same in all districts or occupations. ; not 
merely that the money rate of wages 5 | holly 
same; for, of course, money differences nee i 
being offset and balanced by exactly comP ee 
2 Preface to Mr. L. L. Price’s Industrial peace. 
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tof living in different places and in local or trade customs 
op additional payments in kind. Besides nominal differ- 
ng ever, there may, and often do, exist real differences 
ee money's worth of the rate of wages ruling 
rk of given efficiency in different districts or occupations. 
. this fact there is no dispute. if then the real rate of 
About uid to a workman in one district or occupation is equal 
wages oe current for similar work in that district or occupa- 
to Ot lower than the rate current for such work in certain 
HOD eia or occupations, are we to say that the rate is 
dite ane From our present point of view, this question, 
ey a it appears at first sight to be of more substantial signifi- 
pe is really concerned with nothing more than the definition 
Pa P. I propose, therefore, to get over the difficulty which 
it suggests by a verbal device. When a wage-rate is paid equal 
to the rate current for similar workmen in the same trade and 
| neighbourhood, I shall call that wage-rate ‘fair in the narrower 
| senso’; and, when a rate is paid equal to the predominant 
rate for similar work throughout the country and in the generality 


E | of trades, I shall call it ‘fair in the wider sense.’ This dis- 
an 


od tinction is itself, of course, anything but precise. It will serve, 
“hi! however, for the purpose at present in view. Let us, with its 
a fe | help, Investigate the charge that the wages of agricultural 
nd te labourers in England are frequently ‘unfair.’ 
Ft | Tt is sometimes thought that unfairness in the narrower 
ae p | Sense is demonstrated by the fact that the real wages (allowance 
Pipi! being made for differences in the amount of payments in kind) 
ie often differ very considerably as between individual farms in 
wae | the same county. To what extent variations of this kind exist 
spt | Same definitely determined. It appears from Mr. Wilson 
yim j 0z s Inquiries that, in the purely agricultural counties, such 
ative J pee olk and Suffolk, the difference between the highest and 
that * iene fee paid in the several rural districts is generally in 
is vies j at 1g bourhood of 1s. or 2s.? The recent Land Inquiry Com- 
CLE ER ie teach the same general conclusion, though their emphasis 
say? | fe me when they write; ‘ Again and again we have found 
oap | the 1 poe almost side by side, where the total earnings of 
fico | a oak parers varied by as much as 2s. a week.’? Tn the counties 
je te ate fo are not purely agricultural considerably larger differences 
t as Tat: Thus, Mr. Wilson Fox writes that, in counties “such 
a on the au, which contains coal mines, in Essex, which abuts 
by fe aired ing een! or Worcester and Warwick, where the agri- 
ph t  Ptoximit ndustry in certain parts is considerably affected by the 
o 


the Mri i = Birmingham and other manufacturing districts of 
2 ands, the differences 


bon amount to as much as Ts. or 8s.’ * 
‘Rend Report on 


Renorg Harnings of Agricultural Labourers, 1905, p. 159. 
h Secong A he Land Inquiry Committee, p. 18. : p 
Port on Harnings of Agricultural Labourers, 1905, p. 150. 
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narrowe © nej 
of such unfairness on a considerable Senge’ thet 
established. And the case is exactly wae Thay he 
in the wider sense.’ It is well kno milar with tke 


wages of agricultural labourer | 
TN rers are very muor a 
counties than in others. In 1907 the avers ct lower tae 
of ordinary agricultural labourers (pasmat 
s ; ; ; is in ki 
being counted in) were in Derb in kin 


2 } yshire a ; 
and in Lancashire 19s. 10d., while in Nowe eser 
only to 15s. 4d., and in Oxfordshire to 145 ne 

ld, Th 


ing counties of England had weekly earnin ` 
between these extreme figures, while in Irela ; 
everywhere much lower, falling in Mayo ae 
F Eon ee The common assumption that fa 
i aken to prove the prevalence of Bt 
ness is, however, over-hasty. For the statistics, th p 
course, they demonstrate that agricultural workmen a 
counties and parts of counties receive widely divergent ms i 
rates, do not demonstrate that agricultural workmen of sini 
efficiency receive divergent wage-rates. So far as the figures 
go, it might be the case that no unfairness whatever esits, 
but that all the divergences recorded in the weekly earnings 
exactly correspond to divergences in efficiency. Nor ned w | 
stop at the proof that this is possible. It is certain that at ay 
rate a considerable part of existing divergences in wages ate s yi 
ciated with divergences in efficiency. Agricultural wages inte y 
North of England are, for example, well known to be much hight | 
than in the South. But it is also well known that, in Mr. Wis | 
Fox’s words, the labourers of the North ‘have been right ma | 
through from the beginning of last century a fine 
and intellectually, than the Southerners.’ ® 
indeed, less likely that differences of efficiene 
for the variations in wage-rates between differen 
same county; and it is a natural opinion 
who do not live near mines and factories at 
fact to deprive their workpeople of a part of 
they did live near such rival fields of emplo 
workpeople could compel them to Pay: indeed 
though this opinion is, its validity is fe: Me Dig 
demonstrated. The knowledge that wages = et 0 
neighbourhood of mines and factories acts a giffeult 
the more efficient workers there, while the © 


È Tema | 
termed, F 
arnings Te A | 
oscommon, ayy | 


5 Cd. 5460, pp. xvii. and xxv. 1905, P: * 


© Journal of the Royal Statistical ‘Society, 
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men are likely to experience in finding employment at 
s rate tends to drive these men away. In view of these 
the higher ies, we are compelled to hold that the statisti 
Jir tendencies, e statistical 
uments commonly advanced to prove that the wages paid 
ager Itural labourers are frequently unfair, fail to attain their 
ofo The question whether there is, in fact, unfairness, 
A t ‘therefore, be decided, if it can be decided at all, by con- 
r rons of a different order. 
3 Now, everybody is aware that agricultural workmen are 
exceodingly ignorant of what is going on outside their immediate 
neighbourhood, that their poverty is too great to allow them 
to hold out for long against attempts to break down, or keep 
down, the price of their labour, and that they are without the 
support of a trade union organisation. These circumstances 
place them in an exceedingly weak position for bargaining with 
the farmers—a position, too, whose weakness is further 
emphasised when, as is often the case, their employers are 
also the persons from whom they hire their houses. Con- 
ditions of this sort are obviously favourable to the existence 
of unfairness, both in the narrower and in the wider sense 


i efacien 


igh, of 
ifferent 
; rage N 
similar f 


fa | of the term, in the wage-rates which they find it necessary to 
ess, | cept. The substance of the matter is that farmers, if they 
aming | wish to be unfair, are so situated that their will cannot readily 
eed Te be thwarted. This does not, of course, make it certain that 
atay any unfairness does, in fact, prevail. We shall not, however, 
reas | be libelling human nature if we assume that it makes the pre- 
sande i| valence of a considerable mass of unfairness in a high degree 
y higher probable. With the information at present available, it is not 
wim f possible to say more than this. ` ; 

ab awaj 

yali Th : Ny 

gee © conception of the ‘living wage’ is in some ways even 


| harder than that of the 

its most obvious and nat 
4 Wage Sufficient to en 
i out further help from 


‘fair wage’ to define precisely. In 
ural sense, the term seems to mean 
ee the recipient of it to attain, with- 
efinit | charity or the Poor Law, to a certain 
m of life, below which public opinion holds it 
to fall. Te ” the estate of any citizen should be allowed 
faken z S plam, however, that, if the conception is to be 


7 4 the co A 
f Siven rner-stone of a practical policy, it cannot b 
UA general an R policy, nnot be 


Y required to p 


“Ul cle rovide a living wage in the above sense 


n 
a 12 bachelor eee that affords more than a ‘living wage’ 
ED family Hee More obviously still, to a man with a grown- 
© sons and daughters are contributing largely 
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io the expenses of the household, may aff 
» living wage to the father of a numbak muc 
too young to earn anything. In view of an children ' 
socjal reformers who aspire to use the can diffic Ra | 
wage in practice find it necessary to reski Of thet d 
arbitrary manner the meaning they attach k 8 Soley 
wage becomes for them a wage sufficient i o it. k 
man with a family of average size, and exper AA 
good fortune in respect of sickness and unemployme g 
throughout his working life to the standard of a | 
deemed to constitute a reasonable minimum, The a ttai f 
Committee approached the question along” these p 
reached the conclusion that a living wage is “aan nes, a 
will enable the labourer to keep himself and an ater AAN |, 
in a state of physical efficiency and to pay a comin f! 
for his cottage.’” It is in the light of the term thu ii 
that they condemn the existing state of agricultural wages iy 
England. Their charge, furthermore—and this is an inpor | 
point—is not based in any way upon the fact that certain o | 
and infirm labourers are paid at a very low rate. They i 
agree that, as things are, such men often must be paid ke | 
than a ‘living wage,’ and they even lay it down that, n f 
any legislation dealing with the minimum wage for agricultural | 
labourers, the farmers shall be allowed to pay lower rates t | 
the old and infirm than to the rest of their labourers.’* Whe f 
therefore, they assert that existing wages in agriculture ae | 
frequently less than a living wage, their meaning 18 es 
wages, not merely of exceptionally inefficient persons, o 7 
ordinary able-bodied labourers, frequently fall short of oe E 
This is the indictment whose validity we have to in 
It is well known that the amount of the i ie ia 
whith are required to enable a labourer to keep hid 
an average family in a state of physical eei a Je is@ 
made the subject of study by a number of water : 
well known that such calculations are pecs 
much doubt—so much doubt, indeed, that Lie ji a) q 
commit myself, in however guarded and ene othe g 
specific figure. Detailed calculations, bowen T not nett if 
earnings which would constitute a living W38? as earld ai $ 
for our purpose. The facts as to the e pa 
agricultural labourers are of a kind to m% the ° 
superfluous. The most recent official inquiry e exo 


refers to the year 1907, and its broad rest” 
mittet P 


1 Report of the Land Inquiry oor 
` Ibid. p. 50. g 
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flowing table.’ The amounts stated refer exclusively to 
te jhe £0 T agricultural labourers regularly employed, and they 
S ya dA ‘adul P -zo of the estimated value of allowances in kind and 
te | are ira cash earnings such as those paid at harvest. 
ae i ext 
iig ‘7 of z Average Weekly Earnings in 1907 of 
te | ae. | ree | Horsemen | Cattlemen | Shepherds | All Classes | 
Vag -e | an d. | s. d. | 8 (diag an Th Ah | 3 d. | 
| |e 76 | 89 | 1 gi | 18 eos 
hat f | Wales, gad, a | | | | 
ee ee | ee | ee a ee 
ae rend -> pete le | = ae ee 
yay | fi Boa = 
Do p : 
fami i In addition to the aboye - statement of general averages, 
al ny | detailed information as to the average earnings of all classes 


define] | of agricultural servants jointly is furnished for each county 
i gparately. The counties in which earnings were highest in each 
of the four countries are shown in the following table : *° 


portant P 
ain old 


WALES AND 


They ; EGS | MONMOUTHSHIRE | SCOTLAND | ELA | 
id des | poss a =| jester 
a ESE | $e | See | gee 
at, on | County eal County | County | ESE County | TE 
culture bie \<Fs) | <a | 
ates Ù aa i | j 
| | | 
D 8. dj. | s. dl |s d. | 8 d 
Whe, Durham .|22 0| Glamorgan .|19 3| Dumbarton . |21 T Antrim. .|14 01 
wre ale | Northumber- 21 6| Flint . . |18 10 i Stirling .|21 6| Dublin. : | 13 2 
f the land | | Brecknock .|18 9; Lanark. .|21 6}Down. .|l3 1 
hat ti | Lancashire ./21 0 | Clackmannan 21 4 | 
putol (Middlesex; |20 10) | | | 
s ideal} - - - 
gate The counties in each country in which earnings were lowest 
ams | are shown in the next table ; #3 
elf a ieee ee 
a Ex | ; | 
ep ee eee Scorrano iwe 
18 o R i E 
i 1 
0 Ome m o | o e 
osed K i o oe a | Raa gm Sm bo 
ind fo | | y 153 a County TE County T County | TE 
j Sa 5 s žo a 
| ail Hae 42| |475 
| 
j 
|Oxfora ie d. Scd. 3 d. s. d 
Dorset a i Cardigan ./16 6|Caithness .|14 6|Roscommon.| 9 8 
Auie <ie S| Montgomery. |16 7) Shetland and |15 4| Mayo 2 
/Sulfolic 16 7 adnor .|16 8| Orkney Sligo . | 9 9 
Westmeath .}| 9 9 
These ay 


urge, aoe for all classes of agricultural labourers are, of 
| “Allable Saer than the corresponding averages—which are only 
m the case of England and Scotland—for ordinary 
You, ine oe P. xii, % Ibid., p. xii. ™ Ibid., p. xiii. 

Siege 442 4 ¥ 
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ial am “ATH ORN 
Luny 
agricultural labourers. ‘The figures for thes a oh 
2 i È yes 7 i Men ; 
and Scotch counties of lowest wage aren en T 
Oxfordshire 
Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Caithness . : ; 
Shetland and Orkney 


The average county earnings shown in the 
are evidently very low; and it must, forthe 
that the earnings of a considerable number ae } 
likely to fall some way below the average of ee 
these circumstances it seems to me evident l 
elaborate study of retail prices and food y 
agricultural labourers must be earning less 
to maintain the full physical efficiency of the 
families. No doubt, the evil condition of their estate is mij 
gated by the fact that those with the largest tanta j 
therefore the largest needs, are often helped by the enis | 
of some of their children. When all is said, however, weti | 
earnings of sixteen, fifteen, and fourteen—to say nothing if 
eleven—shillings for adult able-bodied men can hardly be elk | 
living wages, in any sense that will allow humane ment f 
contemplate them with satisfaction. q 


V 


_ Our inquiry into the indictment levied against os | 
“conditions of agricultural wages is now complete. ae ee 
is, therefore, prepared for the question whether a legal sje 
of minimum wages designed to prevent the hinne 0 


for less, on the one hand, than fair wages, on t 
the whole, 


county, q 
, Without ay 
alues, that 
than js Tenis | 
mselves and ths | 


that the predominant rate of wages i 
fair rate, but that certain individual farm 
are paying to men of normal efficiency less 
rate. What would be the effect of a lega 
wage, 80 arranged as to prevent them Bay 
are here, it will be noticed; upon ground "ia of 
of industry has already often traversed. The p Jess ` 
all employers in a district to pay 2 Y 


age Peg tt 
currently paid by reputable employers there ~~ 
E AA q xxiv: 


Be 
than the Pe 
Ly ip i 


“12 Od. 5460, pp. xvii. an 
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e union policy of the ‘ standard rate.” It is also 
mbodied among the conditions which municipalities 
public bodies impose upon firms tendering for 
To such a policy it is often objected that some of 
s—in the particular case we are now considering, 
the em the farmers—are working under such conditions that 
ome of shem to pay less than the current ruling rate of wages 
ip forbid e compelling them to abandon their business, and 
| : vould E erne their former workpeople unemployed, would 
$0; b aen, instead of bettering, their position. This 
gely is, however, a short-sighted one. In the first place, 
; pe or as employ their energies in screwing advantage 
R such his ignorance and necessities of their labourers, if pre- 
ee from engaging in this form of anti-social activity, would 
i ie stimulated to divert these energies towards abler manage- 
" ment of their business; and so might, in the end, be little 
‘ism © worse off than before. In the second place, ‘bad’ employers 
vho beat down their workpeople’s wages are often impelled 


amos | to do this by the fact that they are themselves of inferior 
1 veel | capacity as compared with their competitors, and are, there- 
thing ¢} fore, unable, by the employment of legitimate methods only, 
be alt | to maintain their position. It is quite true that the enforce- 


| ment upon them of the wage-rate current among ‘reputable 
| employers’ would tend to drive such men out of business. 
| That, however, is a desirable, and not an undesirable, result. 
| T does not mean that their place in industry would become 
| uant, or, in the special case of agriculture, that their farms 
Would remain unoccupied. It means rather that more capable 
Men would take their place, who, just because they were more 
“pable, could afford to pay the current rate of wages. In 
fact, the enforcement of this rate upon all farmers, by putting 
‘petition upon more equal terms, would strengthen and speed- 
p the socially advantageous tendency towards the suppression 
ining ae by more competent agriculturalists. At the 
| farmer 3, eee forced the disappearance of an incompetent 
“york. “any might, indeed, throw some labourers out of 
hort time 1s, however, would be a momentary evil. In a very 
a new employer for their labour would take the place 

he demand for labour in agriculture, on the whole, 
diminished, but, on the contrary, would be slightly 
abourers upon whom formerly exploitation was 
uld now be exploited no longer. Their employ- 
her eee as extensive as before; their wages would be 
p against a would be no compensating evil to be 

me aS gain, 
Boch circumstances a similar optimistic forecast can be 
4F2 
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given concerning the effect of minimum A 4 
to combat unfairness in the wider Sa legisla i 
to say, the predominant rate of agricultura] O Preven ity 
districts from standing below the rate ¢ Wages: 
corresponding efficiency in the generalit 
occupations. It appears to be the e 
sometimes kept down, in the face of 
to raise them, by what is, in effect, a species ae 
action on the part of a group of local fe of m 
pay to agricultural labourers has become a a tate gi 
and custom. Though conditions are now quite i Of tradi, f 
what they were when this tradition crystallised re tef 
to take the initiative in breaking away from Ke ay a | 


Urr a w 
ent f 
y of districts ie i 


; y 
economic ton a 


em aao oe e es 


a o 


The farmer [says the Report of the Land Inquiry Conni i 
been accustomed to pay a certain wage and to feel that the rail f 


farming would not allow him to go beyond that limit, and we ie i 
instances of his going without labour for a time rather than me j 
in wages. . . . His line of defence is greatly strengthened by the sds i 
of interests among farmers. If an employer in the town wishes fom} a 
substantial advance in wages, he can afford to be indifferent to the rw. | i 
ment, if any, among other employers. But the personal bonds kina | 

farmers are extremely close, and the best employer of labour is sent: | 


to social ostracism. From many parts of the country we have held | 
cases where farmers would willingly raise wages but for fear of lil | 
opinion. Thus, a farmer told us that, to avoid the appearance of pay | 
higher wages than the farmers round him, he had actually record f i 


subterfuge and adopted a bonus method of payment. Jo 


t 


Now, so far as the unfairly low level of wages in n 
districts relatively to other districts, or of agriculture oe x 
relatively to other industries, is due to this type ‘a 
the enforcement from without of a higher rate 18 ve 
able. Under present arrangements some groups oe Ji 
unconsciously playing the part of a ring of monopol® sP 
/ y playing the p inal net E 
their workpeople less than the value of the marg (tore W 
duct of their work, and holding away from ® ommunij 
that might, with great advantage to the whole ; 
employed there. The enforcement of a minimun ertia and 
of current local rates, to break down custom ‘a of M 
combination, would not only increase th a but 3 
labourers but would increase, not artificial J ( 
advantageous to the economic interests O° i 
once the number of persons employed 1 = 
aggregate amount of agricultural production ing S 
these advantages there would be no cones pat o 
It would, however, be a mistake to suppa this ¢! 
rates in agriculture are in all cases due 


; ittee, Pi 
18 Report of the Land Inquiry Commi 2 
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was P 
ao | 12 ie tend gradually to be corrected by an outflow of 

| cause, from agricultural occupations in all districts, and 
Piy in those districts of more than ordinarily depressed 
mand. This outflow is economically advantageous, because 
r transfers men to occupations where their work is more pro- 
ductive; and it is directly promoted by the existence of the 
imormally low wage-rates of depressed districts. To force 
then: | the wage-rate paid in these districts up to the level of that 
is bra | paid to workpeople of similar efficiency in the generality of 
Sse) districts and in other occupations would very probably have 


| 
’ | labou 
nitten ty f 
nditins d 
have fony 
antar 
> solidari | 
tombs | 


an the effect of calling back to agriculture—not, be it noted, to 
„ipi | (mployment in agriculture, because the amount of employment 
reir | there would actually be diminished by the higher rate—men 


| vhom it should be our object to encourage as speedily as possible 


| fo abandon agricultural occupations, possibly altogether, and 
EN catainly in the more depressed districts. As a remedy, there- 
| A lore, for the disease we have diagnosed in this paragraph, 
ninmum wage legislation might well turn out to be the reverse 

of desirable. 
What has been said leads to the following practical con- 
| a The establishment of Wages Boards instructed to 
| Pe to oaii wages in the several agricultural districts is 
hich a to good or bad results, according to the manner 
ra ese Boards interpret their functions. First, if they 
tticts ae throughout each of the several districts—the 
[ S assumed to be fairly small—a wage-rate for men 
ty efficiency equal to that predominantly paid by 


uf, 
n eae in the district, they will do unalloyed good. 
tach district 3 ey can force up the predominant rate paid in 

hey Were e the rate which farmers would tend to offer 
| they Will a e not held back by tradition and tacit combination, 
te nator a do Unalloyed good. But, thirdly, if in any district 
Nfteng a economic wage of agricultural labour, when the 
4 lesg ‘Thor tradition and combination has been eliminated, 


© rate paid to similar labour elsewhere, because 
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the supply of agricultural labour ig undu 
of unfairness which then subsists can 
attacked by Wages Boards. External int 


ly Jar 
not with the y 


; ady, ; 
er ference with ta Wi 


rate would be more likely to hinder than to emi 0 
influence of normal economic forces, assist thy a i 
=, be 

VI g 


There remains for discussion the efficacy of | 
of minimum wages as a remedy for the eyi] ae legal e d 
the earnings of able-bodied agricultural labourers gett 
than a ‘living wage.’ Throughout the discussion aa s 
one point must be clearly borne in mind. In an this m 
reasons have been advanced for believing that, ag thi 
present, @ considerable number of agricultural labourers « | 

i oS i f ers 
paid less than a living wage. Nothing that was said, how a d 
enables us to conclude that this state of things would oii j 
to prevail, if the policy of attacking unfair wages, Tiel l 
discussed in the last section, was effectively carried through, A 
Actual wages in agriculture are often less than living wae, | 
but fair wages in agriculture might not—as regards able-boli | 
men, for whom alone a ‘living minimum’ is advocated 
open to this charge. It follows that the discussion we har 
now to undertake must be largely hypothetical in characte. 4 
We must say, ‘Suppose that fair wages are everywhere esi 
lished, and suppose that, in some districts, these wages, 1 i 
respect of able-bodied labourers, turn out to be less than a | 
living wage; is it desirable, in, these circumstances, that K ` 
machinery of Wages Boards should be employed to foree a 
rate of wage, which has already, ex hypothesi, attained i al 
ideal of fairness, towards the different and more cones 
of a “‘ living minimum’ ?’ This problem, and not E G 
simpler and more concrete, is the issue DOW betor Ta q 
the discussion of it so many complications are encoun | ian 
we shall be well advised to advance by stages: J ages o 
instance, therefore, the possibility that enhanc? ignoret: 
react to make the labourers more efficient W ° 
‘It will be assumed that no such reactions occurs | 
be asked, on that assumption, what the effec 5 
legislation of the kind contemplated is likely to on en 

Tf our problem had to do wit I i 
only a small number of workpeople, it WOU the ee? 
take serious account of a tendency by whick c 
minimum wage policy might be almost, P 
nullified. In such a case, the enforceme? jsewber® for 
the occupation higher than the rate current a gubstitul 
‘People of a given grade might be met bY 


if 00 
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M at present engaged there of other workpeople 
g higher grade. ‘The whole effect, in short, might 
0 new redistribution of workpeople between the occupation 
9 minimum was enforced and other occupations ; 
coming into the minimum wage occupation and 
re the wage they previously got elsewhere, whilst 
y employed in that occupation were transferred 
r occupations and received there the wage that they 
2 ing before. It appears that, when the wages of 
eo P abourers were raised after the great strike of 1889, the 
ta f r eompanies met the new situation, in part, by importing 
le | Bis z men from the country, whose labour was better worth 
| E tanner’ they were obliged to pay. If the legislative 
wa | pinimum wage were set so low that it affected only exceptional 
am | laces, where the average efficiency, and, therefore, the current 
vere, | o of labour, were abnormally low, it might well be that 
nime some such shuffling as this in the distribution of different grades 
of workpeople would constitute the main part of its ultimate 
| eult. It is very important that this possibility should not 
| te forgotten; for, unless it is borne in mind, we shall be in 
| dmger of greatly exaggerating the real effect on wages as a 
| yhole that legislative interference with the rates paid in 
| particular occupations is capable of bringing about. Neverthe- 
ratte. f less, we must not suppose, especially if the minimum wage 
etb | is set so high as to become operative in respect of consider- 
e,t f able areas, that the kind of reaction just described will exhaust 
hm } the whole of its effects. To display the rest of these, there- 
at the | fore, I shall now leave this reaction out of account. It will 
be assumed that the wage-rate of ordinary agricultural labourers 

} “certain districts is forced up, without the labourers formerly 
© | employed there being supplanted by new men of a higher grade. 


a What Would be the effect of the minimum wage legislation in 
| this cage? 


Ei 
T 
Vite | ere recel. 


do a ls fairly plain that the first step towards the solution 
| the a problem must be to determine the effect produced on 
48 ie fad of employment in British agriculture. If we look, 
“unity one to do in the first instance, at the kind of com- 
he certai at agricultural labour helps to produce, it seems to 
an that a large reduction in employment must result. 
n iie of the farmer in. England are exposed to com- 
Ore a enormous foreign sources of supply- Anything, 
isma i at increases the cost of production here, even to 
the Orei ent, must cause the native supply to shrink before 
of table 1 Supply. As a result, grass land will take the place 
h and; and casual and intermittent engagements will 
ce of engagements that were in effect, if not in 


| Rettig 
4 eres 


e the pla 
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of native products nor cause the output of these in th 


Coy ] 
contract before the competition of foreign imports, te b l 
the argument runs, the required transference of th p i i 
rents will be secured by the normal operation of er burden ty i 
and, in order to prevent any temporary mal-adjustme i 
forces can be speeded-up by law. Thus, the Land Tnquity BS i 
mittee write : pait 
It should be laid down, as an essential feature in any legislation day, i 
ing with the minimum wage, that a farmer who is able to prove that ths 
rise in wages has put upon. him an increased burden, should have th | 
right to apply to some judicial body for a readjustment of his rent. 
It is a widely held opinion that this power of throwing th 
burden necessitated by a rise of wages upon the shoulder od | 
the landlords would enable the rise to take place without ay | 
check to production or employment. This opinion is cleat) 
one that needs to be examined with care. | 
The truth of the matter appears to be as follows. Pint, 
the fact that agricultural labour is employed in co-operation 
with land makes the demand for it less elastic than it vali | 
otherwise be. Hence, an artificial element in the e | 
does not increase the supply price of agricultural ma | 
much as it would do if no rents existed; and, eee E d 
does not diminish output or employment 50 much 98} ‘| 
do in that case. Furthermore, the tendency to 
of the burden to rent can, if desired, be assisted that @ 
up by legislation. Thus, Parliament can provide a 
tracts between landlords and tenants shall ey can 0 
when the minimum wage law is introduced, a shill he exe 
that the new bargains rendered appropriate Dis ge that w 
into at once. It is, however, a mistake to Emo ed-up: 
economic forces, whether or not they arè s oduct 
preven 


amount of labour employed, is in pat Z 
by a contraction in the size of the ae e 

5 ittee; 
14 Report of the Land Inquiry Commit 
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e contraction is almost certain to take place. 
ly gom f ry 5 5 Zi 
yenvy) however, the proposal which the Land Inquiry Com- 
ut forward in the matter of rents, though the Com- 
ir themselves appear to regard it as a mere legislative 
thee mot normal economic tendencies, is, in reality, some- 
sponding other than this. For what their proposal amounts 
thing 7 farmers should be given a legal claim upon their land- 
ey proportioned to the increase in their wages bill. 
i E Jords heme, if literally carried out, would mean, in effect, the 
Sag This ee of a tax upon landlords and the employment of the pro- 
cs fy i aa an addition to the pay of the existing force of agricultural 
a | ae Whatever may be thought of such an arrangement 
toe from the standpoint of equity nebon, its net effect upon 
thy i farmers must evidently be nil. The law would compel extra 
Cm, | wages to be paid to their staff, but it would also compel a 
| third party to provide the money. Nothing would have been 
done, therefore, to tempt the farmers to alter in any way the 
amount of their production or the number of hands that they 
employ. Thus, though the reasoning, upon which the Land 
Inquiry Committee base their proposal, is confused, their 
conclusion that, under this proposal, the quantity of employ- 
ment in agriculture would be unaffected appears to be correct. 
This result may, perhaps, be thought to prove—at all events 
if the question of equity towards landlords is waived—that, under 
the Land Inquiry Committee’s scheme, the obvious advantage 
of larger pay for an exceedingly poor class is unbalanced by 
any counteracting disadvantage. Such a view, however, ignores 
a consideration of vital importance. In developed modern com- 
munities the attractiveness to labour of any occupation tends, 
through the movement of labour, to be brought rapidly to a 
level with the attractiveness of other occupations of similar 


ittee has P 


g the f 
lers o 
it any f 
clearly | 


Bint, | 
eration 
would 
gerale j 
ce | 
ain, 


wo | difficulty and disagreeableness. This means that, if the wage- 
ot pa tate of agricultural labourers in any district is forced up, while 
eal Ne amount of employment for them remains unchanged, the 
lo] Number of persons attaching themselves to agriculture in that 


“trict will increase, till- the rate of wage multiplied by the 


o | Fre or employment there, that is to say, the average rate 
an fi Dae there, is brought down to the level of that prevailing 
5 o va a among workpeople of similar efficiency. This does 
ot | lected. pret the rate of agricultural earnings in the district 
aat | lor the will be brought down, forthwith, to what it was before ; 
to eo kiina oon! of labour from elsewhere to seek work at 
pras! mings e] 18 likely, for a time, slightly to raise the rate of 
ol) avanta sewhere. But it does imply that the large social 
) m a Which appeared at first sight to be probable, is, 
Y, of 


much more modest proportions. Unfortunately, 
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view. A number of workpeople in Sen, a Somew} 
employment can be found have been ; of ¢ 
cultural districts, where wage-rates have been the 
way many labourers have been reduced to ia ed, k 
manently or from time to time, who, but ia either thiy q 
policy in agriculture, would somewhere nase the no, © f 
productive occupations. Consequently, the 7 een e 
community as a whole is lessened ; and 3 


3 


ttracteg y for py 


tive from year to year. It seems almost inevitable pute 
the long run, such an ever-growing drag upon th le that, 
wealth must diminish, or check the © growth 


earnings of all grades of workpeople, including » the ry) f 
agricultural labourers, in all districts. Ss 
living wage, by which it was hoped to cure ioe | 
therefore, on a closer view, not unlikely in the end a seems, | 
the disease. O aggravate 

This result, however, cannot yet be regarded 
-= E reader yal remember, the preceding argument he 
eliberately ignored the possibility that enhanced wages my | 
react favourably upon the efficiency of the labourers who rae i 
them. Before any final estimate of the effect: of the lenl | 
enforcement of a living wage can be framed, it is necessa | 
` that the nature of this possibility and its bearing upon or J 
general argument should be considered. The problem ths | 
presented is not, however, an easy one. First, there are dii- | 
culties in the way of determining the precise relation, if mj, | 
which subsists between better pay and better, or more abundant, x 
work. Attempts to draw inferences upon the subject from 


as final, For, 


HE T 
efficient than workpeople in low-wage districts, does PA e] 


; er a 
eo better nourishment increases a man s A all m 
and it is probable that an increased wage Wio m Me 


schment: 
1n part, be expended in procuring better nouris eaten ut f 
the establishment of a minimum wage, since 1 turally is E 
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gesire to work on the part of men on the border-line. In 


timulates the laggards to exert themselves more 


t = ways it 5 Nae : : Shute 

hange for which, in districts where a tradition 
Be | of slack These considerations warrant the conclusion that 
"y | sope. od wages will lead, in some measure, to improved 
diy f ee though the magnitude which the favourable reaction 
the | A to attain is at present incapable of being determined. 
nt F re remains, however, a second and different kind of difficulty. 
; af Granted that those labourers, for whom the enhanced wage-rate 

in means also enhanced earnings, are rendered more efficient, must 
a sit equally happen that those other labourers, for whom the 
led | enhanced rate means movement to a district where little or no 
a: | employment can be found, will be rendered less efficient? I 


| can see no way in which it is possible, with any confidence, 
to balance this element of evil against the accompanying element 
of good. In view of this result, it would seem that the unfavour- 


x | able judgment of the probable effects of a legal living wage, 
my which was reached when the possibility of reactions upon 
ceive eficiency was ignored, should be held with less assurance when 
kegl that possibility is taken into account. No considerations, how- 
ssar ever, have been advanced which can cause that unfavourable 
aR judgment to be reversed. The legal enforcement of a living 
thus wage in agriculture, in excess of the fair wage, is, on such 
aiff evidence as we possess, more likely to injure than to benefit 
any, that grade of workpeople to which the less fortunate among 
dant, ordinary agricultural labourers belong. 

from Even this result, however, is not decisive for practice. To 
mpl, the claim for a living wage that is set out by the Land Inquiry 
mow | Committee it is, indeed, fatal; for this claim rests wholly 
pro f On the thesis that the establishment of such a wage would 
ible Tar benefit the labourers in whose behalf it is demanded. 
NE nate Possible, however, to advocate the legal establishment of 
novel thine’ wage from quite another standpoint. It is held by some 
am ae that all so-called able-bodied workpeople, who are too 
a ; co to be worth such a wage, ought to be removed from 
a ~ Industry and handed over to be cared for and, when 
rth 


at S Š ae 
legal 1S possible, to be trained by the public authorities. The- 


het T ET) 
a Tate, aon of any wage-payment at ‘less than the living 
bags methods were coupled with a law designed to abolish casual 


S DE o hiring labour, would provide an effective means of 
„f Ydieg R revealing these exceptionally inefficient able- 
_ aderiyin pale: This is quite a different idea from that 
a Commnittes 2e Report of the Land Inquiry Committee. The 
Í Yorkpeop| Wishes to establish a legal living wage, in order that 
: © of low quality may be enabled to earn more than 
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they are earning at present. The thinkers 
am contrasting with theirs, wish to establish Whose at ia 
such workpeople may be prevented (in pride in oder i 
earning anything at all. For this policy a industry a 
a fairly strong case can be made out, The ; en as a: | 
however, is only embraced in it as one item ots a livi le, 
rogramme, and its enactment, unassociated ain fe 

would not fulfil the purpose which the adyo ae 
gramme have in view. 


er if 
Cates of tat 
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INDIAN UNREST AND ITS TREATMENT 
BY GOVERNMENT 


[DIAN unrest has become familiar to English ears. Like similar 

movements in England, it varies in its origin, its objects, and in 

its manifestations. A description of its origin and its ramifica- 

tions in different parts of India and amongst the different races 

who inhabit that country would be impossible on this occasion. 

Nor is it necessary after the masterly work on the subject by 

Gir Valentine Chirol. We are, through our Government of 

India, mainly responsible both for its birth, its growth, and its 
present very dangerous complexion through the irreconcilable 

| attitude of its most violent exponents. It is now almost univer- 
| sally admitted that we sowed the seed in the unpractical and quasi- 
literary system of education introduced through Macaulay’s in- 
fluence about eighty years ago, and matured by Sir Charles Wood’s 
despatch of 1854 founding the University system in India; and 
we are now reaping the harvest since, after educating the youth 
of India only in expectation of employment under Government, 
e are unable to meet the demand or to satisfy to the fullest 

extent their claims to closer association with the government of 
the country. Much has been conceded in this direction gradually 
In the lower offices of our Administration, and recently by Lord 
Morley in the highest offices of Government, but the unrest 
ul tages, with little sign of abatement. And through the 
mindness of the Government in failing to recognise the imminent 
a store and the weakness of its policy in dealing with 
a a earliest stages of its violent manifestation, the Govern- 
eA now raised and is still promoting a storm from which 
AA extrication seems impossible. ; The British public is 
tis e or oey apathetic, even in its own home affairs. 
Telatin A pL ese to excite the attention of the public in matters 
of igs" cae except in some catastrophes such as the Mutiny 
recent Be 1t is well that the deplorable picture presented by 
hat it ie 8 should be placed before it. It is with this object 
Vents in Proposed shortly to explain and discuss, first, recent 
acoities ee Bengal in regard to the failure to suppress 

» tamiliarly called political Dacoities because they are 

1185 
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committed in defiance of the Govern 
connected with eons for the Promotion 
next recent events associated with a serious 0 
caused by religious excitement resulting from a ab Cay 
order of the municipality for the remova] at © Executi n, 4 
mosque. an onthou W 
Dacoity is a crime happily unknown tg u i | 
somewhat resembles the attacks of Whiteboys aa Engling, ia i. 
long gone by. A few words are therefore necesa T na f 
tion. Let us picture to ourselves a well-to-do fa i ™ exi | 
sleeping in confidence under the protection of the a d Bo J 
ment. All their personal property is collected ina Coven, | 
in buildings by no means impervious to attack, Pei toj a 
local bank in which their money may be deposited: a bm | 
if there were, in his ignorance the Bengalee would a . 
have his money and jewellery under his own eye ha i 
mitted to the care of a stranger. He is therefore open to A i 
attack; and if such attack be sudden, uninterrupted, and there 
fore successful, it leaves him penniless and’ ruined except in 
regard to what he may possess in his fields. Dacoity is gag | 
robbery, and obviously one of the most serious in our Indian | 
Calendar of Offences. The dacoities which have recently become | 
such a terror in Bengal are committed by bands of young men, | 
below the age of twenty-five years, armed with firearms, Thy | 
belong to bodies, originally formed for athletic exercises, whith | 
were diverted by the promoters of agitation against the park | 
tion of Bengal to political purposes, and when the cause af \ 
that agitation ceased they were incited by the rere ` 
party to acts of violent crimo in defiance of all law and Be 
and contempt of the Government, regardless of the ah | 
caused to their own fellow-countrymen. Having fixed cf ihe 4 | 
object of their prey, bands of these young men, ac hols 
river-intersected delta of Eastern Bengal, dash is te q 
leaving no trace of their movements, and sadden AMA ant 
sleeping family in a small village. Their torches; attemplle 
the noise of firearms terrify the neighbours wr fon 
any opposition. The family attacked are comhara valuable dl 
and too often by personal injury, to give up i a f 
and the dacoits rapidly disappear in their boats -steoting SM 
be imagined that the police seldom succeed Ti 
an affair. From its nature in a sparsely ae 
is impossible to provide efficient protection to a 
add to the gravity of the situation, more thog his 2 i 
officer has been assassinated in revenge 10" ‘it 
success in the detection of such offences. 22 
pened that witnesses have met the same ™ S 


ment p 
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he Government has always treated with derision the 
5 tions of these young men and their violence, forgetting 
isa course of time they would in their maturity become 
that P zoron element. Sentences comparatively light have 
, most Fee, and yet fresh dacoities were committed. The 
been ae reached about two years ago, in the trial of what is 
climax as the Khulna gang case, in which some twelve men were 
Fae abbfore the High Court of Calcutta. In its eagerness to 
eae that the concessions made by Lord Morley had quieted 
a country even so far as to stop the series of dacoities in 
Bengal, the Government thought that by a policy somewhat 
resembling general amnesty they would end the war against 
iheir authority. Negotiations were commenced between them 
and those under trial. It would be interesting to know their 
origin, but that must be an official secret. Still, from the pro- 
ceedings before the High Court of Calcutta, we do know that 
Mr. Sinha, a leading advocate of that Court, who had held the 
high office of Advocate-General and also that of Law Member 
of the Council of the Governor-General of India, acted as an 
intermediary between the prisoners and the Goy 
succeeded in obtaining an agreement that if th 
guilty the Government would endeavour to obtain a nominal 
order from the High Court by which they would escape 
punishment. It is almost incredible that the Chief Justice and 
two Puisne judges should have ratified this agreement when 
explained to them. The prisoners pleaded guilty, and the High 
Court bound them over to appear when called upon to receive 
sentence, and Meantime to give security for good behaviour. 
Nominally the Government of Bengal was responsible for -this 


organ 


ernment, and 
e prisoners pleaded 


ust} f arrangement, but it is an open secret that it was due to the 
n the | Werposition of the Government of India, and against the opinion 
ye pressed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. But however 
a q iano be, the fact remains that it was the act of the Govern- 
7 i ra Propriety and indeed the legality of the order of the 
al t, 8° Court have been much discussed and condemned. Its in- 
ables | 4 phe atenese was immediately disclosed, for it was brought 
; asi f alread notice of the High Court that two of the prisoners were 
ot aked ne er long sentences for a similar offence, and it was 
tp! f tiswa p Dese men should be dealt with. The solution of 
oi as left to the Government ! 

ait 3 5 Te that these men escaped punishment for a 


; Mey s0 a Er pad remained in possession of a large sum 
| "80 haq lost hi ae while the only sufferer was the man 
a eo l. The matter was more than once mentioned 

5e of Commons, but without assurance that he had 
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been compensated. lt would complete thi 
it should so appear that there was any is A Tiseraby E 
r cine Sitat na 

sum stated by the robbed man as the a lon x or 
this was not to be the end, of ‘political a Of hisp ty 
A few days later another was reported a 
since continued at intervals. The Governts the 
realise that punishment is the only real aceon as f 
commissions of an offence, and that a w ana 
power to enforce order and the security of eae O Use is d 
acts as an encouragement to criminals banded to S d Drop a 
all lawful authority. There is now a widen her tod F 
is likely to affect all trading and commercial Operan A P wia f 
Bengal, and representations on the subject have ee Basten J 
the Government—which has now been obliged 10 dae i- 
incapacity to deal with the situation. Lord hau, | 
Government has consequently publicly called for the e Y 
operation of the public by offering to provide firearms and men | 
to protect the people of these parts, provided that they ber 
the necessary expense. It is a miserable story in the pat | 
What will be the end? How will Lord Carmichael’s Goren. | 
ment extricate itself from the disaster for which its predeæs | 
and the Government of India are responsible? 

So much for the state of affairs in Eastern Bengal. Iti 
now proposed briefly to narrate the course of events at Camp 
in the adjoining provinces of Upper Bengal. ua 

The Municipal Board of Cawnpore, consisting, ney | 
presumed, of some of the leading Mahommedans of that n | 
made an order for the removal of a small outhouse of ae i 
medan place of worship, for the purpose of aon p pi 
road. Objection was raised by the superintendents 0 bt | 
in a memoria] presented to Sir J. Meston, the Demei 
Governor, who personally inspected the place f 
himself that the building in question was nA convenient 
worship, while its removal would be for the Pu tlemen 0 
Before he could proceed further to arrive ab a 5° ulte 
objection raised, a riot lasting throughout t A 
loss of life and some severe personal inv 
with the police. The worshippers at the 
memorialised the Lieutenant-Governor, wh 
he was no longer able to interfere in the - 
duty to maintain law and order and he 
appear to accept the dictation of forea place Al 
men who had been arrested were accor e lov 


matter #8" otf 


session. 


5 some 
There was, unfortunately, at that time 
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z the Mabommedans in India at the unsympathetic and 
any i | am e attitude of the English Government towards Turkey in 
Mi Fy neo allcan war, and this incident at Cawnpore, which by the 
By £ inclined was distorted into an attack upon the 


te) 3 i disloyal tan religion, added to the unrest, and the Govern- 


0 . 

k i EA compelled to proceed against some of the newspapers 
ed mg ing it 

| | . promoting 1t. ; ae 7 

Peay | for F this juncture Lord Hardinge determined to interfere with 
Us iy i “object of allaying the unrest, which promised to become 
a | Faro, by @ settlement of matters at Cawnpore. For this 
a a purpose, as in the Khulna gang case, an intermediary was 


ate | made use of, who appears to have acted on behalf of the super- 
| intendents of the mosque, and the programme was settled with 


uit | him as in the Khulna case. Lord Hardinge specially paid a 


chael T visit to Cawnpore, on which an address purporting to be from 

i r the Mahommedans of Cawnpore was presented to him, in which, 

nel after the usual expressions of a loyal welcome, reference was 

y ba | made to the riot which had taken place about two and a half — 
o pa | months before, and it concluded thus : 

Jovem: 3 We beg to assure your Excellency that we have the fullest confidence 

cessor | in your justice and sympathy, and in this spirit we are content to leave 


the decision of the questions arising out of the present situation in 
your Excellency’s hands. 


ls 


wape In reply Lord Hardinge said : 

nay be With the march of progress and civilisation it is always possible that 

er the construction of roads, railways, or canals may clash with existing 
1 


buildings, religious or otherwise, but you may rest assured that the 


[ahm > Government will always treat with the utmost consideration the claims 
5 puble of any who may consider their interests affected, and will always endeavour 
mosqle | to find a solution of the question at issue, in a sense satisfactory to all. 

ma a then proceeded to announce the solution arrived at, 
aik eee. ie completely to restore the premises which had 
onc maintainin S Ae but to enable the erection of a substitute while 
tof | Unicipal B s extension of the right of way ordered by the 
sted to be Aer The superintendents of the mosque were 
coli o build an arcade over the way, which would 


Provide the accomm 


; ag lost, But. ; odation to the worshippers which had been 

st _ ut, IN 80 expressing this settlement arrived at, Lord 
a ss Hardinge added : ; 

r Paole 3 ; 

ot | built an E as immaterial to whom the land upon which it is to be 

poit kea He considered to belong, but it is essential that both the 

ip ae lic asiwe ae oE go to worship at the mosque should 
r, _ © use it as a footpath. 

“mally F ne, 
ety ord Hardinge announced that the Local Govern- 


Would y - i 
Vor. tx ub Under the law, apply to the Sessions Judge in whose 
“EXXIVNo, 449 ; 4G 
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court the trial of the rioters was Dende 
withdraw from the prosecution in order he 


? k 

Perm; ` | 

: ai Ua obtain $ Soy a 
To complete the narrative it is necegg their ly 


ee Se ary to Tele, 
ceedings into the Sessions Court to which the Pal he 
committed for trial. ‘The law required the Oters hoy tm 


Permission pi 


i ‘idee before the prosecuti : 
Sessions Judge b Į ution could be Withday te 


he consequently was expected to exercise somo digerey an 
matter in regard to the Yeusons assigned for thet in 
These were shortly stated to be that ‘since the *Pplicatin 
circumstances have arisen which in the view of the Canty 
render it unnecessary to proceed further with the a 
and with this the Judge was satisfied and go the oe 
released, escaping from punishment for their mison ye 
This case may be properly considered. from many Point 
view. The interference of the Governor-General u A 
cedented. It was in supersession not only of the ordinary me 
of justice but of that of the action of the Local Government 
The pivot of ow Government in India is the authority of the 
man on the spot,’ and any interference with that authority 
except when it has been injudiciously exercised, must seriously 
undermine its influence in the future and the confidence of the 
public upon which the stability of Government depends. As 
matters then stood it was still open to the head of the Local 
Government to deal with this matter in the same terms as that 
settled by Lord Hardinge. No doubt Sir J. Meston, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who had previously dealt with it, ws 
absent on leave, but his return was imminent, and if even such 
insignificant delay was regarded as out of the question (and 
of this there is no indication) his locum tenens was fully com- 
Petent to act on this occasion. ee i 
Nor does it appear that there was any imperative ee 
for immediate action. The rioters had been una ‘ia 
Bes about two and a half months and their “a te fhe 
to allow the course of justice to proceed, and 1 
convicted to remit the sentences passed, either 1 
part, and thus to deal with the matter by the Hil fe 
infinitely preferable. By this means their miscondiey a 
been suitably impressed upon the rioters. A and was I% 
Hardinge’s condemnation did not reach their eat$ h sao 
bably dissolved into the air among those who er lease 
and who were only interested in the result. D i mate" 
by the order of the ‘Tord Sahib’ bave BO! deq combi 
realis e their position, ‘They have never o sat thoir peal ps 
or given any assurance that they would not teP may Davey d 
For aught that we know they may believe, 0” they ‘pord 
assured by the promoters of the riot, that t 


t 
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n satisfied of the justice of the cause for w 


a ies hich they 
T ofa bee id that they were consequently undeserving of punish- 
. fought eT is much to support such an opinion, for Lord 
te f ment. ge has personally coniribnted to a fund raised for the relief 
a ies of those who suffered from their own conduct in the 
the | of Bee motives of an Indian Government, however benevolent, 
wo f riol. all times open to misconstruction and misrepresentation hy 
thy | Be hg are seditiously inclined. Instances of this abound, 
n, ME not be too careful to guard against this danger. From 
K | r ade of view Lord Hardinge’s policy is regrettable. Nor 
i | ag a solution of the matter which gavc rise to the riot can 
a | Lord Hardinge be congratulated on his action without some 
| misgiving. From various parts of India the Indian Press has 
sa | peen Joud in extolling it as an act of statesmanship. In Calcutta 
pre- } alone, which may be regarded as the seat of Mahommedan learn- 
ue | jing in British India, through a college established by our 
ent. Government, the discordant note has been sounded, and it is 
‘the | worthy of consideration as indicating the absence of a real settle- 
rity ment of the difficulty. The judgment of Solomon or the ruthless 
nt cutting of the Gordian knot failed to solve the real complica- 
‘the tion on ifs merits. And so it has been in the cage relating 
As to the rights of the mosque to the land, the subject matter 
ocal of fhe dispute. 
that Under Mahommedan law, as explained by the resolutions 
the passed at two meetings in Calcutta, the right to property dedi- 
wis cated to religious purposes is inviolate and cannot be affected 
sucli by any surrender even by persons appointed to administer it. 
(ul ‘The declaration made by Lord Hardinge states that he regards 
oo: it ‘as immaterial to whom the land upon which the building 
stands belongs; but it is essential that the general public, as 
ssi) Well as those who go to worship at the mosque, should be entitled 
ot to use it ag a footpath ’ ; that is to say, public convenience super- 
rent sedes the right to property dedicated for Mahommedan religions 
joe Purposes. This is open to serious doubt. This was expressed 
jr M M a resolution passed on the 17th of October at a meeting held 
j in Caleutta, in which it was recorded that : 
a jae a peel to agree with the pronouncement on the mosque 
ie Under Mal uch is a purely religious one. They further feel sure that 
m | Other t} tommedan Jaw no part of a mosque can be used for any purpose 
a zeelten ee for which it was dedicated. They therefore request his 
ye to its cette the restoration of the demolished portion of the mosque 
e W of leet Ta The Mahommedans in Calcutta request the Rajah 
jion pans immediats oad Mr. Mazharul Huque to explain to the Mahomme- 
at is By. ler Iar what religious authority they did consent to 
pel Dora a sement of the mosque question. 
hib A ligiong ardinge’s object was to appease Mahommedan re- 


excite . : 
tement, But when the purport of his pronouncement 


462 
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ig made known the general community wil] soem 
aas aw expressed in Calentta, and are not it he 
the right to encroach on property dedicated iota 
poses. Tf in the future this be go, the , e 
its object. p> 5 
The lessons to be derived from a Considerar 
- Khulna case and the Cawnpore affair are valuable ae 
be overlooked. In both the salutary action of a shat 
Courts to punish dangerous crime has been i 
Government, which has minimised its eflect 
In Eastern Bengal disorder is consequently rampan 
mittedly beyond the power of Government to secure th 
of the public without its active co-operation, May 
Provinces and other parts of India not suffer in the same y 
from the weakness of the policy of the Government» ra 
defiance of all lawful authority has so far succeeded in laden 4 
Bengal. It surely was not opportune to suspend its action in 
Cawnpore. as already explained. To dispel the clouds of unrest 
in India, something more than concessions to the educated 
classes is demanded ; something, too, which appeals more to thos 
who promote disorder and defy lawful authority than parleying 
with the breakers of the law. An even and firm policy, un 
mistakable in its expression, indicates, especially amongtt 
Orientals, the existence of a Government. Disorder can only 
be properly met by recourse to the law, and not by executive 
action, or pronouncements by high authority, which are to 
apt to dissolve in the air or remain under the heavy clouds 
‘of mischievous misrepresentation or misconstruction. TiN 
chapter of Mahommedan unrest which opened at Cawnpore $ | 
not close with the solution delivered by Lord Hate he 
may have the dismal prospect of complications an than d 
We want something less dazzling but moze dura ee 
the flashlights from London or Simla. India sighs eh is w A 
rest she will never have so long as lawful local authority i 
respected and enforced. 


repressed j 


yi 
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JN how forceful a manner is the value of art and beauty to a 
country summarised by Victor Hugo when he wrote ‘ The beauti- 
ful is as useful as the useful, perhaps more so.’ 

Jf Great Britain has reached or is reaching the high state of 
civilisation we believe, then it is high time she should have some 
eficient system for the authoritative regulation of the arts, 
especially with a view to make the fullest possible use of them 
for national purposes, and to ensure that they take their proper 
place and fit in with the general order of things It is just 
when the arts are most fit that they are at their highest. 

The history of the world shows this to be true; in the greatest 
periods of art it has invariably been so. The vast and awe inspir- 
ing temples of Egypt; the scientifically considered, perfectly 
proportioned and decorated buildings of Greece; the sumptuous 
palaces of the Cinque Cento in Italy; the mysterious dignity of 
the Gothic cathedrals ; are not all these, each in its highest sense 
‘fit’ for its purpose? In each there is evidence of strong guiding 
hands which regulated their formation, and a civilised love of 
order under which they were produced. Notwithstanding which, 
there was no trammel imposed which shut off the highest inspira- 
tion of the individual artists who did the actual work ; but rather, 
under the sway of orderliness, art reached its supremest heights. 
Like the wild forest pony, as compared with the thoroughbred, 
the free unregulated art may have a certain charm of its own, 
sae often the art of the savage or the art of the untaught 
a for public work such is an absurdity and out of 
Of oho E product of a highly taught and civilised people. A work 
a the charm is merely superficial, which has no thought 
cree surface, soon loses its hold and ceases to satisfy the oe 
Periods en critical requirements of civilisation. In those great 
Primaril H Which I have referred, the arts (I of course refer 
mind a a 2 the great public works) make an appeal to the 
he leg Are of the mind rather than of the senses. It is m 

5 great periods that the appeal is chiefly sensuous. 
art © soul of any nation is shown in its characteristie public 
` *0 the minds of Egypt their gods were omnipotent, vast, 

1193 
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mysterious, and unknowable, so their tem 
character; and when the statue of g god i 23 Partoog a 
was in the mind of the people almost 9 Bes (for e ta 
was huge and simple, simple to an eit aN Was Prodi 
before or since reached, but, mark you Bie degree ne 
emptiness (like the clap-trap dished up for us b the simple 
new art movements of to-day) but the most A little- Yo 
scholarly simplicity of great art; for only by he al i 
ordination of all detail, carried to the highest delibey 
employed, could they convey those great and aa ever yp 
butes of their deity which formed so prominent a, attri. 
nation’s life and permeated their entire civilisation, Of the 
Greeks on the other hand the gods were many aa For the 
human; their persons were almost realistically in the’, Dearly 
mind—their very habits and doings were recorded aie 
his special function, and it was said they appeared to m r 
from time to time. So the public art of the Greeks ici 
of the mystery of that of the Egyptians; there was so much H 
art to visualise for the people that instead of concentrating 
upon a comparatively few vast works as in Egypt, in (hess 
art was more widespread, smaller in scale and more in touch 
with the everyday life of the people. And so it has been with 
the great art of other nations; it is part of the very marow 
of the bones of the people of each: thus it possesses that vital 
spark which makes it live for all time. 

Great Britain has the latent artistic genius ready at hand, 
but this, like any other seed, not only requires collecting into 
State art-schools to germinate, but when growth has been started 
the young plant must have suitable soil provided to develop i 
and nourishment with knowledgable handling must be applied, 
if it is to bring forth the hundredfold fruit. At present these 


; ithout aY 
Plants are turned out of the schools as seedlings witha 
onsequene 


pardiest 
tultifed 
give {0 


ved and § 
asily 


its po 
m F ; í EET E 
The arts of a country are of the most endurms E> > gnoiet 
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‘ar away days. Is not that tne 
g those far away lay not that an asset for a great 


bij for U 9) 
iy De en our vitality is passed, and work accomplished, and our 
it ion has to make way for the predominance of some other 
Ner p as the history of the ages shows to be inevitable ig it 
a peop’ „if during the period of our greatness we have not en- 
| el 
= importance af their plage in the DALRA te and their power 
‘a indelibly to record our history and times? When our wars sink 
ie into the past and take on the aspect, as so often, of the quarrels 
ue of children over their toys, the arts of peace of the same period 
he will have lost nothing of their vitality and usefulness; and if 
a encouraged to be of ie pen ao remain a lasting source of 
fil credit to our people, and form for our descendants a substantial 
iu financial benefit by reason of the visitors drawn to any country 
tals possessing great art treasures or even the remains of finely 
ia planned cities and buildings. a 
Yet whilst other leading peoples are giving due regard to the 
iis importance of national art and doing their best to foster every 
a branch, we are officially doing next to nothing. 
d Should this state of neglect continue? When we are spending 
“ith hundreds of millions on armaments alone is it wise or right to 
i go on begrudging a comparatively very small sum for the State 
ital to-encourage culture in art and beauty? Not only are we losing 
the chance to speak clearly of the present to future ages by 
wt art records, but we are missing the opportunity of adding much 
into of joy and gladness to the life of our people now. Jt must 
rted not be supposed that because art and beauty are not understood 
in by the people it is therefore not of benefit to them. They 
hi understand little or nothing of medicine and other science yet 
o they realise that benefits accrue to them therefrom, and although 
apy e in their ignorance compulsory new laws regarding 
cd ath, made for their good by those in authority, yet as time 
liest at they come to accept them without further question; so it 
ied ‘al € with public art, where so much can be done by the mere 
glo iis of oe hideous as well as by the more direct process of 
4 who a reat good could be quite economically accomplished 
s05 aie = districts are developing or old ones being remodelled 
ls such 2 esin general planning, building and decoration might in 
n resent a be greatly lessened if not avoided, especially if the 
c0 Professio 00 often ignorant, officialism is replaced by the highest 
oF Np eee knowledge, Utopia cannot be reached without effort. 
T thought tj, aesthetic questions—as in all other phases involving 
i D amongst it aere would be numberless arguments to fight out (even 
"a dopte „ose who know) as to the best method and style to be 


in eS aera $ 
each case; that is inevitable and merely evidence of 
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vitality and is likely to bring forth the vor 
in each particular school. It.is the leth 
present state of affairs that is so sad and 

The way in which the local authority now h 
ing taste in its hands is, to judge by results, depi a er 
as such authority is of local persons who, he les Dstt 
doing rightly by their trust, are almost aye d itong of 
ignorant of the essence of artistic Matters, yen Entirely 
expected to be judges of refinement and beau 
it can and should be considered in relation to everyin: | 
tore ¢ . S ‘ $ rythin 
it is a part of the best political economy? Even w 8) that 
of some knowledge of such things happens to be up 
if he raises frequently questions of good taste he 
crank, and having no professional opinion to sy 
voice is drowned by the self-opinionated ignorance of the oth 
Tf such a person could advise his board that the question v! 
taste which he urges should be referred for advice to the Ministr 
of Fine Arts with its controlling Council of indisputably aint 
professional men, much good would accrue. Ultimately, why 
should not each such local board have one or two members 
nominated by and working to carry out the general views of that 

- Ministerial Council ? 

I am not advocating any curtailment of the free speech of 
our artists, as units—I hold no brief for the mere academic; - 
indeed I feel that for the art of a country to be living it must be 
absolutely of its time and nation, and any sincere new efforts 
should be welcomed. The glib talk about ‘ Art having no boun- 
daries’ is bunkum—and is no doubt in great measure due to 
foreign travel, for purposes of study, which is so usual amongst 
our younger artists. The great mass of the finest art has m 
national—the outcome of the thought of the time and iu i 
Which it was produced. It may be a language easily per a 4 
by’ the cultivated cosmopolitan set, but only art when ta | 
outcome of the national spirit and of the time when it 18 Sate 3 
Makes any true appeal to the rank and file and can enter Jastiey 
Into their lives. . Bobi gid 

The modern churches, now built closely ob the Ei 
Gothic ; the so-called Renaissance buildings, which ee fe of 
are a mere reshuffle of old units masquerading ee itt 
our sculpture, which might have been produced yay gue 

years ago, or the nude figures imitating those O 
ee are without the spark of new life ne ‘mit tio 
Oor great art, such as the originals of which those fine p 
es Copies. These modern products may Sh Jeanin: 
: “a tsmanship and the outcome of much land ee jns 
; 2 lack the quality of fresh thought and nav! er 


+ 


y best io 
argic indif 
deathlike, a 


ty, Or reali 


Pport him his 
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A 


l reat art has been made in the past and will continue 
Ne : p which all 6 ture. i ; 
iè Ong jo the fu system of buying pictures by old masters t} 

he present Bee eo, eae S ek UL 

yt noquiting works in the most extravagant manner, buying 
a f pion E whether public or private money is actually spent 
ai’ top I arpose. Tf our national collections were made up by 
yd fot ee o n buying the best work of its own period one 
‘eG P times a8 Many works could be got for less expenditure 
7 pun ig made under the present system of old master purchasing 
at OP wily inflated values. In time the works bought new and at 
n i at P paratively low figure would themselves become the old 
il E.. of the future ; with the rapidly enhancing value of only 
rM ai percentage of these, what a far more economic way to 
io A Then consider the even greater matter of import to 
ee i A nation that would accrue by the encouragement of the 
ol Ù ring arts of the times which such a system of patronage would 
TY ensure! ; : 
ed f Ofal investments of public money none can compare with 


hy | the 1000 per cent. ultimate financial profit to the nation (to say 
8 | oihing of the refining benefits) gained by a careful purchase, 


at f ander the best qualified advice, of works of art by our living artists, 
| mde direct from the artists themselves, widespread purchases 
of | mde not by representatives of a single school of thought, but 
¢; | ly the collective opinion of a gradually changing council of 
be ‘| lading professional artists. They would of course make some 
ts | mistakes, but the majority of their purchases should be the 
m: | teans of obtaining the best art of the time-being at very favour- 
ee ‘ble prices : and, as in France, artists would always be ready to 
ist I" rasonable in price when the State is to be the purchaser. 
ao h See what a sum is spent annually for such a purpose in France 
fot a Mr. Dewhurst in his valuable pamphlet,’ having obtained 
ol | “Mormation from the late Under Secretary of State for Fine 
he Ft France, speaks of it as being in one year over 10,0001. 
al a TAGES of modern artists’ work, and even this considerable 
lj 4 . steatly increased by the purchases made by the various 


Societic ; ; 
Scleties having the same object—the encouragement of 


purchase of works. On page 38 he says: 
pant French Go 
Betty penetr: 
on of eve 


Altern art by 


vernment, anxious to see every section and class of the 
z ated by love of the beautiful, which is the refuge and 
e Spect than z aition purged of mysticism, are much wiser in 
iy “Sionally givin oe having trained their artist, they foster his career 
"i on. In t £ ^im the moral and material satisfaction of a State 
ally divig, S year with which we deal no less than 350 items, about 
1 Were r eee Paintings in all media, sculpture, bronzes, engray- 
reħased either direct from the artist or from the walls 


: = 
Wanted, 4 Ministry of Fine Arts, 
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of the annual Salons. Our (British) prota 

instruction to numbers of young people and th it 
even the most talented of them, just A ee 
schools, they are casting about for some a mom 
knowledge, and energies to marketable cee Ns o 


Tf our party system of Governmen, m 
difficulty for a Chancellor of the R akes į 


“Xcheg ‘| ' 8 
to be the first to allocate 10,0001. per nn ; iis 
or th 


X ment of our modern national art by purchase th neti, 
x a matter might be worthy of the et 


Se ic llrey {0 

: ne ee Consideration at ) 
. philanthropists, such as Carnegie, who, with a a Ott ge FP 
spread culture and education amongst all lees i Use | i 

the largest possible surface of Great Britain, Ceng f 


: i i might, b 
ing such a fund, spread widecast the love of the b 


| foster this, the leading factor of the ‘Arts of ] 
3 with the local library should go hand in hand { 
with its educative and refining influence! "ve 

The system, which in a degree is now in practice, of seni: | 
round from South Kensington Museum to the provincial museus i 
examples of works of applied art, might, with advantage, lef 
enlarged and applied also to the nation’s pictures and scum 
(the latter when of bronze or easily moved dimension). kh} 
cases where the national collections are particularly rich in te 
works of any artist examples could easily be spared. I canst 
the disadvantage to foreign and colonial visitors who, being 
London and desiring to see a certain famous picture, find init 
place a notice ‘removed temporarily to Edinburgh '; bit rat 
the spread of knowledge and love of art to be gained by be * the 
local people in all parts of Great Britain a chance Om pl 
fine works would fully compensate for any disad d 
right of any town, possessing a suitable art galan wil 
loan from the national collection would induce Ma mit | 
such galleries by other towns, and the costs of transi s 


Y capito, f 
Canti ay | 
Gace. Sina | 
he art alle | 


sainn on fe 
: : ssion on 
defrayed by a small chàrge being made X p ot te 
. ct, trea 
days. Then the towns which possess art tre? sith gret M 


should do their share and lend them to others, 
advantage. d have u 

May I make a suggestion ?—that ee aa this" 
Art Trains (especially constructed and top l y station wi 
and stopping for a few days at any village © the count 


is a railway siding. What a joy to many of e 10 


i), Á a) 
to have such a chance brought to them cat pt oist 
at how small a cost to the State. E dK! mig 


magnates or even the great railways the 
rolling by providing the especial ae : contents: 
removal from place to place. As to the 
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ited tO works by siete Pritish artists purchased by the 
; J after a period of years serving for such a purpose the 

d to more permanent quarters and newer one 


a 
po allocated tO ae 
p a artists 7 ads $n Seats 
All of us artists wou Soules: ai feeling our work ite 
widespread pleasure. Think of those lon 
n passes through 


te i ce, which should be placed centrally at the ends—half a 
ese, Po h cars connected up, and what a delightful and educative 


ople oye dozen suc 
Me afiern00 cou 


eh Next I would like to touch upon a matter the great importance 
aU ay | jt which to this country few realise, viz. the way in which, with 
Si | manufactured articles of the highest class, qua ‘artistic design,’ 
t gilin \ ve are doing nothing towards capturing this most lucrative trade 


| abroad, and seem well content that our people of the best taste 
=f a home should have to purchase such things from the Continent, 
"especially from Paris and Vienna—where the existing conditions 
} encourage the production of the finest goods of this kind. hig 
besides the obvious lack of taste of the average British manufac- 
turer) is chiefly caused by the unfavourable position in which the 
designer for manufactured articles is placed here in Great Britain 

bine ig : comparison with his fellows elsewhere. ‘The conditions here 
adn been getting worse and worse for the designer, the prices 
Pil get lower and lower, and the artistic quality of the manufac- 


ch in the} 
J can st 


ut sure | rod 

i Mie i es ; T 
by aig oe a mee been deteriorating in the great majority of 
see he , stead of going ahead as a fair use and development of 


= rene (as I may call the State-trained art 
‘Dard of Educati sure. A huge sum is spent annually by the 
: | Bs ant ation on the 
fi | ished their training are thereupon cut adrift to strug- 
Toe as best they may—to turn to teaching, or 
| y 2 teir natural, and during student life encouraged, 
sion to any design; and, instead of attempting to give ex- 
f “pelled, for ee of new thought they may possess, are 
7 be able in ea butter, to set all such ideals aside in 
esign, eie peel pid manner possible, by plagiarising 
F ar iie here and there, or combining details 
emuneratio a quantity instead of quality to suit the 
"8 Prices, n for design to which the manufacturer has 
a e at once place outside the range 
€ various ee emarks as to stagnation or retrogression 
“Utcome of t S or crafts which are more or less individual 
e designer or art-craftsman himself work- 
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ing with his various assistants : makers é 
modelled ceilings, book bindings, hang 0 
glass, some furniture, ete., ete., in ¢ 
the members of the firm are them 
These PE Bee 9i the arts in Which, eye, o ken 
and crafts movement was first seț won Yer singg the 
William Morris, much has been done i a PY the in a) 
life, and in that category Great Britain Port fresh 
abroad as being in the van : as an example ie fully RE 
importance of our arts and crafts shown sc aoe a 
national Exhibition this year. Ne Ghent 7 ie | 
As far as the artistic side of the purely trad, 
concerned, there is ample talent available for 


Such ag 4 
Made Potter loge | 
ach Cage if SO yi 


selves Practica] ; x Only 
i) 


© manufacturi T 


: F new | 
designs for those products also, if only the matter wan | 
taken up by the State and encouragement given for > ica | 
ment. With trade products such as pottery, wall papers a Vo 

J Vey 4 


and trade furniture, to name only a few, the recent results iy jf 
certainly been retrogressive and most disappointing, Mindy | 
am not referring to the quality of the article itself but to its dain 
or ornamentation. ‘The milk is judged by its cream; and Ae 
the best class work is far in advance of ours, because the Site | 
there, realising its national importance, accords to ‘design’ op 
right protection equally with the arts of painting and sculplu,s | 
that inventive artists of the first rank are induced to tum tha | 
attention to ‘design’ in various forms. 
Here the copyright laws for designs when applied to muh | 
factures are so unfavourable that some manufacturers with higi i 
aims prefer to leave their products unprotected rather than ail 
themselves of the very inadequate period of poe | 
obtained, considering at the same time the objection 
ditions accompanying this questionable method of Te 
The shortness of the terms of copyright for HA a 
applied and the large numbers of classes in whi tu 
reproduction, it is necessary to register, together ve of o 
ties offered at the registration office to those ets make! 
designs directly the inadequate term ends, ae produ 
manufacturer loath to pay the higher prices pie ns must e 
of carefully thought out and really original dai aitber OS 
The average British manufacturer no doubt * shines 
fied with nor aware of the unfortunate state ol pis chan 
the low quality of British applied designs» tt to s€? ibe! 
tc British ignorance on matters of taste he “tion 0 De Sie 
might be greatly bettered ; he sells well a e and 
Which he puts upon the British market year a taste 
considers he is supplying what our nations can ° 
But is this inference correct? Jf the banc 


EEN 
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tunes and tl 


| . P ically better. ; } 

as | Bice, notwithstanding her pre-eminence in these designs 
tosni fot application to manufacture, is not, eyen s0, content to let 
Ote | Rs rest, but with a desire to do yet better formed a body 


\ | ner the presidency of the Minister of Works only last year 
| ith the object of creating a modern French ‘style ’ characteristic 

id + their time and nation. Oh, that we could have a little of 

Wah iy : h a spirit shown here at headquarters ! 

Serion | ml this time a big sum is being annually spent by our Board 

tec, \ of Education upon art training. Without going into the vexed 

Texts | question of whether the training given under that system is so 


lish f faulty as some maintain, surely it cannot be right that one branch 
iw only (the educational) should be taken up by the State and, when 
s dein | 


ihat educational branch has produced its hundreds of more or 
Éi less qualified students, the State should do nothing further to 
| ensure a use of the material it has so produced. If we had a 
E poperly constituted Ministry of Fine Art here would be some 
, | rally good work for it to do. Even if no further public expendi- 
tue could be made, it would yet be better to produce fifty 
| designers per annum instead of one hundred, and let the money 


o mant: | F 

nth awed be spent on an organised encouragement of those fifty to 
o . . . ° . 

han aval | a the standard of national designs ; this might be done possibly 

ath ed hs he State commissioning these young designers to make designs, 


worthy ones of which might be offered to manufacturers on 
eee ee that payment be based on results : the success- 
| Pied be well paid for, whilst the manufacturer might be 
T MA aa loss on costs of production in case of failures. 
1 experts ater one under a committee of professional decorative 
| Manufacturer y designers, in conjunction with some sympathetic 
J} odem by me the system would soon pay its way and a British 
Š a might be the outcome. 
Sie | Some eee British taxpayers must be shown that there 
ve | evil put 1 ae besides cultural, benefit to the country before 
ni aes with any considerable expenditure of public monies 
Mell to gier a of the fine arts by the State. It is all very 
ie love one him of kudos gained by a great country where 
ts finds © © beautiful is spread and the inspiration of her 
ible ational encouragement. Well, I believe it will be 
such persons that (as experience has proved to 
eat countries abroad) the proper recognition of 


| the 
| dul 


te the © Show 
Te Case in 3 
gr 
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ENTURy 
ihe {rue status of the arts in a on 
existence of a State bureau to SUpervige ga 
relationship to all public matters, jg ace an 
gain to that country in money ag jn 

Amongst the many things for j 
be done by a properly organised Britis) 


Intry’s 


d fami 
D ily~ 
ones sooner or later feel, if they would pee i) 

À $8 08 ¢ 


that the possession of some works of e Ute a 
imperative. He probably starts by buying he desirabja il 
scrupulous dealers (ever at hand for san ait One of the 
ihousand and one spurious pictures—chiefly sup = E 
—the manufacture and sale of which are pert in oli 
enconraged, by the laxity on this point of the Bi aad fu 
the copyright law the penalty for the making or sale of oa! 

fraudulent work is the entirely inadequate one of 101 i a Í 
mum. What deterrent is the payment of such a fi tha | 
the chances of profit may run into hundreds and thus | 
Then there is the extraordinary fact that ow forgery mi 


he 0 


In this matter the buyers should, in their own best interest, | 
demand a change in the law (and I feel sure the honourable men \ 
amongst the art dealers would join in welcoming any attempt i; 
clean out the Augean stables where this rubbish is produce | 
Let me put a concréte example. A is a famous painter for whe 
Works the demand spreads to America and our Colones: a 
Wealthy Canadian collector who, thinking to be safe 60; m wy 
buy signed works. When passing through one of E ei 
land towns a picture is offered him by some unsorupi fet pi 
C as being a fine example by A, and it pears in the st | 
Signature that artist’s name. ‘The work changes a : 
suneas! Later somebody visiting B questions pe ee 
of the work. B makes inquiries, perhaps sends ict e f: 
to its supposed author, and then learns the truth a eni 
and the signature are both equally false. ~ shed 
sumeas on a valueless work and A has been r0 


money by false pretences—but there is A 
Succeeding, for men of the stamp of © are © 
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aving obtained the work from somebody else who 


Mi ePser one, etc-, etc. ; OF, as often happens, when C is looked 
whee jg ded vc disappeared, and has taken himself (under a changed 
"e For be ‘ad pis nefarious practices to pastures new, and it is not 


a 


alse) ‘ » powder and shot of a private person to trace him— 


ja 
aa | yorib Ei pe a diflerent matter altogether if he had committed 
a Ta in a felony—that would be a matter for the Public 
SE ot 0535 

a t i Eo. as one of Ls en a ooma niies of artists who 
Mi p some sixteen years seen une eno of British copy- 
le i y | ight laws (which only un pe Dount fort some fruit), that in 
th i F. early days, when we first wished to awil this matter of 
e ofi f false signatures being treated as a penal offence, one of the 
| tte f ading counsel of the da y urged us to abandon our desire lest we 
tactu | might appear to be vindictive, and assured us that he could not 
Wa Jy , himself see that the autographic signature upon a work of fine 


of such, ark could be parallel to the signature upon a cheque, as we main- 
sami h tained. ‘Lo him it appeared only parallel to a false label on—say— 
10 thee | apot of Liebig! No wonder it has been so difficult to get the arts 
oui’ | recognised as of proper importance to our nation and times! 

lars) | Here surely is work for a Ministry of Fine Arts: to effect a 
as bay change in the laws and follow it up by a few public prosecutions, 


which would soon lessen the numberless frauds of the present 
| ay and make the wholesale manipulation and sale of spurious 
vorks more difficult. The false signatures upon old masters should 
niers, | 2 included as well as those upon modern works, and all placed 
ablemer | amongst the penal offences, for the general benefit. The present 
tempi td heilities for dealing in these fraudulent works should be con- 
duced. pied Into a dangerous trade. Our successful business friend 
or ite | USt see that this might be a financial benefit to himself, as well 
TE : Coun one to the community at large. 

f Maer a Tine Arts Minisiry would be of real advantage to 

un depends chiefly upon how it is constituted and its 


manner of worl; 
a Working. That there is a wide field for i sale 
j | Stndoubted, > ere is a wide field for its usefulness 


y A Ministr j 
y of F 
f son (however } 


lon were | 
equen 


Ine Arts which is under the sway of any one 


is, for ughly cultured and tasteful that person may 
[aling with 1© purpose of imposing laws and limitations and 


; Saal of taste, far more likely to show (however 
HOW ness, Sean bias, with the inevitable accompanying 
a CSUs Of cunts such be harmful, than government by the 
y enting E i f a dozen or more highly qualified artists 
© have a Min: ș phases of thought and work. It would never: 
tua) Het pstry which might impose any trammels to in- 
ble Some = „Sentus; but its work of preventing as far as 

the many public monstrosities of bad taste or 
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ignorance, and laying down genera] linear 
spreading and encouragement, of artistic or ordenli 
tainly beneficial to the nation. Culture, h, 
At first sight it must appear that nae 
board to supervise all and anything i instituti 
beautifying of our country, cities, A ectin 
awaken antagonism in the authorities ie 2 
naturally be somewhat jealous of any chal] e W i 
gatives! Well, so it may be and, at first E of their a 
be made slowly. Much depends upon Hae matey Would w 
is constituted and worked; if it is to reat ag tato t | l 
person, a Minister—who by our system of onan With fe 
liable to be frequently changed—T belie Y gove 
doing more harm than good, for we sho 


» Who mi 


Mn | 
ve, usually, it 


jii 
ale Would | 
the Magnificent for. the post : no, that Toute i Loy | 
for the ultimate good. But if the real backbone of Re 
be a Council of eminent professional artists, especially oy 
for their knowledge of and proved: capability in the decor i 
arts (for it would be decorative matters chiefly requirmg tol | 
dealt with), then I cannot think that any strong objection yi) | 
be raised even by existing officials to accept recommendatims 
made by such a body; for I take it that the carefully consider! | 
opinion of that expert Council would in such cases be tented | 
rather in the nature of advice than as an order, and any ofits | 
be his work civic or rural, who really is sincerely trying to belt 
things would welcome such help. ‘here would, of court È 
some opposition and some. difficulties to overcome, but nol | 
good is achieved without some labour : is it not worth it in te ; 
a good cause? ie 
I venture to put down a suggestion for the const 1 
this Ministry, believing that such a skeleton: a ee | 
useful as a ground for discussion and so be helpful cov 
at something really efficient. OES A 
I am ae an from many years’ experience ve 


. i} 
: 2 cae usiness 1 
committees, that the ideal number for rapid b vey would 0" 
Ministry © 
pii 
3 


so wide a field that. I am convinced 
larger range of thought is imperative, 
their work would be allocated to sub-com 
knowledge of the particular matter to be T yest wit 
tion and report, yet the final decision shou -orking OF 
Council. It would have to be essentially a Yie elig “eet 
only men prepared to attend regularly § C gours: 
names would not be wanted. It would, i this, t 
to any busy professional man to underlie i 
great and good purpose they would be WI me 


gerve: 
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‘ally so if, as I believe, one afternoon or evening meeting 
pepeti? n (excepting August and September) might on an 


every ee e 
De soe of artistic control Hotii TAE 
Ee council of artistic contro] should be a paid body. 


SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION OF MINISTRY or Fryp Ants. 
Lhe Minister, 


ng artistic matters, shall act with ‘ The Council,’ 
d 


and repre- 
jews to Parliament and the public, 


who, Te64 ai 
gent thelr V 


The Council of Artistic Control 
the permanent chief secretary as Chairman, shall consist of sixteen 
nal artists of eminence, selected for their especial knowledge of 
tice in the decorative side of their profession, together with a 


with 7 
professio. 


and Dive from each of the five existing Government departments 
ifs. | ee would be brought under the artistic direction of this Council. 
gener | The artists shall be four architects (of whom at least one shall be a 
» Migr + specialist in garden and park planning); three sculptors; three painters ; 


four designers ; one antiquary, and one specialist in art education, 

Also: (a) Standing expert sub-committees to investigate matters for 
and report to the Council. They should include such as engineers, 
surveyors, museum authorities, manufacturers and the like. (b) Repre- 


ion vo | sntatives of the Council in the provinces, 


enti | The General Administrative Staff. 

ponsiders: 

, tendered Some Counciz REGULATIONS. 

ny oli, | 1. That one quarter of the Council shall retire by seniority of election 
y to beller | each second year, and shall not be eligible for re-election. 

ourse, E f 2. That cach vacancy on the Council shall be filled by the Minister 
i ntig | selecting from three candidates nominated by the vote of the Council. 


ô. That a stated fee shall be paid annually for each attendance of 


the member at meetings; non-attendance at half the meetings shall con- 
stitute resignation of office, 


A. That the Council have 
| others temporarily. 
5. That the Council have power to ‘take. evidence. 
É. It will be asked: But wh 
7 this Ministry to be? 
i X the points which h 
| ae avail, and the o 
ciency. But we 


power to form sub-committees and to co-opt 


at is the province of usefulness of 
I have touched at some length upon a few 
ave struck me, where individual effort is of 
| fficial aspect must be brought in to secure 
| what is being q have only to look abroad and take note of 
| lly to sch one by the other leading countries— France especi- 
8 can be aa Wide is the field in which a Ministry of Fine 
F elude . national benefit.: The more obvious functions 


Ae os, 

Artistic direction of the ; 
fice of Works. 
oard of Educa 

Museums), 


X 2° Local Gove; X 
You ity y, TS ernment Board. 


tion (art education and national 


4 H 
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D. Board of Trade (art exhibitions br: 
E. Home Office (national Coinage 4 anch), 
9. General encouragement of the beautify Staps), 
Britain. "hroughouy g 
3. The supervision of : 
A. All legislation regarding art matters 
B. The laying out of or changes in on Bie 
public buildings, etc., and their ee Darks 

C. The decorations for public fêtes and Oration, 

D. Advertisements. processions, 

E. Special missions to study the mann 
public artistic matters abroad. 

4, Taking steps : 

A. To encourage modern British 
such as by the purchase of mod 
ing for their widespread exhibi 
Britain. 

B. To raise the artistic standard of our manufactures, 

C. To encourage the use of the many State-trainel | 
designers for national manufacture. 

5. To advise upon the preservation of national monuments ani 
art treasures. 
6. To check acts of vandalism. 
If music and the drama are brought under the control of this 
-Ministry it would of course add to the scope of its work, ai 
require a separate branch Council. 
I speak as an artist for artists.” 
There seems to be little doubt that an atmosphere s a 
ing in many places here favourable to the idea that some F 
should be done to put ‘art and beauty’ in Great Britai p Ta f 
stronger and better footing. ‘There is evidence of this in mai 
and various directions—for instance : “pple of lite | 
About three years ago artists (following the aes) e its woe | 
authors and doctors) formed the Imperial Arts Lele „ultur 
being the banding together of artists and other p a mi | 
to further in every possible way the spread and ene of beauty 
British fine art and to fight for the recognition 
matters national, civic and private. Already 1 tatives ° 
of 850 members. The League, having replete wide 
branch of the fine and applied arts, covers ® very 


Px OF dealing yy 


Art in various waji 

$ 1 
ern works and arang 
. “ o 
tion throughout Grea 


> I refer those who are really interested in the < 
being done in France to the able treatise Wanted: nto the mi 
by Wynford Dewhurst (Hugh Rees, Ltd.), who 80° ae 
and with special facilities is able to give much ore Ministty: 
to manner and costs of the working of the French + 
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„tie thought and makes it especially fit to be he 
artistic tion as this proposed British Fine Arts 
pig ee the formation of a practical scher 
matter ear time been under the consideration of its executive 
nl tae press has recently repeatedly advocated a Fine Art 

a, The Builder, a aie pie 
Mini espondence in its pages inviting the opinio 
E ia and others. It formed a committee to go into 
Reiter this autumn. Public men of various ranks and 
litical views have been speaking in and out of Parliament in 


+s favour lately, whilst it cannot be denied that on all hands 
1b 


i at something 


ard on such a 
Ministry. The 
ne has already for a 


Arts 
al organ, opened 
n of our foremost 


j dnt 


amongst persons of taste the idea is growing th 
should be seriously undertaken by the State. 
Already official work is being done in certain directions which 
would greatly gain by being all brought under one central 
administration, where it could have the advantage of the highest 
artistic advice from such an expert Council as I have suggested. 
With any new matters—he it developments of guns, motors, 
electricity, aeroplanes, or what not, it is proverbial that Great 
Britain is one of the last to enter the field (leaving to others the 
pains inevitable to all pioneers), yet usually she ultimately 
succeeds in taking a place in the forefront when she decides to 
take up the matter seriously. May it be so with this question 
of ‘art and beauty ’ to become a part of the national life. 
Although art is actually one of the oldest things 
yet the average British mind classes it as a foreign thing and 
a thing of the past. The idea that it can and should exist 
amongst us now, that it can be of use and a product of our own 
lime, is quite new to most. 
_itis surely time, now so many civilised countries have State 
rection of art of some kind at work, that we should awake out 
of the sleep of ignorant content and, as in other fields, make 


“p our public mind to go one better than the others’ best. 
Vhy, in that 


in the world, 


tae fe most wonderful thing, the human body, is the 
ent aent beauty found when health reigns rather than weak- 
lyi ia ia & Man where exercise and labour has developed its 
engl oul; l 


Prepared fa a woman when healthy feminine pursuits have best- 


ea case i nd developed its proportion for child-bearing? Be- 
ng? ‘7 aa mM each such case the figure is then most ‘ fit’ for its pur- 

ie ure is ming to the very complex demands upon it the human 
i en in ee the most wonderful thing in the world, especially 
wit With a 5 the highest state of fitness and beauty combine. So, 
we? A ft a Steat civilised country, it cannot be beautiful unless it is 


Sttivine A cannot have the best fitness unless it has beauty. 
s toj 


ncorporate beauty everywhere and in everything 


4H 2 
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consideration for beauty and so obtainin 
fitness. With the laying out or remodellin 
ing haphazard system is one of huddling th a town 
without any regard to the relationship of ate houses t 
orderly method of placing them upon the Da tO eag iti 
of this the carefully thought out plan of a sen ine 
highly cultured architect—be adopted, he will Be of beauty, | 
all he does, yet at the same time he provides i a th 
any reasonable accommodation required, but hae the Stony 
the health of that town gains ; the streets are Wider o g 
ship of the houses gives a greater equality of light ait € relation, 
the trees down the principal streets afford shelter and a Space; 
. fountain in the square refreshes the air; the traffic a the | 
to move in; the people require artificial light in the bare À 
fewer hours each night owing to the way space has been Re 
and windows properly designed for their purposes—that part of tte | 
town is healthier and freer from epidemics or sickly chien, | 
The place is more fit in the highest sense : this is to be ot by f 
the due consideration of beauty ! | 
So many people think that we advocates for art and beauty | ` 
desire more spending of money and adding of oramai! | 
Nothing of the kind; we would be thankful to have tons al f 
tons of the existing ornament (so called) collected and bumt, o | 
otherwise destroyed. What we want primarily is good propt | 
tion, orderliness, and simplicity. What is a beautiful row im © 
say, a good middle-class house? Not one which is loaded i 
with a lincrusta ceiling, ornamented frieze, and coe 1 
terned wallpaper and carpet ; filled with (perhaps eo a 7 
ture ; pictures thick upon the walls and nicknacks spread ae q 
where to add labour for the servants and to collect 3% 


windows placed in the longest wall to give ve 
light and ventilation without draught, the usua tous 
ings, added over-doors and ornamental work 15 goo 
omitted ; any money so saved to be expended Hye 100% 
designed mantelpiece—sufficient ornament ail restful 
` Concentrated thereupon. The tone of thera zolourel 
eye, neither too light, too dark, nor too h 18 A da 
floor of a simple wood darkened and polishe 
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ngs upon it; this to save the harbouring of dust so inevit- 
7 the corners Of a carpeted room; about a third of the 
able 12 mount of furniture, but such pieces as there are, selected 
i aA places ; the price of two of the usual over-ornamented 
for i pla to the purchase of one unornamented but comfortable 
chai Si designed chair ; instead of three showy and badly made 
and vs let there be one really good one and half a dozen 
pui pots or ornaments in place of twenty indifferent ones; 
Bits the number of pictures to a quarter or less, but let them 
cd be really good of their kind, originals if money allows of 
the best, but reproductions from fine works rather than bad 
originals or coples ; let the great majority of gimeracks for the 
tables be given to the next jumble sale or kept away. In such 
a room you will find character with an air of distinction, you 
can get real relaxation and repose in it and derive enjoyment 
from the good things it contains. 
Similar would be our desires for direction of art and beauty 
in public affairs through the length and breadth of the land. 
To see that, where money is to be spent, the consideration for 
beauty and utility go hand in hand—for these two together pro- 
duce the nearest to perfection that we shall ever get in this world. 
| . To discourage the false views about art, such as the overloading 
bad ornament upon everything, sham architecture which covers 
fine pieces of engineering (such as the Tower Bridge, which, left 
with its grand fitness of construction frankly showing, would 
have been magnificent); needless stone carving frittered over 
buildings and acting as dust traps (instead of the concentration 
of one fine piece over the main doorway where it. could be pro- 
perly seen and would add a note of distinction to the building) ; 
badly designed ornament upon cast-iron lamp-posts, brackets, 
gates and such like, used by our cities; the omission of which 
‘quils, twists and patterns would save cost in the making and 


in the upkeep for repainting, and would add beauty such as we 
*slte—by their absence. 


„dire 
cusi ing he ae Principles we would apply to the country—preserv- 
co a ditions y already there, striving for the removal of hideous 
p Be Ts us and preventing such vandalism in the future. 
d a ante Great Britain yet fit to work for so high a purpose and 
time 9 it itself a place amongst the most cultured peoples of all 


It Tust ~ 80, it must awake out of sleep and be up and doing. 
thread a a Doat the consideration of beauty into everything, 
liveg ike strands of gold into the weaving of the fabric of 


Att EAS 
j vith i Start of this article I quoted a great Frenchman, but, 
q “tre, can end with the words from one of ourselves. 
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Mr. Bernard Shaw, who (Mr. Dew 


hurs 
Liverpool, said Yst tel] 


S Us), ] 
That it was difficult to make people u 
the most valuable things in the world, b 
art had any social utility at all, though in realit 
useful thing we have. Art was one of the oe 
He did not say that it was one of the first ni 
could live without it a sort of life, not vey 
lives; but he assured his audience that if 
highly civilised and most highly developed ae pee! lif 
great deal of it. . . . Give the people an abun dase Wa 
help save them from half the perils of Civilisation, oi 


nderstan, 
CAUSE ver 


it was t 
ecessiti 5 
Necessities of lif ciy 
ay different fro ae 
ead 

© in 

nted cae 
The art, and k 
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pnp desire, which has found Eon expression during the last 
ihre years, that museums may become sources not only of in- 
creased pleasure but also of real educational value to the com- 
munity, js a matter of such deep interest that it seems to deserve 
critical examination by all who regard education from a broad 
national standpoint. 

The Museum, or Haunt of the Muses, founded by Ptolemy 
Ster at Alexandria in the year 300 B.c. was not a museum in 
ihe modern sense of the word, a treasure house of things rare 
and beautiful, strange and precious, but, as its name implied, 
a place dedicated to the cultivation of learning and frequented 
by men devoting themsclves to philosophy and the improvement 
of human knowledge. It was, in fact, to express its functions 
in modern terms, a kind of combination of the Royal Society 
and the British Academy. If, as scems to be the case, certain 
great men of ancient times displayed their taste and magnifi- 
cence by making collections of curious objects brought from dis- 
tant parts of the world, it is clear that collecting for collecting’s 
sake is a phase of human activity that does not reach its perfec- 
tion until the era of the Middle Ages was well advanced. It was 
not until the revival of learning had raised Europe out of the 
slough of the barbarism of the early medieval period, not until 
cae of the Renaissance had had time to exercise its 
_ using influence on the harsh and turbulent spirit of the 
a 3 the West, that the collecting instinct awoke and 
rallerien : > aor aes objects and natural curiosities, with 
we ae ure and painting, began to be considered a 

saree eae the surroundings of cultivated people. 
ing of aes = : r that home of the humanities, that the collect- 
nei ithe eee things was raised to the dignity of a 
Ferara, the B 2 aa at Florence, the Estes at Modena and 
ing Beon hese at Rome, set an example which, spread- 
: S ne Peninsula, was followed in time by the sove- 
Earl of p. be; and the great English collectors, such as Thomas 


escendants nbroke and Horace Walpole, were their spiritual 


ut t : : 
the collections of works of art and objects of rarity and 
1211 
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beauty made by wealthy and cultured 
their own glorification and to satisfy 4 
vidual likings. It is not until quite 
has recognised its obligation to mą 


Unateurg We 
leir ow faa 
recent tima 


ONIE: .. intain PaA 
works of art, antiquities, natural history and blic eg 
The establishment of the British Masse “cent 
DE n 


d 


1753, and its rapid growth on the acquisiti 
Sir Hans Sloane’s collections, gave an one b 
to the position of the State in respect % ia 
that date there has been in England and a i 
gradual recognition of the truth that the P Conti 
and scientific knowledge can best be insured D 
of museums, fostered by the care and attenta x de a 
The question now arises: ‘Have the great ; a State, 
in this country made the best use of their ori lic musem, 
moting education and scientific knowledge? ’ r A wm i 
greatest admirers must admit, they have not, in N ther 
this great national asset, with its vast educational s NAYS cn 
he further utilised for the service of the State? Penta 
Let us consider what has actually been done. 
a anh a a ae, Tho Dan ee the history of out 
; ee P attit as been, until quite m- 
cently, a negative one Jn respect to education ; for the great bulk 
of the community has received little or no practical educational 
benefit from these institutions. They have been content tobe } 
merely vast repositories for collections of priceless value, which | 
pe remained unseen and unappreciated by the majority d | 
people. S 
Those who are entitled to benefit by a right use of museums fi 
may be divided, for convenience sake, into three distinct class i 
students, schools, and the intelligent public. Let us consiet 
each of these classes in turn in order to arrive at a clear under: 
standing of what has been done and what is still required tate f 
1. Tt has long been recognised that the vast and "ia | 
collections which are contained in our museums may be r m | 
to facilitate the training of professional students EER 
to aid them in the solution of the crucial and wg „ogress 0 
that are presented by the advance of science 20 me js cS 
the world. And it cannot be denied that, 80 f PA in int J 
of the community is concerned, museums have succee 3 
cating their existence and in proving their usefulne™ 
While, however, large benefits have been conte a 
Special class, a good deal still remains to be donga st 
vidual museums. But, generally speaking, ae that 
been reached int ensifies the regret which many ee 
has been done for the other classes. 
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ee J. Tt must be gaes H there has been in the past little 
lia ag co-operation ves s e oe authorities and museums, 
Bae beat ne anasetia : Det na rpeets. OF some schools send. 
Oy e | r a class tO visit a Da ; a a ae 1s done 1m a systematic 
w f ae except that a Se us ocen given to inspectors 
ny, | y ‘low these visits to Be ag e eee as part of the curri- 
Ent | ! ulum. In the ae ee Jaa $ i ae official guide of the 
aie i British Museum last san Hs A lowec ieee certain number of 
Moy elementary schools have Somi a P ONS and girls, and that 
nent a | considerable interest iss oae shown by the Educational Authority 
ofa i of London in these visits. he observes, however, that there has 
ma | peen a greater demand for such instruction among the Council 
ite, | schools than among secondary schools. 
ISEN; | ` But such occasional visits are not nearly sufficient. What is 
Np. i required is that classes should constantly go to the museums, and 
l ther that demonstrations given regularly within their walls should form 
YS can part of the curriculum of all schools. f i 
alities, No modern educationalist will dispute the great advantage 
of tangible evidence. For instance, a botany lesson becomes 
| clearer when given within actual sight of living plants growing at 
of our | Kew; a geography lesson is more easy of comprehension when the 
ite Te | products of foreign lands and models of aboriginal races are viewed 
thik | inthe British Museum ; natural history and natural science become 
tion! f intelligible and delightful in the presence of animals, birds, and 
to be mineral specimens at South Kensington; a lesson in art becomes 
His a thing of joy when the artistic sensations are stimulated by a 
ity 0 


visit to a picture gallery. Tf the plan were adopted of allowing 
+ perhaps ten or twenty of the children of the higher standards 
| attend such demonstrations as a kind of reward for good work 
xi, | school, the benefit to them could hardly fail to be considerable. 
sie Children are impressionable creatures in whom a spirit of emula- 


mier “YT tion is easily aroused. The spirit of competition once excited 
Would make them 


senmi 
lasses, 


| d and keep them keen, and they dearly love 
i | “mething which is a little out of the ordinary routine. In some 
es q puch Way as this our museums might become of incalculable value 
1 an 38 an adjunct to the ordinary routine of school work, illustrating, 
De | a ening, and making real that which is often so monotonous 
teachers and children alike. 


| uction e children should be able to receive proper in- 
boul be rA museums, it is of the utmost importance that they 
Tious]y afar abanied by their teachers, who themselves have pre- 
States eee Some knowledge of these subjects. Inthe United 
N this cou en interest in this matter has been taken than 
icia] « = Y Not only has an appointment been made of an 
peri po visor of Museum Instruction’ but quite recently 
“tendent of Education in New York has directed the 
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supervisor of art in the high Schools to inven 
hility of general co-operation of all schools with ete th 
us Un 


7 


It is to be hoped that our own Education D © Musein t 
ihe great step they have lately taken in Openin, arimen, 
. a ; South Kensi Pening 
industrial museum at South Kensington, Will seo His 


of utilising more fully the great educational gE he sai 
institution. entialiting 0 t 
3. It is a melancholy fact that up to three , 

lo the museums, finding it most difficult, if sean 
obtain much information, wandered listlessly and aimee 
the galleries with but little appreciation and sa pi 
standing of the treasures that surrounded them. ` 
owners, and in many cases the creators, of the nthe 

idea how to use them. Many persons haye neither i had w | 
tunity nor the desire to become serious students, but fh i 
an interest in the advancement of art and science ; e i 
be glad to obtain some knowledge of the world around them f 
of bygone history; but they need to have it conveyed to fio 
in an intelligent and pleasant manner without having to go throni 
the dreary process of reading labels and guide-books. A 
have discovered by experience that the most delightful fom o 
introduction to art and science is in the companionship of a human 
being whose learning and enthusiasm are contagious. A vist 
to a museum in the company of one who knows and loves the | 
things that are in it becomes engraved on the memory and affects 
the whole future of such as experience that privilege. The spl 
of the spoken word is what is needed to elucidate unfamiliar 
objects, and those who have been fortunate enough to feel a ; 
power conclude their visit in happiness and contentment. + | 


AGO Visity, 


A E 

feel that these visits sharpen the senses and stimulate the E a 
tion and the intelligence, making both scholar and amateur R 
efficient in the battle of life. sag ml E 
It was only in April 1911 that the system of kmen pie f i 
guide to give short lectures and explanations Was stat Me E 
British Museum; and in 1912 a like system was ndoa R 
Natural History Museum, In each case the a oe E 
proved to be entirely successful, and in three va : 


Oy | 
by | 
n 


sitin : | 
ly | 
abon | i 
inder. | 
acina | 
ad Mw ! 
Do 
take J 
woull 
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ate F } T5 


` uction g ; 3 
bal he is convinced ‘that it has been shown by the actual 
fe 


vt of the experiment, made first at the Bloomsbury Museum 
ce ving the past year at Cromwell Road, that the services of 
un official guide are highly valued by the public, and that 
a "a sseguence of the appointment of such “guides” a large 
i r of visitors to the museums are enabled to understand and 
preciat the contents of the museum cases who, without the 


| nideg’ assistance, would not have arrived at this understanding 
0 


and appreciation.” f 

With the experience of the two museums that we have named 
to guide them, the Board of Education decided in September 
1913 to adopt the system of popular guides and of giving a limited 


fe | number of technical lectures at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
rons) | Already it is evident that, provided a slight alteration is made, 
re | it will prove as great a success here as has been the case at the 
ma | other two institutions. ‘The alteration required is simply that on 
umn | three days a week, when sixpence is charged for admittance, the 
isi i payment should be waived for all desiring to attend the lectures. 
og th: | Until this is done the lectures cannot in any sense be said to be 
eds | free of charge. It is found already that the number of visitors 
spell | falls off greatly on ‘ pay days,’ and there is not a single argument 
miim | ‘gainst the concession if there is an honest desire to give full 
“lik, Scope to the benefits derived from popular lectures. 
Tey | This, again, raises the larger question whether ‘pay days’ 
gm | i the Victoria and Albert Museum ought not to be entirely 
moe pelted and entrance be made entirely free, as is the case at 
| a British Museum and Natural History Museum. Years ago 
opi 4 i ‘ystem had its use. The museum was small and in its 
py the | ey and it was found desirable to set apart certain days 
ab 2 q fi students could study and be free from the interruption of 
a Daltial ae the necessity for this has long passed away. 


| = for stud 
| . of any rea 
‘hy the system, 


dA fth 


tiray 


es have been erected at a great cost. Many special 
y and research have been opened, and there is no 
son, so far as students are concerned, for maintain- 


On, 


‘or 
“ome years all who have the true interest of the museum 
neart hay 


i Fick fe € been outspoken in their condemnation of a plan 


a price! ee days a week keeps the magnificent galleries, with 
Uttence = treasures, almost empty. It is quite an ordinary 
Ot the, Pay days’ to find the galleries qccupied by no 


h 
ae handful of people, and occasionally to find them 
y. 
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Jt is incredible that a state of things 5 : 
to common sense can be allowed to cont dicroug and 
that can be urged in its favour is thar € on} 
year, about 9001. is paid at the gates, bee the cous 
poor compensation for the exclusion of many ee a sum he: 
When the enormous value of the collection Ousandg aing 
obvious that it was a right instinct N y considere à | 
should be fittingly housed, but it is imposib A » i | 
the money would have been voted by Parliame i, to ieva t | 
ey of these buildings if it had been clearly maces the Cte 
Ga large a portion of the year they Would, to al ae that for 
ae poses, be closed to the public, and only used ag is aad py, J 
as Last April the Board of Agriculture appointee | 
YA botanist as a guide-demonstrator in Kew GA Well-knony | 
nately they made the grave mistake of charging Re 7 
for his services and of not making the system inom bi 
the advantages of the system have been practically va \ 
only 170 visitors have availed themselves of it. This, hovers, f 
is only a case of failure due to a special cause, Tt sm | 
damaged in the smallest degree the public appreciation of ty | 
system, though it shows distinctly how necessary it is that prope | 
care and attention should be given to the details of carrying itot. | 
In other museums little as yet has been done. | 
Although the Imperial Institute, for financial reasons, is ol 
able to give occasional lectures by members of the staff, itis} 
understood that the authorities are entirely in favour of adoptus } 
the services of popular guides. In this case the sysem® | 
especially necessary in order to show to the fullest extent the $ 
products and capabilities of the various dominions of the g | 
When it is considered how extremely important it 18 m | 
great countries to have their products properly explaines i 
small the necessary outlay would be, it is impe a 
movement should soon be made by the Colonial Office, ee 
dominions themselves, to provide the necessary i A How i 
The Trustees of the Wallace Collection at Hg ont 
is also believed, are ready to adopt the system, ; $ cial dansi? 
owing to troubles which have arisen with certat A mert i 
the galleries there have been partially closed, ma ee a 
nothing in the direction of providing a guide bas os popel 4 
The National Gallery and the Tate Gall an Gallet 
soon follow the example set them by the a xan 
Scotland, and will arrange, as has been one opti 
have at least a series of lectures during the W at its 
The London Museum (when it again OP oe Green A i 
nificent quarters at Sutherland House), Boilies a 
the Geological Museum, the Tower of London, 4 


F à 
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“ep nothing has yet been done. At the Horniman Museum 
pi whic | Hill the County Council have done good work, and a 
at oi important lectures are given frequently. : ; 
the Zoological Gardens—a museum, if we raay call it go, 
. e ai class (inasmuch as the taxpayer has no voice in 
of 8 sei notable attempt has been made to make the 
ee ia] and available for educational purposes. By 
exhibits t with the Educational Commissioners of the London 


nre room and lantern, and allows teachers free admission to 


ect ; f 5 ; 

a ardens, and the Educational Authority contributes towards 
J>) , s iaa 5 . 

the expenses. Special demonstrations are also given, when asked 


for, to special parties of the public by members of the staff 
and by a demonstrator specially appointed. So far regular tours 
at stated hours have not been arranged, but the scheme is 
evidence of a most enlightened and progressive spirit, and the 
gardens not less than the public cannot fail to profit by it. 

At Dublin, Edinburgh, and, in the provinces, the larger towns, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, Brighton, Norwich, great 
steps have been taken in this direction, and many of the smaller 
museums throughout the country are considering how best they 
can extend their system of popular exhibition and education, 
either by means of their own curators or by accepting the volun- 
tary services of competent and cultured residents in their respec- 
tive neighbourhoods. 

The selection of thoroughly competent guide-demonstrators is 
most important, for the success of the movement depends entirely 


| ‘onthem. So far exceedingly good men have been appointed, 


but the Supply is limited and the serious question arises as to 


| What steps ought to be taken to ensure that there may be a 


ee number of these gentlemen ready to fill vacancies, and 

A er there ought not to be always one or two attached to 

of museum training for the post. ‘This, however, is only one 
Many details of organisation which time will settle. 

of P eo ment is a large one which has an immense amount 

ity and it everywhere commands the sympathy and agree- 

ll who consider it. Much has lately been attempted 


| America ae mies and everywhere the idea is spreading. In 
i. Uton e plan is being carried out in a most systematic way- 


and at New York ‘ guide-demonstrators ` or ‘ docents,’ 
there called, have been appointed. At the Metropoli- 
m of New York arrangements have been made by 


. they are 
an Museu 


Which the 


£. often! museum is being brought in active co-operation with 


eatin of the city. There is little doubt that our Board 
On could obtain a considerable amount of information 
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there, especially on the important Matter o My 


teachers to fit them to be ready to expla; 
‘various exhibits to their classes. On ae | 
institutions a good deal is being effected } Ontinens “et P 
staffs. At Munich large parties of people fi Emberg “ating, | 
round the collections in connexion with the wa Constant}, a | 
and the interest displayed is considerable fa, shochar | 
where the system meets with genera] is n Hollan "a 
signs of an intention to inaugurate it shone l, ang there n q 


le in i 
Sitne 
anq Mte iS if 


Prova 


i with splendid possibilities. No troubles of detail 
which competent management and forethonght ¢ 
euard against. Overcrowding of parties must p 
sternly carrying out the restriction limiting the numbe 
five. Noise and trouble from young children cannot be difer 
to overcome; this is merely a question of supervision ei 
enforcement of an age limit. The failure at Kew Gre i 
. arisen from the unwisdom of charging high fees, which cl 
not fail to be prohibitive, and from the fact that no provision was 
made, by placing, for instance, large placards inside and outst 
all the gates and by free distribution of leaflets, for the inom: 


MNOb egy 
Stopped i 


x to twenty. | 


lion of ‘visitors. If assistance could be obtained by the appoint- 

ment, as in America, of a ‘ Supervisor of Museum Instruction) | ; 

who would detail an official for this purpose, all such troublesas } 

we have indicated would be looked into and soon settled by te 1 4 

directors of the museum on his advice. a 5 

The contention that the Treasury might raise financial difi- | i 

i culties is one that can hardly be seriously maintained. i J 
t _ For the present, 2001. a year at each museum is fone g 
cient, an absurdly small outlay in comparison with the a: 

interests involved and the amount expended in its greni sl 

Tn regard to this there is a point which might be pe wih oj 

by the Treasury. Under existing arrangements Dike a S| ; 

the guide are rightly and properly given free of ni Tt 

16 is surely an unnecessary extravagance that the amet ce ER 

q should be granted to private parties. All pia ee i 
i fairly be asked to pay a small fee. They a ip is Ja pa 
j privileges for their convenience and luxury; a (het: A 


Suppose that they would be willing to pay for ai 
were carried out the present inadequate ee mull. 
might well be augmented, and in view of the ans of 
naturally is in getting competent guides this arting apy ‘dl 
“using their salaries might be adopted without JA e = 
_ Tt is sometimes asked how far the syste™ “sible pavarii 
m order that the public may enjoy the fullest pos ; 
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he question may be briefly answered thus: Every 
picture gallery, and botanical garden in the country 
control of the Government should be provided with 
to enable them to show and interpret their tréasureg 
hort free lectures given twice a day by competent guide- 
” yonstrators to parties of limited size. Special parties willing 
pee a small fee should, on giving notice, be always able to 
a a competent guide. 

At all provincial museums not under Government authority 
sho same system should be carried out as far as possible. Where, 
ae funds to pay for the services of guides are not available 
ihe curator shall do as much as possible himself. Every 


With 9 
ists J 


sen | endeavour shall be made besides to obtain the assistance of com- 
esh | petent voluntary guides, so that a certain number of demonstra- 
lh | tions may be given daily free of charge. ‘The same facility for 
renty. 


special parties willing to pay shall be given as in Government 


Üe ! institutions. In short, the desire for guidance should be fostered 
l ike and encouraged in every possible way, with the single stipulation 
shs | that in no case should people be compelled to engage a guide, 
coll ) but that it should be entirely a matter of choice and of individual 
nye convenience whether or not they employed him. 
a These are ideals, but we plead for the worthy utilisation of a 
T great national asset. Vast sums of money have been sunk, and 
tn it is folly to allow them to remain idle. Careful estimates show 
an that from SIX to eight millions sterling have been spent on our 
vie museums in sites and buildings alone. The priceless treasures 
of the collections cannot be of a less value than from fifty to 
i ian millions, and on education we are spending annually over 
| ae our millions. Is it not therefore of supreme importance 
suf | Mocs such means as we have indicated our museums and 
mos fang he re be made to supplement the work of our schools, 
. 4 ‘heat a two parts of the nation’s educational equipment 
del | 7 tought into one harmonious whole? 
synth es, a at the head of our various museums unusually bril- 
Bt Da an capable directors with most competent staffs, all ready 
de g eir eee m carrying out the great scheme of utilising 
s% Ja Matter peuons to the fullest extent. How best to do this is 
pet ERON a stave consideration, but the important suggestion 
ar i Kation o. by The Times is at least a practical step towards its 
p is | ua nay that the Government should forthwith appoint 
te f es of tie p of the directors of all great museums and the authori- 
ie i oard of Education to consider the whole subject. 
pol SUDELEY. 
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The God of Mercy sitteth on his throne: 

His, whatsoever is in the heavens, and whats 
whatsoever is between them both, and whatsoe 
soil !—Koran. 

- And God shall wipe away all tears from their e : 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither chal eae shall fy, T 
pain, for the former things are passed away.—Rey. nere be any ny | 


Oever is in the 
ver is beneath tth, aaj 
the hon: 
ti 


AMONGST many prevalent misconceptions re 
nations none perhaps is more misleadin 
harm, than the general tendency of Western critics to attribute 
the interest and activity of their politicians to purely H 
motives. This form of prejudice is so deeply rooted that all sng 
of proportion and justice has been lost, and with considerable 
absence of knowledge of facts or of personal acquaintance, the 
belief is usually accepted that the mental horizons of Moslem 
statesmen are too often limited by considerations of immedi 
reward and acquirement. Every ruling race possesses cerai 
legislators who through some slackness of moral fibre suewnh 
to the voice of the cosmic syren of self-interest—that bane of all 
great projects ; yet allowing for differences of circumstance, tem: 1 
perament, and environment, some communication of the tr 
regarding the aims and objects of the six great leaders of Ottom 
revolution to whom this article refers should surely cee i 
Perversion of the truth, and should prove that tue al 
is by no means a Western monopoly. In an Emp bess 
18 So great, and where the possibilities of the future ate ust 
and so incalculable, the essence of stability must A 
ba the integrity of its rulers and in the bestowal o: E a 
. eo Support which is proffered wie in interest? | 
pushed. The late colossal struggle, abounding ty, and 
instruction, has been a dread arbiter of life, prop a of § 
in the blood-drenched plains of Thrace, and 4 me 
and admiration is due to the high-minded men ¥ 
stances of unparalleled trial conferred a strictly F 
upon their country’s international relations: Ato gh 
private interest to clash with the great serv ai 
Were committed; who, whatever the defcchs sams 


garding Rasen | 
g, or has resulted in more 


Bt e 
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hatever the difficulties of the entangled factions that 
them, have performed their task with a united 
ose which challenges the respect of all who live 
jabat under more favourable conditions. 
ae aggression of Italy, the menace of Russia, and the 
table reverses of the late campaign necessarily threw pro- 
eae measures into the background and cast a temporary 
Be, upon general reform and development. Though forced 


pachinery ai 
encompass? 
patriotic purp 


do ie y 7 
Aaa with conditions that provoked differences and involved 
i D. the best bulwarks against Turkey’s internal weakness in 
i a f pjs tremendous crisis have been the vigilance, courage, and daunt- 
my less toil of the statesmen who have chosen for their watchword 
ll bea, ‘Nothing which concerns the greatness of the Ottoman Empire is 
OY men little.” 


During a weltering chaos and collision of conflicting interests 
and questionable rights in the Balkan world, their policy indicated 


dearly that they would break rather than bend under the pres- 
n moe 


tri } fraudulent devices concealed under the guise of friendship. This 

ae a political uncertainty and consequent loss of illusion was accepted 

an | inno spirit of antagonism, but with a hope, endurance, and 
e 


forbearance only to be found in those who hold no dissolving 
views of life, who in a wider spirit recognise that indifference to 
the end merely entails loss of dignity and forfeiture of means. 
All obligations and eventualities were met with a fortitude, not 
born alone of race and creed, but of the wisdom and experience 
of men who know all phases of life and of administration itself. 
_ Twkish national sentiment unmistakably disapproves and 
distrusts the principles of hereditary rank, and no land on earth 
can offer a more open career to ability or to chance. The 
many of such a system is obvious, with its tendency to 
bring into employment a wider range of capacity and secure 
P to the State. well grounded by their application in the 
‘a cee of such knowledge as office of any kind generally 
ae, Such methods prove an Open Sesame to safer coun- 
Elarant reer spits, a larger comprehension ; and form a juster 
Poos efficiency than appointments incidental to birth or 
É the hich °y patronage, stifling the judgment, the foresight, and 
"Perish a a qualities of the mind. Narrow mental barriers will 
EA ia cynicism will be replaced by generous and discriminat- 
3 ae ation, if the truth is told, that every stone of this 
0 i ne 1s being joined to another by the constructive powers 
‘Ship of Eo lcal and military leaders now steering the Ottoman 
ade £ in less troubled waters, and sowing of their strengili 
whic $ 7 pica future that brotherhood of hope and energy 

i ae ae race still carries within it. 

—No. 442 4 


ce, the | 
Moslem Y 
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Talaat Bey, Minister of the Interior, isa i 
presence, although of medium height, with ian of conny A 
resolution, high courage, and tenacity of i Ures Oe d 
Adrianople thirty-eight years ago, he iş the a nk } 
strong character and advanced views, Hews N of t 


ages nee the 
N ; Boe liberal idea 
arrest and a period of imprisonment which last y on] 
ending in his exile to Salonica. Deeply impressed p tw | 

needs and dangers of his country he gathered friends, the Wye 
and with Enver Bey, Féthi Bey, and Chukry B soni | 
Minister of Public Instruction, laid the foundations of oe | 
which ultimately turned the Young Turk Committee on | 
headquarters then in Paris, into a national institution wi | 
seat of its authority at Salonica. With endless Perseverance i | 
band of patriots disseminated their propaganda throughout 3 

army and inscribed the names of nearly a thousand young officers | 
on the local committee, which grew and spread all over Mue | 
donia. Disdaining with contempt and lofty courage Abdul 
Hamid’s offers of bribes, and persistent attacks upon the Youn f 
Turk Party, Talaat Bey and his friends steadily extended te | 


scope and work of the Committee throughout the country, gainel 1 
the confidence and support of the army, and sowed the seeds o 1 
the new creed even in the wilds of Anatolia. In July 1908 te | 
revolution brought about by the Young Turk Party forced Abid 


Hamid to give the Constitution to the nation, and Talaat Bey | 


Years, | 


7 0 
ved before he walls 


Constantinople, dethroning Abdul Hamid in ee as 
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feature of the military situation was the disbandment 
ctive army upon the assurance given by a foreign Power 
of the a key would not be attacked. Talaat Bey enrolled himself 
that an eo in the army and toiled on all sides to provision 
and inspire confidence, until he learned that the 

‘rot of Kiamil Pasha was about to sign a peace of which the 
ec dishonourable to Turkey. Secret counsel was held 
Be iis old friends and other members of the Committee, and 
a Mione day, accompanied by Enver Bey, he proceeded to 
ihe Sublime Porte and summoned the cabinet which was sitting at 
ihe moment to resign its functions. In the course of the discus- 
sion that arose in the Council Chamber between the spokesman 
of the party, Enver Bey, and Kiamil Pasha, the Minister of 
War hearing shots fired in the hall rushed out and fell dead, 
struck by two stray bullets. Complying with the request of 
Enver Bey, Kiamil Pasha resigned and the Party of Union and 
Progress came again into power. Talaat Bey and his supporters 
then organised the national defence with a committee specially 
appointed for that purpose, Mahmoud Chevket became Grand 
Vezir, the army took courage, and owing to the energetic action 
of Talaat Bey and his comrades Adrianople was regained. 

It will thus be seen that the history of the Constitution is 
the history of Talaat Bey. The momentous changes which then 
took place in the political and administrative system and the great 
civilising process, combining fresh measures for external defence, 
internal welfare, and the legitimate advancement of a constituted 
community, were mainly brought about by the statesman-like 
power of management and the strenuous determination of this 
strong man, who in his every action gives form and utterance 
to the spirit of Turkish citizenship. No existing Imperial 

overnment could entirely free a state in the space of four years 
from evils due to disunion, ignorance, corruption, and prolonged 
financia] mismanagement. Yet an impartial examination of facts 
eee within this brief period, solid progress na ey 
e a y ue improvement of education, the extension gi e 
of trade Lone also of posts and telegraphs ; by the gon h 
j antes y imposing serious checks upon mole Toin 

advanced e, ee and military matters have a 
ferred mee ae ee charges of inaction amil aa ae 
teply be ae z acy let the voice of common pence and Eo 

telief al] » anding that time, which alone can bring into hig 
really valuable work, should be accorded to the further 


fortunate 


48 2 yo 
ihe troops 


bom | aa young nation under the guidance of Talaat Bey— 
old one of men—maintaining a slow but steady fight against 


uses, with its face towards the light of civilisation. Those 


° [eel the recollection stir within them of all that has been 
: 412 
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spent by Britons in sacrifice and sery 
Imperial power, should recognise the ki 
pose of this Eastern patriot, fighting with his back 
the status, maintenance, and independence Ck tot 
Empire against the forces of reaction anq the of the 
of capitulations ; who has still to educate the ieoi 
knowledge of all that constitutional government le 
of Deputies mean ; who has also to contend ai d a 
content, and personal enmities. mt 
All that zeal, ability, and humanity can suave 
: 3 ant ET S z SUSLest 
into the administration by the quiet force and 
methods of Hadji Adil Bey, Governor-General at 
Born at Constantinople in 1866, Hadji Adil Bey was 
in various secondary schools and subsequently entered th | 
of Law at Salonica, from which he graduated as first ee | 
the year. He enjoyed a high reputation for legal ens, i 
and for a time occupied a chair as professor in the same ins 
tion. On the appointment of his father as Director of Customs f 
in the Hedjaz (Arabia), he resigned his professorship for the post f 
of Assistant Director under him, which he held until appoiniel | 
to Salonica as Director-General of Foreign Trade. By naturea f 
deep thinker and hard worker, Hadji Adil Bey naturally gav 
tated towards the Young Turk Committee, and the success of | 
the Revolutionary Party at Salonica owed much to the somi | 
advice and temperate measures advocated by him. After the | 
promulgation of the Ottoman Constitution he was appointel | 
Governor-General of Adrianople. He held, however, the na | 
of that office for only eighteen months, being recalled to oe 
as Secretary of the Committee of Union and Progress, a | 
also summoned to preside at the General Congress of ee, q 
mittee which took place in the same city. After the ae d d 
tion of Adrianople by the Ottoman Army he was a m i 
Governor-General of that vilayet, and no greater ed i 
future bridging of that gulf which in the past b rte moder 
Government from the people could be offered En advocate d 
tion, consistency, and beneficial rule of this Turkis k 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. Be 
Tall and spare, with a noble and dig 
Excellency screens no intentions behind n aaa 
expressed the sincere sentiment of his nation W t e dimi 
the cessation of that comradeship in arms E passage o 7 
of that old friendship with England which eeu 
has neither dimmed nor darkened in Turkish withou 
the shadow of partial estrangement he recalle imp? ab 
the former mutual trust of allies divided by Ee. Britis 
of human thought, that cordial fellowship Bi ure 
Ciation of the fortitude and soldierly qualities if 


ice : 
nL “Valve a 
nib ang o tit 
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mea, cemented in 1877 by admiration for the heroes of 
jn the CE ee sympathy for the sufferings e i 

and sealed by sympathy rings endured in the 
Ee N He dwelt in grave and earnest tones upon the 
ghipka ce which must always attach to the opinion and policy 
Ser tin, as the greatest Mohamedan Power in the world; 
of Oe unique position regarding that country occupied by the 
and ae Empire, which for centuries has been the one great 
al Power of Islam. His careworn face lit up as, in the 
P Konak at Adria nople, he indicated the necessity for a lasting . 
ae based upon the common interests of both nations, and 
the guarantee to the peace of the world which would be afforded 
by the future co-operation of the two great forces of Islam. 

Another remarkable personality in this constellation of talent 

is the striking figure of Djavid Bey, ex-Minister of Finance and 
Public Works in the Cabinet of Said Pasha. This Moslem 
statesman was born at Salonica in 1874 and until the Revolution, 
when he became a deputy for that town in the Chamber, was a 
Professor of Political Economy in Constantinople and director 
of a private school. This typical progressive man of the Young 
Twk Party, and able expert of finance, threw himself into politi- 
cal life on the crest of the wave of new thought and liberal 
ideas, and in the anxious hours of a young nation’s birth the 
perilous life was vigilantly guarded by the unique intelligence of 
Djavid Bey. His high mental powers procured him the position 
of President of the Commission of Finance, and after the reaction — 
he became the actual Minister of that important department. 
During his tenure of office he not only occupied himself in finding 
money in the foreign markets to keep the country going, but he 
laboured with success to reform his financial administration and 


endeavoured, so far as was in his power, to restore the equilibrium 
culpa in the Budget and to consolidate the finances of the Empire. It 
tel 18 worthy of notice that, although he hoped to free his country 
f the i the long run from foreign financial control, he has always 
q the aa the highest opinion of the Council of the Ottoman Public 
deri ebt, with whom his relations, to the great advantage of the 
rte d ebt and hi 


S own country, have always been of a most cordial 


character. 


a = ventually the strong measures adopted by the Kiamil Pasha _ 
in Eun against the Young Turk Party forced him to seek refuge 
ae but during the su premacy of Mahmoud Chevket Pasha 
Eirenis to Constantinople and was offered the mission of 
Paris a ma his country at the Financial Conference held in 
i. Sperit Re alive to the political security and commercial pro- ; 
a riendly 5 might be ensured by international relations ofa 
Of the character, Djavid Bey, whilst still engaged in the affairs 
| Cabj Onference, entered into negotiations with the French a 
Bee! With a view to bringing about an entente between the 


* 
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two Governments. His efforts were Crowned w Us, 


returning to Constantinople to join in the dis with Suce 
for the definite settlement of the point, = aoe Sa 
time in opening up similar negotiations with T, he it yy 
sador. Djavid Bey then left for Berlin wh © Russian i v f 
engaged on a mission of the same nature eee A ji 
Government. No one who has followed the vith theg t f 
since the advent of the Constitution can doubt Javie d 
his patriotism, or fail to esteem the brilliant ae since . i 
who is undoubtedly a great force in the a mo » 
Turkey. By those who understand the language Overnment yf 
him speak Djayid Bey is considered one of thee have hea | 
of modern times, and his Budget speeches are eae Orato f 
their directness, rhythm, and range of expression mben A 
No outline of the memorable events which launched th 
cess of Turkish reform would be complete without special» lly 
s : i e Special mentin 
of the mutual friendship that has existed, since the earliest d r 
of the movement, between the members of the group of vt 
now invested with co-ordinate powers ; or of that complete under. 
standing which will be an influential factor in moulding the 
decisive moments of the Empire’s future. No member of the 
Cabinet is more beloved by his colleagues and the nation than 
Halil Bey, appointed President of the Council of State in ihe | 
Cabinet of Said Halim Pasha, and born at Smyrna forty yeas | 
ago. His studies were completed in France, but his knowledge | 
and talent were not rewarded by office under Abdul Hamid, ant 
some years were passed in retirement upon his estates in Asia 
Minor. With the establishment of the Constitution he bece 
deputy for Mentéché, a town in the province of Smyrna, ant 
subsequently leader of the parliamentary party in the = 
eventually replacing Talaat Bey as Minister of the Tater a 
the reactionary period. Halil Bey possesses a domita a 
sonality and eminent administrative gifts. A somewhat “tie a 
Manner is perhaps the outcome of the trials and one spit q 
which have proved powerless to shake the strenuous P ‘yor ia | 
that has been a salient feature of his career. mbe that the pi 
his life and political intimacies carries the convict is? 
collective thought of the upright statesmen DOW a contest J 
keystone in the arch of Turkey’s prosperity, P encoi 
ment. pees tii ams" p. 
There is no danger of policy outrunning ef Comat E 
long as Djemal Bey, who was recently app one ounti: De 
of the First Army Corps, is in the service of a he min 
in Constantinople, he received his education nae of Pe 
Academy of Pancaldi, which he left with the “ined 0 4 
of the Staff, and proceeding to Salonica Ta nip was OP 


Army Corps of that garrison. A lasting friends 
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time with Talaat Bey, which led to his joining the loca] 
Turk Committee. After the revolution of 1908, accom- 
by Rahmi Bey, present Governor-General of Smyrna, he 
‘+o Constantinople on the dangerous errand of conveying 
t written instructions of the Committee, and hence- 
forward laboured for the national cause with skill and supreme 
Jevotion until the establishment wi the Constitution, when he 
pecame Civil Governor of Scutari (Constantinople), and, after the 
lapse of some time, Governor-General of Adana. In both these 
influential positions Djemal Bey secured the confidence of all 
classes of the Armenian and Moslem population, as well as the 
regard of the foreign officials with whom he came in contact ; and 
his transference to Bagdad, in the dual capacity of Governor- 
General and Military Commandant, was deeply regretted. This 

ost he resigned during the Cabinet of Kiamil Pasha, and upon 
the outbreak of the late war resumed a purely military rôle, and 
fought in many of the principal engagements. 

The name of brave Djemal Bey is inscribed for ever on the 
Turkish roll of fame, and the splendour of his heroism during 
the terrible retreat from Lulé Burgas lights up the annals of a 
period unparalleled in suffering since the agony of Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow. Though stricken with cholera, he never 
faltered in the formidable task of re-establishing order in the 
fying mass, of which many men died as they stood, plunged to 
their waists in freezing mud; bút the mighty efforts of Djemal 
Bey and his companions restored some sense of discipline and 
rallied a defending force. When desperate illness rendered him 
unable to mount a horse he was carried to Constantinople, and 
reappeared at the Sublime Porte, with his old indomitable spirit, 
on the occasion of the coup d'état of last January which resulted 
In the fall of Kiamil Pasha’s Cabinet. Under the Administration 

Sr mond Chevket Pasha he was appointed to the post of 
to ae Governor of Constantinople, and the security of that 
ciara ee ee of the war was largely due to his 
y own. 2 
ee pete ps has a great reputation been more honourably 
A oe nat of Enver Bey, who is acclaimed not only by the 
saad ut by the whole enlightened. Moslem world as the 
olata and incarnation of Turkish liberty. ; Soldier and 
is the ee = Enver Bey was born in Stamboul in 1882, and 
sess ora father of pure Turkish, and a mother of Albanian, 
Medrese : primary education commenced in the Hassan Aga 
instruction @ o of his birthplace, and was continued by further 
he army in a local school at Monastir; and, having adopted 
Milita; 
a college of that town. He terminated his military 
8 at the same academy in Constantinople as Djemal Bey, 


at this 
Young 
anied 
returned 
the secre 
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as a profession, Enver Bey eventually entered the 


CAUTE SAP ESSN 


gh ae 


———_ 


to his mother country to find the Bulgarian, 


_ manded by Khourchid Pasha, ex-A.D.C. to t 
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and was sent to Salonica to take up duties as C 
His first experience of active service wae è 
the Government then in power charge 
revolutionary bands of Bulgars, Greek, and Sep. O 
bourhood of Monastir. This task was acco orbs į er 
humanity, courage and moderation of OMplished yan t 
proofs in the later campaign in Tripoli, 
Tt was at Salonica and Monastir that Enver 
ing his country’s thraldom, joined the Youn hie 
and dedicated himself to the cause of liberation > ‘ 
the late Niazi Bey, who, on the bleak mountaing oe e 
first raised the standard of rebellion against ANS 
régime of tyranny and absolutism. Supported iy a ' 
Salonica, the two Commanders despatched an enn eo 
stantinople definitely demanding the Sultan’s Tion Co, $ 
immediate declaration of a Constitution. Abdul Tana E 
way, and the brilliancy of the young soldier whose akan A 
ship of the people’s rights established the Constitution in Tiley 
‘seized the popular imagination, and there has been no greater | 
_ tower of strength in the historic moments of Osmanli eroltin | 
than the capability, the personal magnetism and the chamo | 
Enver Bey, who represents the patriotism and stability of the | 
Turkish military class. | 
After this achievement, Enver Bey was appointed Militay 1 
Attaché at the Turkish Embassy in Berlin, from which placehe } 
assiduously followed the fortunes of his country, and studio i 
foreign, civil and military administration. During the reaction 
of the 13th of April 1909 which resulted in placing Mehmed 1 
Reshad the Fifth on the throne, Enver Bey, hastily quilting is | 
post, arrived at Salonica and marched with the victorious a f 
to Constantinople. Resuming his duties at Berlin afier Li A 
accession, he remained there until the outbreak of we na | 
Tripoli, when he left for Benghazi. Working day ni E : 
organised an Arab defending force, and by constant soil 
and several victorious engagements, of which the heaviest ae 
at Derna, successfully checked the Italian Pou adminis 
strenuous months he did not neglect to form ea orphanis” 
tration of the interior, organising schools, hospita = ailed 1 
and general relief works to mitigate the hardships in s0 remote 
a poverty-stricken population by warfare conducte S. 
a desert. anver Bey! 
Upon the conclusion of peace with Ttaly, Eng alre 


; Chataldja, and he immediately proceeded tO 
“been appointed Staff-Colonel of the 10th 
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me of the downfall of Kiamil Pasha’s Cabinet, Enver 


o ti 
At Meine the ignoble terms of a proposed peace, hastily 
Bey: A to Constantinople, and, having contributed to Kiamil's 


departe from power, again returned to his military duties. 
removal dvantage of the Bulgarian defeat in the second Balkan 
er er Bin led the historic march to Adrianople, and re- 
o d for the Ottoman Empire, on the 22nd of July 1913, a city 
game as the former capital and residence of the Sultans, is 
mhich, % ost sacred by Moslems. 


ditt s alm 

= veel by nature with the priceless gift of personal appear- 
oni, ance, and possessing those compelling qualities which defy defini- 
mi tion but raise adherents, there is assuredly no true aim or aspira- 
ny af fon for his Empire’s greatness which does not find a place in 


ihe fearless heart of Enver Bey. Surely the ardent hopes of this 
intrepid soldier who has played so vivid a part in the cause of 


gave Turkish liberation should command special esteem and candid 
pion- sympathy at the present hour, for it may be trusted that few 
key civilised men or women of Christian faith could witness un- 
eater moved, or without a sense of shame, the abomination of desola- 
ution tion that the Bulgarians have made of Thrace. Destitution now 
m of takes the place of massacre, and wholesale slaughter is replaced 
f the by famine, whilst uncultivated fields and blackened ruins of 
peaceful hamlets are eloquent of fire, robbery, murder and mutila- 
itary tion. Indignation and a horror that haunts at night spring 
ce he from the stress of misery which holds Thrace in its sullen sway 
uel from the desolate plains beyond Adrianople fo the mountain of 
co | Mourad Bey.’ It is a land laid waste, the backwash and wreck- 
ined 4 ‘ge of a war conducted in the spirit of extermination, and the 
gis | valley of the Maritza is the Valley of the Shadow of Death. It is 
ae 4 t lifeless desert born of the deeds of Christian soldiers ; the grave 


of an honest population, and of fifty thousand troops who died 


ak | for the defence of Islam. The barbarities that have been com- 
2 mitted in the name of the Cross should challenge Christian 


a ‘ | Europe to measure the field of the Ottoman Empire's future by 


nee A Higher standard of national right and wrong ; to remember that 
iie q a depositary of power may still carry a mission of national 
| J5 and to honour the wisdom and guardianship of Osmanli 


3 a, Who are deaf to the fierce interests and raging jealousies 
mote Poot of ‘orld, and blind to all considerations but that of giving 


£0 qualities commensurate with the wants and progress of 
Smanli nation. 


¢ ZEENEB CHARLTON. 
nstantin ople. 


BFA, t 
stri ; : : 
‘lou pp oS Bulgarian position near Chataldja, captured with desperate 


Y Mourad Bey and his soldiers. Their heroic death has passed into 


0 Ou 
i "ational tradition. 
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T am going to speak of one of the imme 
few real Immortals, men who actually Sim a 
after they are dead. Celebrated people think th ; 

we think they do, because we know their nn y are 


- e discus 
gossip about as though they were still alive. aa 


one of these. tle survives by grace of friendship—or haters 
you like to call the persevering attachment of Boswell, 
But the surest and simplest way for a famous man to att | 
immortality is to have an interesting love-story. “Milton, 1 | 
name to resound for ages,’ wrote Tennyson. Yes—a name, Bit 
suppose Milton had had an interesting love-story, instead d | 
simply marrying three times and writing a treatise in favord | 
liberty of divoree—liberty for husbands only, bien cutenil’ | 
Why, he would have come down from his chill ‘ empyrean’ tosi | 
by our library fire, a beautiful young poet, in company with thie ] 
two other beautiful young poets, Byron and Shelley—and mih | 
Jonathan Swift. A strange figure this grim satirist, this mil 
aged clergyman, to be in our company of poets and lovers. : 
is there partly as a literary M an-in-the-Iron-Mask. : a 
propose attempting to remove that mask. Swift u A 
Swift if it could be done. To be secret is one p o o | 
attractions. Another is that he opens his heart to us aa A 
pletely than any of the poets; for whatever may pe aia 
“sonnet key,’ poetry cannot resist the lift of i eoncrele h 
cannot keep its`feet on the ground of pora ring from 
for long together. They are something for a 
Swift is not a poet. His genius is rather P cous t 


-o : 2 1b-C 
writes his Journal to Stella without even a st toner 


+ exist people who deny that they ar 
“can be denied is in itself interesting. g 
doubts the love-letterness of the Journal to friends: 
pare it with Swift’s letters to his intimate {hat 
else's letters to their intimate friends. In * 
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%8 Hs 

where else, we see why Swift was generally attractive 
jan 29 J sometimes read in men’s writings about Swift that 
to worn ed him just because he bullied them, and women like 


ov $ : ; 
omet a But I think that recipe for being loved is altogether 


wo: 
peing bu 
igo simple- 


we see in Swift—especially in the Journal—the acutely sensi- 


vp hearb-ol the_artist, with which perhaps only a woman can 
mpathise, which at any rate appeals to the mothering | 
fully a in her. We see, too, the tremendous virility of his | 
ee d character. Add the charm of his wit, later, of his 


a ‘| ace for hi i 

aF fame, and we have enough to account for his attractiveness ; 
"i | for the fact of his having inspired a life-long devotion in one 
ae | prilliant woman and a tragic passion in another. ; 
alin ® Swift's romance, Boas my ae romance on which so many 
E | wlumes have been written, began in one of those great seven- 


teenth century housebolds, or families, which were more like 


a i tribal settlements than any modern household. He went at 

į one-and-twenty as secretary to Sir William Temple at Moor 
otn | Parks Much horror has been wasted over the circumstance that 
thn Secretary Swift at first dined at the servants’ table. But the 
a Bi name servant in those days implied no social barrier, and if 
teala | Swift was related to Lady Temple, the valet and ladysmaid were 
vor’ | Yey Probably own cousins to Sir William. ‘To Swift’s haughty 
ste? nature any kind of subordination appeared humiliating; and, 
voit sad to say, Sir Willian Temple, the lover and husband of the 
hte fascinating Dorothy Osborne, was a notoriously pompous, con- 
ad vi | cited old gentleman. Dorothy herself, who died a few years 


alter Swift’s admission to the family, remained his ideal of 


iddle A. S, 
b Ke | dignity and grace. But as he says nothing about her wit, we 
dont | must sadly conclude that a long course of Sir William had 
tle 4 damped lt down. 
er | h Swift Spent seven years off and on at Moor Park, twice leaving 
eo | 0 seek his fortune elsewhere, and twice returning, each time to 
qofte himself standing higher in Temple’s confidence and esteem. 


t was not the Romance which brought him back. The 


ste Mat a Was at first such a little thing. Only a child of eight 
a ee eee Johnson, daughter of a valued servant of 
it he ohnson, a man of gentle birth, was dead, but the 
a | tousek aad child continued to form part of the great feudal 
Same chil : - Little Esther must have been a lovely and charming 
Was due x exceptional position she occupied in the household 


ather to Temple’s sister, Lady Giffard, than to him- 
80Ssips would have it she was his daughter. This was 
» Put it was not so impossible as the story invented to 


3 Dut 
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'H CENTU) ; 


Unerag) , he 
what 0 ok, h 
. y e@ 
; Principles 
catch 


invent a little language which no one 
selves. Tt is often assumed that this , 
talking when Swift first knew her; 


remember how: I used e be in pain when Sir Will 

would look cold and out of humour for three or fo 
suspect a hundred reasons?’ That ‘ don’t you re 
recurs in the Journal, suggesting an infinite n 
memory-threads uniting the two hearts. 

Now, during his second retreat from Moor Park Svift mii 
fallen in love with a Miss Waring, called by him Varina, ad 
had written her a proposal of marriage. Varina tempor, 
coquetted—and, four years later, wrote to say she was wiling. 
His reply to her is a masterpiece of brutality, the more startling 
because penned by that Swift who could be so signally tende 
and sympathetic towards women. Yet, in fact, the paradox of 
character with which Swift here startles us is one not unon: 
monly found in highly strung people. aN 

The proposal to Varina is only important as showing tht i 
at this time he did not consider himself cut off from Be | 

_ In the four years that elapsed before she definitely replied val | 
much water had run under the bridges. Swift's posing “a | 
Park had become dignified. He reports that even Fe 
civil to him. Sir William is old and Swift is his riaa | 

political confabulations and literary controxexsies: a the tot 

is Well on the first rung of that ladder of his ambition a i 

of which he was destined never to climb. Tn another is le 
that return to Moor Park determined the oleae a gilt 

Esther J ohnson, the pretty, delicate child a the idess” 

fifteen; grown up and marriageable, according 
the day. For the age of marriage has movet © 

Centuries as steadily as the dinner-hour. , 

to have taken her into Society, for Swift, 1 

of her: ‘She was looked upon as one O | 

graceful and a ble young women in London 
greeable young af 

blacker than a raven and every feature of her 


ur days, an 
member’) p 
umber of sika 
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J913 ; 
phe well-known portrait of Stella, with the graceful neck, 
Le oval face and large dark eyes, confirms what her løver- 
Ee wrote of her beauty and intelligence. No wonder the pro- 
riage with Varina became unattractive. The strange 

© 


-nt of mar EE. nET ; 
Ha was that no other marriage project succeeded it. Some of 
A modern deifiers of Swift the politician put human nature on 


the shelf and bravely say there is nothing strange in the circum- 
ance. Yet nowhere else is to be found an instance of a man 
ete in the early thirties forming: an intimate, devoted and senti- 
ae | mental attachment to a beautiful girl, maintaining that attach- 


: t ment through life and claiming her daily companionship; yet 
a Í for no discoverable reason, never making her his wife. Boling- 
ag 


ne broke described Swift as a “dealer in mysteries,’ and he has left 
ee | us here one which Prince Posterity has never been able to un- 
| i K wel I will not pretend to be able to make a better guess at 


„= solution than Sir Walter Scott. Theré are objections to every 
sien $ y 


a solution which has ever been suggested. But to me Sir Walter, 
ift ha | with his knowledge of human nature, appears most likely to 
na, and have come near the truth. ; 
ae While still at Moor Park, Swift began to suffer from the 
ving alarming malady which he called his ‘bad head’: a malady 
alin which he put down, absurdly enough, to his having on one 
fender | ason eaten a surfeit of fruit. Up to recently doctors diagnosed 
dcx this complaint as an incipient affection of the brain. Tt is now 
mom | ‘UPPOSed to have been labyrinthine vertigo: a malady of the 

mrve centres affecting the sense of balance, causing giddiness 
ng that pe S but not dangerous. Yet whatever the 
ringe Hae me ure 5 the disease, I cannot persuade myself that 
diot g af Was a normally healthy mind, when I think of his bursts 
it Mor uncontrollable irritability and the peculiar obscenity of many 


of his Writings, so out 


cook itonriet of harmony with his own ideas of the 

pand h ety of conduct due to his cloth. He himself was at any rate 

; Muted by t} : $ 

nis fat Th Y the terror of madness. 

the to? emphlet Temple died, in 1699, Swift had won his spurs as a 

y a MS, whi ee The Battle of the Books, and had in his pocket 
i E an na S Was at once to make his reputation as a writer 


“Tot till he ne as an ecclesiastic : A Tale of a Tub. But 

iscovey Ne ee domestic chaplain to Lord Berkeley does he 
that he cae Playful side of his genius. It goes without saying 
5 wi ‘i ne great friends with Lord Berkeley and was great 
aughters ladies of the family, from Lady Berkeley and 
D Sla o Mistress Frances Harris, the waiting-gentle- 
E o has immortalised in his Mrs. Harris's Petition. 
| insg pe Wit with the sparkling Lady Betty doubtless 
S training for the adventure of London. When — 


" ttieng 
her 


ma 
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s he makes a sketch in verse of the Berkel 
Lady Betty adds her own thumb-naj Tew. 
4 ; 0 
With these is Parson Swift f th ch 
Not knowing how to pa ; 
Does make a wretched Noa time, 


To deafen us with puns and rh 
yme, 


But Ireland held him still. In 1701 Tor 


h ason w | 
and Swift could not be happy apart from each athe Pad | 
OSE, | 


believe that as soon as his fortunes were assured he Would m 
her? Or did she know from the first that he had set a 
between. himself and marriage? That is a part of their iil i 
secret. ‘Tradition says that she told the Bishop of Clogher (Ashe | 
at the time of the presumed marriage, in 1716, that she hj | 
expected Swift to marry her on his return from England in } 
1714. But that expectation was sure to be imputed to he, | 
whether she expressed it or not, and a passage in the Joma | 
is incompatible with it. | 

Unfortunately, we have not one of the many ‘saucy letter: | 
that riposted to the Journal, although we know just when mi | 
how Swift received them and with what delight he read then | 
‘Aren’t I silly!’ he exclaims, apropos of that. ‘Faith, r j 
letters would make a dog silly—if I had a dog. But it me | 
a little dog.’ We ascertain that he is sharing his income a J 
her, so that their relations must have been already 2 w 
fixed. Towards the end of the correspondence a m de | 
complains of his long delay in ‘that nasty Bnglan 2 A 
where she has one little fling at the Vanhomug® xiety on M# 
wise we do not trace any feeling of grievance A ae yon 
part with regard to his long absence or his numerot Wa 
friends. It does not follow she had none. 

With Stella there had come to Irelan 
Rebecca Dingley. Dingley was a dummy | 
protect his own reputation and Stella’s. a aint 
without Dingley being present—in the bac jy to ngl i 
his intimate and adorable letters ostensib'y one 
Stella. Of course he came to detest this 5° 


t 
| 


set up © 
evel si 


a 
= = 


ip D ye ® 


Only in the lightning-flashes of his ue him ge 
<envisage-Dingley. We may take it oman WD 
stupid woman. It would take a stupid 2 contin" 


ar 
berry for twenty-seven mortal years ; to bea 
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and endearments ostensibly aimed at her but really 


$ rg ises 5 p . ; 3 
ery with pr for somebody else; to sit daily in the same room with 
liy J all mea? Je who would not have her join in their conversation 

pwo DOP led her over the coals if she listened to it; and then 


yen hauled ae ae es ; 
apd & gured for turning to Tiger, the lap-dog, for sympathy. 


Pio be are I think it very likely she did love Tiger better 

q Poot De att or Mrs. Johnson either. 
| | Be, and Dingley settled at Trim, near Laracor, and when 
ae | ane away they migrated sometimes to his Vicarage and 
IA | sometimes to Dublin. He was punctual in the performance of 
N a | jis duties, but he had only twenty parishioners, whom he de- 
stl | scribes as ‘most gentle and all simple ; that 18, silly. He lived 
me 1 homely, practical life at generate, and there was always one 
Se | swift who loveđ that homely pie or Lee loved building, 
dmm | making a garden and canals, planting willows, finding out the 


tab ` mall villainies of Parvisol, the bailiff, and riding, walking, and 


vioki, | talking with Mrs. Esther Johnson. But there was another 
abe 


x (Ashe) f Swift who all the time was listening to the clash of political 
she bj | battle in London, and saying ‘ Ha, ha,’ like the war-horse, to 
and in | the sound of that trum pet. And yet another Swift who loved 
w ig London too. Swift the wit, who wanted social success, to shine 


} atcollee-houses and be humbly sought after as a diner-out. And 
| inthe early years of Queen Anne his star was already rising on 
the London horizon. 


Journ! 


ae j It was during one of his earlier absences from Ireland that a 
dim | litical friend and ally of his, one Tisdal, aspired to the hand 
po: of Stella. And probably that pretty young woman was not in- 
musite lisposed to give her revered friend a little uneasiness. Challenged 


we | by Tisdal to decl 
a Na dignified Je 


3 |i 
videni 


are his intentions towards Mrs. Johnson, Swift, 


nd charm, never had another wooer. It is a 
cakness to want to eatyyour cake and have it too, but 


“4 People lew people manage to do it. Swift was one of those 
| Ce. 


| n1708 
| the age 
7 Vent in 
a | “orld of 
ag t 


Addison had already hailed him as the greatest genius 
: and the brilliant years from 1710 to 1713, which he 
ondon, were still to come. During those years the 
ondon—political, literary, social—was at his feet. It 
mque triumph of a unique personality. Unluckily 
no great painter at hand to portray that wonderful 
y mark Jervas shows us the stalwart, dignified figure, the 
w E ed but handsome features, the double chin and 
is tends oe with the surprisingly blue eyes beneath. 
SY ine ell us that those blue eyes could sparkle with 
ae le archness, but that even at the height of 


cease? ee 


he y 


S 
s ntenan c 


ong] 
Cay 
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a his fame a cloud of melancholy would 3 3 

3 They add that the terror of his look oon en m 5 
beholder. 

The story of those three years of ¢ 


row on e 
by day in the Journal to Stella. But Stele a "3 ritten f 
v i nR AA zear Sali 4 
given to Esther Johnson some years later. B a liter Ue, | 


and Swift really called each other jg still one of the; At tam 
We only know that in the Journal P.P.T their ltt, 
P.D.F.R. for Swift. M.D., which occurg ae nds fo 
supposed to stand for Stella and Dummy hae fregn 
really addresses Dingley his tone is markedly i 


Such ap; oe 
to sleep and dream of my own dear, roguish, ki ae | 
M.D.’- Because we know Dingley was not pretty, or T | 
dear. a 

The Journal, scribbled hastily, for the most part in bed w 
series of vivid moving pictures. The statesmen, the men df 
letters, the London ladies, Queen Anne, the courtiers, Patrick, i 
his man-servant, pass rapidly before us, in their habit as ihe | 
lived. Reflected, as in a magic-mirror, we get glimpses of Stel | 
playing cards with her friends in Dublin, Stella riding fm f 

Trim to Laracor and finding Parson Swift in his mominggom } 

in the garden. The most photographically clear figure is th! | 
` Af Swift himself : Swift in his anger, his vengefulness, his pride= | 
j an exaggerated pride, which is partly a revolt from the attitude f 


' of dependence enforced upon him for thirty yeats. He a $ 
‘JT make all the ge | 


them like dogs.’ We find him publishing an edic : 
ladies want his acquaintance, as indeed they ay a | 
| vances must come from them. He calls Miniek Halle 
, House to speak to him and haughtily refuses = rts ti 
| sends him, not because as remuneration o Po i 
; ridiculously insufficient, but because this is not he Chuh Sy 
ment he wants. He wants a high position ™ nite ore 
the days of the Churchman-statesman are not vin pis i 
is a curious speculation how. great and exa a we 
would have been if he had attained his des2® g, which pot 
The Journal shows his parsimonious habi 5 A An 
both independent himself and able to be gens ] be PY 
can almost count the number of lumps 3 i 
fire; as to which he has a standing 4 o beg! 
November was the right month in wie setu 
the 11th of October we-read that on ee yeady Pi 
‘Patrick, the extravagant whelp, had @ e 
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ole 

off the coals before I went to bed.’ The lines in which 
d his housekeeping in Dublin would pretty faithfully 
in London too : 


icked 
pe describ ; 
geseribe Ít 


On rainy days alone I dine 

Upon a chick and pint of wine. 

On rainy days I dine alone 

And pick my chicken to the bone; 

But this my servants much enrages— 

_ No scraps remain to save board-wages. 

Except that in London on rainy days he took to dining with 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh. 

But if his faults and eccentricities appear in the Journal, so 
too do his tireless kindness and benevolence, his sympathetic- 
ness, his intense affection for his friends. The death of a friend 
or a protégé, Guiscard’s paltry attempt on the life of Harley, 
shatter him with grief and emotion. Yet, in spite of his warm 

E, p 1 ot Q = 
friendships, the face that he turns to his friends is not the same 


gusha 


bed, isa J face that he turns to Stella. That has ‘silent silver lights and_ 
mad | darks undreamed of.’ For her his most intimate thoughts and 
Patti, |. the prodigal rhyme-bubbles of his wit; for her alone his wonder- 
asiy | ful gift of crystallising a caress in language. ‘Do you know,’ 
oi Stels | he says to her, ‘that every syllable I write I hold my lips just 
ng iw | for all the wod as if I were talking in our own little language to 
agm | M.D. Faith, I’m very silly, but I can’t help it for my life.’ 
2 is ti | Pictures of P.P.T. and her doings continually start up before 
spil- | him. Here is one of Stella going for a ride: 
aftitule | O Lord, how hasty we are! Stella can’t stay writing, writing—she 
fe exulls must go a-cock horse, pray : n Well, but th 1 : ek : + iJ 

» pray now. ell, ou e horses are not come to thie 
he grea! j dodr. The fellow can’t find the bridle; your stirrup is broken. Where 
‘T tret | did you put the whip, Dingley? Marg’et, where have you laid Mrs, John- 
if ge! ‘| son's ribband to tie about her? Reach me my mask. Sup up this before 


over the stones, Well, now Stella is gone, tell me, Dingley, is she a good 


j 
first ak | you go. So, so, a gallop, a gallop! Sit fast, sirrah! and don’t ride hard 
fof e | aint 
ae : 
ces it | There follows a plain business talk with Dingley—then : 
of pr | ee an Stella, welcome home! Was it pleasant riding? Did your 
wed) ie B hing ae X p How often did the man light to settle your stirrup? Ride 


vel a ne thine aith, you have galloped indeed. Well, but where's the 

I Testes er ae agate me? I have been a good boy, ask Dingley else. 

n ridiny ; did not meet the fine thing man. You are a cheat! Faith, 

* have § to Laracor gives me short sighs as well as you. All the days 
Passed here have been dirt to those. 


‘Sar ees this from Windsor, where he gives us almost as 
‘the fee ures of the Court. We see the Royal hunt sweep past, 

gillopin n driving herself in a one-horse chaise. We see Swift 

and paS i the company of the Maids of Honour in laced coats 


Vos Sy Which they take off when the Queen passes. Swift 
“EXXIV—No, 442 AK 
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himself is wearing a borrowed Coat of lio 
buttons; handsome but unclerica] attire ight 
likes himself. We sit among the i R 
of green cloth; and at the end of the Nene 
in his bedroom, recording that ‘poor emn 
had a happy day, as hope saved, wines 
doubtless he felt this to be true, and it w mo 
P.D.F.R. could not be happy without eating nee o May k i 
it too. And this Windsor date reminds ve his Cake and p S 
. ts Us th 1 AVi 
mow of all the cake he was eating. Heh; at Stella ayo | 
her every day where he dined, go ‘it will a Promised p f 
ines wi : i Sg ; Out that hep 1 
dines with Mrs. Vanhomrigh—Neighbour Va e frequently 
daughters are barely mentioned. Perhaps ae: 2 short, yy | 
a hint; at any rate we find her catching up th fe B1ves Stel, | 
wherewith to belabour the V anhomrighs ch TSt stick hani 
wastes so much of his time on women a asks Why be | 
Swift speaks up for his friends. ‘Why,’ says Consequence? f 
as good company as I do. I see all the drabs of Ae a 
Ta He might have added ‘and some men of ahs 
Now, who were the Vanhomrighs to see 
pany? The father had been a Dutch marcha aa ae | 
We get no hint that Mrs. Vanhomrigh was herself ‘a drab i | 
quality.’ The girls had small fortunes but not sufficient to 
attract the aristocratic mammas of the day, who hunted heiress — 
for their sons with unaffected eagerness. We can only conclude | 
that there was something brilliant and attractive about the tna 
of women at The Sign of the Three Widows, St. James's, as Swit Ifi 
addressed a letter to them in his absence. Hl 
After this little snarl of P.P.T.’s, although Swift notifies her 4 
of numerous dinners and visits at the Vanbomrighs, le be q 
always an excuse for going there. His fertility we | 
becomes something remarkable. We grow familiar a y 
Van’s drawing-room and its card-playing fne Bae 
hear nothing about that room called the Sluttery and hrr 
he spends there, drinking coffee with her eldest Bent 
the J ournal Swift gives no name to this git, only pee 
her history begins. Elsewhere he has half a dozen 


Sele Si 
> 

so 

ss ts EA, 


Bae EES 
her, from Littlemissessy to Governor Hufl and ‘ee witne 
educates her—that he does to every woman he likes. ; 


s, mouth: — 
the amusing Lamentation he puts in Lady Acheson's B 
Es | 

j At breakfast he’ll ask 

i An account of my task - : 
if Not a book for delight 
f May come in my sight, 
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he has 
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vat We 
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pB 
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But instead of new Plays, 
: Dull Bacon’s Essays, 
| And pore every day on 
That nasty Pantheon. 


A continually walks in the Park or to Kensington with her and 

sister, makes her the confidante of his hopes and fears, and 
Fis her to scold and tyrannise over him too. He writes to 
a 


Missessy : 
I long to drink a dish of coffee in the Sluttery, and hear you dun me 
o 


for secrets and ‘ Drink your coffee! Why don’t you drink your coffee?’ 


And sometimes he says her coffee is the best in the world, the 
only coffee worth drinking—and sometimes he calls it rats- 
bane.’ That the phrase ‘drinking coffee’ comes to have some 
fidden meaning is plain enough, and it is observable that cryptic 
forms of speech are used by Swift only in writing to Stella or 
Vanessa. She is no female philosopher, Missessy, but a young 
woman of passionate emotions and strong will, one that, as she 
says of herself, ‘when she undertakes to do a thing, does not 
love to do it by halves.’ Then there is her sister Molly, ‘the 
agreeable wretch,’ as Swift calls her. Moll has no bump of | 
reverence. She has none of her sister’s awe of the great man’s | 
greatness, but will laugh at him as well as with him. Swift | 
pulls himself up, in the midst of a serious letter to Missessy, | 
to interpolate ‘Now Moll laughs because I speak wisely.’ “A | 
girl of infinite value,’ he says years after, over merry Moll’s | 
{ 
i 
| 
j 


early grave. But in London, and even later in Dublin, he must 
not address himself too often to Moll or Governor Huff will be 
Jealous. She counts how often she and her sister respectively 
are mentioned in one letter, and in another he writes to her: 
How much have I written without saying a word of Mollkin— 
ad you will be whipt before you will deliver a message with 
honour.’ 
_ The two sisters live closely united, but the ‘ agreeable wretch * 
not a Dingley ; and had she been, I suspect Missessy would 
‘ave made short work of her. 
Bee poem of Cadenus and Vanessa was written after Swift 
‘come Dean of St. Patrick’s in 1713, but before he left 


S osland. Te presents the story of his relations to Vanessa in 


ee it suited him to present it. And such is the immortal 
Ypuotis fe personality that for some two hundred years he has 
as it is k ai biographers into accepting his tale, inconsistent 
Te With itself and still more inconsistent with his letters 
silence Ka These letters, full of cryptic allusions, of meaning 
aena guilty-seeming fears, are far indeed from bearing 


out 3 : 
the view, improbable in itself, that for some twelve years 
4K 2 
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Vanessa besieged him with a love which 
fet couraged. I fully agree with what Mr, Sat Cong; 

( said on the subject: that in a Modern F 
letters as Swift’s would constitute yey 

2 against a man. Swift's high character Sets hn 
RA  jmputations that they invite, but they leave ‘ 
Sea mind that Vanessa’s passion both flattered > 
and that for a time he returned it, g 
her always caused him uneasiness of 
never extinguished his much deeper 
he was weary of Vanessa before the 


very reason I believe he must have parted from Ine Ba thai 
i Mer and 


D ivorce 


lthough his 
mind and 


relati 


‘on him than that of having offered him for lA 
unwelcome and rejected love. 

In his relations with Stella the whisper and th 
become part of Swift’s moral outfit. In Cadenus and Vanessa 
they are obvious. It is assumed that this poem was written fp 
flatter the vanity of Vanessa. Yet in the opening a portrait of i 
her is drawn which cannot have been flattering to the Young 
lady of the St. James's drawing-room, who loved to makea figue 
in the world, had fellows at her bedside of a moming, ai 
was not so destitute of suitors as Cadenus pretends. No-the 
main motive of the poem is to express Cadenus’ own matuni 
pride in finding himself, at the age of forty-five, the object at 

- such a passion; while at the same time it exonerated him from 
all blame. The insincerity of the thing is apparent. of is ; 
young lady, with whom he used so often to walk in the Park, | 
he asserts : j i Ei 

He hardly knew till he was told 
Whether the nymph were young or old; 
Had met her in a public place 
Without distinguishing her face. 


e mask baa 


ki 
That the declaration of Vanessa's love was # ga ae 
Cadenus we can really believe. Assuredly, Stella ea 
have taken his lectures on Candour so seriously. 
behave like the embarrassed professor, the 12 
 peceable creature he represents himself? 


a eA jon; DU 
Not at all. “He ts*horrified-at-Vanessa’s Pe 
and gets used to it. There are ten lines at the f 


__ which always visibly mortify Swift's biograp peti 
cannot be made to fit into the picture of him fat put 
Vanessa at arm’s-length, although we i 
the gross interpretation of the eighteenth c° 


me my 
probable that these lines were among 
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y ds, a | j 


the Pee story for her Swift was in a dilemma; unwilling to 
le bi ending Hie truth, and ashamed to tell a complete falsehood. 
t w vizi how weak and wooden a puppet-show is Cadenus and 
iden ye . re beside the letters! Live human things these, however 
wo e dq and whispering. Here is the first note preserved from 
in ty F E ir to the pupil whose face he would have us believe he 
l hin, ei have recognised, but with whose habits he seems very 
S wih f n acquainted. He encloses a letter to a friend, then adds: ` 
a a y 1 suppose this packet will lie two or three hours till you awake. And 

ni 


ay let the outside starched letter to you be seen after you have sealed 
r 


thay | Irs. .’s. See what arts people must use, though they mean never 


et and | np a Now are you and Puppy lying at your ease, never dreaming of 
' dain | “a this. Adieu—till we meet over a pot of coffee or an orange in the 
ATS an | Sluttery, which I have so often found to be the most agreeable chamber 
in the world. 

k had When Swift wrote to Stella from Windsor in July 1711, he 
anesso a told her he had sent a haunch of venison to Mrs. Vanhomrigh 
tni } and wished Stella had it instead. He did not mention, much | 
raito | ashe told of other matters, that Mrs. Van and her daughters 
Young had been at Windsor, still less what had happened there to 
figure leave so deep an impression on his memory and on that of 
s, and Vanessa. But long years afterwards he writes more than oncè 
o—the to Vanessa, to quiet her agonised doubts of his attachment : 
atura ‘Go over the scenes at Windsor. Cad: often thinks of them.’ 


ject of The next few years yield few letters, but on the showing of 
fm f  Swilt’s later letters they added many chapters to the unwritten 
ths Romance of Cadenus and Vanessa. In 1713 came the crash of 
Park, all Swift’s ambitions. Harley fell. Swift had for all reward 
received that Trish deanery, so hateful to him. He retired to 
the Vicarage of Letcombe Basset. How the twentieth century 
may have dealt with Letcombe Basset I cannot say. In the 
Nineteenth it was still what it must have been when Swift buried 
there his bitter disappointment, his deep melancholy—a little 


ock 0 sey village in a fold of the long grey Berkshire downs. A 
evel umble village, clothed with the majesty of noble trees. A 
sft o pter in the unwritten part of Cadenus and Vanessa is headed 
1d oe Berkshire Surprise.’ Vanessa visited him there—Mrs. 
nee her endless hospitalities, seems to have .outrun the 


Saas and the family had retreated to Oxford, with Swift's 
Oxford ge and approval. As Letcombe is within a drive of 
ee the Berkshire Surprise must have been quite a little one. 3 
to ) in can well believe in the sincerity of Swift’s subsequent cry ign 
ees You should not for the world have come! ’ ioe 
x AE new chapter added to it was forging another link wate 
| Trish am he knew himself bound to break before he touched 
7 stound. Yet, when he touches it, it is to Missessy alone — 
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z = iy 
among his friends that he reveals in all its int: 


personal and public force, and it seemed at aa Wag 
"St ag 


oe k in 
which was later to idolise him, receive him wa 
colg 


insult. He had returned to Stella, but three cr 

years lay between them ; and then Stella wa aa 
2a an Irish preferment. So he wanted, impa lad he 
Missessy’s sympathy ; while he also doubtless meet Wanted, 
sirable to throw the Romance on to that great ate A Wag de 
broken hopes and ambitions which he had left beh e 

England. But fate and Vanessa say no. Mpg. a him in 

dies, and Missessy’s property is in Ireland. That is a rey 

for the two Miss Vanhomrighs to come to Dublin, though ine 

not be the most pressing one. So now we have Stella iin 

on Ormonde’s Quay and Vanessa in Turnstile Alley—and i 
Swift’s indiscretions have indeed found him out. But it Tati 
seem that at this time Stella retired for some considerable period 
to friends in the country ; with what feelings we can only vaguely 
guess. Had she presided at the Deanery table then, as she did 
later, the two women could hardly have failed to meet. But 
we know from Mrs. Delany, who only saw Stella once, and that 
by accident, that she was not met in general society; only in 
Swift’s immediate circle, consisting mostly of men. He had 
vowed to Vanessa that if she came to Dublin he would almost 
never see her. That vow must have been royally broken, for 
we soon find him in great agitation, complaining that i 
gossip affirms he is in love with her, going to marry her, an i 
hundred other particulars.’ So we find the Miss Vanhomng 


k : $ 5 ; ubl: 
removing to a house at Celbridge, nine miles out ras 


nivel 


which, says Swift, is like Governor Huff herself, ae 


murmurs but sometimes roars.’ ‘There were onc? een 
in the grotnds;becausé; as an old gardener W20 is 
Vanessa told Scott, she used to plant a new laur 
of her famous friend. A small semi-circula 
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1913 
_shteenth-century ladies. But it is in the expression of tragic 
age that they rise to the height of literature and even, in a 
reall way, fill a gap in the literature of the period. For 
ve eteenth-century literature is as wanting on the side of passion 
elg 


+ ig wanting on the side of poetry. There is a great deal of 
as e ess in it, a great deal of friendship. When we get as far 
Eon there is sentiment and pathos: but there is no 
lie of passion, such as you find in Dryden’s All for Love. 
Frhere is no love-lyric, such as the Jacobeaus breathed forth quite 
erally. Those few burning pages of Vanessa S express what 
ait generations was the stuff of poetry. Here is one of the 


latest letters : 


Oh! How have you forgot me! You endeavour by severities to force 
me from you; nor can I blame you, for with the utmost distress and con- 
fusion I behold myself the cause of uneasy reflections to you. Yet I cannot 
comfort you, but here declare it is not in the power of Time or accident 
to lessen the inexpressible passion which I haye for Cadenus. Put my 
passion under the utmost restraint, send me as distant from you as the 
earth will allow, yet you cannot banish those charming ideas which will 
stick by me while I have the use of memory. Nor is the love I bear you 
only seated in my soul, for there is not a single atom of my frame that 
is not blended with it. I find myself unquiet in the midst of silence, and 
my heart is at once pierced with sorrow and love. For Heaven’s sake 
tell me what has caused this prodigious change in you? If you have the 
least remains of pity, tell me tenderly. No, do not tell it, so that it may 
cause my present death, and not suffer me to live a life like a languishing 
death, which is the only life I can lead if you have lost any of your 
tenderness for me. 


This is not the language of a lover who has never experienced 
anything except severities. Swift’s letters are less quotable 
because they are intentionally made difficult to understand. 
Vanessa herself complains that they are difficult—he replies 
etmly that hers are not. He proposes writing a further story 
of Cadenus and Vanessa : 
$ rom the time of spilling the coffee to drinking of coffee; from Dun- 
a i to Dublin, with every passage since. There would be the chapter 
F Madam going to Kensington; the chapter of the wedding, with the 
ventures of the lost key ; of the sham; of the joyful return; two hundred 
ms of madness; of the Berkshire surprise; a hundred whole books of 

“Sell; the chapter of whisper and hide and who made it so. 
ace and again he bids her tell over these beads of memory, 
a ag others—scenes at Windsor or in the Sluttery. After such 
“uogue, he concludes with - $ ; 


L . . - 
you aH Year I wrote you civilities, and you were angry; this year I write 
and Po and you will be angry; yet my thoughts were still the same, 


and will be answerable for them. I hope 
me have some of your money when I see you, which I will pay 
y again. Répondez moi si vous entendez bien tout cela et 
Je seray toujours tout ce que vous désirez. 


iv 
You wily oe leave to be 


Onest] 
T0Yez que 


& 
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In his last letter to her he recapitulates į 
that he thinks often of them, ‘ especially n ae Benes 
It is possible by selection from these parelean "Uline i 
gwift as always trying to get rid of vane terg 
to break with her—intermittently. $ 
in other matters, a man with a heart 
fact that he did not break with her until 1799 
the only argument of weight against his hae ‘A «Thing 
wh in 1716. It used to be urged against the fact of oe Stal, 
a that it was never gossiped about in Swift's lifetime Ne Martian 
is of its nature ephemeral. If it leaves a perigee £0ssip. 
is accidental. Such a trace has, as we shall see: une that 
recently, showing the marriage was a matter of one foun O 
- jn 1723. His most intimate friends believed in it, Meme | 
after his death, Bishop Berkeley's widow stated that her fee i 
had been informed of it by Ashe, Bishop of Clogher fi A 
performed the ceremony. It is true that Berkeley vas on te i 
Continent in 1716, and until after the Bishop's death: but he 
was travelling with Ashe’s son, and the Bishop may well have | 
confided the secret by letter, thinking it right that the fact shoul 
be in the possession of some other clergyman, in the evento | 
his own death. Dr. Johnson accepted the evidence of Madin, f 
who had it from a man—probably Sheridan—to whom i 
Stella had confided it on her deathbed. Dingley indeed, when 
questioned, put the matter aside as ‘a report’; but evenif he f 
knew, that was how she was bound to treat such indiscreet inter] 
rogatories. The date 1716 seems probable—for Stella, however a 
loyally accepting her position, was a human woman—4 ' | 
overlooked by some writers. The gossip about Miss Vonk 
of which Swift complained, would assuredly have reache 4 
ears, and as assuredly she would have wished to bo 
against her rival. But the end was not for six years m e 
story of it, as generally told, seems to me very OS aaa $ 
three people in it act like themselves. Tt was not an as 0% | 
or romantic generation, and I do not think there ¥ 
ìn Dublin capable of inventing such a story. 
Vanessa was now utterly alone; Molly was ni 
shut out from Swift’s circle, where Stella reign’ ittle 
her neighbours sought her society, she went Be 
was nothing to distract her attention from i a 
She must long ago have heard all about Stella—Y° 


ae : red as A 
dared not question her Cadenus, as much fear® per rival 
=H) 


acme ears 


_ to bear her doubts any longer, she writes 0 ee 
the truth. Stella replies, avowing the a ane 
the letter to Swift. He, in a tempest of rag? 
and storms alone the nine muddy miles to Ce 


: 
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1 Liffey. He strides into the little room where he hag go 
iurb) ‘qrunk his coffee.’ We can imagine Vanessa starting up 
ote per stool py the fire as the door is flung open and Cadenus 
from pefore her, dark and flushed with wrath and riding. If 
es trembled at his awful look before, what must she feel 
she < it now? He flings her own letter on the table, rushes 
E house, mounts his horse and rides out of her life for 
fori About two months afterwards Vanessa died. She came 
era young-dying family, but doubtless a broken heart hastened 
Fe end. Her place of burial remained unknown till 1907, when 
Mr. Guiness found the entry at St. Andrew's Church, Dublin, 
hound up by error with baptismal registers. Her father and 
ister Mary had been buried in ‘the old round church of St. 
Andrew's.’ ; 

A few weeks later, in July 1723, her end is thus cruelly 
recounted by Bishop Evans, an enemy of Swift’s. His letter 
came to light in the library of Christ Church, Oxford, only in 
1906. How much falsehood there is in his malicious gossip we 
can only guess; but his story at any rate corroborates details 
given many years after by Orrery, Deane Swift, Sheridan, and 
Delany. The Bishop writes to Archbishop Wake : 


I think it not improper to acquaint your Grace with a passage lately 
happened here, wherein Jonathan Swift is said to be pretty much con- 
ceed. A young woman, Mrs. Van Omrig (a pretended vain wit) and 
the Dean had great friendship. Many letters and papers passed between 
them . ... They give out there was a promise of marriage between them, 
l but this I cannot affirm. However it be, she designed to give him all 

her fortune. . . . In April last she discovered that the Dean was married 


geod woman), upon which she expresses in her illness great indignation, 
making a new will and leaving all to Dr. Berkeley of our College (who had 
fac scen her above twice) and to one Mr. Marshall, who was charged by 
Lee her death-bed to print all the letters and papers which had passed 
God ON Dean and herself. ’Tis generally believed she lived without 
E her 1 1 world. When Dean Price, the minister of her parish, offered 
pail | >, oe services in her last minutes, she sent him word, ‘No Price, no 
ny ae with a scrap out of the Tale ina Tub . . . and so she dyed. The 
ras ae me and the whole Irish posse have prevailed with Mr. Marshall 
Pint the papers as she desired, lest one of their own dear joys should 


ws t 
e “mpled over by the Philistines. 


hoot 

| C ; : 

The the ee and Vanessa was published three years later, but 
Ua | “ers survived hazardously for ninety years before seeing 


deal’ f and Vane We need not assume that the publication of Cadenus — 
h iid S 


he man ee was dictated purely by revenge. It was not only 


bad to. 
© choose whether her name should be for ever blotted out 


Tom 
EN E book of his fame—as it would have been most carefully 
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i to Mrs. Johnson (a natural daughter of Sir William Temple, and a very _ 


t the great man that Vanessa adored in Swift. She 


Papers perished—or should survive as indissolubly linked 


in ee p 


mia ; s m 
‘gulish triumphs and the ‘ glorious unhappy : y-haire we | 
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TURY 
with his as Stella’s own. Vanessa } 
her character has been attacked both þ 
his enemies. His enthusiastic Irish admir en ; 
detest, her memory as an occasion fa a detest, * ty, x 
trampled over by the Philistines.’ ie deir dear R É 
and admired Stella. They resented for hon imate ieni th | 
a rival, for his a shadow on his reputation . Sake the p Oty q 
ing, they made the least or the worst hae 
Delany, who had seen her but on y 
her death that he had heard she 
drink for her quarrel with Swift. 
a last hideous touch to the tragedy if the bril 


ce, Wrote thir ye egy | 


ed herse F 
deed h mi 
ho sere | 
Conceming | 
ted to aly l 


; ce Ugoest 
attitude of Swift’s biographers has generally Bo a } 
Ís 
i 


friends : they have felt the charm of Stella and treated Vaan 
as a mere pirate on her seas. With the exception of Scott, wh 
hints rather than presses some alternative views of Swifts 
tions with her. Yet by one of the paradoxes of life, the figure 

of Stella gains immensely in pathos and romantic interest by 
the tragic shadow of Vanessa in the background. Except i 
that shadow, tragic also for her, it is surely the most futile cn- 
ventionality to speak of Stella as a woman to be pitied, a badly 
used woman. She was the respected, the admired, the tendely | 
loved companion of a man who was not only a great genius bi “P 
a great personality—which is not always the same thn | 
Suppose Swift had stepped aside and left her to many T | 
or another, would that have conduced to Stella's Br, | 
Surely not. The flame of her Jife must always aftervarls P i 
burned dim and discoloured, transferred from an altar to& x sd 
grate. If, as time went on, she complained a little of ie fowl | 
tiresome ways, as his acknowledged wife she would hi | 
them still more tiresome, and complained as m 


ern | 
; o : s in earlier } E 
wives do, which is often a good deal. Just 250° abit! 


Bf y ever 2 | 
Swift's sparkling, corrosive, tremendous _ pen a only gn {ot 
tenderness except for her, so at the very end, OPS neir m 

2 Jla is the 


her, it achieves pathos. His portrait of Stel e her imag? r 

monument. For reading it, who can disentw™ g, ree! 
e . . "T o 

that of the mighty mourner who sits wae yecallte 


the bright child, the beautiful black-haired 8 
youth—conscious all the while of the Se : 
lying, hardly yet cold, close by, in the wel om know ? 


ie drops the pen because his ‘head aches 
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anes | 
tt, who 
'S rela 
figure 
rest by 
ept for 
le con- 
a badly 
enderly | 
jus bub F 


SS 


piness 
ls hae 
paot | 
BRS 
found 


r yeas 
shies | 
and it ; | 
aril | 
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eee with the ache of unshed tears. When he takes it up 
gepre perceive yet more vividly the sick, ageing, solitary 
g moved from his bed-chamber, that he may not see the 


2o 

? p, Ten j ee mals 

po i Te funeral torches in St. Patrick S, where, while he 
glare re laying in her grave all that remains of Stella— 


writes 5 they a 
he wom 


jor forty yne 


an who, whether wife or not, has lived so near his heart 
MARGARET L. Woops 


(Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature and 
Member of the Academic Committee.) 
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A JAPANESE GULLIVER 


Trape with Japan was the desire of busine 
they heard the account given by Marco Polo and othe a i 
of the riches of that country. Many attempts r | 
obtain that advantage, amongst others the expedition a oy 
in the seventeenth century by way of the N.E. Passar AA 1 
expenses of which it is interesting to find that Mr. Samuel kai 
and the Duke of York contributed. The Dutch at this time ni a” 
practically the monopoly of the Japanese trade, and it may be 
_ that Dean Swift's reference to Japan in his Travels of Gully 
into Scveral Remote Regions of the World is the reason whya 
- translation of this work was published in Holland within a yer 
of its being issued by the English Press in 1726. The worl 
‘Japan,’ which forms part of the title of the above translation 
may have arrested the attention of a Dutch seaman, who purchased f 
a copy to read on his voyage to that country, and in this maner 
it may have come into the hands of a J apamese scholar. All ths 
is, however, a mere supposition, but it is a possibility r 
must not be overlooked in any attempt to determmė noe 
the idea of the Ikoku Kidan or Tales of Strange Lents) 


SS men as 


Japanese origin. l 
Permission to study the Dutch language wa 
by the rulers of Japan in 1720, but theg oe 5 
_ Japanese scholars were for long directed to eae wa by 
so that ultimately their fellow-countrymen might “ses? 
knowledge of mathematics, medicine, and gee ihe api 
Europeans. The first translation of a Dutch book™ re 
language—a book on medicine—was completed ‘head ji 
same year an author whose real name has neve! g-ko 
_ published in Japan under the assumed name © f Seren 
‘ Dalesman,’ a book called Ikoku Kidan or THT a 
4 collection of the imaginary adventures | pore 
=“ Wasõbiðye.” This book E but little a 
_ fifty years later, when the celebrated novels entu 
title of Musobisye, continued the series bY °A at b 
justly described as very wise, very mona 
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A interesting subject of inquiry as to whether the 
° kidan of ‘ Yu-koku-shi’ shows, from internal evidence, 
Wow ne author had come across the Dutch translation of 
gwift’s work, or whether it may not be attributed to one 

| ean se curious coincidences of which more than one are to be 
of a in the history of philosophical thought in England and 
Bes, My own view inclines to the latter supposition, for the 
Fagin g among other reasons. The author was evidently inspired 
ih a sincere desire to show the futility of the objects which hig 
en, during a time of luxury and extravagance, deemed of 


i 


wi 


country 3 
000 43 the utmost importance. He appears, moreover, to have been a man 
avel 9 inspired with a hatred of all sham and pretence. Such a man 
ade fp l would have stated in his preface to whom he was indebted for 
Jan the idea of such a book of imaginary travels. In support of this 


view, in the fifth journey he is careful to state that whilst at 
Nagasaki ‘Wasobidye,’ the hero of the journeys, had learnt of a 
peculiarity, which he describes. This was of so remarkable a 
nature that it might easily have been attributed by his readers 
to the realms of romance, but ‘ Yu-koku-shi’ had evidently heard 
- of its existence amongst the Indians of Peru or the South Sea à 
Islanders, and consequently makes the imaginary traveller 
acknowledge the fact. If he was so careful in this case he would 
_ surely have made some acknowledgment of his indebtedness ‘for 
_ the idea of the Struldbrugs or the land of Brobdingnag—the most 
marked if not the only similarities to the travels of Gulliver. 
s The book was published in Nan-a, Southern Awa province, in 
+ Shikoku Island. Had the author any idea that a somewhat similar | 
book was to be found in the Dutch language he would have written 
int published this book in Nagasaki, where professors of the Dutch 
| a RE were to be found, and he might hope for suggestions 
| “at would have greatly added to the value of his work. 
Hi a 3 whole book nothing had of necessity to be omitted, but 
4 which Space compelled the abbreviation of a translation for 
| ae am much indebted to the kind help of my J apanese Rs 
D he as well as to Mr. A. J. Koop for his assistance in render- 3 
| into n e of the words and expressions used in Old Japan 
7 tion of ee English. After it was finished I found the transla- 
AL Bote gce and sixth journeys in the Transactions of the 
} Wotéd in ee for Japan for 1879, from which Mr. Aston has — 
; Sems io me Japanese Literature. With this exception the book 
i ara been somewhat overlooked ; this may be because 
E Omitting. met with, even in Japan. os 
This a the two prefaces, one by the author and another 
end, the story commences as follows : X 


nay be P 
rlliver 

whya 
ayar 
a word 
lation, 
chased 
nanner 
MN his 


haian eaea a n ANS S E S 


sio 
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First J OURNEY 

Fushi Koku— Land of | 
; MMortal 
i a6 f "Mortality 
During a period of universal peace and 


ae E i Prosperi 
at Nagasaki, in the province of Hizen, a perty there 


Ete Yeas 
man Named sa’ Ei 


Wasobioye, who belonged to a family that had for pa i 
been prosperous merchants of that city. Wasdbig ‘ netting 


the much respected head of a large household and el ng | 
smattering of the Chinese and Dutch languages a¢ OWing fy, | 
foreign traders, enjoyed a considerable reputation pe! 
letters. After a successful business career he retired i i 
of forty-eight in favour of his son Shīzō ang had ea 4 
cottage built for himself about a hundred yards from the > { 
mansion, where he lived with a servant named Chimay | 
boil his rice. By way of occupation he revived a hobby of hs. 4 
youthful days, and spent much of his time in fishing, at Bist fon 4 
the sea-shore ; but later on, having learnt to manage a bont, te } 
became so skilful that he could dispense with his servant antw f 
out by himself, holding an oar in one hand and the fishing ml 1 
in the other, an accomplishment which made him assume th | 
dignity of Taikobo.* 

Now the fifteenth day of August came round, on which dite ] 
all people of culture are agreed that the moon 1s to be oe | 
her greatest splendour. Wasdbioye, desiring to avoid the i $ 
chatter of casual visitors, who might go into nS ae 
beauty of the night in order to show the elegance wari j 
manners, launched his boat and went fo j 
moon rose, a golden bridge seemed to span t 
and pine trees were all bathed in its gentle lig + the soene w 
can hold us to our statement, we may. say tha id Wasabi 7 
worth a thousand or even two thousand pieces O os g 
a man of taste, admired the moon, and whilst P 
angled for fish and hummed to himself : 


3 : 1 
Of Harvest Moon the spring ba 
To Autumn joys our memory Cis 


a fa Dan 
aware A sT 
When about a league from land he Hee 4 hs 
black clouds, on which a Nuye* might 
followed by wind and rain. Recalling 


ngs, 


took to fishing with a straight piece of wire 60 gh nor hose 
rupted neither by the excitement 0 py the i 
answer the foolish questions often addressed by 
consider not fully occupied. of. 8 ee 
2 Nuye, a fabulous night bird with the nE end of ito 
tiger, and a tail like a snake with a head at ooh 
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yyle 


ky is as fickle as the heart of a man’ 


Wasdbidye tried 

qian k r home, but in vain. The wind tore the sail and 

make ie mast, and his boat was driven out to sea. It grew 

mopio and he lost his bearings. Rowing was useless, and at 
piven = 


rercome by fatigue, his spirit became calm : he sat at the 
yee he boat, and the storm swept him further and further 


te liy | -the unknown. By the morning of the fourth day the storm 
hiki | a Jown itself out, and Wasobidye, not knowing where he was, 
tains had eh direction to steer, let his boat drift and lived on the 
Selly, | e he caught, like the celebrated Abbot Shunkwan,? when 
a | is nished to his wind-swept rock. Three months afterwards the 
ed fri | A drifted into what he thought must be the sea of mud, where 
mag i winds blow nor waves rise. Wasdbidye now found that he 
the ag vane to suffer all the pangs of hunger. 

d ten days later he lay stretched at the bottom of his boat, and 
e famil expected every moment would be his last. Suddenly, however, 
latsu f | he felt a sweet balmy breeze which greatly revived him. Lifting 
ve ij his head with difficulty he saw land in the extreme distance, 
rst from f 


towards which his boat was drifting. To his surprise his strength 
rapidly returned : he was able to use the oars, and by the time he 
tan his boat ashore he had quite regaine 
His first search was for pure water. 
| in taste and of a reddish colour. 

| his whole being completely renoy 
appeared like a bad 


d his customary vigour. 
This he soon found, delicious 
After a deep draught he felt 
ated, and his recent sufferings 


ich dai dream. He then climbed a hill, and saw that 


ean | he was in a country where everything was not only different but 
i | more beautiful than in Japan. 

k The crowd which soon surrounded him failed to answer his 
af questions as to his whereabouts, in spite of his speaking with his 
a est accent in the Chinese language of which he was so proud. 
<a ae ee an owl being questioned by a scurrilous flock of 
ane TS i dhowea Re tely aman, apparently about forty years of age, 
ie | nae ue way through the crowd, and in good Chinese asked 
) oye w 


pis bolt E thence he came. After listening to his misfortunes 


M bility, it ated W asobidye on his arrival at the ‘ Land of Immor- 
| own Ta uated Afty or sixty thousand leagues from J. apan. ‘My 
Ihe Bm nae Joftiku, said he, ‘and I was sent from China by 
1 sica Peror Shikd, a foolish man and a great tyrant, whose 

BT hese’ t0 search for the Blixir of Life. This 7 foond, 
w 4 bee ted to return lest I should make a wicked tyrant 


nt A f perie Dave lived here several hundred years without 
OU wil] ne ay change, and you in your turn will find that 
wh Shae ae be ill in this island, and will live indefinitely.’ 
a 
ett 


1,» Said Wasobidye, ‘ T have not the honour of addressing 
Wag |, Diest who 


Wardens conspired against Kiyomori in 1177. Being a priest, his fault 
© and he died in solitary exile. 
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the far-famed Jofuku? I have often read of 1, E 
talii h es: 
heard of the Land of Immortality, byt did not m. He. 
to be true.’ This pleased Jofaku, who aa elieve the 
neighbour of Japan, please make my houssa 8 Re 
Wasobidye passed two or three hundre d es home» 8 : 
honoured guest, and having every opportunit 8, treated a iq 
| manners and customs of the inhabitants of Bet Serving i | 
a tality, an island where everybody remained to a of te. 
about forty years of age, and where illness was a appearance, 
thousand years or so there might by chance be a pow 
an event which attracted much attention, he ct Or birt 
delightful : rain and sunshine came at regular inten i 
the crops were always excellent. Trained storks me thy 7 
masters in the cultivation of the fields, and algo = this] 
means of conveyance from place to place. Wasdbidye anon | 
sufficiently expert in stork riding to fly about with his fa, | 
order to pay calls and visit places of interest. Amongst the a 
‘was a beautiful peach forest situated a short distance tom th | 
city. Here there were restaurants, theatres, and variety sho } 
of all sorts. A mile or two distant was a hill covered wih | 
camellia trees which bloomed once in every eight thousand yeas, | 
on which occasion everyone, dressed in their best, flew therm } 
the backs of trained storks, reminding Wasdbioye of the loy | 
lines of the migrating geese in the month of August in Japu | 
Everyone seemed to enjoy life to the full, without any feo | 
death or illness. ee 
By chance, however, some Buddhist books had are 
times been brought into the island, and these describe 


enthusiastic terms the joys of Paradise. The islanders t a d 
and impatiently &s i 
t, whilst the w d 
Je tried to lam | 
ance. None of a | 
; zs, sce ™ 
ever ate ginseng, ; Len food w% 
_ were considered wholesome food, and althoug E jn dau e q 
cheap and plentiful in the markets as the oct Ti ong the a 
was shunned as a poison which would tend ee be rch 
consequently it was eaten only by the very gut as toe 
high value on such food as should kill them 
globe-fish. For a banquet to an honom 
provide globe-fish broth flavoured v K 
soaked in water-melon juice : soused raw Be is 
and spinach garnished with lamp oul: ain soot- 
tality a man who gorged himself ae t 
fish or preserved blister-flies would not “ace a 
“brief half-hour he might be somewhat 144i 
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1918 

Eig sing and dance with delight in the hope that he was 
hi to die: to be in this state they considered the greatest 
goo they knew. On New Year's Day and other great 


apposti order to ensure bad luck, the islanders turned their 
creens upside down, hung their shop curtains wrong side 

, and wore the white and light blue dresses suitable for 
o pals. It was considered the correct thing to send to a friend 
sea New Year’s greeting a leie of condolence; and any remarks 
addressed to a parent about the healthy looks of his little boy or 
al would be resented as unkind ; politeness demanded an expres- 
sion of the opinion that the little one was looking very unwell 
and would shortly be dead. This would delight the parent. 

Wasobidye at first thought these manners and customs foolish, 
and rejoiced in his good health and immortality, but after two 
hundred years or so he too in turn grew tired of fhe monotony 
of his existence. The more he considered the question, the more 
absurd did it appear that a man should not be able to die: the 
difficulty of attaining this object added to its attractiveness, but 
when he tried to drown himself he found he swam like a cork, 
and on throwing himself over a precipice he alighted as easily 
as a cat from a roof. The failure of these attempts depressed 
him till he recollected that he could use the unlimited time at 
his disposal by visiting strange countries and describing the 
| customs of the inhabitants. Consequently he once more looked 
| onthe bright side of life and ate wholesome food. His former 
frends now made him the butt of their sarcasms: but having 
written a letter of thanks to his kind host he stole a strong-winged 
stork and flew away towards the south. 


folding § 


MORAL 


On New Year’s Day Japanese decorate their houses with 
objects signify ing long life, and avoid uttering the numeral four 
i T the same sound means death. Man shares this dread of 

| Cath with the lower animals, but there is no reason for it. 
Pot, we have to work hard and grapple with many 

on nee our bodies rest and our minds are free from care. 

why thy S standpoint, to die is a gain and all dead men wonder 
are ah did not die sooner, since it is so comfortable. Blossoms 
“y, and the moon bewitching, only because they fade 


ea nae if they were always the same they would 

his ‘ate admiration.. Similarly if a man were immortal 
>for TR life would not delight him, and he would yearn ot 
Í itis wD like the inhabitants of the Land of Immortality. 


ite aa course, only reasonable for the man who leads a happy — 

Nearer eee us to-day to dread death, which he often brings 
y a him by worrying about his health. Many rich people 
OL, UXXIV_No. ae dee 


A 
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ae 


pap Daltzed by Arafe FAIRER H SENUR 


wh are in robust heal th take dru OS 
oa oo 
th ir bodies burne d by the Moxa.‘ 


avail y 


be so he] 
are ill. If you are unwell send for the doce i 
' and 


prescription : don’t delay by arguing that 
no medicine: it may become so sever 
useless. Take a lesson from the Lan 
aside fear of death, for Immortals ar 
moderately and keep your mind calm 
is the best way for prudent people to I ae 
they so much value. ott al 


YOu yyh, 


SECOND JOURNEY 


Jizai Koku—Land of Plenty 


Wasdbidye made no attempt to direct his Stork’s flight hy À 
DN ny 


was carried steadily onwards for twenty or thirty thoum f 
leagues. At last he came within sight of a vast country, andon | 
alighting he noticed that its inhabitants were both better looking f 
and better dressed than in the Land of Immortality. There wee 
no poor people. | 

In the principal town there was a bridge the rails of whieh } 
were of black lacquer with silver mountings. Nearly all th | 
houses had gardens, the paths of which were of gold and sir } 
with amber steps, whilst the houses themselves had pillars oi 
agate, beams of lapis lazuli, projecting lattices of coral, rel 
lacquer doors and silver tiles. The shops had scarlet curtains 
on which the names of the owners were embroidered m ee | 
‘ready money and one price ’ prettily interwoven. i ie | 
thought he must be in Paradise, and inquired at one of ne ee 
what might be the name of the country, whereupon tN is 


oq hil 

€ O ; 2 z ts aske 
business-like individuals clad in expensive garmen Jap 
t be came frome 


be ranked WI! 
ou are m ths 
e some ° 


of gentlemen which in every respect may 
I hope you will stay at my house whilst y 
which we call the Land of Plenty, and tel 
adventures.’ Bray 0 
Here the traveller stayed for about thirty Er 
customs of a land where it was unnecessary e moi 
Inexhaustible crops of rice, wheat, and bean’ Pant be De 
without supervision. Anyone could. take Oe 
people in less-favoured countries draw water © 


; Ne 
_ «ed in Jap? 
í The system of cauterisation practis 
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gowed down the valleys, lamp-wicks clung to the rocks like 
,. whilst candles grew like cat-tails in the marsh lands 
, the rivers of wine, on which wine cups floated, There 


i formed of vegetables, beyond which were fields of crystal- 
ED yp í A ? hite sugar, swamps of mulberry wine, ponds of sake 
oth pes of distilled spirits all provided with buckets : whilst gold 
ip a Zilver were l found in plenty on the banks of the RE 
68 oy together with lapis lazuli, rare agates, and coral, merely for the 
nd pr trouble of picking them up. There were groves of trees bearing 


pean-jam buns and rice cakes, with pretty little shrubs that 
produced an annual crop of sugar-plums. When the songs of 
pirds were first heard in the spring the hedges bloomed with 
dusters and bath-towels, whilst in the mountains grew creat 
numbers of silk trees, which by way of leaves unfolded the latest 
creations in embroidered robes. These varied according to the 
changing seasons of the year, and afforded a most attractive 


dht but choice to the inhabitants, who, being thus fully provided for, had 

ous] nothing left to pray for except that a storm might not destroy 

and on the flowers in their gardens; and no anxiety except that clouds 

looking might obscure the beauty of the moon at night. In this delight- * 

rene | ful country Wasodbidye walked every day with some four or five | 


of his friends, and picnicked out of doors on the dainties they 
found so readily provided. For all the land knew nothing of 


all the | Poverty or labour. 


ideo However, some years before this time certain learned 

laso | Pests had come from India, and taught the people the 

al, el { Precepts of the Saints: that all human pleasures are derived- 

wrais from pun—that human life is only happy because the poor wish 

dant | 4 grow rich, and men of humble station desire to rise in life: | 

sobre a mec pleasure in striving for an object that is difficult | 

houses then tain, for true happiness only exists in a land where 

or thre? i © are marked difference between wealth and poverty. It 

ed itl) ae which prevents men from acting according to their un- 

Im | ee inclinations, and causes a man to rejoice in a good meal 

jat Wmi l e Suu of clothes when he has worked hard for them. The 

Chis: d ee of the Land of Plenty were much impressed at this 

count alttibute pad shed tears because they longed for the pleasures 

of sau! l = TA 3 Poverty. In the suburbs of the town a large shrine : | 
i n New V ly built, m which the God of Poverty was worshipped. at 

uly 4 I God of p ear s Day and at the great festivals they prayed to this 

ee | itive the °verty, and on the last day of the year they tried to 

ripe F Lous Te Seven gods of health and good fortune out of their 

pel Tag aes m spite of all this they could not become poor. There 

ie = Streg mg they wanted, and consequently they knew no plea- 2 


| laking is Ee grew tired of this uninteresting country, and 
E ave of his host mounted his stork and flew westward. 
4r 2 


© 
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Lube Me SPREI He 
CENTURY 


Moray, 


The fisherman who struggles for a en 


not unhappy, nor is the man happy i ood on 4 
brocade. Pleasure and Pain do not depi ona 
on 


Poverty. He who does what is right is ha 
man may be happy when he pursues hi 
according to his station in life attains his 5 
many servants and does nothing but lead 
with rich foods and splendid apparel cannot þh 
Pleasure comes from pain, and pain from ries $ le aD, 
flow are generally pure, but stagnant water vill > River thy 
Birds, animals, fish, and insects are constant] p 
of food, of which they have aid Bre : they cannot neglect 
for even a day, and so they are healthy. But cattle, h 
dogs, cats, and poultry, which are fed by man, often suffe 
disease, for they need not work for their living. A man Shon | 
- his superiority to animals by his prudence in setting aside ee 
of food and clothing : but too often he only works spasmodicaly, 
A rich man is too often tempted to indulge in extravagant dots | 
and food, and therefore becomes ill. If the mind is not traine) | 
it will become dull and foolish : if the body is not exercised it wil 
become idle and weak. So, however rich a man may be, he shonli 
work like the poor man; this will cause him to be both sttongin | 
body and happy in mind. : 


. +a 
5 business st 
bject; but h 
a life of luxury wt 


Work | 
ores, | 
r fton 


THIRD JOURNEY 


and Poyerty whilst in the Land of Plenty. He was now at 
- to death, and wealth had no further attractions a wen 
flown about twenty thousand leagues he alighted oe A pel 
he though? must be the capital of a large Os a wat 
gateway led to a house, where he saw sever iim pom askel H 
all with rouged and powdered faces, on® 0 ame on dit 
whence he came. Wasdbidye replied that me a pang i 
Whereupon the master of the house assumê® ; the: 
said that he had indeed chanced to heat 

small countries called Japan, China, ands ' gal 
other. ‘But the country where you OW of bes 
the Land of Display, and you will find it ; 
All the inhabitants are accomplished, ve ase 
and elegant of manner. Will you be P? 

house?’ 


j versed ! 


e 
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On entering the parlour the traveller noted several poems and 

mples of beautiful writing hanging on the walls, whilst in the- 
een were trees of exquisite shape and many stone lanterns. 
7 ether Wasōbiōye was much pleased. 
A er a time the lady of the house came in, who appeared 
about thirty years of age. She wore a dress of rich brocade, 
and, kicking the skirt of her train, stretching out her perfumed 
hands and shrugging her shoulders, said in a falsetto voice ‘ You 
are a great stranger. Please stay with us a long time; and so 
that you may not be bored I myself will be your companion in tea 
ceremonies, incense games, or poetry or music. I have heard of 
the learned ladies who once lived in Japan, and am much 
interested in literature, and delight in poetry and novels.’ 

Whilst saying all this she looked at the clouds and never 
smiled. Wasdbidye considered her a dreadful woman, and fidgeted 
In shows as if be were a servant who had come on approval. ‘ Madam,’ 


de stores said he, ‘ I am but a poor ignorant man and have no accomplish- 
lodicill, | ments.” At the same time he noticed that although her dress was 


t clothes | 
t trained | 
edit | 
heshoull | 
strong in | 


of brocade it was lined with imitation silk. 

When the lady, requesting him to rest himself, had left the 
room, Wasdbidye peeped into the kitchen and again saw his 
hostess, but this time in a dirty old dress, sitting in a shabby 
room eating sweet potatoes. 

The people of this country were much given to flattery and 
ostentation, and although they appeared wise, yet they were 
without wits. Their manners were a pretence; and like their 
clothing, coarse and vulgar when not intended to impose on others. 
Sometimes one of them would come up to Wasobioye and say, 


ust : 

i pin aed cough, ‘ Last night I was at a poetry meeting. 
difera niet when I returned home and I greatly enjoyed the 
Fav ae ig - Another would say ‘ I also was out and had a happy 
avid | An ae passed the night admiring the moon and flowers.’ * 
A wef One. conversation was an affectation. 

wom f it wag nee when the snow was thick upon the ground and 
yed W E Dainine A cold Wasobidye heard his host and hostess com- 
co an ae es e weather, especially as they had no food, no firing, 
in d pawn, Th, ney wherewith to take their winter clothes out of 
are oF to death if en feared they would inevitably be starved or frozen 
here | ing hele aap e cold continued three days. Whilst thus bemoan- 
Hg al? } come ae a neighbour called to ask the master of the house 
6 got E like is ae and admire the snow, for he was sure his heart, 
ert and not ee too full of poetry to allow him to stay indoors 
a at? tight J; 18 enjoyment with a friend. This was a down- 


©; he looked miserable and trembled with cold. The 


5 : . 
A Chinese expression for a game of cards. 
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Morar, 


The fisherman who struggles foy 
not unhappy, nor is the man hap n 
ng Pleasure and Pain do eee on 
Poverty. He who does what is right is havnt on 
man may be happy when he pursues fia ie 
according to his station in life attains his objet aan stead ie 
many servants and does nothing but lead a life but he Why ay 
with rich foods and splendid apparel cannot ey i 
Pleasure comes from pain, and pain from pie called Dapp, 
flow are generally pure, but stagnant water will Biers hs 
Birds, animals, fish, and insects are constantly cenit tut, 
of food, of which they have no store : they canis 1 
for even a day, and so they are healthy. But aa po | 
dogs, cats, and poultry, which are fed by man, often a s . 
disease, for they need not work for their living. A ie 

- his superiority to animals by his prudence in setting aside da i 
of food and clothing : but too often he only works spasmodically, f 
A rich man is too often tempted to indulge in extravagant clothes 
and food, and therefore becomes ill. If the mind is not traine | 
it will become dull and foolish : if the body is not exercised it wil 
become idle and weak. So, however rich a man may be, he shoil 
work like the poor man; this will cause him to be both strongin 
body and happy in mind. 


a livelihood ¢ 


3 
tn | 


‘THIRD JOURNEY 
Kyoshoku Koku—Lanid of Display 


Wasobidye had studied the principles of Life oe ee 
in the Land of Immortality, and the different aspects dfe ! 
and Poverty whilst in the Land of Plenty. He wos 000 iy 

- to death, and wealth had no further attractions a 8 mb 
flown about twenty thousand leagues he alighted ce 
he thought must be the capital of a large ate an 
_ gateway led to a house, where he saw soe whom 1% 
all with rouged and powdered faces, 02$ : came {rom 
whence he came. Wasobidye replied that 2° 
_ Whereupon the master of the house assum” 
_ said that he had indeed chanced to hear Durs gome 
small countries called. Japan, China, and 7 gid he 
_ other. ‘But the country where you now a pest i2 
the Land of Display, and you will find i 
All the inhabitants are accomplished, W° eased 1° 
nd elegant of manner. Will you be P 


house?’ 


7 n aS, 

panes SA 
a SA i 
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. eae nterinethe parlour the Traveller noted: several poems dad 
m of beautiful writing hanginon the walls, whilst in the. 

ezamp were trees of exquisite shape aùd many stone lanterns. 

a Wasobidye was much pleased. 

er a time the lady of the house came in, who appeared 
+ thirty years of age. She wore a dress of rich brocade, 

gia ing the skirt of ber train, stretching out hér perfumed 


zicki 
and ki oe: i i ES i r 
ids and shrugging her shoulders, said in a falsetto voice ‘You 


| any | are a great stranger. Please stay with us a long time; and so 
Vers thy | that you may not be bored I myself will be your companion in tea 
e tuti | ceremonies, incense games, or poetry or music. I have heard of 
Maay F ` the learned ladies who once lived in Japan, and am much 
lect mory 1 interested in literature, and delight in poetry and novels.’ 

horses | Whilst saying all this she looked at the clouds and never 


miled. Wasobidye considered her a dreadful woman, and fidgeted 
as if he were a servant who had come on approval. ‘ Madam,’ 
said he, ‘I am but a poor ignorant man and have no accomplish- 
ments.’ At the same time he noticed that although her dress was 
of brocade it was lined with imitation silk. 

When the lady, requesting him to rest himself, had left the 
room, Wasobioye peeped into the kitchen and again saw his 
hostess, but this time in a dirty old dress, sitting in a shabby 
room eating sweet potatoes. 

The people of this country were much given to flattery and 
ostentation, and although they appeared wise, yet they were 
without wits. Their manners were a pretence; and like their 
clothing, coarse and vulgar when not intended to impose on others. 
Sometimes one of them would come up to Wasobidye and say, 
with an affected cough, ‘ Last night I was at a poetry meeting. 
It was late when I returned home and I greatly enjoyed the 


sed it mil 
he should 
strong in 


th wills 
f Walt 


iffern S 

e ; eee Another would say ‘I also was out and had a happy 
ame | Ay Fe We passed the night admiring the moon and flowers.’ * 
4 pet 6 eir conversation was an affectation. 

A wt al i ae when the snow was thick upon the ground and 
sel wie: eu cold Wasdbidye heard his host and hostess com- 
A S N of the weather, especially as they had no food, no firing, 
: ally oe | oe Money wherewith to take their winter clothes out of 
i W f to one feared they would inevitably be starved or frozen 
cere ing the; if the cold continued three days. Whilst thus bemoan- 
gall | Sone fate a neighbour called to ask the master of the house 
fe ot lik is eas and admire the snow, for he was sure his heart, 
eet } ad not ae was too full of poetry to allow him to stay indoors 
ay te Ughi Ji are his enjoyment with a friend. This was a down- 


12; be looked miserable and trembled with cold. The 


* A Chinese expression for a game of cards. 
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X i) 
master of the house, however, 
to the door and said ‘How kind of you t 
‘early to admire the beautiful show: . ¥ 
GUAR ay "Aad £ rI es y K ga 
The trees and grass smile with ; 
comes '’—or as says the poet of far-off Ja ve the ș 
shines upon the snow that fell as soun eae Th 
Raa © on aa S 
falling petals of a flower.” I fear th and ag 
2 : é © snow mą à 
` but I trust this beautiful scene will remai tumn fo 


putting 


snow e 


Re n for ae | 
‘Their lips were purple and they trembled att ot dayg) if 


< but each still vied with his neighbour to keep y ce With eo) 
$ l r 
as a man of taste. A servant, however P AUS tepat 
? 


soon ca 
_neighbour-that the wealthy proprietor of the e a 


atiy 


m, who 


a Scene of y | 
f much beauty. The hostess, meanwhile, who well k 


character of their neighbour, came to the door and said Ae 
has kindly sent us some spiced stork’s meat, and I have bakel 
some sponge cakes, so please come and have tea.’ The neighbour 
expressed his thanks and said ‘ Yesterday I took peacock soup, 
which did not quite agree with me, and T think you have heal 
of the important business requiring my attention, so ple 
excuse me:’ It was the general custom, even between brothers 
and intimate friends, to speak in this ostentatious mene 
Hypocrites like these people do little else but tell hes. Waer, 
was disgusted with everything he heard and saw, s0 mounting bs 
stork he flew away. 


MORAL 


: » bows $ 
In these happy days of peace when we us a i 
carrying poles a slight shower offers an excuse, ae and git 
remain within doors and pass their time 1m mus f wine t 
During such times as these, people spend 0° me not mak 
food and fine clothes, and often find that they oe extrova 
ends meet. They do not attribute this ig Ti in 
but say the times are bad, blame others, any 
world is unkind to them. Their chief aim ™ ijmo": 
desire for show leads them to cultivate accOPE ion @ 
real end of life. They forget their prop? ay 
to emulate the noble and rich. This aN en et 


_ to outshine their friends so that they ae really ™ 
wealthy and more accomplished than ae pales 
-resemble feeble men trying to lift heavy 


pais N es 
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.pments of small-minded men are often injurious both wd 
Dee calves and the world. It is sad that we, who have so much 
z. thankful for, make ourselves unhappy solely owing to our ` 
all Many waste the good that is in them by trying to be 
conspicuous. 


A poor man need not be ashamed, and if he has sufficient rice 
nd a warm coat he should be happy. A true man shows his 
and ¢ ae es ey, ; 
ner self to the world and has nothing to fear from it. Such 


in i 
an honest man. 


x one 1s 
FOURTH JOURNEY 
Koku Koku—Land of A ntiquity- Worship 


Sometimes stay-at-home people pity the hardships of the 
traveller, but Wasobioye, who had renewed his youth in the Land 
of Immortality, now considered the whole universe as his home. 
The stork was the same in this respect as his rider, so they both 
ate clouds, drank fog, pretended hailstones were rice, and flew 
onwards. 

After a time Wasdbidye selected a land that looked interesting 
and the stork alighted. Whilst the bird was preening his feathers 
and the traveller stretching his limbs they were surrounded by 
a crowd of people who seemed to have just stepped out of an old 
picture book. They were much interested in hearing of his 
travels, gave him a comfortable house, and told him the country 
was called the Land of Antiquity-Worship. 

Wasdbidye noticed with relief that in this country there was 
not the least sign of ostentation amongst the inhabitants. 
Peasants cultivated the fields, carpenters built houses, merchants 
sold goods just as in ancient days, and every house and every 
garment looked old and worn out. This was agreeable in some 
Ways, but awkward in others. In order to be considered elegant 
People had to model their manners on those of the Chinese of 
old times, They liked everything old, and wherever young men 
e Ded they discussed the philosophy of the ancients. There 
aa followers of Confucius and Mencius ; in fact so many schools 
ya Ought were represented that it was impossible to enumerat 

Br One could not even cultivate a chrysanthemum or pl: 
“Pug of bamboo without doing it after the ancient manner 
cee long Wasobioye was invited to a reception give” 
Parlon h, er who lived next door but one. On enter 
a Ke ee noticed that the decoration of the room co" 
loins “Ono with beautiful writing on it, in front of 
room TE flower vase. A Koto and a Shō were 
hempe acy for the musicians. The host, clad in . 
n kimono, awaited the arrival of his guests. A di. 


pa eee 


ee 
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pe school of Confucius entered first, and 
or five followers of the Mencian schoo] all = f lloweg 
received with due reverence by their howd 


Whilst they were arguing in a very lear 
a follower of the Sdshi* school entered. 
hummed a tune, and commenced to tell storie OWN y 
funny, at which the disciples of Confucius an J AG he 
ns much castdown, and the host suggested a little Se 
; then declared himself a disciple of Tébdsaky 7 a 
the wine so freely that soon he and the guests, with th round 
tion of the disciples of Confucius and Mencius be E 2R 
and dance with unsteady steps. The learned iea a 
forted themselves by observing ‘ Well did our founder a 
“Vulgar music and singing are not suited to the sii 
which the host replied ‘It is not good always to be ai 
human life cannot bloom twice,’ and straightway recommenced 
to drink and sing. The wise men then began to give way, they 
forgot the precepts of Confucius and Mencius and one of then 
said “It is written we should indeed try many things, and select 
what is good.’ His fellow disciples applauded this, and began 
in their turn to drink, sing and dance, and excused themselves 
by quoting the saying of the sage ‘It is a wise thing for wise 
men: to drink wine to make them wise.’ So they all enjoyed 
themselves and returned home late. ‘ 
Formerly there were many followers of Confucius and 


` Mencius, but there were now but two or three left: whilst ; 
i osan-sel, 


ned and 


He Sat d 


y vanish 


Ser ths piney ° 
mist, and smoke was no longer seen rising from the ¢ put stil 


his home, He rented a small hut and lived on 8:24, Yo vi 
drank wine, and did not forget to sing his own pren iE th 
man is rich,’ said he ; ‘ you cannot understand the Din clouds 
ages until you are poor; rank and fortune are but pa 
At last I begin to live.’ ; pofa 
` He studied by the light of fireflies, drank Pegi. 
and when he grew muddled he put on a straw frozen gua 1 
with a hoe tried to dig up bamboo shoots from the cs oe 
- @8oshi=a sage who was devoted to music. 


Oe 
E nasty uy 
V + gebosaku, the witty adviser of an Emperor of 


the Han dy 


~ 
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4 e the ice of the frozen lake to catch carp so, as he saia. 
his mother’s appetite ° ; but the only result he got was 
to isan. His wife noting with great distress these signs of 
ees entreated him, with tears in her eyes, to give up being 
padne A but he only replied ‘A wise man does not listen to 
g w180 woman says: without perseverance and energy a man 
pecome wise.’ When his mother remonstrated with him | 
her that she had a vulgar mind, and did not act in a | 
cet worthy of such a wise son. ‘This caused frequent 
narrels between the mother and son, and ultimately the would- 
. wise man was disinherited by his mother. 
. ‘Jn Japan,’ said Wasobioye, ‘ sons are sometimes disinherited 
for wishing to marry a lady of whom their parents disapprove, 
whilst here they are punished for imitating so-called wise men. 
This arises from ill-advised attempts to rise in life.’ 

With these words Wasobioye mounted his stork and flew away. 


what a 
cannot 
he told 


MORAL 


Some people think India and Heaven are the same place, 
and that wise men and tigers only live in bamboo jungles. When 
a dull person of no judgment studies the Chinese classics he is 
inclined to imitate everything old, and disdain as vulgar every- 
thing modern or Japanese. He is like an unskilful boatman 
ascending a river, who rows first in the direction of one bank 
and then of the other. In spite of all his studies such a man 
will make right wrong or wrong right just as he pleases, and if 
his father happens to be ignorant will rejoice in quoting the 
sayings of ancient China in order to get his own way. He will 
strive to imitate what is vicious and idle preferably to what is 
good and noble. As there are many instances of this it is not 
Infrequent for ignorant parents to disapprove of education because 
they think it tends to make a child idle and cunning. They 
ie too ready to abuse education because of the bad results they 
Sometimes see. 
te jade often make a similar mistake as regards their health, ; 
fe argue that as their friends have been benefited by the medi- <2 
bin: feces by the doctor they will benefit by the same, 
baths tho te that a neighbour has been benefited by a course of = 
E ithe au take a bath instantly. They take medicine at random 
ie consulting a doctor, and without reflecting that 2a 
the n system differs just as much as the human face. Neither 
same medicine nor the same doctrines are good for everybody 
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Purr JOURNEY 
Jib Koku— Land of Desperati 
on 


Wasōbiōye was glad to shake off the 
antiquity by a long flight. After traversing 
leagues he spied a vast country, and on alighting Ebt tho sa 
ihe Land of Desperation. Here he lodo 
Rihachi in Chikamachi Street. The first thine 4] 
was that the people of this country had a hole in thej 
This enabled any man of rank to dispense with ae chests, 
When he wished to travel he called two servants, wha 
pole through his chest and so carried their master, mi 
manner children, strung up on a pole like so many sardines E 
taken out for an airing by their parents. When a doctor e 
wanted a strong man with a pole was sent, who brought te 
doctor at one end of the pole and the doctor's assistant at the 
other. From many points of view this hole was considered, 
convenience, but every advantage is attended by disadvantages: 
for instance, when going through a thick wood the branches 
of the trees caught in it, whilst people were more liable to 
disease of the lungs and other chest complaints. 

In this land there had been no laws nor any religion from 
time immemorial, with the single exception of a law forbidding 
people to read books or study ancient customs. Every ma 
argued just as he chose and no one knew right from a 
The fashions of houses, clothing and polite manners welt > a 

changing, and people only thought of what came under i 
direct observation. No one respected anybody. A ue ee 
say ‘My master is a man just as I am ; I only serve ae ne 
he feeds me.’ And a son would say ‘I did not ask ee n 
to bring me into the world; it was their doing and oe J, aad 
right to scold me.’ A wife would not obey her ee out 0 
a strong young man would often throw his elder bro (i 
doors. The young and vigorous secured the 
clothing for themselves and called the Land of 
best of countries ; but when they grew old, We amente 
doors, and given bad food and old clothes, toy ntry m 
absence of filial piety and called it the wo: 
world. country * 
Wasdbidye had heard whilst ab Nagasaki of ag Th alt 
the husband suffered all the pains of child-bes ere be ae ; 
found to be the case in this Land of Desperate” 


p F 
hat struck hin 


the landlord of his inn lamenting that the i 
his wife was about to give birth to a child. = 
as usual and continued to smoke her pPP°? 
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: her husband for failing to be a man and ae 
reproached i 5 ea fe an and make a good 
fort to get it over. : 4 keep such a weak man ag my 
e i 


ani, said she, : my life will be endangered.’ To which the 
Abani replied ` T will divorce you for want of sympathy with 
y pains. The wife willingly consented, but after the birth of 
the child they were once more good friends. 

Wasobidye was glad to leave this country and fly away. 


MORAL 


People consider that there is much difference in ability 
between men and beasts, but in reality a small-minded man who 
acts as his desires dictate and neglects religion resembles a 
beast. A man of this sort is led astray by riches and mean 
desires, and considers that he is fortunate and happy if he is not 
discovered in wrong-doing, like a fox who knows what a trap is 
but thinks he may try to eat the bait without being caught. 
Human life is frail and uncertain, but human actions bear fruit, 
often after a long interval. At first sight it may appear foolish 
of man, where life is so uncertain, to prepare for coming years. 
Anyone who acts like these péople in the Land of Desperation 
enjoys to-day but not to-morrow. It is not only sickness that 
gives a man pain and trouble but an uneasy mind; so a man 
must be true not only to his Lord, his father and his brother, 
but to the world at large. 


SIXTH JOURNEY 
Tajin Koku—Land of Giants — 


_ In spite of all his travels the energy of Wasobidye showed no 
Ea diminishing , but rather grew in proportion to his adven- 
tures; so he determined to set out for that paradise in the West 
Where he understood Buddha lived. But as this had already 
es explored he traversed the South Sea. The stork flew six 
undred or a thousand leagues each day, and maintained this rate 
3 Speed for three months. ‘The light of the sun began to grow 
ae and at the end of five months they were in a land of com- 
ihe a ness; but knowing that after this region which the 
oe of both sun and moon could not reach they must arrive in 
fice, world he encouraged the stork, and as there was no dis- 
eee between day and night it is not known precisely how 
aon, ae they passed in this part of the universe; but after 
- foung our months more it began to grow lighter, and Wasobioye 
inap rOy world. Alighting from his stork he rested himself 
to be amboo jungle, which ultimately to his surprise turned out 
è field of wheat. In this country everything was on a huge 
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scale. Even a dandelion was as tall as a grow De 
A 5 n-y i. 

Japan. P tan iy 


When be first saw the huge houses, the 
heaps of rubbish like Mount SOE he thought he must hay 
small himself from some unknown cause. But it = © grom 
A party of gigantic men and women soon spied him re Dot go, 
whom placed Wasdbioye on the palm of his hang and ag} One of 
whence he came and whether he was a ghost. P hin 
replied that he came from Great Japan and if they den 
for his size he could make it up by the extra quickness of his a 
He then laughed loudly to show that he was not sie 
gentleman called Professor Vast-learning then placed Wasabi 

between his hands, like a boy guarding a firefly, and aa 

him to his house, where he gave him a single grain of Tico as 
large as a water-melon. Wasobidye felt like a sparrow, 
The rumour quickly spread of this strange animal, and many 
people came to see Wasobidye, who delighted them by his sociable 
manners. He tried to look happy and contented as it might be 
disadvantageous to resist. He soon noticed that the crops were 
very bountiful and regular, but that amongst the people there 
were no laws nor faith nor humanity, nor was any religion 
taught. Even the very names for courtesy, justice, humanity 
` and intellect were unknown. Men spent their time in cultivating 
the fields, and the women in weaving and needlework. Some: 

times they had a party and talked, but they never said a 
of interest orargued. Hence Wasobidye concluded their mer s 

were deficient and that, although small in stature, he could ae úi 

the inhabitants the true way of life and enact their bm sa 
sequently, one day, when many people had or r ere 
said that although born in Japan he had seen all ce 
knew all customs and the whole duty of man. oe no one 
- ‘you have what is truly a vast country, but one 1D ie een taught 
knows what humanity is. In China humanity has in: 
by Confucius and Mencius, in India by Buddha, n Japan We 
_ structed men in the doctrines of Hell and Fee othing of 
_ haye many gods.and goddesses. Those who Kn 
humanity are degraded.’ He spoke with such el 
stone image of Buddha would have responded, ated his pasi 
remained unmoved, though one of them congratu Jishmen 
on having found something which had t 
than a lap-dog and was more amusing Ne all 
failure ofall this eloquence only convinced 5 
_ their stupidity. It had no more effect me: 
rice bran or an attempt to cauterise the earth. other 0m 
~ At last he spoke to his master. n ies 
smaller and inferior to this, the right path 15 


wes 
` : X 


ponds like lakes 
5) and 


it Flee 


Sa A DE ee EG Ft ee ne bo Nee Sem SES Cane Se 
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country Q 
to teach ot : 

The master smiled and at first made no answer; but being 
asked more than once replied ‘As you look clever perhaps you 
will understand what I am going to say. It is easy for the great 

to see through the small. It is very difficult for the small to 
anderstand the great. But even little girls and boys in this 
2 country know your mind well. A man of small wisdom is often 
inclined to think a man of much wisdom foolish, and you from 
your minute sphere think your world is the wisest. A mind so 
warped cannot fathom the minds of the great, who comprehend 
everything from the beginning to the end, and consequently do 
not make mistakes. A man of small wisdom knows the begin- 
ning but not the end. Nature has accordingly allowed such 
officious persons as the sages to be born, to lead in the right direc- 
tion those who have gone astray, just as parents coax children. All 
their precepts, however, are useful to the small man alone, for 
a precept is a box in which small men are kept. They fuss 
about in the box and cannot see outside. A great man knows 
the contents of the box and considers it from the outside, but 
you have been kept in a box of a world, and do not know what. 
is outside. Your lectures sound to us like the prattling of a 
child. In your world people are small and have small wisdom, 
so they have law and precepts, which would be very troublesome 
tous. In our world all people have by nature great wisdom and 
. commit no ill deeds, so we do not need humanity, righteousness, 
courtesy and law; no precept or religion is required by us. Do 
` You understand all this, Wasobioye?’” said his master, who in 
conclusion advised him not to vaunt himself as a wise man but 
to live peaceably. 

This made Wasobidye stare. He felt much ashamed of him- 
self and afraid of the Professor's wisdom. He now understood 
that there is no limit either to the trifling ideas of small men 
or the broad views of the great; so he mounted his stork and | 
teturned to J apan after many years’ absence. 


W. CREWDSON. | 
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‘THE MYSTERY OF SLAA 


AN article on The Meaning of Memory which T em 
this Review in October has been received with a favour of whi 

I am very sensible. I now wish to submit to my rene Ich 
considerations on the mystery of sleep. In this sequence ae 
note, I am following the example of ‘the Master of those ah 
know.’ Aristotle’s treatise De Memoria is succeeded by the Pi 
Somno and the De Somniis. Nor is that arrangement acci ia 


tributed t 


The topics are cognate, as I shall proceed to show in the course So 
of the present paper. 
Tam afraid that the word mystery, of which I have made use, 

may give umbrage to some. And yet, surely, we are encompassed 

by mysteries, according to the old saying ‘Totum desinit in 

mysterium.” If, guided by the masters of astronomical science, 

we survey the heavens, we find that a vast part of space, so far 

as we have visible knowledge of it, is occupied by two majestic 

streams of stars—hundreds of millions of them—travelling in 

opposite directions ; stars alike in design, in chemical constitution, 2 

and in process of development. So much we know. But what z 

answer is there if we ask, Whence has come the unthinkable A 

amount of matter out of. which those luminaries bave fe : i 

evolved? Are they the sole ponderable occupants of space? aE j 

not the system to which they belong be one of millions 7 sa | 

systems pervading the illimitable universe? These are mys A no 

of which there is no solution for us. ‘We know not a i o 

search will make us know.’ Or if we turn our eyes to ihe p 

beneath our feet, how insoluble is the mystery of the life cop really ow 

in a single ant-hill. Life! What is it? What do ae the | 

know about it? We discern matter and its TOO eRe atomic, A S 
_ essential reality underlying them is imperceptible : ib ie Life: | wm 

molecular, ethereal, and beyond the grasp of human ge E talk- li 

in its essence, is unknown and unknowable. Agur does W 

we must talk—of will, of sensibility, and the rest- resort 


TN Jast i : 
man know what will or sensibility is—I mean 1 thee health 


}ness> ~. 
Once more. We live by contrasts : light and See ; 0 E 
and disease ; pain and pleasure ; hope and disapPO"”, 4g, WHY 


and solitude. They are the conditions of our 6° om 
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look at individual life as it is actually lived by each of us 
var man with ‘ his large discourse looking before and after ’ ; 
yhom, as the Attic poet said, nothing is more wonder- 
pa with his vast triumphs over the external world : much vaster 
ful n when Sophocles sang. And yet he is made to die ; 


| pow tha m G 
a "q his short term here, “between a sleep and a sleep ’"—what 
4 . 3 Ja či . 
g F i wo strip off illusions and see things as 
I sit, if we strig things as things are? 
| When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat, 
q | Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit: 
o | Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay: 


| To-morrow ’s falser than the former day, 

| Lies worse, and while it says we shall he blest 

q With some new joy, cuts off what we possest. 

| Strange cozenage ! None would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 

i And from the dregs of life think to reccive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 


So Dryden : and Pope takes up his parable to the like effect. 


Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw: 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite. 

Scarfs, garters, gold amuse his riper stage, 

And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age: 
\ Pleased with this bauble still, as that before, 

\ Till tired he sleeps, and life’s poor play is o’er. 


ee 


But Pope and Dryden were poets—and what is more, Papists ; 
warped, perhaps, by sentiment and superstition. Well, one of 
the chief preachers of what Lord Morley has called ‘the New 
Gospel’ given to France in the eighteenth century—one of the 
most iconoclastic leaders of what that author denominates < the 
party of illumination ’—abounds in the same sense. 


q To come into the world [says Diderot] in imbecility, in the midst of 
| anguish and cries; to be the toy of ignorance, of error, of necessity, of 


malice, of all passions ; to return, step by step, to that imbecility whence 


{| “sprang; from the moment when we-lisp-our_first, words to the moment 
s g rascals and 


| Wen we mumble the words of our dotage, to live amon 
| Merlatans ol every kind -to lie expiring between a man who feels some 
| Ea ane another man who frets and wearies Ta noe i pe nae : 
| what ee comes or why one has come, nor whit > oe ee Hees 
| lite € call the greatest gift of our parents and of Na 


if we consider it simply 


Such cae P 
is our existence upon earth 
P $ is ‘the burden and 


Y lself, if we take it as its own end. Such 


1 
fae ° Mystery of all this unintelligible world.’ Of course it is pee 
| | "religion comes in. The various creeds of mankind offer 
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each its own solution of this great enigma—with 
it would be foreign from my present Purpose to ingu; $ 
For what I propose to do is merely to consider sn 
Me 
Te Mobley 


offered by one of life’s mysteries with which we 
familiar, but about which few people, I suppose in all m 
Tt is a startling fact that a considerable part ee mue 
3 f arian 8 fo 
may be a third, of the brief time allotted us here ig urth, o 
spent in a state little distinguishable from death. Ana tty 
\ to many thinkers, not professed Pessimists, that ik Tie sey 
\ portion of human existence. The well-known verses of maa 
| Warton do but express a well-nigh universal sentiment - E 
Somne veni et quanquam certissima mortis imago es 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse mei. am 
Huc ades haud abiture cito; nam sic sine vita 
Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mori,! 


3 


But if, looking at the matter from the physical or physiological 
point of view, we ask, Why do we sleep? What is the cause of 
slumber? we are face to face with a problem of which no 
solution has been found. Here speculation—it is a common ex- 
perience—has taken the place of knowledge.” Once it was con- 
fidently affirmed that the thyroid gland was the organ of sleep. 
But it has been proved that people deprived of this gland sleep 
as well as the rest of the world, or, indeed, upon the whole, 
\ rather better. Then a Dr. Osborne promulgated a theory that 
‘the organ of sleep is the arachnoid plexus, which works during 
| our slumbers, filling the ventricles of the brain, and thus inter 


1 I essay an English translation of these lines, which has at 
+ merit of literalness : 
| ‘Come, sleep, death’s surest image though thou be, 
| And, as my consort, share my couch with me; 
Í Come quick : stay long : for sweet it is to lie aes 
Í Thus living, without life : and thus, not dead, to ale 
There is an admirable Greek version—I do not know by we 
tempted to give here. I think I prefer it to the Latin original : 


P 


ailvevents the 


hich J am a 


1 
Umve, mpooépxov poi? Oardrov mY cixova péot 
övra ce gúykoirov BovAopat eivat HOU 
HB? pévoro eABdv- reprvâs Thy voxTa Tápeikt 
wos ävev Cops, Ovaros dvev BavaTtav: a half from 


ine and 
l eb EN that Warton seems to have ‘conveyed’ 4 eee cen 
Heinrich Meibon, an Austrian Court poet of the seven 
wrote as follows : 


k : +, sine vita 
“Alma quies optata veni, nam sic sine 


k: Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte Eo i 

* I have before me, as I write, Dr. Marie de Manace ati , Benn £ 
Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Psychology, and ia ommeil, z 
recently published work, Le Problème Physiologique © on 6 pisec 
Part IV. 1s devoted to Theories of Sleep. M. Henri Eee visection 
Sorbonne Laboratory of Physiological Psychology, and & ; 
renown. 
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l A jt was demonstrated that sleep is always accompanied by 
pi tu pial anemia. Then the world was presented with the vaso- 

2 heory, or rather theories, for they are manifold, which 
on the fact of the intimate association Daea this 


motor t 
repose 
cerebra 


mention g ; 
impoverishment of oxygen in the brain; Pflüger laboured in the 


game direction : but both have laboured in vain. Professor Leo 
Brrara has attempted to explain sleep by the accumulation of 
levcomaines or poisonous alkaloids im the tissues, but without 
success. In recent years the chief theories of sleep have been 
formulated by nerve histologists, and although one of them, as 
Dr. Marie de Manacéine states, ‘has the advantage of being sup- 
ported by actually observed facts,’ the outcome of their toil 
has been to establish nothing. I do not think I need dwell on 
them here, but must refer the reader curious in such matters to 
that lady’s pages. She quotes Wundt, I observe, as saying that j 
‘the chief theories of sleep possess the common defect that they 
neglect its fundamental and direct cause’; and she also very | 
sensibly observes, with special reference to the chemical theories | 
which explain it by the accumulation in the organism of the 
| moducts of fatigue, that ‘ mere _boredom..or..monotony, in the | 
absence of all fatigue, 1s sufficient to cause sleep. ’ T confess thrat | 
f 
| 
i 


| las been my experience in reading the hypotheses contained in 
| the ponderous pages of the physiologists under review and others 
| % their tribe—hypotheses in aid of which myriads of ferocious 
| “Wisections have been performed. ‘ Sleepless themselves to give 
í theit readers sleep,’ we may say of these scientists, as Pope said 
a certain versifiers. Their diligence is indubitable, but they 
4 fave the problems, What sleep is, and Why we sleep, where they 
| tnd them. 


A (Our real knowledge of the physiology of sleep may, indeed, be 

{tiated in a dozen lines. We know—to quote the words of 

a mon that ‘sleep is the frst state of 4 the living oe 

= nee foundation of life’: the embryonic babe gles a ye 
E utnuously in its mother’s womb. ‘To men born into the wor 

Cep is a daily necessity ; we cannot do without its unconscious- 

: ‘strange, event- 


Negg__< ER 
; R hi the death of each day’s life.” Then as our 4 childish 
{ history’ draws to a close, comes the stage of second cag 

|| paeron confesses at the close of his vast book, 
i Siologie comparée de sommeil sont presque nulles 


|“ LXXIV —No. 442 


© Nos connaissances de 


(p. 448). 


4M 
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ness and mere oblivion,’ conducting us to the ‘ | 
awakening sleep’ which awaits us when we lie 8, dr 
. al tok Ci 
the hollow earth.’ * That is the one great f 
i hended by us. For the rest we know that jn a 


r onpi 


| depressed ; that the central activity is lower, Whats 8 
‘condition of the brain then is we cannot say, beyona 
anemic. We know that sleep is a means of repairin i a 
| as well as cerebral fatigue ; a remedy for waste in ae Corona] 
| and cells caused by oxidation ; but how or why it is this ie) 4 
l not. We know that it is more indispensable to life mcs a 
| food; * that if it is not quite what Menander called it, ‘the nee 
| cure of all diseases,’ it is certainly the great restorer in ee | 
| ‘Tf he sleep he shall do well.” But whence this specific ae, 3 
“ake energy? To tell us what anything does is not to tell i 
\iwhat it is. There is a profound saying of George Eliot: Th 
[me all explanations of the processes by Which things come to be,. 
| produce a feeble impression compared with the mystery that lies 
under the processes.’ ° 
d So much concerning the physical problems of sleep. I goon 
to regard it from another point of view. Most who have written 
f about it consider it in its merely negative aspect as involving 
_/the absence of waking faculties, the diminution of external per] 
| ception, the default of controlling intelligence.’ But it has also | 
‘a positive aspect. It is just as much an integral factor in a 4 
earthly existence as is our waking state. If is an alterati i 
phase of our personality. The function of sleep is to a p 
‘senses in forgetfulness.’ But there is something in ate, 
which is not so steeped : ‘I sleep but my heart waketh. e 
i ; : upi sastricted-by collision Wy. 
is something active within us and unrest ym less, 
external fact, although very likely following, more 


\ 


ines Í ve peantiful translation 
À “J have in my mind some exquisite lines in Landor’s ee 7 
é of a beautiful idyll of Moschus : 


i‘ But we, the great, tho v oe 
Once covered over in the hollow eat i Pr 
1 Sleep a long, dreamless, unawakening 


ymin 
4 * Dr. Marie ide Manacéine tells us that, in order to oo sh 
i whether sleep is more necessary to the organism om an 
death a certain number of puppies, some by means ° s mentioned 
means of starvation, and that the subjects of the a accoun 
} soonest (op. cit. p. 65). In M. Piéron’s book there 15 vivisectlO 
tion of both tortures, simultaneously, to an adult dog; 
Tarozzi (p. 261). 
* Tife, vol. ii. p. 148. gaie 
* Perhaps this is too strongly put. Mr. Sully eee suspen 
"supposition that when we are dreaming there is 4 Benson of the 
voluntary powers, and consequently an absence of al ntary 2 fe 
| Processes.’ ‘Something resembling an exercise OS Oia 
happens in sleep.’ (Jilusions, p. 172.) 


aliant, and the wise, 
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193 
of our past experiences ; something which does not, in sleep 
«faking draw its knowledge from without. This something 
, soul, spirit—the Hebrews said ‘ heart,’ but that word 
‘nto disuse as a name for it. For reasons which I + 
last article contributed to this Review—and which I 
repeat—I am satisfied that this mind, soul, spirit 
; i independent entity of which the organs of the body are 
The proposition laid down by Ribot, that ‘ the 
ego. ab each instant is nothing but the sum of the actual states of 
sciousness and of the vital actions in which consciousness has 
appears to me not only a nude but an extravagant 
assertion. The doctrine of Littré that ‘the soul, considered 
physiologically, is the totality of functions of encephalic sensi- 
bility’ induces in me the reflection, ‘ How poor a philosopher a 


ines 
A eae 
gall mind 


con 7 
jts roots, 


tyrannous ipse dixits of speculative physics to the strong com- | 
monsense of an old Puritan divine. ‘The body,’ says Baxter, | 
in his by no means shallow treatise, Of the Immortality of the 
Soul, ‘no sooner sinks down in weariness and slumber than this 
thing within enters fresh upon other scenes of action, and that | 
without the subservience of its organs which are then disabled 
from their functions. From which it appears it can be otherwise ¢ 
applied to than through the senses.’ > 
Yes, that certainly appears. The mystery of sleep, insoluble 
in some of its aspects, indicates, through the exhibition of the 
mind’s independence of the bodily organs, the solution of another 
| mystery—the relation of the soul to the corporal frame animated 
by it. The mind is absolutely detached in sleep from external 
| phenomena. It exists in a sphere of its own. Herrick tells us 
_ | n quaint verse : 
by night we're hurled } 
parate world : - f 


far from sympathy : where 


i 
i Here we are all by day: 
| By dreams each one into a se 


| 4 world where we are far from help, 
i the heart knoweth its own bitterness and a stranger doth not 
} itermeddle with its joy: a world where will is impotent and 


J s senses are quiescent: a world where, as Coleridge puts it, 
in and of themselves, 


Images 
„mages and thoughts possess a power £ 
a pendent of het act of the judgment or understanding by 
Which we affirm or deny the existence of a reality correspondent 
ue Such is the ordinary state of the au ne 
nd what ar «We are such stuff as drea 

what are dreams? ‘We are hae postales 
t themse i 
did not fully realise 
p. 274. 

4M 


ae and wise things that they do nov © 
"dit may well be that this supreme genius 
* Quoted by Havelock Ellis, The World of Dreams, 


e 
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| | Mie of > Shak as Plato noted 
a > Shakespeare writes. ives understand 2] 
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the sense of his pregnant words. What are 


of the beggarly elements of matter. It is not ik bee of? Noy 
In 


ut 
protoplasm, that we must seek the real man; no p Sili x 
totality of his thoughts, words, deeds, treasured : $ ut in the by 
whereof his spiritual and ethical character jg nou Emory gle! 
karma, to use the nomenclature, now so familiar me in hig af 
great Indian teacher. What are we made of? US, Of the out 
memory. Memory is of the essence of mind. That ied at iu 
of which we are made. And it is the stuff of which aa stuff doc 
are made. dreams fle 
What then is the definition of a dream? Tt jg alwa A 
: a if we ci í YS Well sle 
to give a definition if we can. And I suppose that as good a 
definition as any of a dream is ‘the intellectual activity of A it 
sleeping person.’ One great difference betweci aking. ang int 
sleeping "is that the sleeper is not brought by the Nervous system cet 
into those relations with the outer world which give rise to $0! 
sensation. The activity of his imagination is unrestricted } 
contact with external fact. And thus isolated, it is to the vast ad 
treasury of his memory that he resorts, plundering amid its con- lin 
tents almost at random. He has access to an innumerable multi- wh 
tude of images latent in the state of waking : to—as Sir William a 
Hamilton expresses it—‘ a complete storehouse of all ideals which 
have been impressed, however slightly or superficially, on the to. 
mind ’—ideas which in sleep ‘ flash into luminous consciousness’ che 
and people the dream world. Sir William calls “this pheno- i 
menon of latency one of the most marvellous in the whole com- iro 
pass of philosophy.’ ° The terms subliminal and superliminal con- x 
sciousness have recently come into fashion, introduced by the i 
Mr. Myers and other exponents of ‘ Psychical Research. ne i 
serve a useful purpose, though perhaps we should be on our a TE 
against the notion that the various feelings, faculties, me ag 
the soul may be arranged in strictly secerned compar aan ou 
In writing on this subject at the present day one gor paa by 
all reference to Professor-Freud. He distinguishes a a ot 
of the mind’s operations : the conscious, which S + onsci® si 
state; the preconscious, which is the antechamber a be sum f° 
ness, a storehouse of accumulated memories ene of idesi d 
moned forth by the ordinary process of the eee ont images | 
, and the unconscious, the great receptacle of the i amperel | 
spoken of by Hamilton ; ‘recollections and longines! Tich could f th 
by convention, morals, social tradition, or education, Yippie dop 
not be recalled, by ordinary means, in waking housa 7 


o 5.0 reco. 
unconscious preyented from attaining to the Ria 
thence-to-the conscious? he replies, By 2. MY ee 
en oad xvii 
* Lectures on Metaphysics. Lecture 
ee ee je 
a renee 
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919 
Ii, G k . 

„intl termed by him ‘ the censorship,” which, in the conscious- 
e oon ae ee 
by convention and morais. £ TEL ed in dreams because during 
Y“ iş js partially or completely relaxed. This is the-essence 
cory of dreams which Freud has elaborately worked 
I by no means question that there is a great deal of 
ruth in it. But his work seems to me vitiated by that 
joctrinairism which is the common curse of Teutonic savants. 
fle will have it that a dream is a wish, and usually, if not always, 
, wish of an erotic order." Even a flying dream in a child’s 
sleep, a common experience, signifies, he tells us, nothing more 
‘than the desire to be capable of sexual activities.’ He tries to 
ft all his facts—a vast number, and some of indubitable value— 
into his one theory. It seems to me that this Procrustean pro- 
cess signally fails.” And here I may properly find place for 
some very sound and sane observations of M. Bergson : 


The dream state is the substratum of our normal state. Nothing is 
added in waking life: on the contrary, waking life is obtained by the 
limitation, concentration, and tension of that diffuse psychological life 
which is the life of dreaming. The perception and the memory which we 
find in dreaming are, in a sense, more natural than those of waking life: 
consciousness is then amused in perceiving for the sake of perceiving, and 
in remembering for the sake of remembering, without care for life; that is 
to say, for the accomplishment of actions. To be awake is to eliminate, to 
choose, to concentrate the totality of the diffused life of dreaming to a 
point, to a practical problem. To be awake, is to will. Cease to will, 
detach yourself from life, become disinterested: in so doing you will pass 
from the waking ego to the dreaming ego, which is less tense but more 
extended than the others. 12 


_ Professor Freud—to return to him again for a moment— 
insists that we dream only of things that are worth while, and 
further that all our dreams are purposive and significant. Here 
again I am quite unable to follow him. Jt appears to me that 
our dreams usually consist of disconnected, incoherent fancies, 
Y no means lending themselves to his symbolism or to any 

| “ther. But that there are dreams which are purposive and 
| “Snificant I fully believe, and I believe it because I start from 
a first principle quite different from Professor Freud's. His 
| Pont of view is merely physical. Mine is chiefly metaphysical. 
‘ gth in Section XII. of his work, 


Uebe He unfolds his views on the subject at len 
3G 


t den Traum. 

the q here are some valuable observations 10 
et and the artist. Both draw inspiratio ee 

~ the artist makes a conscious use of what he 50 acquires. 


| Ag ny ` i a : 3 
it, a ing new in this view. Poets, painters, musicians, ha oa es 
Painters, ‘may propery 


ns in Freud on the parallel between 
n from their subconsciousness, 
Of course, there 
ften expressed 
defined as 


the oe art,’ says Ruskin in Modern 
; f is) reaming.’ : 
N Bie Revue Philosophique, Dec. 1908, p. 574- } avail myself of Mr. Havelock . 
s translation in Zhe World of Dreams, P. 2- ‘ J 
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J think there is abundant—nay, Overwhelm; 
that in sleep the soul is susceptible of relat Meneg 
time and unfettered by spatial bonds, and > ons inde 
hidden from the bodily senses, both in the m 
future: that it is capable of perceiving dist 
municating with persons who are afar jae 


ng— 
1 


eviden 


; ‘ ; ary con 
in, ae i Tass sane ae e 
a lunatic or a fanatic. Now it is beginning to 


that there are more things in heaven and earth po understory 
of in the materialistic philosophy which so lone aha dreang 
general mind ; and it is significant that one of the enl the 
of this intellectual revolution was the acute and bitte mo 
chiefly known as the founder of modern reasoned Fa ink 
Schopenhauer knew far too much about the mysterious ne 
and capacities of human nature to accept the dull negate 
the medico-atheistic school which had passed into shibbley 
And he was quite alive to the reality of the problems of the drem 
state. He held it possible for the mind to penetrate to noumen| 1 
realities beyond the forms of space, time, and causality by which 
it is ordinarily conditioned in the phenomenal world. And on 
avenue whereby this may be accomplished exists, he thought, in : 
magnetic sleep—a sleep far deeper than ordinary slumber—in 
which we cross the borderland between the natura naturata and 
. the natura naturans; or, if I may so put it, in language whieh 
I know is open to misconception, between the natural and the 
Supernatural. He quite admitted that presentiments, precogni- 
tions, apparitions which come to us in dreams may be alt 
Edouard von Hartmann, who, although inferior in Ge | 
ability to Schopenhauer, has high claims as a candid a a 
; prehensive investigator, thought the same. — He po 
| denial of the well-authenticated narratives of such p a a 
could proceed only from ignorance—voluntary igno! z 
them." roworthy 
The late Mr. Andrew Iiang’s not very noten T oteto 
The Book of Dreams, contains, at all events, 2 


otk 
t y 


e 
sentence : ‘If there be truth in even one a attributes 
will follow that the human soul is endowed pe usage 


yet recognised by science.’ Following the oe Lg 
2 < Telepathic communications,’ they are commonly te : 
defined by Mr. Myers possesses a wider signification. Hee independ : 
tion of impressions of any kind from one mind to anota? 
recognised channels of sense.’ psolute? s 
l4 ‘ Ausserdem aber liegt die Möglichkeit des P 
solcher Erscheinungen für gewissenhafte Beurtheiler enler 
der Berichte, welches wieder aus dem Nichtkenn® 


Philosophie des Unbewussten, pp. 75-76. 
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‘oy indee ; : : 
ther say impression, of people in general—and even of many 
ya 


wine learned." There is a widely spread superstition that the 
ethods of physical science are the only way of arriving at truth, 
that outside its boundaries we can know nothing. There is a 
tendency, and more than a tendency, to restrict our ideas to 
generalisations of phenomena, to.erect experimental observation 
into the one criterion of certitude, to merge psychology in physio- 
“Ag a matter of fact, the mere physicist cannot get beyond 


logy: maaa 
or ined.sequences and co-ordinations of phenomena. But a 


stert ae : oe 
ce or a co-ordination is not a cause. It is the result of a 


uen 
Pas Cause implies necessity, that is law; and law is of the 
will and the intellect, which are not the proper objects of physics. 
Physical science by itself can do no more than tell us what is. 
For the necessity expressed by the word must it is obliged 
to go to an order of vevities transcending the physical : to what 
Aristotle called rà pera tà purá, to metaphysics; that is 
to supersensuous realities lying beyond the visible and tangible 
universe. Every truth of physical science rests upon some meta- 
physical principle, which it is obliged to take for granted for 
the simple reason that the soul is not within its domain. Mr. 
Lang speaks of the effect which might be wrought ‘if there be 
truth in even one case of telepathy.’ I believe that there is 
truth in hundreds of such cases collected by the Psychical Research 
Society, not to go further afield, and established by unimpeach- 
able evidence. I shall here give two of them—=which is one ~~ 
more than Mr. Lang required. [The first rests upon the testi- 
mony of a distinguished public ‘servant of the Crown, the late 
Sir John Drummond Hay, who was for many years Her Majesty's 
Minister in Morocco and resided at Tangier. 
September 16, 1889. A 
resided at Mogador with 


hi In the year 1879 my son Robert Drummond Hay s 
F family, where he was at that time Consul. It was in the month oi 
ey. I had lately received good accounts of my son and his family ; 

Was also in perfect health. About 1 a-M. (I forget the exact date in 


tg 
a 4 ue): whilst sleeping soundly (at Tangier) I was woke by hearing 
: the fi inctly the voice of my daughter-in-law, who was with her husband at 
oi | Res, saying in a clear but distressed tone of voice: ‘Oh, I wish papa 
w” T, knew that Robert is ill.’ There was a night lamp in the room- I 
aut | ony p and listened, locking around the room, but there was no one except 
me eo sleeping soundly in bed. I listened for some seconds, expecting 


Iness prevailed, so I lay down 


© hear foo 
oke me was 4 hallucination. I 


t : tst et L 4 
again, tha teps outside, but complete stil 
Ss 


nking God that the voice which w 

15 = a 

l woo our two great Universities seem to have sanctioned it- by the 

Contem of the absurd degree of Doctor of Science. What a tribute to 
Porary materialism ! 
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had hardly closed my eyes when I heard the sa 
which I woke Lady na Mey: and told 
-up and went into my study, adjoining the beg. 
BS. Next morning I related what had happen ot and y 
that, though I did not believe in dreams, I felt ane laughter 
| Mogador. That port, as you will sce in the ma OUS for 4; 
| of Tangier. A few days after this incident 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. R. Drummond Hay, telling us i 
seriously ill with typhoid fever, and mentioning tte N at DY n 
had been delirious. Much struck by the coincidence that during y 
night I had heard her voice, I wrote to tell her what had y Was 
replied, the following post, that in her distress at seein rebate 
| dangerously ill, and from being alone in a distant land E her husband p, 
of the precise words which had startled me from sleep, Mh 
them. As it may be of interest for you to receive a cae 
J have related from the persons I have mentioned, who happen to ke wy 
me at this date, they also sign to affirm the accuracy of all I have ee | 
\ When I resigned, in 1886, I destroyed, unfortunately, a ate i | 
\ diaries, and amongst them that of 1879, or I should have been able uae 
l the day, and might have sent you the leaf on which I noted the ae 


J. H. Drumnonn Hay, 
a | ANNETTE Druļs{oy Hay 
Signed i 
| Hurnemra Drumatonp Hy, 
Axtce Drunmonp Hay. 


her ee 
ler what haq 


pnpa 


The next case which I shall cite is of a kind that is sometimes 1 
called ‘a flash of vision.’ Mr. Myers well observes that itis © 
specially interesting ‘from the character of the narrator, Canon} 
Warburton, and the definiteness of the fact attested.’ 

The Close, Winchester, 
July 16, 1883, 


4 da 
Somewhere about the year 1848 I went up from Oxford to stay a r © 


` or two with my brother, Acton Warburton, then a barrister, ee the 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn. When I got to his chambers I a ne toa die | 
table apologising for his absence, and saying that he ha “tter one oC 
somewhere in the West End, and intended to be home fees up wide awa"? 
Instead of going to bed, I dozed in an armchair, buy S a seeing him coming 
exactly at one, ejaculating ‘ By Jove! he’s down! P i “catching M 
out of a drawing-room into a brightly illuminated a just saving HEA 
foot in the edge of the top stair, and falling headl nt had 
by his elbows and hands. (The house was one which 
| did I know where it was.) Thinking very ed by mY þrot 
a! a-doze again for half-an-hour, and was awaken Ran had a5 
: | coming in and saying, ‘Oh, there you are! I have J 


Ay ee ony 
a 


escape of breaking my neck as I ever had in set aaa 
ballroom, I caught my foot and tumbled full lengt put I a 


That is all. It may have been ‘ only a dream, 
must haye been something more. w. W 
i of W 
I proceed to speak of two cases, 12 ee 0 


in the other a savant, received in EE ga V0 
WIR SIA MOE A YA CE ET {4 2 
1 Human Personality, by Frederick W- H. A 
27 Ibid, vol. i. p. 138. 
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. during their waking hours. For the first of these I must 
the reader to accompany me to the quarter of Rome known 
“he F Be racievere, where an ancient church, with a fine campanile 
ite 1 i prick work in stories of arcade windows, is a conspicuous object 
ae he narroWe gloomy streets. It had its origin as far back 
asthe year 230 at least, and from the fifth century it is mentioned 
as one of the principal Titulars ** of the city. Its exterior has 
changed little in the course of long centuries. But its interior 
suffered much from the hand of the new paganism at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century ; and another ‘renovation’ at the 
peginning of the eighteenth century carried further the process of 
destruction. Still a great deal of the old work remains, and the 
| antique painting in the chapel on the right of the high altar 
uu | is of special interest. It represents a sleeping figure clad in 
| pontifical vestments, in front of which stands a woman richly 
dressed. The slumbering Pontiff is Pope Paschal I. The female 
cident, figure is St. Cecilia. And the incident depicted is told by the 
Pope himself in an ancient manuscript, still in the Vatican 


in t 


n Library, which Baronius has printed.” Pope Paschal, so 
a honourably known for his labours to repair the devastations 
E caused in Rome by the Lombard invaders, was anxious to replace 
nene g in suitable shrines the bodies of certain Saints which had for 
iwl dis long been neglected (‘quae diu inculta jacuerant’). Among 
pA these Saints was Cecilia. It was in the Pontificate of Urban I. 
(227-235) that she had suffered, according to the martyrologies,” 
S a and her cult soon spread throughout Christendom. In English 
ate || literature she has been celebrated by three great Catholic poets - 
st 10 Fi Chaucer, whose inimitably beautiful version of her legend forms 
ote on the the Second Nun’s Tale; Dryden, whose magnificent Ode closes 
o a dant with her name; and Pope, whose fine but inferior imitation of 
Ue that masterpiece is similarly terminated. Her house, the scene 
eh: her martyrdom, was converted into a church, according to 
tehing BS her desire, and the walls of the room in which she suffered—the 
ig hins bathroom, now become a chapel—still exhibit traces of a furnace 
Ca and of leaden pipes. There her body was enshrined by Pope 
a, d Urban. During the invasion of the Lombards it disappeared. 
aon q Pope Paschal searched diligently for it, but in vain, and at last 
wt dE | ue led to acquiesce in the popular belief that it had been 
rs) atried off by the invaders—relic-stealing was common in that 
thought” ase. But, the Pope tells us, on a certain day, as he was assisting 
it F 
ae 4 A Titular church is a church which gives his title to a Cardinal. 
ope R Talen ad 802. ; x EET 
oust! p Place e opinion, however, is now generally held that ves us eee 
er Aurelius and Commodus (161-180), nearly a century 


e : A F 
hot date hitherto received, and that the Urban mentioned in her legend was 


Pope Urban I., but a bishop for the country district of the Via Appia. 
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dawn on a Sunday morning—he fell asleep i Eele 

firmity, and there stood by him as he slumbered « Gh bodi 

girl of virginal aspect and richl y arrayed. She told ue 

was Cecilia, upbraided him for giving up the quest of im į} 

him that though the Lombards had desired to i her, in y 
had sought for her, they had not been able to find : off any 
persevere without slackness in his abandoned seat er, bade bin, 
him of the Divine will that he should be ultimately ay assure] 


The Pontiff accordingly persevered, was rewarded by Pi 
covery of the body of the Saint in the Callixtan eaa ty 
transferred it to her church,** which he completely restored al | 
was in the year 802. w | 
Such was the dream of Pope Paschal. I give it ag an examp] 
of ‘somnia vera, true dreams, undeterred by the gibe Ba 
critical friend who, perverting to his purpose a line of Juvenal 
exclaimed, ‘Intolerabilius nihil est quam somnia vera,” Wit 
such an objecter discussion is useless. But I seem to hears 
comment—and à very rational comment—which might be made 
on Pope Paschal’s narrative. ‘ It is no wonder that an old ecclesi- 
astic, his mind full of his search for the relics of a Saint, should 
carry his preoccupation into his slumbers ; and what more likely 
than that in the superstition amid which he lived, and which 
he fully shared, he should dream that the Saint appeared to him; 
but what more unlikely, on the other hand, even admitting for the 
sake of argument the existence of a spiritual world, than that one 
of its denizens should descend from it, after the lapse ue i| 
turies, to give information as to the fate of the pel 7 ‘9 
she had so long quitted?’ No doubt that is what Bu om 
called ‘the common-sense view.’ It might be ule i areas 4 
fairly urged, by those who agree with Mr. Sully tha ai hallu- 
may be divided into ‘illusions (in the narrow ae different. 
cinations.’ ** But Pope Paschal’s way of Bo a he had 
He believed in the communion of Saints. Probab | 
notion of the opinion about time and space pe ought tha 


metaphysicians since Kant. But he certainly thous 
its natura 


z 


pe: 


life beyond the grave ‘memory lacks 

of years and centuries and periods.’ ~ i the reli 
open to the indictment of ho!ding a view about the } i 
which has unquestionably come down from 
her shrine, early 
f the church, 


o exe? ref 
Me e shrine 


*1 Where it still lies. Of the opening of 
century, by Cardinal Sfrondati, the Titular 0 
be found in Baronius, It was then that Stefano 


* Illusions, p. 130. 


3 tin 
“i Perhaps I need hardly say that I am gusii 
Gerontius. 


Af 
om 
Bee" 
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; Christianity,” but which is, as unquestionably, alien from 
he modern mind. And indubitably he acquiesced in the belief, 
pte universally in his time, that visions and revelations from 
A spiritual world were sometimes vouchsafed during sleep. It 
is impossible to establish by argument, am I told, the truth of 
Pope Paschal’s wey of gin Eas now so generally discredited? I 
am well aware of that. But it is just as impossible so to establish 
the way of thinking opposed to his. All I have to say is that 
Jam quite sure no candid mind could doubt the veracity of Pope 
Paschal’s account of his dream and its fulfilment. That seems 
to me certain. ‘The rest is a mystery. 

The next witness I shall cite for a revelatory dream belonged 
io an age differing vastly from Pope Paschal’s, and his evidence 
is not open to the exception which, in some minds, doubtless 
attaches to testimony in such matters given by professors of that 
Pontift’s religion. It is the justly celebrated naturalist Louis 
Agassiz. His widow in her biography of her husband writes as 

follows : Í 

: To this period belongs a curious dream mentioned by Agassiz in his work 
yon the fossil fishes. It is interesting both as a psychological fact and as 
| [showing how, sleeping and waking, his work was ever present with him. 
' | He had been for two weeks striving to decipher the somewhat obscure 
i impression of a fossil fish on the stone slab in which it was preserved. 
Weary and perplexed, he put his work aside at last, and tried fo dismiss it 
from his mind. Shortly after, he waked one night persuaded that while 
asleep he had seen his fish with all the missing features perfectly restored. 
But when he tried to hold and make fast the image, it escaped him. 
Nevertheless, he went early to the Jardin des Plantes, thinking that on 
looking anew at the impression he should see something which would put 
him on the track of his vision. In vain—the blurred record was as blank : 
asever. The next night he saw the fish again, but with no more satisfactory 
„result. When he awoke it disappeared from his memory as before. Hoping 
that the Same experience might be repeated, on the third night he placed a 
Pencil and paper beside his bed before going to sleep. Accordingly towards 
morning the fish reappeared in his dream, confusedly at first, but at last 
with such distinctness that he had no longer any doubt as to its zoological 


fi In Support of this assertion I may be permitted. to cite a few words of 
„Written elsewhere. ‘The doctrine and practice of the Invocation of the 
Chu, and of the Veneration of their Relics, became firmly established in the 
Neca from the very beginning of the second century. The Acts of the early 
of aoe speak, of course, of the genuine Acts—are replete with evidence 
ea And So—to quote no other authority—is the Peristephanon of 
entitled He It is true that Prudentius wrote in the fourth century, But he is 
Are) ees fullest eredit as an expositor of the thought of the third century, 
even of the second; he is the spokesman of the whole Age of the Martyrs. 
reflect and embellish the traditions of their times; they do not 
They may stereotype beliefs; they do not invent a devotion or 
tine. They are the echoes, nay, the emanations, of popular 
They merely put into rhythmic form the ideas which they find 
nd indi And their testimony is the more valuable because it is undesigned 
Trect. —Christianity and Modern Civilisation, p. 103. 


min 
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characters. Still half dreaming, in perte ame 
characters on the sheet of paper at the beast ee 
surprised to sce in his nocturnal sketch features lig the 
sible the fossil itself should reveal. He hastened thie he 
and, with his drawing as a guide, succeeded in chiar J rd 
of the stone under which portions of the fish r ing away 
wholly exposed it corresponded: with hig dream wa i 
succeeded in classifying it with ease.” 


idden 
and his q 
rawi 
tawing a 


I will next give a very curious instance of pee 
for which I am indebted to Mr. Myers. He denen ee 
unhappily, a case of telesthesia. It is narrated iy Hee : 
the British Consul at Trieste. | Aly, Hag 


ouid, 


September 
A few months ago I had an extraordinarily vivid dream a 
? 1N Y 


repeated it to my Wife at once. All I dreamt actually occurred are 
weeks afterwards, the details of my dream falling out exactly as dp An 
There seems to have been no purpose whatsoever in the dream: an 
cannot help thinking, what was the good of it? I dreamt that Twas Ae 
to dinner by the German Consul-G eneral, and, accepting, was ushered into | 
a large room with trophies of East African arms on shields against ty | 
walls, (N.B.—I have myself been a great deal in East Africa.) Atte 
dinner I went to inspect the arms, and amongst them saw a beautifully — 
gold-mounted sword, which I pointed out to the French Vice-Consul—why 
at that moment joined me—as haying probably been a present from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar to my host the German Consul-General. 
At that moment the Russian Consul came uptoo. He pointed out how small 
was the hilt of the sword and how impossible in consequence it would te 
for a European to use the weapon; and whilst talking he waved his arm 
in an excited manner over his head as if he was wielding the sword, andi : i 
illustrate what he was saying. 3 
At that moment I woke up and marvelled so at the vivi 
that I woke my wife up too and told it to her. 
About six weeks afterwards my wife and myself w 
the German Consul-General, but the dream had long 
oaa 3 : ian hich I had never be 
f ’@ were shown into a large withdrawing-reom wid cainst the we 
_ in before, but which somehow seemed familiar to Me "© which ws’ 
were some beautiful trophies of East African arms, Saa “fanziian 
gold-hilted sword, a gift to my host from the Sultan of 4 


‘dness of the dream 


ere asked to dine with 
been forgotten byw. 


5 exactly 
To make a long story short, everything nappa at 0 
dreamt—but I never remembered the dream until the me like 2 


to wave his arm over his head, when it came back to 5 
Without saying a word to the Russian Consul an 
(whom I left standing before the trophy), 
wife, who was standing at the entrance of a 5 
withdrawing-room, and said to her ‘Do you remem fectly, 
the Zanzibar arms?’ She remembered everything Lee 
Witness to its realisation. On the spot we inform og shen: 
| cerned of the dream, which, naturally, much interes fee 
at 
* Lows Agassiz, his Life and Correspondence: ae 
Cary Agassiz, vol. i. p. 181. 


French Vice Me 
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The correctness of this narrative of Mr. Haggard’s is vouched 
by several official persons, among them M. de Kolemine, 
for Consul at Trieste, who writes as follows : 
Monsieur Haggard, mon collégue d’Angleterre, en a eu un trés remar- 
isle au point de vue psychologique. . . . Veuillez accepter tout ce que 
Us sieur Haggard vous a écrit comme étant parfaitement la vérité et 
Beier de mon nom si vous le jugez nécessaire. 
ari oer, cher Monsieur, l’assurance de ma considération très distinguée. 
3 A. Dr Koremtne.?® 


The opinion was once universally received and, I suppose, 
js NOW almost universally discredited, that the spirit of man may 
leave the body for a time during ecstatic vision, and then return 
to its fleshly habitation. Mr. Myers is well warranted in speak- 
ing of ‘ the antiquity, the ubiquity, the universality of men’s 
belief in the wandering of the spirit in dreams.’ The lives of 
the Saints, not only of Christianity but of other faiths, contain 
numerous instances of such wandering, and in one place St. 
Teresa writes explanatorily : ‘The little bird of the spirit, dart- 
ing like lightning from the miserable cage of the body, is fitter 
for the service of the Lord, and for its perfect freedom, in the 
state of trance and transport.’ I shall cite a curious example 
of this wandering as related in the Life of St. Alphonsus Liguori 
written by his intimate friend and disciple Father Tannoia.* 

On the morning of September 21, 1774, after Alphonsus [he was then 
Bishop of St. Agatha] had ended Mass, contrary to custom he threw 


himself into his armchair; he was cast down and silent, he made no“ 
movement of any sort, never articulated a word, and said nothing to 


anyone. He remained in this state all that day and all the following 
night, and during all this time he took no nourishment and did not attempt 


to undress. The servants, on seeing the state he was in, did not know 
what was going to happen, and remained up at his door, but no one dared 
to énter it. On the morning of the 22nd he had not changed his position, 
and no one knew what to think of it. The fact was that he was in a 
Prolonged ecstasy. However, when the day became further advanced, he 
tang the bell to announce that he intended to celebrate Mass. The signal 
"as not only answered to by Brother Francis Anthony, according to 
custom, but all the people in the house hurried to him with eagerness. On 
Seeing so many people, his Lordship asked what was the matter, with an 
a oi Surprise. ‘What is the matter!’ they replied. ‘You have neither 
Bn nor eaten anything for two days, and you ceased to give any signs 
He.’ “That is true,’ replied Alphonsus; ‘but do you not know I have 
with the Pope, who has just died?’ . . . It was looked upon as a mere 
Cane However, before very long the tidings of the death of Pope 
ept the Fourteenth were received. He passed to a better life on 
i; ember 22 at seven o'clock in the morning, at the very moment when 
Phonsus came to himself. 
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Father Berthe says in his Vie de g, Al h i Ba 
event cannot be contested.’ He is we Onse “i kaa 
be, has been, and will be contested, 8: bigs 
that habit of mind so conspicuously 
by too many. physicists of the present da 
define, authoritatively, the limits of possi 
thing, however well authenticated, not falling wi 
tion. It claims to be experimental, and on dee Ne det 
own non-experience contemptuously rejects i Strength tig d 
others. A good example of this habit of ming ` © experien it 
Maudsley’s work Natural Causes and . 
an interesting book, but utterly unphilosophical in eit a 
materialism. It would be easy to write a book ag i OgMatie 
and better reasoned, on Natural Seemings and 6 D 
Causes. 

I shall end this article by putting before my readers a 
from some newspaper—I judge it to be an answer toa ie 
by a correspondent—which I have had by me for more thana 
quarter of a century. I am unable to say whence it came, Lor, 
although I have searched diligently, can I find any document 
containing the evidence of Sir Claude Wade which it cites, 1 

hope that someone among my readers may be more fortunate, 

and indeed this hope furnishes one of my motives in quoting it. 
So far as I can learn, that distinguished public servant published 
nothing. The account of him in the Dictionary of National 
‘Biography is said to have been obtained from manuscripts l 
may mention that instances are frequent of the acquisition o 
wonderful power over the corporal organs by the religious aa l 
of India. hey treat the body as a slave and make it the ie 4 
mechanical instrument of the mind.” The long sea, į 
which they are able to throw themselves are not the leasu cuti a 
of the problems of sleep. 

We have Sir Charles Wade’s evidence that he was 
Singh when a Fakeer was buried alive for six weeks: 
in Lahore in 1837, and Sir Claude was present when o spot in F 
disinterred and restored to a state of perfect vite it 
the man had been buried was a square building int 3 

the gardens belonging to the Lahore Palace, W 
round, and an enclosed room in the centre. 


) ; ining the 
Singh asked Sir Claude to assist him in e Beier ic e 
himself that it was closed as he had left it. After "T. 


‘7 and ejeg 
in t 


cutting 1 


Co 
2 T feel bound to say that the evidence for ib 18 not st is 10 
an English lawyer—which is not the same as saV geatiol and y 
proved. In the processes of St. Alfonso’s pescan aris? 
_ seems to have been thought of slight importance so speak: 
‘spiritualia’—and ‘regulation’ miracles, if I may Reg 
which I confess is not my way of thinking- ò cope rat 
2 As St. Paul apparently did : tramdfo pov 7 S 
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erfectly satisfactory, the door of the dark rom was thrown open, 
Runject Singh and Sir Claude entered it in company with a servant 
an bo Fakeer. A light having been brought, they descended about three 
of # helow the floor of the room into a cell, where a wooden box, about 
feet feet long by three broad, with a sloping roof, contained the Fakeer. 
as ening the box (which was padlocked and sealed) they saw an upright 
On ce enclosed in a bag of white linen, which was fastened by a string 
fi = tho head. The servant put his arms into the box, took the figure out, 
or closing the door, set it with its back against it.” Sir Claude and 
aries Singh then descended into the cell, which was so small that they 
nad to sit in front of the body and touch it with their hands and knees, 
its legs and arms were shrivelled and stiff, the face full, the head reclining 
on the shoulder like that of a corpse. A medical man who was present 
sould discover no pulsation, but there was, however, a heat about the Tegion 
of the brain. The servant then began to bathe the body with warm water, 
and gradually relaxed the arms and legs, a process in which Runjeet Singh 
and Sir Claude assisted. A hot wheaten cake was placed on the top 
of the head, and twice or thrice renewed. The wax and cotton, which had 
filled up the nose and ears, was taken out, and after great exertion a 
knife was forced between the clenched teeth. The eyelids were rubbed with 


was P 


ee | clarified butter till they opened, and the eyes appeared motionless and 
|. glazed. After the third application of the wheaten cake the body was 

Nt, | violently convulsed ; the nostrils became inflated, and respiration ensued. 

umet f The servant then put some butter on the tongue, and made the Fakeer 

tes, | | swallow it. A few minutes after the eyeballs became dilated and resumed 

unate, their natural colour ; and the recovered man, recognising Runjeet Singh, 

ai asked in a faint hollow voice, ‘Do you believe me now?’ °! 

Ing It, 

plished 1 W. S. LILY. 

ational i n ; ; ; 

ats. 1I ; These three É its’ are perplexing. I suppose what the writer means is 

we | , ‘set the figure with its back against the door.’ 

tion of 1 `“! Since my article was sent to the printer I have discovered, in the library 

scetics of the India Office, Dr. Honigberger’s work Thirty Years in the Hast. It gives 

merely | ae) an account of this marvel substantially in accord with that which I have 
$ | A7 and a portrait of the resuscitated Fakir, whose name is said to have been 

5 into | Harisdas, It also alleges that some relations of the matter were published from 

rious | Sir Claude Wade's statement. Dr. Honigberger was himeelf absent from Lahore, 


| pe he was Court physician, when the event occurred. He relates several 
‘ | to T cases of hybernation—or suspension of the vital functions without injury 
Runje q eir subsequent power—which he considered well authenticated. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF woypy 


BRAIN-WORKERS E 


NA 5 
ai 


4 
igen Sone 


In ʻone of the cleverest of the spring novels Mr 
Marriott’s The Catfish, the chief character, alter an Charles ) 
other walks in life, finally finds self-expression in E Vanton 
shop, It is not an ordinary shop, it is a shop vihich aa | 
giving the public what it does not yet know that it Shh | 
is quite certain very soon to feel in its bones that it is ve 
to want. And by way of guidance to his staff the shopkeeper 
posts up on the walls of his workrooms ‘ Your best-customer is 
the _sub-consciousmind.’ I have often thought that in some 
such direction as this lies the solution of that difficult problem, 
what to do with the great force of educated women who now flood 
the labour market. It is not really relevant to discuss which — 
professions should or should not be opened to them from the | 


cally all the professions except the Church, the Law, the navil 
and military services, and perhaps engineeri 
cally open to women, so that every openin 
some degree also an opening for a woman, t 


over the fact that men were first in the field, and t 
t they ha 


e agree, must be subject to the or 
and demand. She comes into a labour ™ 


of candidates for employment. To balance 
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erefore either possess qualifications superior to those of 

Reni competitors, or she must be able to eliminate thoge 
ah tions and at the same time to prove her possession of 
Bet eestions at least up to the masculine standard. I know it 
ame by advanced feminists that no such things as natural 
18 imitations exist, but I doubt if any professional woman of 
eee e could ever honestly make such a claim either for 
ea or for others. She may point to make-weights, to the 
zeal of women workers, to their conscientiousness, to their quick 
exceptions, and their readiness to carry out suggestions, but she 
ennot honestly say that a woman and a man of equal ability 
can stand an-equal amount of wear and_tear over. a prolonged 


pust th 


hares 


Arion period. Many things militate against the woman quite apart from 
essfyl questions of health. If she 1s not cut off from family ties, all 
MS at the little accidents of life as well as its greater sorrows will 
bit | make more claim upon her than upon him, and the emotional 
going strain will tell heavily upon her work. If she is cut off from 
eer | family ties, then the loneliness of her life as_she approaches 
ueris | middle agé, and the comparative fewness of her opportunities for 
sme f recreation, will have a deadening effect upon her work. Which- 
blem, } ever way’ you look at it a woman is handicapped. If she has a 
ifod | home more is expected of her outside her work than is expected 
which | of her brother; if she has not a home she gets none of the care 
n the } and labour-saving which the average man expects and obtains 
som | ftom wife or sister. Moreover the actual conditions of employ- 
bati | mnt are seldom the same. As society is at present constituted, 
othe.) some degree of special protection must be accorded to the woman 
acl: | Worker both for her own sake and for the sake of the race. To 
navil | take only one instance, in no civilised country may women be 
ort: f employed upon night work, and in nearly every country their 
isin f hours are restricted by law. Industrially, therefore, they are 
etting J ata disadvantage, and though in the professions there are not 
omm | these legal restrictions, it would be contrary to the sentiment, 
got o | and even perhaps the conscience, of the public to see women 
thet} Working all night in newspaper offices. In that profession at 
abot] RY rate they are handicapped, and it will be a very long while 
Cint before we see a woman editing a great morning daily paper. 
ratte! Ts this, or is it not, a case of sex-injustice? The only way 
e0 d Wes this question is to consider what women have actually 
opp q ‘Chieved as compared with men. The comparison is a little 
yut a ficult ‘because it is no use taking exceptional women and 
e | ay aring them with ordinary men, and the great mass of 
opi fen are stil] occupied, and must always be occupied, in 
apt estic affairs. Those who enter professions and succeed are 
iy fol ] = the whole the exceptionally gifted or the exceptionally enter- 
is Pisin; the great mass of women workers who work because 
es TRON NO, a0 4N 
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ve not achi 
K e } 1 
i a emong any part of the fy dte | 
the art of fiction and the interpretative arts—singing, Cea 
—— sculptors se 
posers, and poets of the world, it is not women aa w | 
occur to you. Similarly if you think of historians i es viid 
> DE Solenti | 
Women, B 
lot, George Sang 1 
y to come to you | 


| lanibert, or Meredith, | 
l -And amongst actors Mrs. Siddons is as famous as Garrick a | 


| Sarah Bernhardt as Coquelin. Of course due allowance must be 
| made for inequality of opportunity. Still there does exist at any 
\ rate a presumption in favour of the view that the difference in | 
“achievement between the two sexes does represent a ‘eal diffe. | 
‘ence in aptitude. The theory of sex-equality in the\ world o | 
‘art, literature, and the learned professions is at any mie non} 
j proven, and if inequality of achievement does spring from 
inequality of aptitude, it must be a permanent handea\ ua | 
the woman worker. hai | 
But can she find no way to get round it? Is there no spe’ | 
excellence which she possesses and which she could make tell i | 
her favour in the professional world? I think she basm ‘j 
than one, but the chief is her quickness of perception am A 
readiness to get into sympathy with other personali iea ral 
“words, her woman’s instinct. Clearly that bas stood her m6" | 
stead in the one profession for which she has alw the days! | 
sidered eligible—the teaching profession. Brom of your | 
governesses and dames’ schools upwards the eee won h | 
children has always, and rightly, been entrusted in Ewop they | 
America they are still the main educators, and "that | : 
have to face a good deal of male comp otit T separate” 
because in all militarist countries boys are 677 


i 


e ; o-cal 
girls and educated with a view to develope Fa E 
qualities. This makes it the more curiou® ien shou 


movement for the higher education of wo poys’ PY 
sedulously striven to approximate to the same & 
system. Of course if girls are to pass hg 

as men at the universities they must have ped; PY. 
education as far as the subjects are cona a sical 1 
should also undergo the same moral and Paes 
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moult to say» seeing that they are not intended for 

nd Davy or the administrative services. In any case, the result 
a 


ps beeD unfortunate as regards their prospects in the labour 
parket, 5 


disadvantage. Nothing has been done to develop in them that 


course of training. And if the girl is not only not a born 
teacher but has no aptitude at all for teaching, she is very much 
ataloss. She generally turns her thoughts to journalism if con- 
fident; if modest she proposes to become a private secretary. 
But both professions are much over-crowded, and though the 
second properly pursued is an admirable introduction to the first, 
there is very great need of striking out into pastures new. 


pon The difficulty is to know in which direction to strike. Mrs. 
\ Henry Sidgwick, in the evidence which she gave recently before 
al the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, drew attention to 


this point. She deplored, as I do, the undue proportion of 
mor jj Umversity women who become teachers, but said that ‘apart 
di |} fom medicine, teaching is the only employment open on a large 


othien | scale to women for which university education specially pre- 
| pares ' ; and she went on to point out that though there are other 
wa suitable professions there is a great lack of opportunity of hearing 
pi | of suitable vacancies, and also of filling in the intervening years 
pe d ee a girl could be eligible for an inspectorship or similar work 
Dee | 


der Government 


E | 1s ae quite clear, both for the sake of the women themselves ” 
val 4 “i as of the community, which must suffer severely from 
ali | ome ae effort, that nothing is more urgently wanted than 


. Sort of systematic inquiry, going back to first principles, — 
a shall determine hat hee of employment are best suited 
Out ieee and what sort of training is best calculated to bring 
Such r? characteristic excellences of their work. The result of 
i Might « inquiry, conducted by women of experience and leet 
| Constit well be the establishment of some central body, either 
fh uted-ad_hoc or developed from existing agencies. which 


| s 
E toy the work of educated women what the Pa 
4N 2 
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Let us just consider briefly the different 
open to women. The most important are t] 
Mrs. Sidgwick, viz. educational work in all ia 
medical profession with its subsidiary activitie F a 
pensing, and nursing. They are not only fies ae 


numerically ; they are also the professions in which Ortan 
women mix most freely and compete on reasonab an} 


en 
at any rate in the higher branches. But there a equal tems 
women who would not be attracted by, or suited A ME 
these callings, and it seems therefore a pity to let lon either g | 
, for them ‘standardise’ in a sense our educational ined | 
‘| the tendency of the leaders of women’s education i Re a | 
| sities seems to be more and more to reduce the Wide ie | 
| allowed at first to women in regard to varying the course k 
' omitting some parts of it, and to oblige them as far as possible 
| to follow the typical classical curriculum. For instance, it usd | 
| to be possible at Oxford, after passing the first examination, to l 
omit the intermediate one and to spend three years reading an l 
honours subject, with reasonable time to read round it andto 1 
forget the examination strain. But students are now urged ani | 
_ almost compelled to take the ‘degree course,’ in other words to 
adopt the masculine curriculum whether it suits them or not. It | 
is true that there is a tendency on the part of the universities | 
to widen that curriculum by the creation of new schools and | 
triposes and that a large proportion of the women do nen Fi 
in history, English literature, and modern languages: Bu e | 
have to take preliminary examinations in classics, and the We | 
attaching to Literae Humaniores at Oxford and the baci | 
Mathematical Triposes at Cambridge will always tend A miss | 

the cleverest and most ambitious of the women sta heit 
a determined effort is made by the authorities to De cae A 

notice a modification of this course better suited to i 


instance bY AS | 
they propose to adopt. It is contended, for inst coms qa 
Emily Penrose in her evidence before the re an 4 
to] 


on the Civil Service, that such necessary ug P 
after leaving college by a post-graduate cO ma lereni © 
School of Economies, or residence at a social = oar 
other ways; but this postpones the earning ae Os 
date and fails to answer the question s0 often P a? nden 
live meanwhile? Moreover this ‘standardi on the ar a 
the part of the universities necessarily ee pupils | 
and encourages head-mistresses to train ee ; 

rather than to train them for life. 
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: r my own experienc 6 : 
pooking back ove y n experience nothing strikes me 


m n forcibly than the fact that almost all the ablest women I 

e $ po known have been mainly home educated. They had often 
k | a a university course, but they did not go to it from the 
iq es dary schools. I remember only one exception, a case 


ie E rly prilliancy, hos ny strong signs of overstrain, but so 
th | quickly removed by marriage from professional ranks that there 
G(s no time to judge of her staying power. Of course this is 
miticult matter to prove, and one person’s experience may differ 


| and 

i | from that of others ; but for myself I think nothing in later life 
many | ever replaces that time to read and to think, and to develop 
erg Pon individual , not a school, point of view, which home training 
‘tin | fords. And it is originality, independence of judgment, and 
Ye | freshness of mind which the woman worker needs. If she sees 
live. | things only as the man sees them, in what is she better than he? 
itu | And what, therefore, will be her chances of employment other 
> and than teaching and medicine? 

ssible | There is the public service, a promising field but at present 
“Used divided into two branches, widely separated and with nothing to 
mn, to bridge the gulf. There are the well-paid and interesting in- 

ag an spectorships of factories and workshops, elementary schools, 

nit | boarded-out children, and other similar posts. But for these 

dant | awoman would not be chosen until she was towards thirty, and 

dso | she would certainly need to have served an apprenticeship in 

n It | some cognate field of labour. She cannot step into them straight 

sities | from the university. At the other end of the scale are the lower 

sand | grades of the. Civil Service, inferior to both first and second 

duate i division clerks, where girls must enter before they are twenty, 

they | Msome grades before they are eighteen. And when they have 

estige d entered they are for the most part kept to mechanical work with 

| and | ©v opportunities of promotion. It is certainly not from this 

tract | t of staff that inspectors can be chosen; nor, unless some 

les} Teforming spirit opens to women the door from the lower grade 

thet} n the second division and from the second to the first, can 

ae | “°vernment service be commended to the attention of clever 

“ ‘omen. Some twenty years ago a chance was offered to a 
jasot iS 


| poe few to get that insight into public business which Mrs. 
| te a gk desires. The Royal Commission on Labour of 1891-4, 
mie 8 a highly educated staff able to deal rapidly with material 
Ono anguages, decided to employ women clerks of university 
showin standard. The result was somewhat remarkable as 
Ou ee What women can achieve if they are given a chance. 

that small staff of about twenty, two subsequently became 


Ory j s R 
y Inspectors, one vice-principal of a women’s college, one 


un 0 
zÈ cation 


AUthon à training college, one secretary to @ public edu 


J, One resident tutor to a women’s college, three superin- 
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f tendents or assistant superintendent 
i nk of England, and two head-mjai.. en : 
E ent has not been A nee of wet a | 
' Perhaps the Gino p 
; afraid of the probable result! But it ae e Civil Seri M F 
af value of the work which women might do i a light ag Bo A 
| State can find room for them alongside of thes the State, i t l 
\\ Clearly it cannot find room for anythin if brothers. t 
P be eligible. The disproportion between th, e all- ho wo 
Bi: lower grades and the vacancies to be filled se tort | 
enough. So that very many must look ice, i aL Diny | 
these I would commend my thesis—try to sate and h 
conscious mind. If you are to make your D Y the mp. 
must be able to add something of your own KAN assured yoy 
world’s work. Those Labour Commission clerks brenni Ti 
work a familiarity with foreign tongues more coma 
women than men. ‘The woman journalist, if she is to e 
must equally be able to specialise. The woman librarian a 
have a wider general reading than her male competitor, other 
wise she will only be taken because she is cheaper. And thi | 
woman will be wisest of all who finds some entirely new pro- | 
fession or seeks to make her own some new method of pursuing | 
an old one. In short, she must satisfy the sub-conscious mind, } 
To do this she must not be academically trained, or if she 
is she must not have imbibed too much of the academic spint. | 
What she wants is something of the quickness and adaptability | 
that belongs perhaps more to American than to English women, 
I doubt if it is really a question of race; it is a quality acquired 
by a nation accustomed to turn swiftly from one a i 
another, to cut their losses and ‘ scrap’ their machines and a i 
on a new line directly the old one seems dubious. m 
exact antithesis to the English professional and business. 


heir 


: F jways 
going on the old lines and doing things as they eo | 
been done. And it would be perfectly natural to them we | 


were not trained out of them by trying to mae wifehood | 
For after all is not the normal woman’s life, goes far woe | 
motherhood, a succession of changes which ma vorvespondi | 
complete revolution in her existence than the © f 
changes make in a man’s? ; stablishing then 
Considering the great need women have oN far from Ys 
selves in fresh occupations, I often think that £0 | o as unk? 
them to be like men I would train them D bu 
possible. Not that I want them to be les 
them to be efficient on different lines. 
be asked, What kind of education would J© J confes TA 
then, whether at home or at school? And jum. by 
a little difficult to draw up the ideal çurrici 
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a 194; 
: q end that their natural instinctiveness is their greatest asset, 
hs Ee that originality and f reshness will serve them in better stead | 
K Toa adherence to tradition, I think I would begin from the 
ot, ntset tO train them to see things for themselves and to make 
i i A re own comments. I should never allow any note-taking. 
| E they are taught orally, or what they read, they should be 
a Baie to reproduce in their own words. I would cultivate in 
a arn especially the gift of self-expression, which was one of the 
lainy J great virtues of that old-fashioned subject ’ known as English 
‘i i J ? mposition. This might be reintroduced in another form as 
h part of the teaching of history and literature. It might even 
i 1 come into the teaching of languages if these were taught, as they 
Eie should be taught, colloquially. Where the love of literature was 
the plainly already there, in the really bookish child, I would give 
E the scholarly grounding needed for the future classical training, 
i but for very many girls this will never be necessary. French 
mug and German, history, literature, and, for the sake of a training 
othe. | in accuracy, mathematics, I doubt if it would be wise to go 
1 that beyond these, except in the matter of art training, where there 
7 pio: was any embryonic gift either for music or drawing. Where 


there was not I would omit such subjects altogether; they are 
absolute waste of time. And I would make school hours short 
and libraries easily accessible, and would encourage the girls to 
talk about what they read out of school hours as readily as about 
their history and literature lessons. In short, so far from 
approximating girls’ schools to boys’, I would as far as possible 


suing 
ind, 
if she 

spirit. 
ability 


omen. 
quired approximate them to the best kinds of home education. And I 
on to Would encourage the pursuit of handicrafts, needlework, em- 
| start broidery, and every sort of technical skill, and give prizes for 
isthe | mgenuity in turning these to domestic use or adornment. 

bit of i When the girls had finished their school course I would send 
was | tem to the university only if they could afford the luxury of 
nif it | prolonged education, or if they were suited to, or intended for, 


the learned professions or the higher walks of the public service. 


met | : ; 

hood Even in the latter case I would have both them and their parents 
poe | “onsider very carefully whether they could afford a three-years 
nding «| “ourse, which would need to be supplemented by such a post- 


o See 5 ~ 1 
braduate training as Miss Penrose suggests. If not, would it 


hem | Dot be better to take that training at once, or to turn their 
jii attention to the openings afforded by modern business? It is 
ye | <e that I believe there is a considerable future for women. 
at Women with brains will frankly enter shops and business 
pall uses and turn those brains to good account in adding to the 

Comfort and well-being of the consumer, and increasing the 


s cenities of life, I really think they will be as well employed 
~ =Y could be anywhere. Of course there are educated women, 
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in shops already, but there might Well be 
find the occupation in itself an education, po © and ¢ 
give them endless opportunities of studyin R on 
new angle and learning really to know the = fe at n 
it is never known by the academic. os 
moreover, the advantage, invaluable Oe 
human, of bringing the worker in touch with peon Of hej 
with things. That is why it seems to mes qi es Tather thay 
so infinitely superior in attractiveness to the pur ave trie 
office work so often described as ‘ business.’ I woul 
advise a customer, even an impatient Customer aia 
or her bonnets than add up figures or conduet 
Even her acid comments have their human an 
and women, who live a working life often sad] 
human companionship, badly need to be 
humanity. And for the same reason they need to be relieve] 
from the monotony of clerical work, which they can do ie 
cally, and think their own thoughts all the time. IE for several 
hours a day they were obliged to be conversing with, and makine 
themselves amiable to, a number of their fellow creatures, | 
believe there would be a marked diminution in the cases of 
hysteria and nerve breakdown amongst women between thirty- 
five and forty-five. I once discussed this subject with a dis 
tinguished woman doctor, who most emphatically declared that 
when women in business consulted her about their health she 
constantly advised them if possible to find some entirely new 
occupation. 
Of course they are afraid of taking risks, and that is why 
cling so closely to the unenterprising and unremunerative a i 
ships and secretaryships which never mean more than oe f 
a year, and which should be left to the women ae i 
intelligence. A girl with brains should dare a little an 


1292 


ct Correspondence 
d humoroys aspet 
y devoid of natoni 
kept in touch with 


ity a d charm | 
for some field where inventiveness and aca ee Charles | 
can have some scope. And I maintain, wit ould | 


Marriott, that she could find it in the modern sl ork 
put her prejudices in her pocket, begin at tTa a 

her way up, be not above learning the business ” tanding, Y 
from the men and women, whatever their socia alwat 
have spent their lives in it, and at the same marc f 
alert to see how their methods might be a e 
comes of the upper middle classes she has P 
of looking at it both as producer and consu 
perienced the wants which she, as a § 


IN ag 
a, 
ing 
thay 
both, 
| an 
ather 
Dook 
ence, 
pect, 
tural 
with 
ieved 
hani- 
veral 
aking 
es, | 
es of 
niriy- 
dis- 
that 
1 she 
new 


they 
clerk- 
100l. 
Jiocre 
kout 
ham 


harles | 


vould 


york 


etail 
who 
[way 
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jortably- And if she has had to dress upon limited means she 
f wonder why it has never occurred to any glover and hosier 
y ell gloves in threes, two right-hand ones to each left, seeing 
to 8 ae right-hand one always wears out twice ag quickly ! 
one are only a few of the infinite number of trifling points 
Bick feminine ingenuity might remedy ; but in any one of 
Hou might lie the germ of the fortune which the hero of a 
ent American play is supposed to derive from his improvisation 
of the ‘eovered carpet-tack to match any carpet.’ Jt is the 
yractical genius of our transatlantic cousins which we need to 
revolutionise the methods of our slow-going, stick-in-the-mud 
English shopkeepers. And why should not educated English 
women, with their natural quickness of instinct sedulously culti- 
vated, supply the necessary motive power? 

Once more let me express my agreement with Mr. Marriott’s 
thesis that in the romance, or even in the dusty and ordinary 
highways, of modern business many of the finer spirits of the 
age might find self-expression by breathing into latter-day com- 
merce that breath of life which medieval art breathed into 
medieval trade. Women have always been the home-makers. 
Why should they not do their home-making, so to speak, whole- 
sale instead of retail? Why should not the many necessities of 
daily life be provided in a form not only beautiful but eminently 
practical? If this great reform ever comes to pass, not as a 
freak or as the aesthetic cult of a few but on a really large 
scale as a practical, paying, business proposition, and through 
the instrumentality of educated women, they will indeed have 
discovered a way of satisfying the sub-conscious mind of a grate- 
ful public. And incidentally they will make their fortunes. In 
What other profession are they going to do that? 


JANET E. COURTNEY. 
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Tam last battery to open fire on the S 
recalls in a remarkable way some occurrences in 4} 

. 3 : he 
between Turkey and the Balkan Allies. During ¢ 
as we learned from competent authorities, th À 
the belligerents, that looked so trim and eff 
became in action an encumbrance rather than 
on which they were ranged, by reason of defe 
It was the same with the article which appear 
Nineteenth Century under the title of 
Fraud.’ 

A series of arguments are advanced—many in number 
highly calculated to appeal to the uninitiated by reason of tht 
Aree-and-easy tone of airy assertion which too often in our time 
carries conviction to the man in the street—some, it is tne, 
being mere statements, while others are backed by what is 
intended to be a process of reasoning, but all of them marshalled J 
with the avowed object of showing once more that Bacon ws f 
the author of Shakespeare’s plays and poems. A slight investi 
gation of the paper in question by anyone familiar with the K 
theatre, the literature, and the social history of Shakespeare 5 d 
time, will show the shallow nature of the contentions n i q 
by the writer. It is a melancholy but very prora the 
such subversive theories that no advance can be cal ardid | 
promoters without involving the intellectual or ae Fnglish- | 
tion of some one or more notable persons to whom on 


; : in the habit 0 
speaking people have for some centuries been ae at E 


hakespeare Stronghoj 
0 


recent wy | 
hat conti, q 
© guns of one ri | 
ective on parade, 

a help to the sik 
ctive ammunition 
ed in last Month's 
‘ Ben Jonson’s Pious 


looking up. Some of the iconoclasts, it is P mot? ranp 
modify the violence of their insinuations ; but whole-heat ily 


and least logical amongst them seem to revel 


in misrepresentation when dealing with’the oa 
of anyone whose contemporary written ae 
an obstacle to the claims of Bacon. And the ress 
but also af times take liberties with the clearly exp - 
_ of these admirable masters of the language ™ ih gan 
advertises their own loose acquaintance nat oom 
“emphasises the insurmountable difficulties t la 


_ them and the objects at which they. aim: 


hold 
War 
flict, 
le of 
tade, 
Side 
tion, 
nth’s 
ious 


—all 
that 
time 
true, 
at is 
alled 
was 
vesti- 
j the 
are § 
don 
in all 
i the 
rada 
glish- 


it of 
jm 
pat 
tedly 
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for? 
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A Baconite * forces a this respect no different from many 
vho have gone before um. The range of his aspersions seems, 
however, to be a point or two wider than that of some others 
ith whom he ranks himself, as will be seen just now. 
v Mr. Smithson, the writer of the article which has provoked 
eee remarks, having arrayed his forces for attack, opens fire 
with the following bellicose assertion + “Shakespeare was a 
pseudonym adopted by Bacon to mask hig personality whenever 
he created or made for the stage.’ 

The pounding of Jerome’s guns on Hougoumont, with which 
historic Waterloo began, can hardly be said to have been a more 
determined signal of a coming fight to the finish. Had this 
pregnant sentence then and there been substantiated by ordinary 
logic or facts adduced in proof, the day was already won, and 
the remainder of the article need never have been written. But 
to the reader’s amazement no single word is added, by way of 
comment or elucidation, to an ipse dizit of so staggering a 
nature. And what a chance is thrown away. Perhaps the 
most unaccountable of all the contentions put forward by the 
Baconite party is that which asks us to believe that the erudite 
Francis Bacon borrowed and made use of the name of an 
untaught if not illiterate actor who hailed from Stratford-on- 
Avon, one William Shakespeare, to serve as his alter ego in the 
composition of the plays and poems with the authorship of which 
he himself refused to be identified. England teemed just then 
with dramatists and poets of surpassing ability, of brilliant 
scholarship, possessed too of high social acquirements, and who 
Were in some cases, unfortunately, men whose poverty and not 
their will might have lent a ready consent to advances from one 
who was desirous of paying a price for the trivial accommodation 
of a hired name and a discreet tongue. Until Baconites com- 
Menced to tell us of their own amazing discoveries, the literary 
World was wont to look upon Bacon as a man of unusual shrewd- 
ness in matters of daily life. But if it be true that he picked 
Shakespeare out of the crowd of those connected with the theatre 
to be his representative, and that his selection was the type of 
man the heretical party would have us believe he was, the fabric 
of our earlie: opinions comes tottering to the ground, and the 


Re T object on principle to the word Baconian as descriptive of a person who 
a pes Bacon in the controversy relating to Shakespeare's works. tt does not 

En, elish connote any such idea; nor is the word to be found in the New 

one Dictionary in this sense. The greatest Baconians we have had in pe 
of me were Spedding, Ellis and Heath, and they were thoroughly persuaded 

me Impossibility of Bacon’s haying written anything that came from 

Speare; while no so-called ‘ Baconian’ has up to now distinguished him- 
Dhiloso tio author of any enlightening work dealing with Bacon’s ue stadie 

whata E D mind, or literary expression, which can be regarded as of any 


Ver to those who are interested in the writings of that great Elizabethan. 
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author of the Great Instauration is simpy - 
It will, on the other hand, be seen that NAE dow 
all far different from what his defamerg akespear 
Bacon chose him for a mask by r Suggest he 


> ; cent eason S 
ability, the disturbing possibility is at au his Shining i 


R á Treal ce admitiay® 

Stratford player may in reality have been the ted th 

such an admission the whole weird edifice Fa 
up 


speare’s enemies vanishes into space, 
his argument with the sic volo, sic jubeo statement Į a | 
one might at least expect some evidence in have w 
astounding assertion. The issue raised is 
of his contentions; it goes to the very root of the 
troversy ; and until an answer is forthcoming i. Rie on 
surrounding it—and no satisfactory or intelligible , ict 
ever yet been given—one may with some reas onan ail F 
conclude that the main heretical contention is one that k F 
of set purpose the bigger aspects of the question, and wee 
base itself upon a somewhat wild assumption that Bacon and 
his friends devoted their joint energies to the propagation of what 
can only be termed a series of jig-saw puzzles, the belated 
solution of which may carry conviction to minds naturally pre- 
disposed to their reception, but which can never produce any 
real effect upon the world of Shakespearian scholars at large. 

_ The latest champion of this narrow method of dealing with 
the question seems to display a singular inconsistency when le 
wishes to exclude all who go ‘ roving after cym ee 
and so forth’ from any participation in the Sha espeare-Bacon 


From a Write ake. 


êl 
, Support op T 
put in the free q 


Scholarships, the endowment of which he proposes for the i 4 
pose of settling the controversy for ever. Has Mr. a, 
forgotten that some of the leading lights of the Bacon es i 
have given much encouragement to these dabblers En A 
and such-like? After all, Bacon did take a slight vrei 
cypher systems, while he never lent himself to ae T neti | 
distorting good English phrases with a view to Ba to bea 1 
from them which they were obviously never a which M 
But this latter objectionable practice is on? real as wil® d 
Smithson himself resorts with considerable BE met 
seen before I conclude. A mere quibble ne: het ne 
of elucidation from the other, and one can pay 

face of such fine distinctions : 


4 Strange that such difference conte be _ 
} 'Twixt Tweedle-dum and Twe able 0% š 
, e other pro tly th 
_ Mr. Sfithson goes on to set forth some Mi pyt shot i 
stituents of a reasonable Baconian theory: 
-Come to this. 


es 
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1 

Bacon gave up writing for public theatres about the time 
hen he began to rise to high place in the State. By the 
p 1623 his friends and admirers became uneasy about the 
ne of his still unpublished plays. Publication of them must 
pe burried on. 


The conditions were not unpromising. Softened by misfortune, Bacon 

uld be open to entreaty, and publication just then would put it in the 
paa of influential friends to minister with perfect delicacy to the more 
urgent needs of the fallen man... . The task was one for a master of 
literary craft... . No considerable help was to be looked for from Bacon 
himself. The lie downright was to be avoided if possible, but the motive 
being perfectly clean, economy of truth and suggestion of untruth were 
neither of them barred. The pseudonym was ready to hand, and the players 
Heminge and Condell were not likely to deny their names to any prefatory 
matter whatever which the editor might think fit to invent. 


King James himself, the article writer thinks, and Prince 
Charles, were of the number of notable persons, such as Ben 
Jonson and the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, who openly 
interested themselves in the publication of the First Folio. ‘A 
private printing press may have been among the tools habitually 
employed by the author,’ while, as for ‘Shakspere,’? he must 
at the time haye been almost forgotten even at Stratford. 

Quite a pretty combination of romance and mystery this, one 
must admit; of a character, too, that should appeal strongly to 
some new-found Sherlock Holmes, if only the clues provided 
were of sufficient strength to induce him to spend his time on 
its investigation. I cannot help thinking, however, that the 
expert detective would not go much further in the business once 
he had been informed of the clues with which Mr. Smithson 
supplements his story. The sleuth-hound’s emphatic “You're 
after the wrong man’ would probably end the matter abruptly. 
Let us see then if there is anything in the case to convince even 
the mind of an outsider. 

The keys to the situation furnished by the author of this 
mysterious romance are derived from two sources, as he tells 
us: (1) Ben Jonson’s Masque, known as The Prince’s Masque, 

* Mr. Smithson seems here to be aware that he is treading on very thin ice, 
suggesting as he does that the short form Shakspere and ite variants always 
refer to the Stratford actor of that name, while the longer form Shakespeare 
E the pseudonym adopted by Bacon. He will find a reading on the subject 

he March number of this Review for 1909, where, amongst other things, 

nites learn that Ben Jonson did not share his views as to the value mee 

cneviracy when, Ct name. Honest Ben sraa evident gefi Li 

the ae nnen, as editor-in-chief of the Pn Fo io es mie eters co 

8 spelt a iaon pear on the title-page spelt in the za a hee SS ee 
pages later in the same volume. n 


J ’ ditio 
ean own plays (1616) the actor who played in Every Man in his Humour 
80 given as Shakespeare. 
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Fame; and ee of pe referring to Chronomastix declares 
‘Ble has got a Fame on's own, as well as a faction’; another 
adding ‘And these will deify him, to despite you.’ To which 

o . carl p + Aa 5 , . 

fame replies I envy not the Apotheosis. °Twil] prove but deify- 
ing of a pompion’ (pumpkin). The dialogue continues in this 

o 
way: 

Nose. Well, what is that the Time will now exhibit ? 

Jiyes. What gambols, what devices, what new Sports ? 

Fars. You promised us we should have anything. 

Nose. That Time would give us all we could imagine. 

Fame. You might imagine so, I never promised it. 


hy ay ie, SO X d i ; 
and so the somewhat pointless conversation goes on to the lines 
that end the scene : 


Ears. Wo only hunt for novelty, not truth. 
Fame. I’ll fit you, though the Time faintly permit it. 


when the second anti-masque of Tumblers and J ugglers, brought 
in by the Cat and Fiddle, make sport with ‘the Curious’ and 
drive them away. 

Mr. Smithson selects passages here and there from the dia- 
logue in which he finds clues to a mysterious announcement as 
to the coming of the ‘ great Spectacle.’ He is welcome to them 
all; they cannot be said to help him much. 

The next scene, however, furnishes him with an opportunity 
of putting his own construction on a very simple piece of 


Jonsonian English. Lest I should misrepresent him, I give his 
own words. 


The stage direction here runs: ‘Loud musique. To which the whole 
Scene opens, where Saturne sitting with Venus is discovered above, and 
certaine Votaries coming forth below, which are the Chorus.’ 

Addressing the King, Fame announces that Saturn (Time) urged by 
Venus (emblem of affection) had promised to set free ‘certaine glories of 
the Time,’ which, though eminently fitted to ‘adorn that age,’ had 
Nevertheless for mysterious reasons been kept in ‘darknesse’ by ‘ Hecate 
wueene of shades). Venus puts in her word; assures Time that the 
liberation of the ‘glories’ is a ‘worke (which) will prove his honour’ as. 
Well as exceed ‘men’s hopes.’ Saturn answers her gallantly and then 
addressing the y: otaries says: ‘ You shall not long expect; with ease the 


ngs come forth (that) are born to please. Looke, have you seene such 
ights as these?’ 


Here is the actual address of Fame to the King, who we 
NOW was present when the masque was given. 


Far. For you, great King, to whom the Time doth owe 
All his respects and reverence, behold 
How Saturn, urged at request of Love, 
Prepares the object to the place to-night. 
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Within yond’ darkness, Venus h 
That Hecate, as she is queen of 
Keeps certain glories of the Ti 
There for herself alone to gaze upon 
As she did once the fair Endymion. 
These, Time hath promised at Love's g.: 

As being fitter to adorn the Age suit to free, 
By you restored on earth, most li 
And fill this world of beauty 


ath four 
shades, 
Me obscureq 


nd ont 


ke his Own: 
here, your court, 
Here Mr. Smithson asks : i 


Who were these ‘ glories’ whom Fame, the Prince, B 
the rest had with difficulty rescued from the underworld F 
inquisitive intruders had been excluded, about s sa 
identity had been made, and who according to Fa 
parts in the ‘apotheosis’ of a pumpkin? 


n Jonson an} 
n whose | 

hom absurd eae 
me were destined to ig 


Before quoting the questioner’s own reply, I should say th 
there seems to be no suggestion in the text of any dite il 
connexion with the so-called rescue; that the exclusion of k 
Curious’ was due only to their having supported Chronomastix 
and their failing to agree amongst themselves as to the ‘ gambaly 
‘devices’ and ‘new sports’ they wanted—or as Fame puts it: 


Why now they are kindly 3 used like such spectators 
That know not what they would have. 


The ‘apotheosis’ has nothing whatever to do with the revela: 
tion; and I can find no evidence of the ‘absurd mistakes 
referred to. 

Here is the reply itself : 
consisted esenti 
hho-were about to 
teen or twenty 


The only answer that occurs to me is that the spectacle 
ally of a selection from among the dramatis personae wà 
figure in the First Folio, especially characters out of the six 
then unpublished plays. 


mantic tur M 
Perhaps I can suggest a better, of a less romanti iy ander 


doubt, but one that even a modern playgoer : 
stand. The great disclosure in the Masque Was ‘th whioh t i 
or less than the Grand Transformation Scene WAY s ihis m 
have all been long familiar. All the talk tha 
more than the usual padding that in every ith the P 
mime ushers in the defeat of the Wicked Fany wes in 
of Darkness and the Triumph of the Good P 5 
of the Queen of Beauty or some such title. tion 
read by the light of this very everyday explana? 7 
nothing whatever in it to distinguish it r 
works of a like nature, except the obvious ; 
1s one of the poorest of them all. : 
21. properly or after their kind. , 
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But even if all that Mr. Smithson contends for here be true, 
shat a farcical form of advertising a forthcoming publication—or 
„s Fame herself puts it OW hat a confederacy of folly is here.’ 
The methods of the Circumlocution Office of Dickens anticipated 
by nearly three hundred years! In all likelihood the coming 
jue of the First Polio, which was ‘entered’ on the 8th of 
November 1623, was at the moment known to scores of people. 
4 simple pamphlet on the subject, issued like the Sonnets 
‘among his private friends,’ would have rejoiced the hearts of 
Bacon’s lovers—but instead, these impulsive adherents of the 
fallen idol concoct, with honest Ben Jonson and the King’s 
Court to back them, a State entertainment furnishing the 
slenderest indications of a tangible clue—and they adopt, a all 
means in the world, a Masque for the making of their portentous 
announcement, a form of amusement which (in Bacon’s phrase) 
was but a toy. Besides, none of the conspirators takes a single 
step to publish the wording of this precious message at the time, 
nor through the seventeen years which elapsed between the per- 
formance and its first appearance in print in 1640. Surely the 
Bacon Society and its emissaries must be well-nigh ‘ gravelled 
for lack of matter’ when the world is asked to attribute Shake- 
speare’s work to Bacon, and dishonesty to Ben Jonson, upon 
grounds so hollow. 

Anyone who is at all familiar with the authentic history of 
Bacon may here perhaps be allowed to inquire how it was that 
this particular period—the years 1622-1623—should have been 
selected by Ben Jonson for the manifestation of his only (sug- 
gested) public deviation from the strict code of honourable 
conduct to which he is generally believed to have adhered during 
his lifetime, Bacon was at the time 4 man who had, after 
struggles to which one need not now refer, reached the highest 
Pinnacle open to a member of the Bar. In 1618 he was Lord 


| Chancellor and Baron Verulam, and became Viscount St. Albans 
} o years later. In 1621 he had fallen from his high estate. 


È charges of venality brought against him as a Judge were 
f ed on inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee. He con- 
essed, wag deprived of office, fined in a large sum, and con- 
sha to imprisonment during the King’s pleasure. It may be, 
§ a Smithson suggests, that an influential group of friends 
a Pathised with the Sejanus of the hour, and thought him an 
‘sed man. History is suspiciously silent on the subject, but 
n of course history as written at the time, or shortly after, 
"Y Only have been a topsy-turvy account of things, concocted 
to aons who did not hesitate to economise the truth or even 
ake use of the downright lie for reasons of a private kind, 


za With the object of enabling clever people some three hundred 
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years after the events to fabricate som 
lutely at variance with what historians 
period of Bacon's public disgrace is, as We ar tat 
ihe point of time when honest Ben Jonson a asked to a 
ean only be described as an orgy of moral Toke out in 
sistent with every tenet and practice of hj 
too, to support a down-trodden friend, 
nected with either the circumstances ye 


e fine-s J 
Wrote, 


Has My. Smif i 


A : f ; property mi 
be given away from him. He summoned his father ART 


court, charging him with incapacity in the management of his 
affairs. The only reply the poet made was: ‘If Tam Sophocles 
I am not beside myself; and if I am beside myself I am a 
Sophocles’; and then he read from the Oedipus at Colonos, his 
tragedy lately written but not yet brought out, the magnificent 
choral ode in praise of Athens beginning Eùimrouv, feve, rials 
yópas. The case was at once dismissed and lophon rebuked for 
his unfilial conduct. 

What an opportunity there was for Bacon to follow such a 
lead if only he had written the plays of Shakespeare. sunt 
too, with his rare knowledge of ancient Greece, and w a 
dramatist, could hardly have failed to urge him to such ee 
And what a scene it were! The fallen statesman, et 
philosopher, rising Phoenix-like from the ashes of a his hearts | 
to tear the veil from his lifelong mystery, and te p, and bis 
and the world that he was Shakespeare in the i no tonge | 
the voice that had sung his country’s glories 1m a ae 
before his time had uttered them. à „ino ejrcumslil 

What he actually did, however, 10 the ae in adress” 
is all very well known. Having spent some it, to e Kings 
petitions for pardon, of no great literary meri ‘ok 
completed his History of Henry the Seventh W 

‘cation of ae 

“ As to Mr, Smithson’s suggestion that the een when ii 

was to be a delicate means of providing funds io olume 

may be mentioned that the published price of le eS of P 

about 250 copies were issued. After paying he oat the ply’ 
settling with those who possessed theatrical rights 1 

profit must have been extremely small. 
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in 1622. Fe then pela engrossed in the task of completing 
i translating into Latin The Advancement of Learning, which 
came out 1D 1623. What he most assuredly did not do was to 
superintend the issue of the First Folio of Shakespeare’s Plays ; 
and if any reader of that famous volume-—with its crowded 
misprints, its ill-assorted type, and its evidence of illiterate care- 
jessness all through—believes that he, or Ben Jonson, or any 
other literary man of even average capability did so, he must 
have but little acquaintance with the state of the text of either 
Bacon’s or Ben Jonson's own works as printed in their own 
time. 

When Mr. Smithson comes to deal with the second part of 
what he calls ‘this quasi-national scheme’ for doing honour to 
the dramatist whose unpublished works were at the time running 
a serious risk of being forgotten, he plunges con amore into F 
style of argumentation which has unhappily been for some years 
past more or less a monopoly of the defamers of Shakespeare. 
The process of reasoning is, in form, simplicity itself. You take 
some well-known piece of writing by an author who was intimate 
with Shakespeare, and who has put into the admirable and 
usually unmistakable language of his day tbe views he held as 
to the poetic powers, the character, the failings, or whatever it 
may be, of the contemporary to whom he addresses his lines. 
Aware that this recorded expression of opinion has, up to your 
time, been always understood in the sense in which Shake- 
spearian scholars have taken it—a sense, maybe, which shows 
that Shakespeare was the author of such works as have been 
attributed to him for some centuries—you find it, for reasons 
satisfying yourself, incredible that Shakespeare could have been 
the writer of such works, and you proceed to demonstrate that 
the lines relied on as proof of his having been the writer mean 
m reality the exact contrary. You contort the lucid directness 
a pee an English, you here and there dock a sentence of 
na te” pnd! ask an unsuspecting reader to take its meaning 
ee r mutilated fragments in which you are careful to 
ks p And then with a flourish or two, to catch the ears 
Prk anng, you talk glibly of adherers to tradition, and 
mn rumph from the boards. Such is exactly the way in 

sae ne last advocate of the Baconite cause shows us that 
is ae s First Folio Ode was addressed to Bacon under 
Saris sms Of Bhakespeare Thare a ieee” 
TS states, With a significant hint that the EI 
Peare, as distinct from his ‘‘ book ’’ and his “‘ fame,”” was 


- “delicate subject to handle.’ 


Any ordinary reader with an average knowledge of early 
402 


- 
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seventeenth century literary practices would at 


is here no unusual juggling with words mo seet) 
following a suggestion already made in the ‘i Wri 
the Portrait—namely, that it is not to Meg 


any Picture 
Of t i 

Mr, Smithso € atthe. 

Speare] that’ oes g 


a, reader should look, but to his works. 
“Jonson proceeds to inform him [Shake 
still, “a moniment without a tombe.” ° 


PE 2 : ut theme S 1g aly ' 
distinctly false impression here to an unwary re cri gran 
Jonson’s sentence unfinished. The original Ader by Ja 


C8Ving 
TUNS as follows sy 
And art alive still, while thy 


Booke q : 
And we have wits to read and se doth live, 


praise to give, 


And these lines contain the spirit in which the Whole Ode; | 
eis 


written. 
Mr. Smithson’s next point is founded on 
though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek,’ 
tends means ‘supposing thou hadst small Latin’ etc. as shown 
by the word “would” in the line that follows: ‘From thene — 
to honour thee I would not seek.’ The simple meaning which 
so well fits all that we know of Shakespeare is surely preferable 
to a somewhat forced construction (of German origin), and one | 
conveying a strange suggestion of ignorance if addressed toa | 
classic such as Bacon was. ar 7 A 
Of course the new interpreter quotes the well-known words 1 
which Jonson wrote of Bacon some years later, ‘he who bath | 
filled up all numbers, and performed that in our tongue, whieh 
may be compared or preferred, either to insolent ene or 
haughty Rome,’ and points to the similarity between that eulogy 
and what is said of Shakespeare in the Ode: i 


the line “An 
which he con. 


or when thy socks were on, 
Leave thee alone, for the comparison ane 
Of all that insolent Greece, or haughtie Aom 
Sent forth - 


i ok Jon 
The repeated phrase was evidently one that ia 


“ter 1b 2 
cS 3 ‘ther writer Wes 
fancy; and if it was all that was said of oe in o 


_ tion wo 
between them—although even then ue prenh 
be very strong.’ What we do find in 2” more 
Shakespeare is a something in addition to his r gulf 
sions of praise that at once sets a wide and e k 
between the two cases. He writes of Shakesp a 
i ons 
i * This is by no means the onty instance where Ben J ; 
_ Phrase that was to his liking. 3 


de jg 


‘And 
3 CON- 
shown 
hence 
which 
erable 
d one 
| toa 


words 
) hath 
which 
ece or 
eulogy 


tolio. 
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for the man as well as with admiration for his work. Of Bacon 
he writes with praise of his work only. Can anyone imagine 
Ben Jonson addressing Bacon as “my gentle Shakespeare ’? 
or heading an Ode to him with the words ‘ To the Memory of my 
Beloved the Authour ’? The idea, coming from anyone but a 
Baconite would be simply laughable. I may here remark that 
many who may have read Mr. Smithson’, article would, if not 
already correctly informed, conclude as a matter of course that 
Bacon and Ben Jonson were on terms of close friendship with the 
bond of great secret between them. Tt may surprise such persons 
to hear that there is no evidence whatever in existence to show 
that they were on any such terms with each other, or that there 
was any secret, though the writer of the article has not thought 
it worth his while to say so. 

Much more that Mr. Smithson writes upon the rest of the 
Ode only shows the hopelessness of putting wrong constructions 
on Ben Jonson’s sentences. The critic had perhaps forgotten 
that Jonson was the author of an English Grammar—a very 
excellent one too, although it was never finished. One section 
of it is headed ‘ Confusion of language a curse.’ Yet this is 
the writer who, when inseribing the Ode to Shakespeare, was, 
as Mr. Smithson seriously suggests, obviously ‘out for a juggle 
with a pair of names, one of them an alias.’ 

When this enlightening commentator comes to deal with the 
phrase ‘Sweet Swan of Avon’ which is addressed to the writer 
of the plays, the difficulties of his position may be said to have 
teached a climax. A bolder course is called for here. Question- 
able English on Ben Jonson’s part is no longer to be relied on; 
but daring as the solution is, it is one that does little credit to 
the solver. His own words are: 


Here suggestio falsi is carried to the verge of the lie .. . the ethics 
of the case would cause him no uneasiness. A secret had to be kept in 
deference to the wishes of one whom Jonson regarded as almost the greatest 


and most admirable of men, one too whose right to an incognito no living 


Man of letters was likely to dispute. 


This of the man of whom it was written ‘ Of all styles he 
loved most to be named Honest.’ 
ttle wonder that the author of this notable conclusion should 
mit all mention of another matter connected with the First 
to d tle would have us believe that Jonson had a good deal 
O With the editing of that volume. Jonson must therefore 
i known the contents of the Preface signed by Heminge 
st Condell. This Preface most distinctly gives us to under- 
and that the author of the plays was dead when the work was 
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issued in 1623; but we know that Bacon w 
becomes of Mr. Smithson’s commentary o 
of such a fact? 

But he too perhaps, as the creator of th 
quin whom he has rigged up to play Be 
Masque of Defamation, is one to whom 
would cause no uneasiness.’ 

Rare old Ben’s words do not here ge 


as then ali 
i Mave, 
n the Ode ih ter 
te 
© unscrupulo 
Oi ic, 
i roe 8 part it 
2€ ethics of the : ; 
ase 
em out of p] 


ace— 
Let worthy names alone, 


By way of supplement to what I have already 
subject of Jonson’s honesty and the unlikeljho 
as Mr. Smithson believes he acted, I may here quote T 
with which Monsieur Castelain concludes his erha 
admirable monograph ° on the man whose character is so A 
warrantably assailed. Coming as it does from a foreign n 
it forms a remarkable and welcome contrast to the hasty an 
clusions of one who is presumably a compatriot of Ben Jonson: 


said on th 
p e 
Od of his acting 
bs) 


L’homme et l’écrivain ont eu des défauts, non pas de ces ‘heureux 
défauts’ pour lesquels le monde est très volontiers indulgent; mais à vivre 
longtemps dans l’intimité de son œuvre et de sa personne, notre estime 


_de Pune et de lautre n’ont fait que s’accroitre. On peut admirer en 


lui 

‘Laccord d’un beau talent et d'un beau caractère,’ 
@un talent vigoureux et probe, d’une conscience noble et droite. Ta dit 
que ‘de tous les noms, c'est celui d’honnéte qu’il aimait le plus.’ La 
postérité, à qui il a si souvent songé, doit lui décerner au moins ee titre, 
en donnant au mot toute la force et toute la noblesse de sens qu'il peit 
conténir. 


Before concluding I should like to make a suggestion ahi 


will in no way interfere with Mr. Smithson’s ehem m y 
endowment of scholarships with a view to the elucidation P io 
Shakespeare-Bacon mystery on literary lines. on a port 
set this question for ever at rest will, I feel, secur es 
of all persons who take a genuine interest in the ae a 
the writings which have been known (tightly o “ox sh 
Shakespeare’s for some centuries now. The ortho 


orners oi | 
have already shown an eagerness to ransack a H or mo | 
world suspected of containing any fragment OF PEET tp, asd 


- fait 
Script relating to the author in whom they pul h A of the 
yast quantities of material bearing on the works F em and el f 
poet have from time to time been unearthed by which a : 
lected, as a national possession, in the house a edition © A 
speare was born in Stratford-on-Avon. The las i j 


P aris, 1907. 


* Ben Jonson. L'homme et Vauure- 
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Catalogue of the contents of the birthplace will prove a revelation 
to many who have neither been to Stratford nor perused the 
Ate Ts it not high time for the Bacon Society and those who 
share their views to do sonera in a big and broad way in 
support of their claimant? It is true that James Spedding and 
his colleagues, the profoundest students of Bacon that have yet 
appeared in the world of letters, and who spent their lives in 
collecting into a monument of literature everything relating to 
ihe subject of their great work, were to the end profound “dis- 
pelievers in the main tenets of the Bacon Society. Spedding died 
however, in 1881, and it may be said without dispute that since 
his time much curious information of a surprising kind has come 
to light upon Bacon’s capabilities as a writer of plays and poems. 
My suggestion then is merely this. The Bacon Society or those 
who side with them on this question should produce a work of 
a genuinely comprehensive kind dealing with Bacon’s life, mind, 
and moral character; his sense of humour; the forms of his 
literary expression ; his powers of versification ; his knowledge of 
English poetry and drama and his attitude towards the theatre; 
his philosophy ; his ideas on manliness, love,’ and friendship; 
and, above all, the nature and limitations of what the late Dr. 
Dowden describes as ‘ his superb intellect.’ Let them take years 
if necessary to do it—for the work should be done thoroughly or 
not at all—and if they cannot improve upon Spedding it were 
best to leave the task untried. If, as one may assume, the work 
will be composed, in part at least, with the object of showing 
that Bacon could have been the author of what is still called 
Shakespeare by many scholars of world-wide eminence, they 
should of course very fully explain how Bacon fell into the many 
extraordinary historical blunders which the writer of the plays 
has perpetrated ; how he, himself an historian, and with no very 
high opinion of the writers of history in or about his time, 
consented, as writer of the plays, to occupy the extraordinary 
Position of one who took practically all his English history, at 
times even verbatim, from chroniclers whom he describes as 
‘deficient’; and how, with all his own original knowledge of 
the Latin writers of classical times, he stooped to copy slavishly, 


" As an example in this branch of the inquiry, I may quote the views of the 
late Lord Tennyson : ‘I have just had a letter from a man who wants my opinion 
as to whether Shakespeare’s plays were written by Bacon. I feel inclined to 
Write back ; « Sir, don’t be a fool.” The way in which Bacon speaks of Love 
mould be enough to prove he was not Shakespeare. “I know not how, ae 
martial men are given to Love. I think it is but as they are given to ve We 
ae Commonly ask to be paid in pleasures.” How could a man with suc a 
i, of Love write Romeo and Juliet? ’—Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Ahem 
son, 1897, ii, 423, 
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in the case of the Roman plays, Buc 
at 


as were then in existence, and incor 
takes and all, with what he was proda ie th 
should expound how he contrived to join Ihe, for 
in the making of plays that are admitted] 
authorship, and was still able to conceal hi 
work from the free-and-easy, not to say Bo Own 5 
playwrights of the day ; and how he tricked a aon a 
ee and kept them off the scent in spite of many A a 
( gladly have discovered anything to his injury ri ae | 
the time chiefly concerned in endeavouring to i lch he wag h 
Above and beyond all this there will naturali a | 
study of Bacon’s English, a close examination of me a 
of speech, his grammatical usages and preferences, hi A fom | 
word-forms, similes, and such-like touches of Rt ct | 
sion—features which are written as broadly across the ae | 
any voluminous writer’s book as are the wrinkles ea he uj 
or the unvarying pattern that nature inscribes in lines upon ie í 
thumbs. A more than interesting chapter in this great compl | 
tion will be the one that shows by exhaustive extracts, and not} 
by mere assertion, that Bacon was the master of many literary 
styles. Most readers of his recognised works would, I shoi } 
say, describe him now as the master only of one style—a grat | 
one, it is true, and one that of its kind ranks with that of the | 
foremost prose compositions of that mighty age of ‘Engli } 
undefiled’; but yet a style the dignity and sustained grandeur o | 
which become, if possible, at times somewhat monotonous 
through the very elevation of their unwavering march: Mt F 
Smithson has, however, assured us that there is much e , 
Bacon’s writings, although he supplies us with no A i 
Here will be his chance to demonstrate what he has le 


lons intop 
R 
Ese vons i N 
8 
nds with ` The 
the Outcome of 


and examine the frequency with which pich e2 
respectively employ it and the variety © aS 
puts its use. The lightest straw is arbor e direction 
guide when made the means of discovermg : on 
wind, and the results of such a verbal inves a c rta 
a difference between one writer and ano ee a 
microscopic examination of the blood al ; Sir Jam 
the physical conditions of two human pesi m 
has an interesting note on these owt-ve? 
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Dictionary. He draws attention to the extended use of such 
compounds from about 1600, and the large share which Shake- 
speare had in their sey an addition to being our earliest authority 
for many verbs of this formation. According to Dr. Murray’s 
enumeration Shakespeare uses fifty-four of these verbs, for 
thirty-eight of which he is our first, and for nine of them our 
only authority. Bacon on the other hand is cited for two only 
and one of these, outshoot, had, as a term of archery, been in 
common use for over seventy years. Ben Jonson, too, differs 
widely from Bacon in this respect, using these forms almost as 
frequently as Shakespeare, but without giving us anything like 
the same number of first instances. 3 

Then again for Bacon’s humour—what a priceless volume this 
should be amongst the many that will be needed to put Spedding 
out of joint. Of course it will not be enough to quote some single 
dictum of perhaps a prejudiced friend to the effect that the great 
philosopher could tell a funny tale and ‘set the table on a roar.’ 
Accurate biography looks for something more than this, and 
must give us such details as will persuade us that the tale was 
not ‘a chestnut,’ and that the teller was one who by the telling 
of it showed that he had it in him to create a Falstaff, a Touch- 
stone, a Mercutio, or any of the jocular immortals that crowd the 
scenes of him of Stratford. 

Perhaps I have said more than need be said of what lies in 
front of the Bacon Society in the way of strenuous work before 
they can justify their present methods of investigating, and giving 
an answer to, the broad question they seek to solve. Until these 
bigger questions that await solution are ably and amply answered 
it is but waste of time to trifle with such threadbare and incon- 
sistent minutiae as are discussed in Mr. Smithson’s paper and 
In so many other books and pamphlets which never seem to come 
a bit nearer to carrying conviction. Without overwhelming 
Proofs it is simply childish to ask the literary world to change 
their views on all that is known of those who were acquainted 
In the life with Shakespeare and with Bacon; and J, amongst 
others, enter my protest against Ben Jonson’s being called either 

ar or suppressor of the truth, and that too on behalf of one 

Who, ‘So far from being capable of writing our greatest plays, 
Was, in Jonson’s own opinion, even unable to write so simple a 
matter as the libretto of a Masque.’ 

It may interest some who are still inclined to attach import- 


literature to hear an obiter dictum of the late Dr. Dowden on the 


SA Drummond of Hawthornden reports Jonson’s statement to him in these 
tds : ‘That next himself only Fletcher and Chapman could make a masque. 
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Ong article will serve for two celebrated Frenchmen who have 
lately died at a few months’ interval : Emile Ollivier and Henri 
Rochefort. In talent, as in disposition and destiny, they differed 
greatly ; but they happened to be involved in the same excep- 
tional events; they even came into actual conflict with one 
another, and, moreover, they both lived to be old men, and were 
almost the last representatives of that disturbed epoch and tragic 
crisis when Frence was conquered by Germany. 


EMILE OLLIVIER 


Tragic is indeed a fitting epithet for the period that opened 
in July 1870 in which Emile Ollivier played such a prominent 
pat. It describes also the grievous trial that the French ex- 
minister had to endure for forty-three years. 

A curious and at the same time ironic and symbolic circum- 
stance was that this orator, so refined and clever, was then and for 
always crushed by one badly chosen word. On the 15th of July 
1870 Emile Ollivier had been for six months Minister of Justice 
and Président du Conseil. In his announcement to the Chamber 
that the Government felt compelled to declare war on Prussia, 
Emile Ollivier cried : ‘De ce jour commence pour les ministres, 
mes collégues, et pour moi une grande responsabilité. Nous 
Vacceptons d'un coeur léger.’ His meaning was quite clear. 
He wished to proclaim his complete confidence in the efficacy of 
the French army and in the justice of the cause that the army 
Was about to defend. He wished to show that his conscience 
Was quiet and his courage firm. As a matter of fact the expres- 
Sion he used was not misunderstood, but all were uncomfortably 
Mpressed by it. The word ‘léger’ has a double meaning. It 
“an denote a state of mind that is disturbed neither by fear nor 
“morse ; but it is more often and more usually applied to the 
‘nduct of those men who act without due consideration or with 
it icient conscientiousness. In such circumstances, therefore, 
a was hardly suitable. Tt was considered not only bad taste but 
n evil omen. After the first reverses and in consequence of 
Som, anger, and a feeling that they must be revenged on some 
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one, people fell into the habit of calling Emil 
au cœur léger.” Inseparable henceforth po ier U 
unfortunate word became for him a re a ; 
and twenty years after the war the same hosp grac 
ion revived as soon as the NOstility anq 
tion revive name of the uhh nd indi 
reappeared at the foot of a newspaper article o a 
book ; and this happened fairly often, for ine a on the Cover of 
with so much pertinacity the right to use his X-minister clai 
limited extent, the right to speak, that eo and even, iy, 
impose silence upon him. 8 Were Made {g 

He was possessed of a delightful talent besides ane 
culture that enabled him to discuss art and’ histor Ichnegs o 
politics. He wrote, in seventeen volumes (1) a = Well ag 
L’ Empire liberal. This work is for various y o a 
one, and is chiefly an account of the particular or Tn 
play. Towards the end of it, while recounting iai ‘ : 
incidents that brought about the war, he tries to jus ee 
in all he did. That is to say, he is particularly careful to ay 
his use of the famous adjective ‘léger,’ which, to complete the 1 
irony, weighed on him like an overwhelming ‘burden, Emile 
Ollivier defended himself well, too well perhaps. He appealed 
to literature, philosophy, grammar, and even the Bible ; he quoted 
Littré, Pascal, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Lamennais, Renan, 
Seneca, Dante, Joinville, Henri Quatre, Fénelon, Maria 
Theresa, Dickens. 

According to these different authorities he was right, bul 
in the circumstances, in the face of French excitability and a 
Simmering public opinion, the eloquent orator was ill-advised. ~ 
And this was proved to him in a terrible manner. _ 

Everyone, even impartial people, personal tent aa 
reduced to a very small number—even his admirers, wi P q 
dared raise their voices much later on, expressed or implied tn | 
and regret. Only Emile Olivier was then, and alway Pa | 
suaded that he had been in the right. He scarcely \# Bic! E- 
ledged that he could be mistaken. He would have a Aba E 
it if he could have succeeded in believing it. 1 a his = | 
confidence of having been in the right he hardené’ 
against anything that might have convinced bim an 
been in the wrong. This was his great wear A own KO 
sacrificed an indomitable energy. His faith 18 topishing gl 
ledge knew no weakening and bound him in an a8 
absorption, 
: That is the characteristic feature of this 5 
libéral. Tt is composed and written with great ae with è 
as much a memoir as a history. Even when dez jat 


; 3 pad, 2% 
which happened before his time and over which he S 


proach and a a Da 


history of 9 
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influence, the author’s personality occupies the foreground, 
0 work is indeed full of recollections and self-defence, besides 
‘eine 2 very brilliant philosophical and literary disserta- 
fon containing numerous long passages, excessive at times, 
rai full of essential matter; the composition ig refined 


et broad and vigorous ; and it is a veritable gallery of 
portraits that are often chefs-d œuvre. ‘The whole of French and 
European political society appears therein alive : Talleyrand, 
Louis-Philippe, Nicholas the First, Queen Victoria, William the 
First, Napoleon the Third and the Empress Eugénie, Prince 
Jérôme Napoléon, Guizot, Palmerston, Russell, Clarendon, 
Thiers, Victor Cousin, Berryer, Montalembert, Cavaignac, 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, George Sand, Girardin, Proudhon, 
Rouher, Jules Favre, Grévy, Simon, Ferry, Prévost-Paradol, 
Marshal Niel, General Trochu, MacMahon, Bazaine, Duc de 
Morny, Renan, Gounod, Berlioz, Rossini, Wagner; Mazzini, 
Gioberti, Charles-Albert, Manin, d’Azeglio, Cavour, Pius the 
Ninth, Ratazzi, Garibaldi, La Marmora ; King Christian the 
Ninth; Bismarck, Moltke, Roon ; Francis-Joseph, Beust, Deak ; 
Frère-Orban ; Gortschakov ; Queen Isabelle, O'Donnell, Olozaga, 
Prim; the Emperor Maximilian, Juarez, etc. etc. 

This history of the Second French Empire is also, and princi- 
pally, a political and diplomatic and even a military history of 
Europe. The war between France and Austria (1859), between 
Austria and Prussia (1866), the unification of Italy, and other 
kindred questions are discussed therein with as much care as 
in a work of which they were the principal subjects. The long 
narrative is animated and varied and the style extraordinarily 
natural and easy. Anecdotes and important subjects are linked 
with one another without getting confused. It is obvious that 
the author, barrister and statesman though he was, had a poet's 
magination and the expressive touch of the painter. He might 
also be termed novelist and dramatist! As rhetorician, legis- 
lator, and parliamentary tactician he was undoubtedly first-rate, 

ut his principal power lay in those gifts that constitute the 
higher artist. 

To the free use of these gifts he preferred the pursuit of 
‘great political vocation. He who was always so eager to prove 

at he was never wrong made a mistake at the outset in the 
choice of his own career, and persisted in it. eo 

This mistake was, moreover, accentuated and complicated 
J personal difficulties which had reference to Emile Ollivier’s 
Political origin. He belonged to a family that had opposed the 
—Mpire strongly. His father, a wholesale merchant, was born 
m the Var and established in business at Marseilles. He bore 
the Christian name of. Démosthéne and was a hot republican. 
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Youns ei 


m to the Dost 


contigs the eee of = opposition. It coul h liat tiy, 
a parliamentary opposition, for parliamentar A Call 
not exist. The Emperor governed and he an plan a ti 
The constitution did not permit of the overt Mitiafed lay, 
by the Chambers. Up to 1863 the republi OW of a inst 


only five representatives : Jules Favre, A OPposition hay l ! 
Hénon, and Emile Ollivier, but these Cing (desig atin, 
time by this name) were equal to fifty. Every day, sot a Tong 
one of them criticised the administration or the Gove Mes 
demanded reform. They thus succeeded in opening ieee 
over which other liberals and republicans might pass. a 
The elections of 1863 brought a considerable addition to the 
Cinq, which again increased in 1869—a, year in which a redoubt- 
able minority was formed, which included Grévy, Jules Simon, 
Gambetta, etc. 

But whilst the opposition was rapidly increasing on the 
ground that the Cinq, and especially Emile Ollivier, had opened 
up for it, the latter was separating himself from it more and 
more. For several years he had gradually and continuously been 
drawing nearer the Empire, and had even gone the length of i 
acting occasionally as its secret adviser, whilst criticising ue 7 
the same time on the platform. Towards 1869, and even a k 
he resolutely faced the approaching possibility of his bean i 
minister. Napoleon the Third and Emile Ollivier be ie 
ment. They were only waiting for an opportunity Bec 18 
sented itself in the month of January 1870. ‘Such a eet 
this was not brought about without recrimsn j 
being poured on the ex-member of the opposition PY From thi 
can party for whom he had prepared the way: 
quarter accusations of treachery resounded loudly aie 
time the old imperialists and conservatives Tep! apd awl 
Ollivier with having won the sovereign’ 
him to accept a programme that comprom of ec 

This programme was composed of a ae pariant 
forms—labour, administrative, political am mpite, 
Which at the outset were directed against the B H pority. 
by degrees, realised by means of the imper ini 
polities of Emile Ollivier (notably the institu 
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jopsibility) became the politics of the Government. Thus 
re realised the liberal Empire of which Emile Ollivier made 


himself the prophet, me aoai, and the incarnation. 

Besides the distrust, the jealousy, and the malice which he 
encountered right and lett this brilliant orator had to struggle 
against himself, his past gaat lly origin of which I have already 
spoken. He was hampered for some time by the remembrance 
ot his first acts and his original programme. It is easy to 
guess at the secret drama that went on within him. ‘There 
jg, moreover, NO need to imagine it, since he himself relates 
it in detail in that long political history: in which his own 
jersonality occupies so much space and his autobiography slips 
in between the numerous chapters dedicated to an account of the 
Crimean and Italian wars. At this point in his work he deems 
it necessary to explain why at the age of thirty-two he became 
deputy for Paris, and he goes right back to the time when he 
was studying for the law. He says: 

Me voila contraint de me mettre en scéne & mon tour, non certes pour 
glorifier ou méme défendre mes actes, mais pour les expliquer. Dans 
cette confession, les politiques de lavenir, s'ils l'écoutent en esprit de 
justice, trouveront peut-étre quelque utile enseignement. En tout les com- 
mencements sont décisifs; presque toujours ce qui suit en découle 
invinciblement. . . J’admirais la belle géométrie des jurisprudents 
romains, leurs formules substantielles, leur langue égale à celle de Tacite, 
la souplesse de leur dialectique et l’impeccable sûreté de leurs décisions. 
Ma curiosité insatiable s’étendait à toute publication nouvelle quel qu’en 
fit le sujet; mais comme livres de fonds, j’en revenais invariablement a 
Pascal, Bossuet et Machiavel. De seize à vingt-deux ans j'ai vécu d'eux 
et en eux; c'étaient des amis, je connaissais leur vie, j'avais entendu leur 
voix, j’en étais jaloux, et je souffrais quand on en parlait mal. Aujourd’hui 
encore (1899) je ne relis pas une Provinciale, un chapitre de la Décade, 
une page de Bossuet sans sentir un rajeunissement de mes forces intellec- 
tuelles. Ma personnalité ne se dégagea cependant qu'après la révolution de 


1848... 1 

In 1868 the republicans got up a subscription to honour the 
memory of the deputy Baudin who died at the barricades in 
851. Emile Ollivier was asked to subscribe. He refused; and 


this refusal was, on his part, almost the final rupture between 


i and his former political friends. He explains his resolution 
us : 


cane ne considérant que mon intérêt personnel, al n’y avait pas à 
je “ter ; il fallait souscrire. Mais ne penser qu’& soi est une erreur que 
Pact, al commise et je dus considérer Jes conséquences que prods 
on Bente on voulait m’obliger, Quoique dépourvu de infatuation don 
ae BEGG, J étais bien obligé de me rendre compte que dans les circon- 
uel 5 présentes, empire libéral m'était possible que par oe ee 
em We vive qu’efit été mon opposition dans la session précédente, elle 
“urée strictement constitutionnelle et signifiait seulement : Marchez en 


1 Vol. iv. pp. 21-24. 
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obligé do devenir une fraction du p 
répugnais à entamer une lutte persor 
ia i le souverain avec lequel j'avais eu 
A j'avais serré la main. Je refusai dor 


tier 7 
olati t, ani 
des entret; nseret sans m j S 
ne ma scene ah 
As he had foreseen, his former fri 
bitterest reproaches. friends showered On him j 
At the time of the elections of 1869 : 
the object of prolonged efforts, Emile O 
in Paris by the republicans, who looked 
The tumult against him was even gr 
Government. A certain electoral meeting—that of Sains the 
du Chdtelet-—has since become historical. ae 
minister, at that time a candidate, saw strugeli 
frantic crowd that had sworn not to let him speak, He ganeg 
his end, however, with marvellous courage, patience al i | 
After trying over and over again to make himself heard Buie 
Ollivier sat down and began in a calm and almost unconcerned 
manner to write little notes which he placed one after the other 
in his pocket. This manœuvre disconcerted the uproarious multi- 
tude. Profiting by a moment of comparative silence the candi- 
date, rising up, advanced towards them and said to them ina 
quiet and cordial voice ‘Gentlemen, I am going to tell yua | 
story.’ He related to them a little anecdote in which a peasant, 
threatened by Jupiter, said to him ‘Thou art angr 
then thou art wrong.’ He compared the people to Jupiter ant d 
began to explain to them that liberty could be realised without i 
revolutions. As an example of what might be hoped i T i 
the accord between the new principles and the imperial a | 
he quoted Italy, where Garibaldi and Mazzini had ges ; 4 
Support to the king. He spoke for about an hour, ES dt 
degrees more and more animated and electrified. J ium q 
this result, which was perhaps his greatest Eo as Fort 
he did not poll enough votes to be re-electenl 105 t of the W 
nately, however, the electors of the deparimes 4 
offered him a seat, which he accepted. 
Appointed Minister of Justice and Presi’ 
the 2nd of J anuary 1870, and officially inst 
capacity on the 12th, Emile Ollivier had, racter, * 
witness an incident of a violent and sinister a “truga! 
of the complications with which he was about © 
respite, and to which he would soon sie it ind 
affair. What was this affair? I shall describ? ma. 


2 Vol. xi. pp. 112, 120. 
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in my account of the exploits of Henri Rochefort, who was 


p Ne 4 abet 
oe at that time undermining the dynasty by mockery and 
u . py En arn Jrj ae = 

| reat A cousin of the Emperor, Prince Pierre Bonaparte, 
nad just killed, after a dispute, a friend of Rochefort—a common 


journalist named Victor Noir. _ Rochefort announced the murder 
in an article which closed with an appeal for a revolutionary 
ne. For several evenings riot succeeded riot. They were sup- 
pressed, but it was found necessary to bring the murderer to 
jrial, and in his capacity of a member of the imperial family 
he had to appear before a jury of a superior order, and a Haute 
(our was constituted. The debates were extremely animated, 
and the Prince was acquitted as having been the object of savage 
provocation. Rochefort was prosecuted and put in prison. 

All this took place in the midst of the liveliest and most 
popular political agitation, which continued in the newspapers 
and in the streets for a week, and from there found its way to the 
Chamber. Then the Socialists organised strikes, against which 
the new minister was obliged to use the police and the army 
extensively. The Chamber in the meantime discussed the 
tariffs and busied itself with new rules of procedure and 
putting forward a series of reforms prepared by the ministry; 
but as Emile Ollivier has put it, ‘at the opening of each sitting, 
under pretence of questions, and, at the close, à propos of the 
“order of the day,” the speakers of the opposition succeeded in 
raising veritable scandals.’ The new minister led an impossible 
life, which he described thus : 


Mes audiences se continuaient jusqu’a table. Pendant les troubles, je 
passais une partie de mes nuits à la préfecture de police; dans les temps 
telativement calmes, au travail. J'étais exténué... .? 


Tn his electoral reforms he obtained some support from the 
left; but the right reproached him hotly with having betrayed 
i the cause of authority. In order to end these anzieties, and 
üd themselves of the various obstacles that impeded the trans- 
formation of the absolute empire into a liberal régime, the 
wYereign and the ministers felt themselves driven to seek a 
forcible method, and one of a specially solemn and peremptory 
f character, the plebiscite. The nation, constituted direct judge 
| of what had been done and of what was proposed, was to answer 
Ys or no on the question of the reforms that represented the 
5 oera Empire, the work of Emile Ollivier; or rather not his 

Í ‘lone, but more especially his. The Government would thus 
ee “ig as it were, renewed and strengthened by a consecration that 

Yd attest the complete harmony of sovereign and people. 
Naturally the announcement of and preparations for such 


} 3 Vol. xii. p- 514. 
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an enterprise provoked very lively di i 
The left, principally the republican left asiong 
lo the plebiscite. In 1852 plebiscite | 
force by which the Imperial régime had e 
It seemed as if a fresh plebiscite Must e 


and i 


as Passio 
ad supp); 


Xisted sing 


n 
influence and prosperity to the Empire, To tr an 
party naturally showed itself extremely Nat { 


conservatives also, and even amongst th 
strong opposition was manifest; the ae 

might not have the looked-for recall and AN the 
an opportunity for proving that the numbers Ba 
opponents had increased in considerable proportion He Bag 

After a short hesitation Emile Ollivier re soluter 

idea of a plebiscite. The agitating experience ie 
May 1870) in an apparent victory. Out of a ‘otal he Sth of q 
million electors, 7,336,000 voted yes; 1,500,000 Over fen | 


Pi é no; 1,800,009 
abstained from voting. But the victory had its dark side: i 
case such as this the army voted, and out of the 800,000 hie 


that composed it, 40,000 registered a negative vote. Tn spite of 
this black spot, however, the plebiscite seemed to have strength: | 
ened the Government. Emile Ollivier looked upon the resi | 
as a personal triumph. 

At this point it is appropriate to quote a page in which, 
referring to the experience he had undergone, he recapitu- 
lates thirty-eight years later the rôle which he had to play aul 
that for which he had hoped : 


Supposez que j’aie été emporté alors par une fièvre coma a | 
j eusse été célébré unanimement comme un des rares hommes dia f 
xixmo siècle, dont le dessein eût été accompli dans son intégralitó P | 
ni moins, et Yon m’efit aussi donné en preuve de ce que peut E | 
Mais je survis: un cyclone que je n’avais pu Bp aA at | 
lequel on ne m’a pas laissé le temps de lutter, E a f 
mon œuvre, la fracasse et me rejette au nombre des van un aigle | 
Vostracisme. Eschyle a écrit un beau poëme dramatique: 3 ig tied | 
qui passe tenant une tortue dans ses serres la laisse eas uoi mat | 
Je tue. Il wen a pas moins fait un beau poëme. Mee Da est Jong? 
è ce retour personnel inutile? La route qui me reste à ia répit, penati i 
encore et devient de plus en plus âpre. En avant done antes ki, 
que les dernières lueurs de mon crépuscule ne sont pas ‘aa 
7 pia 
But he never wrote that ‘beau poem ae ro) 
troubles began again immediately; @ cone the pup 
liberal group combined with the republicans 
hindering the activity of this political artist. i oun 
Finally, whilst he was wearing himsel ‘red, 2 erill? 
struggle to reconstitute the majority he required, ® its 
was impending, which was to shake the °° 


unbry 


t Vol, xiii. pp. 404, 405: 
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et tions and, s a eae overthrow the Empire and 
osti make of Emile Ollivier a fallen man, the object of furious and 
Morg implacable execration. 
date jin L'Empire libéral the steps that led up to the war of 
od 1970 are traced in detail. Bismarck’s machinations are exposed 
i J to full ue we ean ge in order to irritate and exasperate 
Bt thy France, he conceived he idea of supporting the candidature of 
fei a German prince for the throne of Spain. Emile Ollivier 
bis, did not want war, although convinced that it would tum in 
aly ie favour of the French, and he tried very sincerely and with all 
Opies possible skill to avoid it. On the 12th of July he thought he had 

succeeded, seeing that he had obtained a promise that the one 
ted the didature in question should be withdrawn. All seemed saved 
Sth of _,. The next day all was lost. : 
rer ten What had happened? In spite of the renunciation of the 
00,0 Hohenzollern Prince, and his champions the King of Prussia 
2 na and Bismarck, France was still anxious. Many politicans and 
older nearly all the newspapers considered the renunciation insuffi- 
pite of cient. They wanted an assurance that the attempt which had 
rength- just failed should not be repeated, and guarantees for the future 
‘Tesi | were demanded. Thus it was that the Minister for Foreion 

Affairs (the Duc de Grammont) entrusted the French Ambassa- 
which, dor at Berlin with making a fresh application to the King of 
capitu- Prussia. And that is how Bismarck was given the opportunity 
ay and f of hurling the insult which could not fail to rouse France to fury. 

| The King of Prussia informed the French Ambassador in cold 
Cavour, but correct terms that he had nothing more to communicate to 
Etat i him on the subject of the Hohenzollern candidature. Bismarck 
TI | Ro to the Prussian newspapers an account in which this refusal 
conn a. prolong the negotiations was falsely and designedly presented 
pak sil a a form insulting to France. It was indeed ‘a slap in the 
ands ace for France ’ as Emile Ollivier says, borrowing the expression 
un FI from a German writer, Erich Marks (Kaiser Wilhelm). More- 
bei 4 ce Bismarck himself later on (Pensées et Souvenirs) compared 
ee | a fraudulent telegram to a ‘red flag unfolded before the eyes of 
vent 1e Gallic bull.’ 

an R Opportunity thus seized by Bismarck had not been pro- 
nll é OS ah Ni Emile Ollivier. The famous demand for guarantees 
ea capa future had been decided on by Napoleon the Third at a 
i) of dmile ee meeting of a few members of the imperial circle. 

à Serions livier was not present and only knew of this extremely 
ost! ane ae when its consequences could no longer be evaded. 

e blot ff empted 4 ull of anxiety the unhappy minister was for a moment 
ound o resign. On that subject he says : 


J 5 E 
on sentais trahi, mal servi de tous les côtés; il fallait faire une 
œ auon de Pancien personnel et je n'avais pas la dureté de coeur de 
4P2 
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Yopérer; j'avais seulement substitué Aye 
Vopérer; J ave bstitué ay vieil Omi, 


un jeune empire libéral, assis sur Sept milli pire 

me sentis profondément blessé de cette rena et demi n 

J'étais las et désireux de reprendre haleiner pee dy Pony ah 

le signal d’une guerre me bouleversait ; Poca a bY E 

aller; j'eus une violente tentation de la saisir ees était excell de tin, À 
A Nte k te = 


But in the end this escape seemed O i a 
selfishness.’ His patriotism, courage, an TA AN act of i 
that he must remain true to the power anda Co vinced 3 
sacrificed him. He it was that must declan art t 
tried to avoid. In the midst of some g 
sentences he used the ill-chosen word already ref 
spite of the ingenious explanations which E 5 erred 
later, he could not have had on the 15th of A 
(‘léger’) heart. He was, as he said, still 


dat War 


very eloquent and 


‘ to, h 
gnt forn 
July 1879 4 lik 


excédé par les angoisses, les fatigues, les insomnies, obligé 
seul à des orateurs puissants, n’ayant pas eu le loisir de 
minute à l'ordonnance de ses discours, 


de tépondre 
Téfléhir une 


It was not astonishing, therefore, that he should have Used an 
expression which, although correct from a grammatical ani 
literary point of view, was unsuitable. He wished, in spite dt 
everything, to hold to it. Forty years later, in relating thi 
tragic story, he was still writing: ‘Mon expression est ausi 
irréprochable que le sentiment qu’elle manifestait, et sa correction 
littéraire ne peut pas faire doute plus que sa rectitude morale: 
Je ne Vefface pas.’ In the same volume (Vol. xiv.) he takes | 
his text the sentence in which the unfortunate word ve 
the pretext for the pitiless ostracism which for fori Te 
prohibited the entry of this brilliant orator into ete | 
administrative assemblies, and condemned him for so long | 


as an outcast among his fellow citizens. o title of whid : | 


OE that | 
could not be despoiled : not an official one, 1418 true, bree ah 
is at all events very important and much soug : 
obtained at the very moment when he was abo a minis 
the 7th of April 1870, Emile Ollivier, then i g 
elected a member of the Académie Frantar 
Lamartine. He had not yet been installed Er on 
the first military disasters took place, and 


ei 
: 7 Academi? 
August he was driven from power. The 


necessarily delayed in consequence of ie ae 
war, the Commune, and other political eet he 
in 1874 that any steps were taken to C ion Was 
forms and ceremony. The formal an eouies 
7th of March, but it never took place, 

s Vol. xiv: P: 275. 
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pmile Ollivier had introduced praise of Napoleon the Third. 
geveral Academicians, and especially Guizot, then ninety- 
jour years of age, who formed part of the committee to which 
the speeches had first to be submitted, demanded the sup- 
ression of this passage. From pride as much as from loyalty 
mile Ollivier refused to give way. To avoid continuing the 
dispute the Academy decided that the discourse should not be 
read in public, and that there should be no formal séance. Emile 
Ollivier took possession of his seat without the customary cere- 
mony, a8, fifty years before, had Chateaubriand, on whom 
Napoleon the First had imposed silence. 

On another occasion Emile Ollivier again broke a lance with 
certain Academicians—at the time of the admission of Henri 
Martin. Difficulties of this kind invariably arose with reference 
to the war of 1870. 

At length, in 1882, he was granted the honour of delivering 
the traditional discourse on the prix de vertu; and he was able to 
speak before the Academy without incident; the same thing 
happened nine years later when the literary critic, M. Faguet, 
was installed under the Cupola. To obtain, however, this very 
relative success in the face of prolonged and general hostility, 
the ex-minister had had to display an astonishing amount of 
pertinacity. 

Before the war his literary work did not exist ; after it, it was 
in the field of literature and art that he first made his re-appear- 
ance, by publishing (1872) the moderate and graceful pamphlet 
entitled Une visite à la chapelle des Médicis; and then the 
speech referring to Lamartine, that had not been read before 


| the Academy. His resolve to justify himself was made known 


m 1875 by a pamphlet entitled Principes et Conduite. Other 
pamphlets treating of economic and social legislation soon followed. 
From 1877 a series of remarkable studies relating to religion and 
Politics appeared: Concile du Vatican; Le Pape est-il libre à 
Rome? , Le Concordat est-il respecté?; Le Concordat et le 
Gallicanisme ; Manuel du droit ecclésiastique. In 1892 a book on 


| Michel. nge; another on Marie-Madeleine. 


’ These publications astonished the public, which for a long 
me pretended to receive them with unfriendly coldness, whilst 


l confessing inwardly that the very varied talents of this eminent, 


Onest but detested man had nevertheless great charm and value. 
fee appearance of a book or pamphlet under his name, Emile 
ia Was reminded that he was struck off the list of the living. 

th inflexible and quiet firmness he set himself to prove that 


T o had the right not only to live but also to think, write, and 


y enq himself. He was disliked more for his serenity than for 
1s obstinacy. 
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In 1895 there began to appear th 
L'Empire liberal (sub-title Etudes, récits 3 
to continue almost indefinitely, and the fir 
of which succeeded one another each y 
regularity. The work opened with 
the treaties of 1815, and formulate 


at history 
oww enire) s e 
, 


st Seventeg 4 Wag 


ple of 


underlay the foreign policy of Napoleon the s Princip, 4 


; : i J Third, wh; 
up to the unification of Italy and that of German me 


has been the formation in Europe of two Powers ; ; 
BES y amea E 2 ) Which 
has become the rival of France in the Medit 9 
other overthrew the Empire and cut up Frenc 
Although himself the victim of this principle, Emile Oli 
F eah ENA : i ? Wier 
never felt any desire to depart from it. In his Seventeen voly 
he maintains and extols it many times as an incontestable rai 
positive truth. A year before his death he still adhered to it ing 
book appendant to the history of L’ Empire libéral, a history tha 
was continued in another work on the war of 1870. Th this last — 
work, Emile Ollivier, at the age of eighty-six or eighty-seven, had 
recourse to strategy, and undertook the defence of Bazaine! 
Victim of events and his own errors, he pleaded for a man whom 
he looked upon as another innocent victim, but who scarcely 
resembled him at all! As a matter of fact it was his own defence 
that was in his mind. 
This stubborn tenacity of an old man against his fate caused 


t leading 


surprise. A more extraordinary thing was that his talent never 1 


waned; his intellectual vigour remained intact, assisted bya 
wonderful memory, which, moreover, had the advantage i 
multitude of recollections noted down from time to tme in the 
course of a long career. Ji 
In nlia GC vicissitudes and the disasters of the ie 
Empire,’ Emile Ollivier laid much to the poe 
ex-Empress Eugénie for the part she played n meu Sith Je 
latter is now the only survivor of that period 12 E 
experienced the fulness of joy and sorrow. 


HENRI ROCHEFORT 


th 
X ; ounge! 5 
The celebrated French journalist who, five jens months, Y 


Emile Ollivier, preceded him to the grave bY ae A 
the personification of mockery applied to a ry bis 
he ae a real influence on the events of eee Prk : 
e contributed largely to the overthrow — rds! 
Napoleon the Third. There is no doubt tha? ovie 
Rochefort began to amuse the Parisians, the Pe. q evet ghas 
in spite of appearances, somewhat weakened © 
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put it had roai ee and vigorous and renewed shocks were 
necessary for its overthrow. One of these shocks, the most 
violent of all, was brought about by the incessant and audacious 
ridicule of a weekly pamphlet that Rochefort had named 
pa Lanterne. Hitherto this merciless writer had worked on the 
pigaro ; but the Figaro soon had to dissociate itself from him to 
avoid the censure of the Government. 

In the month of June 1868 the first number of the Lanterne 
appeared. It was a small and very thin paper of about twelve 
pages, bound in red. The title arose out of a hateful and 
threatening expression that recalled the most horrible memories 
of the French Revolution. At that time, from 1789 to 1793, the 
cry A la lanterne ! was often heard, implying, as we all know, that 
aristocrats were to be hanged on the street lamps. Camille 
Desmoulins and many other revolutionary journalists composed 
pamphlets styled by them lanternes. The word, which has 
remained in the popular tongue as a symbol of the instinct of 
massacre, or at least revolution, also indicates an ardour in 
denouncing treachery by throwing a light on those men and things 
that seek obscurity. Rochefort prided himself on exposing the 
crimes and scandals of which he accused the imperial monarchy ; 
his chief weapon was irony, a skilful blend of apparent naiveté 
and contemptuous sangfroid with an occasional use of the pun. 
Hach number of the Lanterne was filled with outrageous and 
scurrilous profanities, that spared neither the Empress nor the 
Prince Imperial. As for the ministers and other functionaries 
and important personages, Rochefort overwhelmed them with cold 
mockery and clever insults that caused them much uneasiness. 
The Court and the various departments looked at one another with 
slupefaction, embarrassment, and exasperation. , 

To crown all, the public appeared to be enchanted with the e 
entertainment that had thus been provided for it so suddenly. 
For fourteen years the newspapers, subjected to a régime of 
warnings and suppression, had had to practise resistance with 
gteat reserve and prudence. Recourse to subterfuge had been 
Necessary, and the smallest criticism wrapped up 10 penpals 
The press hardly dared speak above its breath. The public took 
ts part and complained especially of the annoying Toeta ae 
that critical instinct which is often a form of French wit. i 
Suddenly a journalist took it into his head to transla a a 
Most daring and irreverent language the sentiments W a ae 
then had only been expressed in an undertone! Roc pees 
‘xample produced a diversion, a kind of joyous outburst. ae ee 
lared to approve openly of his boldness, but it was ae rae 

fartily enjoyed. His readers gave him their support in the 
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of broad smiles. It caused tremendo 
politicians being hustled and ridiculeg ie 
There was quite a prolonged paroxy D 
gaiety. 

When the eleventh number of th 
Government instituted legal proceedin 
courts of justice sentenced him to one year in ws 
10,000 francs. The terrible journalist had, h prison an 
escape. He settled in Brussels with his 7 OWeyey 
of the administrative measures taken 
caused it to be freely circulated in F 


amuse, 

Y un e 

sm of pena.) Ute 
§ ney al and even terin, 


Neng 


e Lanterne appe | 
S5 against Rocket ie 


z Uthorities 
Napoleon the 
1C Communes of 


OM ever and cunning j 
of filling the interiors of the busts with a large number of a a 
leso 


thə Lanterne. Thus the anti-Napoleon paper entered Frane 
under the protection of the official prestige attached to the effigy 
of the sovereign ! One day the custom-house officers en 
aware that the imperial busts were filled inside with seditious 
pamphlets. This discovery was spread about, and caused a buni 
of general laughter, except of course in official circles. 

In May 1869 Rochefort, setting at defiance the sentence 
passed on him, reappeared among the Parisians. No one dared 
arrest him, because he was a candidate for the Chamber. At 
first, opposing Jules Favre, he failed ; but some months later he 
was elected in another part of Paris after a tumultuous electoral 
struggle. As a journalist of that day has put it: ene 
fendait & devenir un sport.’ Although destitute of oratorical 
powers, Rochefort was the cause of certain violent incidents m 
the Chamber. In the street tumultuous scenes succeeded one 
another without intermission. founds? 

Rochefort, now a deputy, gives up the Lanterne, but il 
new paper, La Marseillaise, which at once breathe ie isi 
= ; From the 12th of J anuary to the 7th es the Bar 

reigns from morning till night. A COUSA ip apatt 
peror, Prince Pierre Bonaparte, third son of Eor Mor 
was a keen journalist. A controversy between 2 ‘a Grouse 
seillaise starts at once. An editor of that paper, Pa ool the 
Sends his seconds to the Prince to arrange a due i ie 
hame Victor Noir. A dispute accompanied by three A 
at Auteuil, at the house of the Prince, WHO 
shots, and Victor Noir is killed. That s% 
Marseillaise prints in large letters the followme $ 


same © 
yticle, 
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H Rochefort: ‘Assassinat commis par le 


7 ; i prince Pierre- 
Napoléon Bonaparte sur le citoyen Victor Noir’ - 
ING 


Voila dix-huit ans que la France est entre les mains do ces coupe- 
arrets, qui, non contents de mitrailler les républicains dans les rues, les 
attirent dans des pièges immondes pour les égorger à domicile, Peuple 
français, est-ce que, décidément, tu ne trouves pas qu’en voilà assez? 


HENRI ROCHEFORT. 

A prosecution 1s instituted by the Government against the 
Marseillaise : in reality, it is the Marseillaise that is prosecuting 
the Empire. Presided over by Rochefort, the obsequies of Victor 
Noir produce a tremblement de terre through the capital. Sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment, Rochefort is on the 7th of 
February 1870 arrested in the midst of general tumult. 

He remains in confinement during the first part of the war, 
until the revolution of the 4th of September, which restores him 
to freedom and makes him a member of the Government of 
National Defence ! 

To be a member of the Government was not, however, his 
object. He resigns in the month of October, but remains the 
President of the Barricades Commission, with a view to organising 
the defence of Paris against the Prussians. During the siege he 
promises the Commune to the rebel revolutionists. The Civil 
War breaks out, and, in a new paper, the Mot d'Ordre, he sup- 
ports the Commune. In it he urges strife, publishing fierce 
articles against the regular Government, the soldiers of that 
Government, the priests, and the nuns. 


The Commune having come to an end Rochefort was once 
more arrested. The influence of his old political friends and also 
of numerous writers saved him from the penalty of death. In 
prison he contracted a marriage—both civil and religious—to 
legitimise the birth of two children. Towards the last days of 
1873 he was sent with other prisoners to New Caledonia. But 
Some friends from France put at Rochefort’s disposal a sum of 
20,000 francs. He succeeded in establishing negotiations 
with the captain of a foreign trading vessel which was off 
the peninsula of Ducos. Rochefort and four other prisoners 
“scaped in a boat to the trading steamer. They landed in 
Australia. From there Rochefort made his way to San Francisco, 
then to London, Brussels, and finally to Geneva, where he settled 
down, and soon brought out a new Lanterne. From Geneva, 
Under various pseudonyms, or under a signature of combined 
‘tials, he contributed to several Parisian newspapers. The 
Proclamation of a general amnesty on the llth of July 1880 
“nabled him to return to Paris where he made almost a triumphal 
entry, thus proving that Louis Veuillot, the great Catholic writer 
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2 his style, which was always remarkably correct. 
_ violence and also virulence (both of which he us r 
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Der, 
Che for t 


who had often censured him, w 
c'est la popularité.’ 

On the morrow of his return Rochefort ; 
journal, L’Intransigeant, which soon g 


as right 5 
[=] In Saying oe 


ained a 


This indefatigable opponent waged w n 
principal members of the republican party, just ag aga n i 
before he had fought Napoleon the Third anq- twelve yeg 
He violently attacked Gambetta, his 


en only 
interruption. a brief 

When the Boulanger enterprise came to th 
supported it resolutely, and waged a relentle 
ministers, M. Constans, and others. Then, threatened wit} 
proceedings, he took his departure, as also did General Bounce 
From London, where he took up his abode, he gent articles from 
time to time to the Intransigeant. Again pardoned, he returned 
to Paris. Then the Dreyfus affair arose, during and after which 
he opposed the Jews, W aldeck-Rousseau, and the other 
ministers. 

Until lately Rochefort, at the age of eighty-three, continued 
to write each dav an article for the Patrie, in which the grace and 
animation of youth were still to be found. He had aged only in 
physique, and that very little, without losing anything of his 
traditional appearance. The latter, singularly suited to his róle, 
Succeeded in making of the fantastic and daring journalist a very 


e fore Rochefort 
SS war against the 


the five or six writers or political men (for example, Dron 
Clemenceau, Drumont, Barrès, Richepin) whose names a 
aro as familiar to the majority of Parisians, tradesmen, cle 
and even workmen, as to the boulevardiers and literary men: as 0 
hair had whitened, but its quantity and arrangement a ishing D 
old, and by a natural pun it exactly described the a ae wA 
individuality of the man who was destined to tum vee word | 
a weapon of political warfare. In two senses a ft of hal | 
Rochefort was l'homme du toupet (the man with oy od ae 
or the man of ‘cheek’). His face and bearing, 
distinguished profile have often been described. 
_ This master of bantering or aggressive 
distant in manner. The same tone and demean 


imagination 


our characte! 


especially against Gambetta and Jules Ferry) We 
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thought out, zn set pay in print with a cer 
mhe coarse word, used occasionally by the mock 

alist, was chosen with dieen and Boe : pia Se 
ihat admitted of a kind of elegance. In the indomitabl haat 

; ae le rebel and 
the champion of popular usings we recognise the gentleman who 
knows how to ignore his lineage without abjuring or forgetting it 
He was by rights a marquis, the descendant of an ancient and 
ruined family. Although poor at the start, he made a great deal 
of money from his Lanterne, which opposed the Empire fiercely 
and also from his Journal the Intransigeant, which attacked the 
men and affairs of the republic in the same manner. But the 
fat profits he reaped did not remain long in his hands. Improvi- 
dent, extravagant, honest, and generous, he at any rate acted up 
to his continual strictures on avarice. 

When he died he was especially eulogised by the conser- 
vatives. The new as well as the old republicans had long ago 
broken with Rochefort as he had broken with them, and as he 
had always been ready to break with no matter whom according 
to the course of events. Although very patriotic he had no idea 
of playing any réle but that of systematic and extreme opposition. 
The Government was the target at which he flung his darts. 
Thus Rochefort, who was of no party, and opposed every party, 
succeeded in introducing into his life, which was so full of contra- 
dictions, a kind of logic and method : he used the power of irony 
to exercise a constant opposition. 

I do not know if the word ‘blague,’ a very French though 
somewhat vulgar word, can be exactly translated into any other 
language. An approximate idea of what it means can be obtained 
by observing the execution of a caricature. With a few strokes 
of his pencil the caricaturist can transform and degrade a 
countenance. To a face that has in it nothing more extraordinary 
or disagreeable than a host of others he attaches a ridiculous or re- 
pulsive expression. The crowd remembers this, and is ome 
forgetting all the rest. Rochefort instituted written oa 
It is a mean proceeding, but one which requires a special ne a 
and one that often has greater results than the most ee ay 
eloquent demonstrations. Pathos and enthusiasm are E 
exposed to the risk of being destroyed by a burst of laughter. ae 
tepeated and steady, the burst of laughter pie ie nee 
fectious disease. An indomitable power flows from the mout 
of the perpetual mocker. Henri Rochefort was that man. 
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ABDICATION 


THE English world of to-day is desperately Weary of th 
question. The insistence upon stale political inet ae 
worn out formulae has produced a positive nausea fae a 
mind, while it has proved yet once again that human z public 
with all their subtle involutions and complications na 
set right by formal demonstrations like geometric othe 
Logical attempts to deal with profound sociologic questions me 
break down into futility or disaster, because logical procedure is 
abstract while human societies are living things, capable of health 
asof disease and decay, susceptible to injury from without as from 
within. 

The time would seem to have come for some appreciation of 
the results of a movement now in its third generation. ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

It must first be admitted that the woman’s movement, as 
compared with other political movements, is yet in its infancy; . 
with the proverbial impatience of women, its adherents have 
hardly realised how important the factor of Time is to any far- 
reaching revolution in the social system. Tt is well for the world 
that it should be so. It had been reasonably supposed ae 
propaganda which preached the importance of woman 2 g 
world, the gain to public life if her gifts-of-intmition. sD 
and understanding could be enlisted, the elevation of all T 
questions to a higher plane by her inspiration an he 
would have shown us a generation of young vori Ta 
learn, training themselves seriously for the position i ae for o 
disciplining themselves to a wise and serious ates pe averag? i: 
their own showing they had not only to do as well as re to is 
male politician but a very great deal better—they We Men 
him to higher altitudes. What do we find? 
need to rehearse in this Review the exploits © 
Women, nor have we any desire to enlarge Reef app 
working people of this country have fairly weighe 4 
_ them. litical è 
= It is often said that men to gain their own D tan 
= used violence and that these new anarchists ae X 
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jeaving the mass of suffrage women untouched by their temper 
their crimes, and vulgarities. It may be. But have not iia 
militant contingent become the main body? Are they not richer 
more numerous than the Constitutionalists ? The writer seas 
tured some SIX years ago in this Review to contrast the work 
done by the older suffragists—the old guard—with the escapades 
of the younger women. Unfortunately the older suffragists lost 
control of the movement and have suffered in consequence more 
perhaps than the general public. Has not the whole tone of the 
movement been lowered? The exalted standard, the high sense 
of honour and truth, the disdain to snatch a cruel or unfair 
advantage, these things do not shine forth conspicuous as of old. 
Some of the non-militant societies, too, stand in a strangely 
ill-defined position towards the militant. Thus, the Conservative 
and Unionist Women’s Franchise Association assert that they 
‘do not give any moral support of any kind to militancy,’ where- 
as they admit as vice-presidents members of the Church League, 

which ‘ resolutely refuses to denounce the methods individuals or 
societies may employ in order to secure the enfranchisement of 

women, for when all is said and done the cause is greater than 

the method.’ Presumably the principle involved is not to let 

your right hand know the deeds of your left hand. Moreover, 

the roll of members is thus easily enlarged and the poor credulous 

public easily mystified. It has certainly not hitherto been the 

custom for women to descend to such subterfuges. 

But our object is not so much to criticise the suffrage bodies 
as to estimate in some measure the effect upon women themselves 
of their potitical agitation, and set forth some of the results, 
negative as well as positive, which have followed upon the move- 
ment. 

The word ‘ Abdication’ heads this paper—a strange enough 
suggestion to make when the air rings with the clamour of 
Feminism. In sober truth it would seem that there never was 
a time when fewer solid contributions were made by women to 
society than the present. A destructive campaign naturally en- 
grosses time, energy, and money which might have been employed 
in constructive work. But in what is the political woman 
Suffragist making her higher influence felt? In politics proper 
she is to be seen adopting tactics introduced by the foreign 
Parliamentary ‘bloc’ system. That means that to gam their 
own ends women do not consider serious questions on their merits 
any longer, but descend to the worst form of parliamentary com- 
Promise. Thus the N.U.W.S.8. supports the I.L.P. It must 
be as bitter a draught for Unionist women to swallow as it would 
be for a Liberal Home Ruler to subscribe to the Ulster League 
and Covenant. This base kind of compromise must follow when 
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women enter the political arena. For, ag wei 
women lose their true influence the moment the te à 
in votes. But what a loss to the country | yi 
i stion it is true the rae 
To one questi rue ey have given 
enthusiasm : women’s best friends, however, ? 
action; it was not according to knowledge 
4 d 
curious if melancholy fact that greatly owin 
human barbarous punishment should h 


ten gee 
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Sgin to ag 
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h ener 


g to Women 


7 , : S guilt i 

cally escape penalty. Women’s action in the Gone k ie 
a 

aw 


ay rush men 


; t punish 
even for the worst offences always defeats Justice. What ao 
ő L p d E) 
happenings may be expected when, with a democr ange 


atic franchi 
power will rest with the woman majority. BG) 


We turn to questions that intimately concern’ w 
nurture of children ; their education ; the domestic art 
of widows and orphans. 

The first and most important of these—the nurture of children 
—brings into prominence the great question of whether marred 
women with children should go to work. It is appalling to con- 
template the massacre of infants that in every year are sacrificed 
to Moloch. Suffrage women treat this question with a divided 
mind, for though they undoubtedly deplore the fact, yet action 
is hampered by two considerations—(a) that women must have 
equal liberty with men in the labour market; (b) they must have 
economic independence. It remains, however, a stigma upon our 
vaunted civilisation that young mothers work almost up to child- 
birth and so soon afterwards, thus endangering their own a 
their children’s health and depriving themselves of their = 
to nurse their own babes ; yet in certain districts of Ene : 
customs prevail generally amongst the workers. Here surel} 
field for Eugenists and for all women. 

Young mothers are wanted in their homes 
physical welfare of their children but as guardians 0 


omen—the 
8; the care 


aera 


a Ese) 


ios AE nr 


f those early 
taught an 


_ would suggest that Parliamentary legislation pe ot 


conscience, a quickened sense of social duty, á 
ing of the duty of parents. It is women Who E 
this reform, which will have incalculable 2660 sung 
oor alike. The best opinion tells us that VE 


ig 
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should not be sent to school. It was pitiful to read of the deb 
the other day as to providing hammocks in school 
jittle things who are overpowered by sleep. The 
in their own cribs in their own homes. Te 
openly say that it harms a child of tender y 
in classes. The outside world upon which the little creature 
opens its eyes and understanding is enough of schooling. 

Middle-class children are supposed to have what is thought 
‘a good time,’ but the modern tendency is to make playthings 
of them for the entertainment of the mothers rather than the 
good of the children. Certainly less of education is now given 
at home. Boys go to school ‘ with everything to learn,’ as a 
public-school master complained. Fewer good books are written 
for the young, there is no canon of reading for them, yet the 
mothers of to-day are supposed to have a much better book 
education than was possible fifty years ago. 

Now it is notorious that in much suffrage literature the home 
is decried, while any outside paid work is lauded. It has even 
been suggested that the inferior women should be retained for 
the home, while one woman writer advises married women ‘not 
to do their duty.’ This anti-social spirit is one of the causes, 
perhaps the principal cause, of the discomfort of so many homes, 
which become mere lodging-houses, as also of the discontent 
with domestic service. When the mistress of the house despises 
home duties, can more care and interest be expected from the 
young servant who feels herself to be pursuing a discredited 
vocation ? 

For work in the home, it is plain degradation ; 
But work in an office is work for the nation. 


‘The crèche for the babies, and canned food your ration, 
Will do,’ says the suffragette girl. 


ate 
8 for the poor 
y should sleep 
achers of experience 
ears to be disciplined 


We are anxious not to exaggerate. Domestic service is under- \, 
going many changes from many causes, but wages have gone up 
fifty per cent. in as many years, and all the conditions of service 
have greatly improved.. The sense that educated women despise 
lt must powerfully affect many girls against it. With the dis- 
regard of the home, and the decline of the woman into the mere 
female of the race, the family has suffered a great diminution 
àS a sacred possession, and feminists have done much to destroy 
the ideal. i 
What opportunities these women have missed. If ona 
he money and energy spent on the suffrage question ha ‘ ee 
devoted to social work what results might have been t e 
hey have told the workers on hundreds of platforms that ein : 
Would raise wages, though they have been repeatedly RE T 
Competent authorities on their own side that this was a gross 
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error; suppose instead that they had helped ; 
workers to organise in unions, the certain ana ae Wom 
of gaining better industrial conditions, They h Sclentifig 
criticised the Insurance Act, but for all ite 
casually employed worker seems to have been let N eshes 4h, 
have militants done for the widow of for orphaned a ; > 

A great deal is heard of the examples of other ¢ childrens 
women have votes. These countries cannot be Ki A 
the Mother Country ; it seems also very difficult to agcerta: 
have been the results of the women’s vote. Ont pete 
be enough for us—our own test of the municipal mp 
women have done excellent work as guardians and 
boards, the vote is a failure. It becomes more and more di 
to get women to interest themselves, though the control PA 
directly affects the levy. We doubt not that suffracists eae 
this supineness and indifference as do the anti-suffragists hs 
are working hard to persuade women to fulfil their obligations ‘ 
citizens. 

The worst and most unscientific feature of the campaign has 
been the fierce sex-antagonism displayed everywhere. In girls 
schools the pupils have been taught that women have been 
deprived of positions that once were theirs. Girls, too, are no 
longer taught to reverence their womanhood; on the contrary 
they are urged to set aside considerations of sex, to level them- 
selves to man. The sense that women are the guardians of : 
the race, the educators of the young, the bulwarks of the family, 
has been seriously impaired. ‘The old education that she had to 
fit herself for her high mission is now hard to find, yet it was 
an education which taught her to build, to maintain, to repair: 
Woman was the pioneer in many social discoveries, the civiliser, 
the bearer of the torch of hope. If men built houses, Oe 
taught them how to live in them. Now they make a diet 
grievances and feed their imaginations on wrongs, a a 7 
imaginary, in which man the brute is always conspicuous. 
temper in which nothing worth doing can or will be don eae 

All who are interested should read the hysterical aie 
some of the well-known women speakers. Miss e 
Pankhurst becomes ‘young Siegfried wielding the aoe d as 
bur in her maiden might,’ etc., ete. They stow i audience 
if were with emotion, an emotion which infects whiter 
but which cannot be reduced to plain clear sense. 
has heard a woman at a suffrage meeting, hoarse W pla 
shout that ‘ when they used pistols . - -’ She was APEA 


5 > 3 d so 8h 
! The cripples’ schools and holiday schools which pare attendee and 


we owe to Mrs. H. Ward’s energy and inspiration. ver 
children’s play centres has grown from 418,000 in 1907 to © 
a half this year, 3 


rieg Where 
ompared with 
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many minutes, though no one knew how, or ha 
on whom, pistols anil be used. The hall rocked and, panted 
with excitement. But no one believes that this ecstasy a | 

erversion of mind would be cured by the gift of a vote. Canaan 
this suffrage hysteria is not confined to women ; some men s 
fo have caught it. On the recent Pilgrims’ ‘ Impressionist ’ 
march to London it was reported in the press that a young cleric 
(we may presume at least that he was young), addressing some 
of the pilgrims, found a justification for militancy in that one 
of Christ’s followers in the Garden of Gethsemane ‘drew his 
sword, and struck a servant of the high priest’s and smote off his 
ear.’ He did not finish the passage or read the rebuke ‘ Put 
up again thy sword into his place: for all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword,’ Matt. xxvi. 51-52. 

How far are these daughters of the suffrage movement an 
inevitable outcome of that movement? The whole civilised world 

“suffers from unrest, economic unrest, religious unrest. Old 
sanctions are questioned, some of them swept away. Militants 
would say, indeed they say every day, that woman has been 
exploited, coerced, thrown into the gutter, trampled on, classed 
with children, criminals and lunatics. They therefore demand 
the vots and acknowledged equality in all things with man. The 
vote of course might be conceded : for the other point it is not 
possible to give that which does not exist. There is difference 
of function, of work, difference of temperament, of brain, of 
bodily strength. The suffrage world skirmishes.round-these-facts, 
seeking to evade them by a variety of curious suggestions and 
appeals which do not, however, touch the facts. They laugh, 
for instance, at the argument that force is the ultimate appeal 
in government, and say that all men are not equally strong or 
capable as fighters, and that there are crippled invalid men whose 
Vote is not therefore taken from them. So are there also crippled 
invalid women whose municipal vote is not taken from them. 

‘Perhaps if all our men were crippled, women would be invited to 
fill their places until a nation whose men were not decrepit con- 
{ered them and passed them under the yoke. 3 

How and in what ways has the suffrage movement po 
these morbid manifestations and these abnormal women? Be- 
cause, as we think, it is an anti-social movement and has argued 
and worked from false untrustworthy premisses. Tt has ign 
ne teachings of history, of religion, of biology and sociology 

as thought to solve a profound question in ree 
ay e anal & mechan ae to follow 

í ioe method would have taught wo tion or in politics, 

Vishly in men’s footsteps whether in education 
| Vor. LXXIV—No, 442 . 


and why, or 
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to step forward frankly as women bent on devel 
: , Sis Velon; 
advantage their woman’s capacities, that the *Ping tot 


might give their service in the best woman’. 8 Well i ) 
much in the world to change, to improve S way. m a 3 
eliminate, but society does not need an inferi Some thingy i y 
men standing beside the true men. Ti nets = tace of ch fi 
sense of that word, and if a nation’s greatest aa the fy fi 
its men folk, so does it need womanlinesg for its a 15 Virility for N 
The writer wishes to offer her tribute to fied folk, i 
done by many women in the dark places of the Bet le Work n 
we all owe gratitude, as we do to the brave BeO Whon tl 
people. It is hard to attack members of one’s ones ofthe i 
are acting conscientiously as they think, but the ae Who 3 
small minority and their success would spell, we ws oe but a b 
the decadence and downfall of our country. el h 
Three appeals on this question have been recently made to fe 
the public. The first, by the Bishop of W Inchester, calls for EC 
“Truce of God’ so that the enfranchisement of women may be ib 
quietly studied. It is a good thought, though it was promptly w 
repudiated by the militants. All thoughtful women are, we can y 
assure the Bishop, doing their utmost to understand the situation 
and to determine for themselves what woman’s function in society be 
may be. No one breaks the peace but the militants, and to their ee 
intent we would adapt a well-known saying—‘ Que Mesdames lee ca 
Pétroleuses commencent.’ 3 
The second appeal comes from the sometime Bishop of North SI 
Queensland.? He gives a balanced account of the effect of aS 
woman’s vote in Australia and New Zealand. He can hardly ft 
be said to come to any conclusion, but is inclined to think m if 
the woman’s vote has brought into practical politics socia ee 
measures concerning women. He admits, however, that ae lif 
on this point is ‘ vehemently contradictory.’ He admits also tha ha 


experience disperses completely any dreams of the os 
political millennium, and points out that there are ae in 
nesses in the women’s vote. Perhaps the most interna Pa 
that he makes is in showing that voters in Finland have Fa 
in the majority—the numbers stand at toe country: 
women. That would be a very serious matter in this pich bas 
The Bishop speaks of women as ‘a class,’ a i ‘sex, TO 
been disproved again and again—women are v Je should 9 
class.” Tt is an important distinction. His an alian i 
read along with Miss Ackermann’s book on eo 
really indecisive and inconclusive. 


Ni 


’ Pal 
The Women! 
*See November issue of the Nineteenth Century: Trodeham: 
mentary Franchise in Practice,’ by the Right Rev. Bishop 
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A more important pronouncement Seems to us f > 
iit. 8: M. Mitra.* He has a certain sympathy with tie felt 
movement and suggests that there should be a special aai 
with an advisory council to look after women’s interests. We 
fear that the voting, the excitement of elections, the mimic war- 
fare on the political field, stand for much of the E nn 
women to become champions of their sex on the hustings and 
in the House of Commons. If a Referendum could show that 
a majority of women were discontented with their lot as crete 
there might be something to be said for giving them aie a 
share in political machinery as Mr. Mitra Suggests. At any rate 
such a scheme would not dispossess men as rulers, legisiators 
and defenders, while it would give to women a very definite hold 
over any legislation which concerned them. The present writer 
has already suggested a permanent women’s committee. She 
fears, however, that the extremists would reject so conciliatory a 
scheme as they reject the very idea of a Referendum, though 
it is difficult to see their reason for repudiating an appeal to 
women when they never weary of assuring us that the country is 

with them. 

The result of throwing women into the political arena would 
be merely to increase the force of the existing machinery. The 
country needs another influence alongside the man’s—woman — 
cannot ask for power when she cannot share responsibility. Her 
empire lies in ways other than man’s, of a more spiritual nature. 
She reaches forward to her goal in remembering that ‘ Nature 
is.only to be commanded by obeying her.’ How can the Pank- 

hurst battalions assist such a consummation, or the granting of 
a vote enable woman to accomplish her high destiny? She is 
more easily contaminated by the political game than man. She 
cannot take upon her shoulders the public as well as the private 
life. At present the pure fount of her influence is dried. Woman 


has abdicated. B. HARRISON 
E. B. HARRISON. 


Vian Voice for Women—Without Votes,’ aleg in the November tenie Ga Ca 
Amelcenth Century 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE UNIT 
STATES "g 
IN his sympathetic reply to a recent deputation from 
Suffrage Societies, Mr. Lloyd George said that he r 
decline of militancy as the best omen for the impending sye 
of the suffrage movement, and he advised his hearers : po 
the methods successfully adopted by women in Australia Al 
and the United States. A brief review of the remarkable nee 
and achievements of the movement in America should ar 
interest and useful, now that woman’s claims to ‘fuller life 
greater honour, and worthier treatment by men’ have Been 
brought to the point where they may reasonably expect a fair 
hearing and the consideration to which, as a matter of simple 
_ justice, they are entitled. 

Amongst many interesting features of the Woman Suffrage 
and geographical conditions which have determined its triumphant 
progress eastwards from the Pacific coast. Indeed, study of the 
map and of the numerical proportions of women to men in the 
various States is necessary to a proper understanding of the_ 


the Woman 
garded the 


significance of that progress and to intelligent anticipation of 


the future of the movement. Just as the marriage rate varies 
directly with the harvest, and as the divorce rate is lowest m 
the States where the proportion of women is highest, even $ 
the attitude of men and women alike on the question of the 
suffrage has been unmistakably affected by the economie factor. 
Whereas, in the population of the North Eastern States, per 
are more women than men, in the Middle West there are 10 ia 
cent. more men than women ; the farther west we 8° the ae 
becomes the numerical inferiority and the resultant social ase?! 


. it, 
dancy of women, until, as Professor Ross, of Wisconsin, ae 
in the inter-mountain States, where there are at least two suitors Sch 
Woman, the sex becomes an ease caste to which nothing ve enviable 
from street-car seats to ballots and public offices. . . - Indee?, : ae of the 
Position of the American woman is largely the cumulative out? m 
Scarcity-value she has for a time enjoyed in the newer commonwe® 


This chivalrous, not to say deferential, attitude of mi P 
women in the thinly-populated mountain States © 
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oust, where frontier conditions persist, is cl 
ihe fact that the movement for admitting women to equal poli- 
ical rights (which began with Wyoming’s admission to state- 
hood in 1890) has rapidly spread, until it now includes every 
state on the Pacific coast; and it is steadily advancing east- 
wards. So long as the movement was confined to the small 
new States of the Rockies, public opinion in the East looked 
upon it, complacently enough, as part of the rough-and-read 

radicalism of that region. It was only when the State of Wash- 
ington enfranchised its women by a two-to-one vote in 1910, 
and when their admission to political rights was immediateiy 
followed by a drastic cleansing of the city government of Seattle, 
that the country in general, and the party machines in particular, 
began to face the question seriously. Victory in the State of 
Washington was followed by a still more dramatic triumph in 
California, where the admission of women to voting rights was 
unmistakably identified with the ‘insurgent ’ movement in high 
politics. For fifteen years the women of California had been 
vainly agitating for a suffrage amendment to their State’s Con- 
stitution ; the “ bosses’ had treated them to polite evasions. But 
no sooner had the ‘ insurgents’ overthrown the Corporations and 
their machine, and elected a progressive Legislature, than 
woman’s work for the cause of social justice and ‘ the square deal ’ 
was rewarded with the franchise. Henceforth, ‘votes for 
women ’ became practical national politics. ' 

No doubt the suffragist movement in England has been to 
some extent a factor in the increased activity which American 
Women have displayed in their organised agitation for the vote 
since 1909, but the chief cause of the strength and the success 
of their campaign has undoubtedly lain in the insurgent move- 
ment of the ‘new Democracy’; in the ascendancy of the great 
Moral and social questions raised by the Progressive party under 
the leadership first of Mr. La Follette and later of Mr. Roosevelt. 
Up till a comparatively recent date, politics in America, the 
aie oR which public opinion was divided, were ‘business 
aa railroad legislation, currency reform, the tariff, mono- 
A rebates. It needed an arousing of the national con- 
nee 1e advent of a new and higher type of politician, to 
ec: 3 business ’ had been largely responsible for an im- 
l eea ] urden of social and economic evils. Mr. Wilson, in his 
: said. al address, expressed a very general conviction when he 


early reflected in 


| ae e been proud of our industrial achievements, but we have not 

», lives S Rpa thoughtfully enough to count the human cost, the cost of 

and apie of energies overtaxed and broken, the fearful physical 

| “adWeioht Cost to the men and women and children upon whom the 
S27 and burden of it all has fallen piteously the years through. 
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With this new spirit, this social crusade, ano iii Deo, 
sistent, American women in the enfranchiseq Ve and iy ' 
been consistently identified. Wherever they have States he W 
sponsibilities of government, their weight and infu E te of 
been brought to bear, irrespective of party politicg uence w sl 
motion of measures intended to secure ‘ the protectio; on the Dro. m 
the care of the aged, the relief of overworked hak pe children 
guarding of burdened men.’* That the insure the sate. ‘i 
should have evoked this sudden emergence of the m prement sa 
woman into the political arena is not surprising whe, merican i 
members her social and intellectual ascendancy. The ne Te- ne 

thropic work of the country, its culture, its religious anne 
aspirations, are already in her hands. Given the organan aan ad 
a political party pledged to work for ‘ social and industrial rust ‘ s 
she was bound to come forward in support of its platform os e 
(in the words of Miss Addams) ‘ measures long discussed by ail pe 
: fo 


groups in charity conferences and economic associations were at A 
. w . . . Ge $ r 

last thrust into the stern arena of political action.’ | o 
In the Western States, woman’s attitude as a voter has been 


consistently non-sectarian and non-partisan. She has given her s 
vote to public men identified with progressive practice, indepen: | ~ 
dent of party, rather than to the theories of election platforms; 1 
she has placed parks and schoolhouses, playgrounds and prison is 


reform, before general principles and policies of government— 
above all, her efforts have been directed towards the abolition of | fa 
child labour. Looking to the record of women’s work in the 


enfranchised States, and most notably in Wyoming, Idaho and | a 
Colorado, it is impossible to deny that its influence has been i 
successfully exercised in the interests of good and clean govern- wh 
ment. The Inter-Parliamentary Union has recorded its opinion i 
that “Colorado has the sanest, the most humane, the most pror un: 
gressive, most scientific laws relating to the child to be found lie 
on any statute books in the world’; and all these laws have been suf 
brought about by the votes of women. They have helped, a See 
these States, to raise the standard of public morality, of ofon Wo 
honesty, and ‘social service.’ i inc 
The great reservoir of their moral energy, so long andian Ae Th 
unutilised in practical politics [to quote Jane Addams once aga fait o 
been drawn upon not to do the work of men, nor to take over men’s E A par 
Dit a aca of those affairs which naturally and niae Fe out hej 
political nae concen dy veins orio ae the 
ie 
They have entered the arena because, with the growth Os to | 
trialism, the business of government is no longer ® ee 
Hamiltonian or J effersonian principles but a mate 9 
August 


1 . 
Jane Addams, at the Progressive Party’s Convention, Chicago, 
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jpportance to a large majority of the eight millions of American 
women who work for their living ; to their health, the education 
of their children, to their food and drink. Since 1893 woman 
guflrage has steadily advanced, simply on its merits and achieve- 
ments, from one neighbouring State to another ; Washington and 
California were convinced by the experience of Idaho and Utah 
that it had done good work for the home and the State. To-day 
the opinion 1s steadily gaining ground that (as Senator Beveridge 
said at Chicago) ‘ votes for women are theirs as a matter of natural 
right alone, votes for women should be theirs as a matter of 
political wisdom also. . 

The American system of government has been of immense 
advantage to the cause of equal suffrage, inasmuch as it has 
enabled the majority of the nation to judge of its results by the 
accumulated experience of ten States, extended over a sufficient 
period of time. For the moment (as Mr. W ilson has said) ‘ votes 
for women ’ remains a State issue, because it requires two thirds 
of the States to call for a convention to amend the Constitution, 
and three fourths for the adoption of an amendment; but the 
leaders of the movement in the Middle West and in New York 
are in no doubt as to the final result. In 1915, they say, New 
York will enfranchise its women, and in 1916 the cause will be 
carried to final victory in a national campaign. The attitude 
of the National Woman Suffrage Association’s leaders at head- 
quarters in Chicago and New York is, indeed, one of supreme con- 
fidence. For the anti-suffragists, for those energetic and earnest 
women who hug their disabilities in the belief that voting will 
undermine domestic life, they entertain a good-humoured toler- 
ance ; but the vials of their contempt are poured forth upon those 
Whom Dr. Wehl describes as the real opponents of women’s 
tights, ‘ the great sluggish mass of pleasant, politically- 
wnawakened women, the psychologically submerged.’ They be- 
lieve, with Mr. Roosevelt, that, within the next few years, woman 
sulltage will have the support of every State in the Union. They 
ee good prospects of a Democratic wave in favour of votes for 
Women in the Southern States, as a political move to offset the 
ncreased electorate in the Republican States of the Pacific coast. 

€y know that both the old parties have come to recognise 
Woman’s rapidly increasing influence in politics, and are pre- 
fae to bid for it: at the same time, they are well a that 
me party is to be depended upon to carry yonan su ne 

at the professional politicians and the ‘interests’ (notably 
at of the liquor traffic) will continue to work, toot aa oal 
M X revent any further extension of woman's voting rights. 
es Tecognition of these facts that led Miss Addams and her 
late followers to second Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination at 
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the Chicago convention, and to support the Progressi 
platform, on the ground that it alone ‘responded 
appeal’; but her action has in no wise afi ected 4] 
of the National Woman Suffrage Association 
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re-affirmed. 


of political work, the plain man is not entirely free from doubts 
and mental reservations concerning the possible effects of woman 
suffrage. There are many who fear, with Professor Hugo 
Minsterberg, that, just as all the non-political functions o 
American public life have already taken the stamp of feminme 
taste and type, so, w 
Í business’ itself may be at the mercy of feminine idealism and 
ri impulses ; that the whole national civilisation, its foreign polities 


government. 
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her very social and intellectual superiority. He real 
there is to he equ 


Phatically 


Outside the arena of professional politics, the attitu 


5 2 de of t 
average man in the Hastern States appears to be general ue 


ly favour. 


able to the enfranchisement of women—a fact jn itself not R 
prising in view of the incontestable social and intellectual 


superiority of women in the great centres of industry, where the 
man’s activities have been habitually concentrated on business 
and in the great agricultural districts, where social life and culture 
are largety controlled by women. The average man realises the 
justico of woman’s claim to equal rights; he holds with Mr, 
Howells that the suffrage is bound to come, and that the argu- 
ments advanced against it are not reasons. All the traditions of 
his country tend to recognition of the fact that ‘she will get 
it if she wants it’; his innate chivalrous tendencies, transmitted 
from pioneer days, induce a tolerant sympathy for her purposes, 
and especially for those which aim at the better protection of 
children. If there are no militant suffragists in America, it 
is because there, woman, sure of her ground, is not driven to 
militant tactics. She is thus exempt from the necessity of demon- 
strating that ‘the female of the species is more deadly than the 
male.’ 

At the same time, while recognising the-inevitable, and fully 
admitting that woman’s influence will do good in many branches 


ith woman’s invasion of the political arena, 


and military defences, may pass under the control of ‘ maternal 
The average business man, the average cae 
ve that votes for women necessarily implies n 
and home, but he does feel that it may mea? A 
f public life, an accentuation, in matters oe 


and foreign policy, of impractical ideais 
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dful for him to bring himself up to the level of his w 
us eral culture. One perceives a certain cong 
A a of the question amongst th 
E R a realisation of the d 
Be of things as they are if Am 
Ee ated by feminism, no matt 
aa means that the woman’s 
et not only a question of ¢ 
ii of securing it for men. 


omenkind 
clousness of this 
e women who lead the suffrage 


angers that must follow in the 
erican civilisation should become 
er how nobly elevated its ideals. 
question in America ultimately 
onferring equality upon women, 


J. O. P. BLAND. 
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BULGARIA AND HER TRADUCERS : 
a 
1 
Tr calumny could kill, Bulgaria would be one vast graveyard ; 
Since the luckless Albigenses no people, not even ourselves ; 
during the South African war, has been exposed to such malign ' 
and organised obloquy, so copious, various, ingenious, ail ; 
persistent. What does it mean ? i 
The Turks led off, but Mr. Noel Buxton exposed their Come { 
over into Macedonia brochure with its introductory letter by 1 
Sir Adam Block, which Sir Adam promptly disowned, and its 1 


painful photographs several years old. 

Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall and M. Pierre Loti did their best, 
but the former wrote from somewhere in Surrey, and the latter, 
upon the authority of une grande dame Roumaine (unnamed), 
told Paris of Bulgarian soldier-boys wearing necklaces of baby 
hands ‘for luck.’ But there were heavier guns at work. 

To my own personal knowledge from January to April of 
the present year some of the members of the diplomatic body 
in Sofia were engaged in the creation of an atmosphere pre- 
Judicial to the country to which they were accredited. Bulgana 
had done a great deal too well; Bulgaria must be suppressed. 
‘As a preliminary measure the sympathies of Europe must T 
alienated from an inconveniently redoubtable race. The Krena 
German, and English Press was supplied with suitable a 
nor were the resources of private scandal neglected. APEA 
stories of incredible and indescribable atrocities Were set oe 
and vouched for as ‘perfectly authentic.’ These took ae 
flew, appeared in the Continental Press, even in the illus o 
= papers, and are doubtless regarded as proven. 

_ the testimony of the only man upon the spot. 

E Trapmann, a war correspondent attached to 
- during July last, gives his experiences in the UC 
_ of this Review. He submits his qualifications, B f 
foreigner and the only correspondent who went right oly 
€ campaign from start to finish, and who was noai ifie 
ue advanced lines,’ he ‘ ventures to believe himself TA jni 
the tale.’ (The italics throughout this article will Þe © 
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he position is a strong one. 
caw, for he alone was there. 
He writes from a sense of duty. ‘It is due to the genius of 


King Constantine and the almost supernatural endurance of the 
Greek army that this campaig 


Nobody else saw what he 


n n should be known and appreciated 
py military students.’ ‘It is due also to the inherent humanity of 
ihe Greek—a humanity which never failed even under the most 
atrocious provocation—that civilisation should know the truth 
about these massacres in Macedonia.’ Thus, with something 
like an invocation to the muse of history, the epic begins ; to the 
military student he will expound the martial deeds of the Greek ; 
to civilised men the ‘wholesale massacres and atrocities . . . 
perpetrated by so-called Christian soldiery.’ J accept both issues 
and propose to deal with them in turn. 

But first a word or two as to the narrator's method. As 
the one and only Western man who witnessed that month’s 
fighting he will naturally feel the responsibility of his position, 
will reject extraneous matter which we can get from other sources, 
the texts of treaties, and the inner minds of Emperors and 
Ministers, and will confine himself not alone to fact but to 
the fact observed by himself, for so rigorous is the line he lays 
down for his own guidance that he says ‘I do not propose to 
speak of hearsay evidence, or to repeat what has been told to me. 
I propose merely to set out what I saw with my own eyes 
during the month of July last.’ A good resolve, but no sooner 
made than broken. Upon his own showing the first four and 
a half pages of his ‘tale’ must come out bodily, for what has 
‘The Situation during May and June’ to do with ‘ what I saw 
in July’? If material to his story, which it palpably is not, 
why give us a grotesquely inaccurate version of the Serb-Bulgar 
treaty of 1912, infected with almost as many imexactitudes as 
the grammatical construction of its sentences permits?’ Out must 
come much of page 715, and the whole of pages 716, 717, and, as 
will appear as I proceed, a large part of the captain’s account 
of “The Final Battle,’ for tested by the standard which he 
chooses, and taken at his own valuation, when envelope after 


envelope of exclamatory and denunciatory matter has been peeled 


off, and the hearsay element eliminated, there remains an incon- 
Siderable residue. With this irreducible nucleus of observed 


ae the thing ‘I saw with my own eyes,’ I will deal in its 
urn. 


a ee agreement did not guarantee Scutari to Montenegro, for Montenegro 
not a 


Gué party to it; nor Durazzo, nor any other Adriatic port to Servia. M. 
eee who drew and signed the document, has declared over his own name 
at the 


lect of any private understanding. Almost every particular given by Captain 
Tapmann is incorrect, 
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Words Adriatic, Durazzo, and port do not occur in it, nor were the sub- 
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As to matters military, a man who watches a batt] 

from ‘the advanced lines,” is poorly placed for ential even 
numbers engaged, but in telling the story of a conta the 
he did not witness, but as to which he has second-hand wh 
of information, he should not blunder extravagantly 3 
account of the Pangheion affair, which he did not see 
at Salonica at the time’), he avers that the Bulgari 


ich 
OUrCeg 
In his 
(I Was 
95,000 men into line and lost 1500. What are the facil : Re 
incident occurred in May. The Greeks, whose fleet ie ES te 
assisted their Bulgarian allies during the first war, useq ‘or 
land a force at Kavalla, which fell upon the rear of friends “ie 
were still hung up with the Turks. The Bulgarians had ae 
regiments engaged and lost about 800 men. 

These figures, and all those which I shall use in this article 
are not the results of my own lucubrations. I was in Bulgaria 
from November to April last, but not during July, and saw 
nothing of the second war ‘with my own eyes.’ I posted 
Captain Trapmann’s article to Sofia requesting General Ivanoff’s 
comments upon it. It lies before me, copiously annotated. The 
figures I shall cite are the general’s : he is known to me, a silent, 
gentle, honourable soldier. As to his capacity, who am I that 
I should praise him? Did he not storm Adrianople? I can 
recall his courtesy to me, the weary smile, the bluntly massive, 
weather-beaten face, the grip of his powerful fingers. ‘Tf they 
would untie my hands I would be in Odren within twenty-four 
hours,’ said he, and when at length those strong wrists were 


unshackled in he went. And yet I believe military experts will k 
4 


PE Re C 


Fe bend NT oe ee ees 


AS 


‘agree that his best title to generalship will rest not upon the 
storming of Adrianople but upon his July campaign. But I am 
going too fast. i 

But before getting on to the July fighting I must dispose 
of a mistake of Captain Trapmann’s. He says that six 
]d-pieces were 
He is certain 
ives the 
To sub- 
is needed 
but this 


Bulgarian guns cockered up to look like Greek fie 
exhibited in Sofia as trophies of the incident. 
of it. It ‘demonstrates more vividly than mere adject 
underhand methods employed by the Sofia authorities.’ 
stantiate a tale such as this something beyond adjectives 
(though, as I shall show, he employs them liberally) 


U a ? : s Se 9 
thing’ will not serve. My friends in Sofia never heard 2 Ne a 
fake guns until they saw Captain Trapmann’s article. reek fir 


about the 22nd of Ma ounter took place between 
of May 1913 an encounter took p Jost four guBs 


and Bulgarian forces at Negrita. The aggressors ‘ance 
which were given back to them, as it was still hoped that the all) 
might be preserved. The genesis of the paltry story 18 ae 
putting upon record. As I have it, a M, René PA ane 
Correspondent to the Temps with the Greeks, telegrap” 


= 
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invention from liivornovo. But why could 
Trapmann cite his authority? 

Under the sub-heading ‘The Battle of Salonica’ the captain 
states that ‘ the town was full of secret agents | Bulgarians?] ‘who 
stored bombs in their houses and plotted incessantly,’ aie ‘Who 
youches for this? Did the captain see one of these bombs? 
He does not claim to have done so, yet he was in the city 
and on good terms with the Greek authorities. His account 
of the ‘battle’ is the best thing he gives us. Tt is interesting 
some of it is probably true, although as the affair was a night 
attack, and the Bulgarians were billeted in twenty different 
houses, he can hardly have witnessed all that he records. I 
think we may take it that 18,000 Greek soldiery did overpower 
their 1300 allies (employing artillery at shot-gun range). It was 
not much of ‘a battle,’ but that is a matter of taste and not 


not Captain 


our affair. The Greeks had an unpleasant piece of work to 


put through for which they could expect no credit, and did it 
with despatch. The captain’s account is clear, well-ordered, 
and abounds with detail, the unconscious touches natural to the 
man upon the spot. The Bulgarian plenipotentiary drives to 
the station at noon; his destination is mentioned. No sooner 
has he gone than orders are issued for this and that, the Cretan 
gendarmerie take charge of the streets, and at 4.30 p.m. the 
Bulgarians are ‘ offered terms,’ which they refuse ; are summoned, 
but will not yield themselves; an hour’s grace is given, and at 
6.50 P.M. the net is drawn. We are given a succinct account 
of the night’s ‘ fighting,’ the successive surrenders, details of 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

This is business ; after four pages of irrelevancy Captain Trap- 
mann is getting to work. Some of his detail is wrong, the bias 
Which he admits will not permit him, or his informant, to tell a 
plain tale correctly—e.g. the terms which he says the Bulgarians 
rejected were those they offered. This I have on high Bulgarian 
authority. They proposed to march out of the city, but their 
‘allies’ would consent to nothing but unconditional humiliation 
and disarmament. Which makes all the difference. 

The ‘battle’ of Salonica being over, Captain Trapmann gets 
under way at last and the campaign begins. King Constantine 
“lives, starts for the front, and on the Ist of July the Greek 
2nd Division left Salonica for Baldja at 4 p.m. The impression 
of actuality goes with it, disappears indeed. We hear that the 

rst day’s march was twenty miles, but it was less than ten 
‘ 15 k.), and we infer that by whatever road our captain reached 

e advanced lines’ it was not the highway from Salonica to 

s aldja. We are now in the thick of the war; the section entitled 
The Battles of the First Week ’ ought surely to have been packed 


i 
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with incident, for it ues King Constantine's chance, a 
was heavy and constant fighting. Almost immediat 
at all points the opposmg armies came into contact ately 
eye-witness in the ‘advanced lines.” But what dia 1 
Next to nothing. Of the two meagre pages devoted to 3 
military operation he spends one in discussing what he ; =f 
the Bulgarians had been doing, discovers their 4th er 
Divisions (20,000 men) engaged in the battle, and ‘eae 
enumerates the opposing forces. We did not ask for ee 
were promised personal observations. What we do aa We 
hopelessly, even ridiculously, wrong. Neither the 4th nor the 
14th Bulgarian Division were under Ivanoff’s orders. Phi, 
trifling diminution of 20,000 bayonets is simply not in the 
question. Captain 'Trapmann credits the Bulgarians with 1 15,000 
effectives (page 713).” To these preposterous figures I oppose 
General Ivanofl’s statement to me that he commanded about 
33,000 men, including local levies, untrained, unreliable, enrolled 
eight weeks earlier. His effective force was 25,000 bayonets and 
140 guns. 
This, I say, is General Ivanoff’s account. I accept it as 
T accept Captain Trapmann’s for the number of the Greek Army. 
He tells us (page 720) that King Constantine commanded eight 
divisions, ` 120,000 troops engaged’ ; and advanced upon General 
Ivanoff ‘in four groups.’ The term is new to me, but one 
sees what he means—General Ivanoff’s skeleton force, strung 
out upon a front 185 kilometres in extent, was to be attacked 
at four points. His position on the first day (July 2) was 
desperate, but Captain Trapmann is quite unaware of what was 
going on. If the King had broken the Bulgarian centre by an 
attack in force he could have separated Tvanoff’s wings, driven 
him off the only north-and-south road, and, detaching 60,000 men 
to hunt him down, could have pushed on by forced marches to 
Sofia, which was. uncovered, and made peace upon his oe 
terms. But it was not in him: the ‘ genius and the pe " 
strategy’ of his royal patron, points upon which Captain ae 
mann insists, were upon a par with the ‘phenomenal ee Fa 
and élan of his troops. The first day’s battle was ee : 
decisive, and the second was a draw. ‘The situation es E ments 
says the captain, by the arrival of Bulgarian reinforcemer 
(those two phantom divisions). ‘1 regiment’ (Ivanofl): pattle: 
Captain Trapmann’s eagle eye surveys an imaginary 


D nS 99,000 Bul 
The Greeks advance ‘with phenomenal rapidity `: Ny ends.” 


Nere 
and 
Saith the 


Seep 
ucjal 
Poses 


’ he e f 
Ip as De if 
* In the course of his ‘story’ the Bulgarians ‘grow like hydr nust have 


s, M 
Upon p. 720 we shall find 160,000 ‘wiped out’; some, one suppost 19 090; 35 


S rit 
saved themselves by hard running, say another beggarly 0 ee uses one 


to these fugitives Captain Trapmann is discreetly silent. 
common sense, 
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garjans charge with the bayonet and ‘are re pulsed wi ; 
; daughter.’ Poor Colonel Ribanoff, who helei that pie 
| onder the impression that he had three battalions beuma wal 

4500 men all told. And this is a sample of what Captain 
mann ‘saw at Kilkis on July 2nd.’ 

What had happened was that Ivanoff, knowing himself out- 
numbered by nearly four to one, was preparing to retire upon 
his base, and, whilst putting up a desperate fight on the 2nd of 
July, had drawn in his extended wings, and did much better than 
he had any right to have expected. There was an hour of 
extreme danger at Lakhanas when General Peteff flinched, and 
had the Greeks charged home all had been different. But 
‘from start to finish’ the Greeks never used the bayonet during 
July (Ivanoff). This statement he repeats in a later letter. 
King Constantine had let the Bulgarian commander off. Having 
concentrated, Ivanoff fell back, and back, choosing and defending 
selected positions, firm and even hopeful amid hopeless circum- 
stances. And this was the story of the campaign from start to 
finish. 

And Captain Trapmann, who, as we remember, was in it 
‘from start to finish,’ “and invariably in the advanced lines,’ 
wants us to regard this deliberate anabasis as a rout shameful 
to the Bulgarians and a triumph for Greek arms of which the 
military student should take note. It is true that King 
Constantine couldn’t catch Ivanoff, nor even beat him decisively, 
and that in their last encounter in the Krestna defile Ivanoff 
beat him badly, and a truce was granted at the King’s urgent 
request,’ but all this doesn’t count in Captain Trapmann’s 
eyes. The Greeks ought to have won, and did win—somehow. 
Observe, says he, the enormous odds against them. King 
Constantine started with 120,000, he tells us, but at the end of 
his first day’s march he has only 60,000 available to meet 80,000 
Bulgarians, and twenty-four hours later, by superhuman 
exertions, scrapes up 80,000 Greeks to fight 115,000 of his foes! 
z Europe has been fed-up with accounts of Bulgarian 

treachery, and how Dr. Daneff, or General Savoff, or King 
Ferdinand attacked the unsuspecting Allies in time of peace. 
Captain Trapmann’s story does not lend itself to this legend. 
At Salonica the Bulgarians are bombarded in their quarters, and 
“ing Constantine attacks General Ivanoff immediately after this 
fete The general admits that the attack was unexpected. He 
landled his little force marvellously, shortening his front and — 


Trap- 


b To King Carol, who forced an instant armistice upon the Bulgarians 
ae 2 peremptory threat to occupy Sofia. The Greeks, enclosed in the Krestna 
cme, Were within a few hours of a second Sedan, for they could neither fight, 
Yə Dor get food. LoS ` 
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beat s Dow | 

falling back, and declining to permit his left wing tol ii 191 
from hbis right. E Separate ' 
From first to last he had but one line fig 


? : Pee his ne, and no resery 
only six battalions guarding his communications (Ivano; anq 
H L Vanof) 


As to reinforcements, 1200 men reached him on t) 
July, and three companies of a brigade of the ond 1 Sth of 
during the final battle—the rest arrived on the 4 Lae Wision 
when truce had been granted. j August, 
J am not writing the history of the month’s ca 


o 


o : Mpaign 
testing the accuracy of Captain Trapmann’s account of a a 
, ang 


¢ 
must be pressing on. Which is just what the Greeks sh 
have done, but inexplicably failed to do. Time was aver ag | To 
to Ivanoff. He was 200 miles from his own frontier, ee on 
from his base. He had a single line of retreat, 25,000 eflectves 
and perhaps 2500 to 5000 countrymen, with 140 guns, and a 
prospect of reinforcements for nearly a month. Kino Con- 
stantine had, as we know, 120,000 men and 300 guns (Gomi i 
General Ivanoff; the Bulgarian General Staff put the Greek 
artillery at 420 pieces). If with this enormously preponderant 
force the King failed to round-up and hold his puny enemy, what 
are we to think? Common sense dictated haste, decisive action. 
Attack and attack again, by day and by night; outflank and 
outmarch him; cut him off from his mountains. ‘On, Stanley, 
on!’ 

And this is exactly what the captain tells us the Greeks did. 
We find them inspired by ‘incredible élan’ and march- 
ing so rapidly ‘that the Bulgarian gunners could hardly | 


alter their ranges sufficiently fast.’ He lets us infer that— p- 25th 
‘the lightning rapidity’ of the Prussians in 1866 was Cin 
eclipsed by King Constantine’s Greeks : he dwells upon ‘their of t 
almost supernatural endurance’ and ‘their admirable deeds, ae 
their “phenomenal rapidity,’ and tells us that ‘it was a running ela 
fight,’ and of his friends’ ‘leaps and bounds.’ ‘They never wee 
flagged for one moment.’ On page 715 he waxes dithyrhambic ; 
‘Wounds, mortal wounds, were unheeded so long as the man ne 
still had strength to stagger on.’ ‘The Greek troops were M ie a 
too high a state of spiritual excitation to require food, even if foo, ik 
had been able to keep pace with their lightning advance. a Th 
that the men wanted, all they ever asked for, was water A Ger 
ammunition ` ; ‘ there was not a man who would not have & million ite 
times rather died than have hesitated for a moment to go Í ote io : 

Let us put rhapsody to the test of arithmetic. In a Tuly Gre 
escape of fireworks the captain says that during the month ow ff i 
the Greek army ‘had marched 200 miles.’ (P. 720.) ae to bat 


that the first ‘ twenty ` was undisputed, which leaves 18 when 


be covered between the 2nd of July and the 30th of July, 
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fighting stopped; 180 miles divided b 
per day ! 

One rubs one’s eyes. What were the G 
themselves ? How did they spend their time? As to their d 
of, relaxations, and ‘admirable deeds’ I shall have ti, 
to offer presently ; of their prowess the military student, to wine 
Captain Trapmann makes appeal, must judge. To a mere 
civilian the Greek campaign seems the paltriest affair of modern 
times. General Ivanoff extricated himself from an almost im- 
possible position, and King Constantine, in Shakesperean phrase 
‘followed him like a church.’ Captain Trapmann does not ye 
it in this light. And yet he was there, ‘invariably in the 
advanced lines,’ and must have participated in those “leaps and 
bounds’ and all the ‘mental excitation’ of a ‘lightning 
advance,’ which outstript, but was unconcerned with, supplies. 
How did he support the intolerable tedium of ‘never flagging 
for a moment’ in marching at this ‘ tremendous speed * ? ae 

He wrote nothing, kept no diary, made not a note, being 
‘far too occupied by the immediate physical hardships which 
Tendured.’ He lost count of dates, even of ‘ the day of the week.’ 
But the ‘episodes have made a deep impression upon my 
memory.’ 

This is cheering, for it is those episodes (‘ things seen with 
my own eyes’) which we were promised. Where are they? 
Alas! ‘The scope of this article does not permit me to describe 
in detail the . . . operations between the 6th of July and the 

25th of July’ (and away he goes again about the rapidity of the 
Greek advance !). Here are three weeks’ fighting eliminated out 
of the four. Why? He was there, he insists, ‘from start to 
fmish, and... invariably with the advanced lines.’ But 
although the one pressman present, the occurrences of those three 
Weeks are unrecorded. He has nothing to tell. 

But he girds himself to tell of the last battle. You feel it 
Coming. The wily Bulgarian ‘secretly’ transfers 40,000 men 
from the force fighting the Servians. Of course the Bulgarian 
did nothing of the kind. The Serb and himself were too tightly 
locked jauntily to detach four entire divisions from either army. 
ere poor companies constituted the entire reinforcement which 
ec Ivanoff received during this battle! In Captain Trap- 

ae S account this little force is magnified fifty-fold ! Needless 
Say, “the fighting was of the most desperate character `; the 
teeks ‘ push ever onwards.’ ‘ At last victory seemed within their 

ae (It was : General Ivanoff speaks of having had only two 
ae 3000 men, available at the critical paia Ta 

Toe ee Bulgars run, and 4000 gallant but exhausted Greeks 

IV—No. 442 4k 


y 29 gives about six miles 


reeks doing with 
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D 
chase the flying foe (the experienced reader RES on w ik 
nor shall be disappointed) up Jump ‘in one solid a ttoDhe, o p 
entirely new Bulgarian troops.’ Were those n 15,000 1 o 
demigods dismayed ? No! Four thousand times Ri Greek (J 
impact was terrible.’ They knocked against one another The i 
ten minutes it was anybody’s battle.’ Fifteen thousa Bo iy. tl 


TENE nd entir 
new young men in the scrum with four thousand youne lrely 


1 Is : just í bers 3 
not quite so new are heavy odds : just the odds which the Persons m 


he Bulgar, 
had sustained for a month. -But the Bulgars did not ee N 
they began ‘pecking at them like vultures, ye A 


and of course + 
poor Greeks could not stand that. Every man of thse o 


G y . ‘ a A 7 v at 2h . 
died where he stood; ‘there was not a single survivor—the 


wounded were killed by the victors.’ Of course Captain Trap- X 
mann has to make out a case for his friends; they were a : 
exactly beaten after all. The 15,000 + 8000 Bulgarians, althoush ii 
they had killed the Greeks to a man where they stood, ae | a 
murdered the rest, ran away, ‘crumpling like a rotten egg.’ x 
The simile is new to me; it smacks of elections in the sixties : let 5 
it pass. The Bulgarians, it seems, crumpled and ran. But 1 
some were past running. The 4000 had sold their lives dearly. ¢ 
Hach of them had slain his two and a half Bulgarians! ‘ Opposite 0 
the Greek positions nearly 10,000 Bulgarians were buried neat 
day, which speaks well for the fighting power of the Greek when i 
he is making his last stand’; ‘ the carnage was appalling on both fi 
sides . . . the holocaust of wounded beggars description.’ t 
General Ivanoff’s pencilled marginal note to all this rhodo- c 
montade is ‘ Bulg. losses abt. 1500,’ and again ‘ The only rem-__ 
forcements the Buls. received consisted of 3000 men on the s 
26 July’* (the day after this ‘last battle’). ‘The [word a 
illegible] of these 40,000 Bulgs. not ewisting . . fantastic. r 
Again I rub my eyes. ‘Is visions about?’ What does it all y 
mean? What is the logic of these 15,000 knaves in Lincoln f 
green and those 40,000 men in buckram? ` biar : 
The military romance concludes with a fanfare. Tae j 
the month of July the Greek army had practically wiped ota ; 
Ist, 3rd, 4th, and 14th [those phantom divisions again !] Bol gi s ; 
Divisions, some 160,000 strong ; .. . had taken 12,000 ae a 
120 guns; and had cheerfully sustained 27,000 casualties ga 
a total number of 120,000 troops engaged.’ Captain n . 
asks us to believe in a Bulgarian host of immense b H 000 were i 
proportions (for some surely survived, though 160, regulars i 
í wiped out’), a host which he evolves out of the 25 (ont fn joine 
: which Ivanoff handled so masterly, plus the men whie a The ; 


‘ -yme 

him f our days before the truce, and some poor counta guns: 

captain has multiplied his enemy by five! ‘ 120 captu l 
1 * Some of these did not get up until August 4. 
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Jvanofi lost T1, many of them abandoned when useless. ‘12 000 
prisoners.’ Indeed? But King Constantine is returning 4076 
only. Now, if we deduct from this number the Salonica 
(1300), who were never under Ivanoff’s order 
functionaries, fewer than 1200 remain. 
the Greeks done with the other 10,800? 

(‘Is returning’ I wrote in good faith and upon Sofiote EAE 
mation; but to-day arrives l’ Echo de Bulgarie of the 6th of 
November with news that although ‘ peace’ wag signed in 
August the prisoners are not all back yet! The foetid dungeons 
of Ithaca, Nauplia, Salonica, Trikari, Kareferia, Serres, etc., 
still hold Bulgarian prisoners of war, neglected, starving, 
yerminous, sick, but exposed to the insults of the Greek crowds 
whenever these can get sight of them. Civilians and civil offi- 
cials are there, too; men of means and position, robbed of their 
money, refused change of linen. The testimony of one of these, 
a M. Yankoff, ex-stationmaster of the city of Salonica, may be 
read in the Politica. The commandant of the garrison, two 
surgeon-majors and many officers shared the indignities and 
miseries of his prison. Yet Captain Trapmann says of the 
Greeks ‘ Their treatment of prisoners of war erred on the side of 
overkindness and consideration.’) 

So concludes Captain Trapmann’s epic of the month’s fight- 
ing. I confess I cannot understand him. It is beyond 
my experience for any man to go so far and see so little,” and 
to make so many mistakes as to what he did see. Take a con- 
crete instance : 

‘I have seen an N.C.O. with a great fragment of common 
shell through his lungs run forward for several hundred yards 
vomiting blood, but still encouraging his men... . I have 
ruminated this sentence and am compelled to reject it as un- 
worthy of credit. Has Captain Trapmann ever handled a 
fragment of Bulgarian common shell? I have. Some lie 
around me as paper-weights as I write. Men with great 
fragments of these through their lungs do not run at all. The 
Intrusion of the smallest splinter compels one to lie down and 
cough, and choke! Nor does a man vomiting blood ‘ encourage ” 
anybody. 3 

We have now reached Captain Trapmann’s story of the 
massacres in Macedonia. ‘It is due to the inherent humanity 
of the Greek—a, humanity which never failed even under the 


most atrocious provocation—that civilisation should know the 
truth.’ (P. 708.) 


force 
‘ders, and 1600 civil 
What, one asks, have 


fi i Neither a great natural obstacle, the Rupel Gorge, where there was hea 
renting, nor the crucial success of the campaign, the capture of the Drama- 
oiran railway, leave any visible traces upon his memory- 2 : 

4 4R 


issn ETE MINEN One 


Captain Trapmann speaks to his brief, A daw 
timid advance is represented as a lightning attac] 
‘a spirit which no pen can describe; the men we 
lust for honourable revenge, from which nothing but deat 
stop them.’ What were they in such a state abu oe ; 
Bulgarians had committed atrocities! Now we have it 
whole article is written up to this key. On page 716 the ane The 
of the different Balkan peoples are drawn ; Turk, Albanian. 
are delineated in turn. The Turk, with whom for the ae 
Greece is on good terms, is let down gently. The Serb 
‘exalted is not responsible for his actions ;’ he is such “a qua: 

j g Mines RY a quaint 
mixture of Slav and Gallic qualities’ that Captain Trapmann hag 
‘little doubt that in a retail way quite a number of the mien 
imputed to the Servians were actually committed by them 
The Albanian is a bully and a coward. But ‘of the 
Bulgar I can only say that all that has been written falls 
infinitely short of the truth; of every land through which 
he has passed he has made a shambles, and his disgusting 
sensuality has known no limits.” But through what ‘lands’ 
has the poor stay-at-home Bulgarian plough-boy ever ‘ passed’? 
During the past twelvemonth he has marched to Tchataldja and 
back again, and his record is clean, as attested by those English- 
men and Americans who know him and have seen him at his 
work. This sentence cannot apply to a sedentary race who 
marry young, and whose wounded, as testified by the surgeons 
of other nations, were free from venereal disease which afflicts 
and retards the recoveries of the casualties of other armies. 
Captain Trapmann is evidently unaware that a Bulgarian-born 
prostitute is an unknown creature, and that the streets of Sofia, 
Bourgas, and other Bulgarian towns are as decent after night- 
fall as those of Letchworth. 

Tt has been said to be impossible to draw an 
against a whole nation. Captain Trapmann has tried. bax 
characteristics of every unlovable race under the sun, fe sed 
Prussian, Chinaman, are called up, set in order, and ae 
as insufficient to express the moral turpitude of the little E 
which defied, out-manceuvred, and finally beat King Conai pa 
The writer winds up a florid paragraph with ‘if the pi ie 
of the last twelve months comes to be written it will ae an 
that Tippoo Sahib, Nero, Robespierre, Catherine of ieee 
the Borgias were but mildly oppressive and wikind, 4 a dinan 
with the lustful brutes who wore the uniform of King Fer 
of Bulgaria.’ 

Comment is needless; where are the actin they at 
‘which he saw with his own eyes,’ etc.? Alas: sith 
forthcoming, or only a couple of instances. And 


ould 
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j will deal at once. For the Negrita affair, as to which | 
\ claims first-hand knowledge, occurred in May, and was a 
\ before he was asked to visit and report. What he P Wee 

purnt town, @ sad sight, but such is war! As to who Hae it 

and why, and who, if any, perished in the flames, he can oa 
speak from hearsay, and this he has promised us not to do 
(but is constantly doing!). Drama, Serres, Demi Hissar he does 
not claim to have seen, yet writes glibly of the sufferings these 
places sustained at Bulgarian hands as of unquestioned facts. 
But this will not do at all, the facts are against him, as the 
Carnegie Commissioners are finding. I pray the reader to 
preserve an open mind and await fuller and less biassed 
testimony. 
Captain Trapmann makes two definite charges of outrage 
to which he bears personal testimony. 
(1) ‘I have seen an officer and a dozen men who had had - 
i their eyes put out, and their ears, tongues, and noses cut off, 
upon the field of battle.’ ; 

(2) ‘I have seen officers, friends of mine, who have had 
their tongues cut out, and who prayed their own men to shoot 
them when they were rescued; prayed them in writing since, 
poor fellows, they could no longer speak their last request ! ’ 

I confess I find myself in a difficulty. Captain Trapmann’s 
charges against the Bulgarian army are wholesale and sweeping. 
But the actual instances he personally. witnessed reduce them- 
selves to two. And these crucial cases lack such substantiatory 
l details as dates, localities, names, ranks, and number of regi- 
j ments—which would allow them to be investigated by the 
Carnegie Commissioners. 

And now, at the tail-end of his story, comes a little morsel 
of realism. In the paragraph succeeding all that fustian about 
solid walls of men we learn not what Captain Trapmann saw 
but the story of a field hospital and an overworked surgeon from 
the lips of another witness, a Western European, ‘that eminent 
French painter, George Scott.’ I need not quote it, there 15 
nothing partisan about it, but better than that is the ring of 
truth, the inimitable impression of a witness who was there, 
and who saw. 

If Captain Trapmann has small respect for the defeated, he 
res boundless admiration for the conqueror. ‘The misdeeds of 

e Mahdi are as petty backslidings of a naughty child on 
pared with the appalling,’ etc., etc., of the Bulgar, whilst the 
reek is so inherently humane that his humanity never 
failed even under the most atrocious provocation.’ The captain 
assures us that the Greek is almost immune to human passions. 
® is by temperament and nature the poet of the Balkans, and 
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has an immense and ever-present admiration fo 
great or noble, he has a constitutional dislike {f 
sensuality does not form part of his nature. 
of the Greek committing any cruelty, and far 
any more than I can conceive a gentle Buddhist fakir 
taking life. The Greek is a poet at heart and almost f 
his feelings. I know of no single instance of Gree 
They invariably respected the wounded, and the 
prisoners of war erred on the side of over-kindnes 
tion’ (p. 716). What shall one say of this? 
sumption is it intended ? 

The reader, puzzled by the pace at which King 
advanced, has doubtless wondered how his army employed its 
time. The five letters with which I conclude this article afford 
food for thought. They were part of the contents of the captured 
post-cart of the 19th Regiment of the 7th (Greek) Division 1st 
taken in the Razlog district, near the old Bulgar-Turk frontier 
on the 27th of July. There were hundreds of these letters 
two volumes of them have been reproduced by lithography and 
photography, and published with French and English transla- 
tions by the Royal Palace Press, Sofia. Before publication he 
originals were submitted to Mr. J. D. Bourchier, correspondent 
to The Times, who for more than a quarter of a century has 
resided in the Balkan Peninsula. He was satisfied as to their 
authenticity, as was my friend Mr. A. Delmard, another English- 
man living in Sofia, with whom I have corresponded upon the 
subject. Dr. Rendel Harris, of Cambridge and Birmingham, 
the Greek scholar and traveller, has no doubt as to their genuine- 
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1918 


to massacres and atrocities which nobody denies, but for the 
perpetration of which nobody will accept responsibility. 


Lo M. Christophore Kranea, 
No. 48 Aristotle and Epirus Street, 


Written from the Rodopes, July 14, 1913. ee 

If I do not come through this war I pray the Almighty to grant you 
much consolation . . . but I hope God will keep me safe. 

I have been sending some Bear-leaders (Bulgarians) into the better 
world. Some days ago Vassil Christou . . . has been making rifle-practice 
upon eight Komitadjis. We had taken fifty and divided them amongst us. 
My share of the lot was six, which I wiped out. . . I salute thee. 


Thy brother, Dim Krannas. 


To Georgi D. Karka, 
Soldier, 
ist Section of the Sanitary Corps, 9th Division at Arghirocastro, Epirus. 
Written on the River Nestor, July 12, 1913. 
Health to you, brother Gheorghi. Thanks to God I am safe after five 
- þattles. By the King’s orders we are burning all villages, i 


We are showing ourselves far more cruel than the Bulgarians, for we 
have ravished all the young girls whom we have met. 
N. ZERVAS. 


On the River Nesto, July 12, 1913. 
To M. Sotir Papaioannou, 
In the village of Vitziano, Parish Ithicou, Tricala of Thessaly. 
Here at Vrondou (Brodi) I took five Bulgarians and a girl of Serres. 
We shut them up in a prison and kept them there. The girl was killed and 


the Bulgarians also suffered. We picked out their eyes while they were 
-still alive. 


Yours affectionately, r CosTI. 


Seal of the Commandant of Public Safety, 
; Salonika. 
To Zaharia Kaliyanis, 
i Erfos, Milipotamos, Rethimnon of Crete. 
Rodopes, July 13, 1913. 
ve burn all the Bulgarian villages which we occupy. With regard to 
ourselves, we are near the old frontier. S. Z. KALIYANIS. 


To M. Aristidi Thanassia a Kamniatt, 
Commune Athamanou, Tricala, Thessaly. x! 
July 14, 1913. 
A ee Cousry,—I wish you health. We are fighting all our time, bu : 
nae n o survive of us will be martyrs of our nation. Daa ae ee 
ae my fat villages here, and kill the Bulgars, women and childr no 
| heartil “t and mother, and still more my cousin Olga. I em 
uy. Your brother, ÅNASTASE ATH. 


oe 
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trovertible fact abundantly attested by Americans and Englishy 

of my acquaintance. That they regard the Bulgarians as a 
friends and benefactors, and the Greeks as the most cruel F 
enemies, is equally obvious. Are the stories of these innocents 
all false? Messrs. Brailsford and Miliukoff do not think them 
so. In some cases the testimonies of the fugitives and of the 
letters concur. Thus, when the women of Koukouch assured 
my friends in Sofia that whilst fleeing with their children in their 
arms from their burning dwellings they had been deliberately 
subjected to artillery fire, their story was discredited ; the horror 
might have been accidental. But among the captured letters 
is one signed E. N. Loghiadis, who brags of the exploit. He 
even jokes about it, ‘ The battle with the fugitives.’ 

How do incidents such as these, told by their perpetrators, 
signed, dated, and addressed to persons in Greece, sort with 
Captain Trapmann’s general disclaimers and testimonials to 
character? Where was he whilst all this enormous, widespread, 


and thorough-going destruction was wrought? Which way was 


he looking, that he feels at liberty to assert not only that the 
Greeks did none of it, but that the Bulgarians did it all, for 
he saw them? 
H. M. WALLIS. 
(Ashton Hilliers.) 
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Ox a fine evening in September I took a drive from Erivan, the 
Russian town near Ararat, to see the Armenian villages in the 
Araxes valley. The plain, that would be arid waste without 
irrigation, has here come to look like the rich land one sees in 
Belgium from the Berlin express, small farms intersected with 
cypress lilke Lombardy poplars; but here, in place of wheat and 
cabbages, they are growing vines, rice and cotton. The presence 
of orchards—mulberry or peach—is. denoted by high mud walls 
along the road. As we moved further, the walls became con- 
tinuous, and ripe apricots and quinces leaned over them. Water- 
courses lined our route on each side, feeding the roots of a 
double row of poplars. At intervals the wall was pierced by 
the windows of the farmer’s house, flat-roofed, and at this 
season quaintly surmounted by stacks of corn. Old-fashioned 
mud dwellings were yielding here and there to new fronts of 
stone, finely dressed. Big doorways at the side gave a glimpse 
of yards and verandahs; well-heads; great earthen jars; and 
further on the orchard, with the raised wooden sleeping-platforms 
used in the hot Araxes Valley. In time the holdings became so 
thick ag to give the effect of a continuous village, an unending 
community of picturesque market-gardeners—every man happy ; 
under his vine and his fig-tree. 

As we travelled Southward, and the sun sank Westward, 
Ararat, flanked with sunset colour, dominated the world below. 
Ararat is higher than Mont Blanc, and standing alone it towers 
uniquely. Yet there is something specially restful about its broad 
shoulders of perpetual snow. With the soaring quality of Fuji 
16 combines a sense of holding, up there, a place of repose : 


THE RUSSIANS IN ARMENIA 
4 


The high still dell 
Where the Muses dwell, 
Fairest of all things fair. 
Winnowers were using the last daylight on the green ; a man 
i. Was washing a horse after the burning day, standing shoulder- 
K: deep in the stream ; buffaloes walked sedately home from their 
I bath, shining like black velvet. The day’s work was ending, and 
\ We now kept passing family groups sitting at the doorway. 
1357 et 
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Here a boy was playing with a tame hawk; there g ¢ 
most un-English fashion, held in his arms the baby. ather, in 

The houses now became continuous, and shops ap 
wine-presses ; forges ; agricultural machines ; Russian pe 
gossiping outside the inn; waggon-builders anq cop 
makers. ‘Lhe slanting sun displayed a kaleidoscope of j 
not primitive and not capitalist—human economy at 
picturesque stage of development. 

We halted to see the village priest, whose son was a stud 
at St. Petersburg University. As we sat in his balcony, the rie 
of village voices and movements arose above the aati 
stillness of nature, and we remarked on the prosperity of tho 
priest’s flock. 

The priest agreed; but there was one blot upon it. yj 
was the constant arrival of refugees from Turkey, their property 
abandoned, driven out by violence and often by brutal violation, 
even of the very young. Russia was to them a Godsend, though 
beggary was the price of escape from worse evil. 

To the right of Ararat stretched the line of hills which forms 
the present Russo-Turkish frontier. Upon this horizon the 
sun set. It was a memorable combination—the eternal snow 
one associates with the North, framed with the glowing brilliance 
of the Southern sun. Byron was within the mark when he wrote 
of that sun— 


per 

n du Str y 
. J 
Its most 


Not as in Northern climes obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light. 


There is something more than that. Those who have watched 
the white flames of a smelting furnace, and still more those who 
have climbed to its rim on a dark night, can picture something 
of the effulgence that streamed up from behind that blackening 
line of mountains—an effulgence quite correctly described a8 
‘molten.’ Hidden now from our view, the sun still bathed the 
hills from which those refugees had fled—that noble uplan 
given over to misery and waste. aris Visi Bane 
Why has the tide of civilisation paused at that. particular H 
of hills? The frontiers of- Turkey on the Europ onika 2 
Turkey were easily held against the small Balkan States WoC 
territory adjoined them, till those States became powera e 
combination. But here the defence is obviously powerless: 1811) 
fortifications of Erzerum itself have twice (in 1828 ° i 
been in the hands of Turkey’s great neighbour. Ye 
five years the Russian armies have been as if paralysed: tier, ~ 
even greater than they have said ‘Hands off that fro 
defenceless though it is.’ aoa mana 
We are face to face with the Cyprus Convention E 
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Berlin Treaty, which specify that this Turkish frontier jg 
guaranteed by the Powers, and by England in particular. Those 
documents, till you visit the Spot, seem abstract and intangible 
embodiments of justice. Here they are concrete enough - io the 
peasant escaping penniless through the hills; to the “een 
priest in Russia trying to find bread for that peasant’s child; to 
the Russian prefect, dealing with brigands who can always ocean 
into a lawless country. These diplomatic instruments, usually 
cited as vague landmarks in past history, are here playing a 
tragically definite part. Š 

For eight months the embassies at Pera have been debating 
schemes for ending this absurdity. The Chancelleries recognise 
that the Balkan settlement offers a chance to put pressure on the 
Sublime Porte. They know that to leave the Armenians to 
despair is to court the certainty of risings, ‘ excesses,’ and inter- 
ventions, which would endanger European peace. 

Tt is to be hoped that control by the Concert will be achieved. 
But ultimate success will remain in doubt for many years, what- 
ever compact between the Porte and the Powers may be made. 
And the obstacles thrown in the way of progress (whether by 
the Turks or by one of the Powers) will be greater if each knows 
that no penalty will follow. They will be less if there is a 
prospect of alternative action by a single Power in the event of 
failure by the Concert. We are thus driven to consider what 
that alternative should be. 

If in course of time concerted control proves to be unwork- 
able, the duty of Europe is equally clear. It is to entrust reform 
to that Power which is most ready to establish it. 

It is now evident that the question to be faced, and which 
alone admits of doubt, is the ancient question “Ought Europe 
to grant a mandate to Russia to superintend reform in Armenia?’ 

The fact that this course of events has been hitherto pre- 
cluded by the action of the Concert needs, at this point, therefore 
Some further examination. The arguments against it have im 
the past been held good. Do they apply now ? 


| 
4 


The arguments used in opposition to Russia affect the interests 
a ma Britain, of other Powers, and of the peoples of Armenia 
ltself. ; 

(1) Great Britain (a) The interests of Great Britam have 
been the chief factor, and among them the strategic menace of 
Russian advance has been most influential. It was associated 
» With four geographical points lying upon the route to India—the 
i Dardanelles, the Cilician coast, the Persian Gulf, and the Indian 
_ tlrontier. 


In regard to the first two of these we observe .a change sr Z 
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of expert opinion. It suffices here to quote Sir Valentine cy: 
When describing the change in British pro-Turkish alk Chir 
The Balkan Question) he speaks of the British ee CY (Vide 


Egypt as having made the question of Constantinople ee of 


50 serious. © longer 
As to the Persian Gulf, an epigrammatic writer A 
. But, granting the assump 
Diarbekir? A frontier south of that town, bringing Russi 
the Mesopotamian plains, would no doubt give her a shee 
point d'appui. But the boundary of true Armenia ig that of the 
table-land, and its border would be in the lofty hills north i 
Diarbekir, where a frontier tenable also from the South aaa 
be found. Russia would ask in vain for German consent to a 
frontier which would imperil the Bagdad Railway. 

There remains the question of Seistan and Quetta. The 
same writer says ‘ Persia would be lost.’ The argument was a 
good one, but time has removed it. The strategic Persian pro- 
blem has receded far from the urco-Persian frontier. North 
Persia is lost already. The vision of Russia knocking at the 
Persian door near Urmi from the Turkish side is reversed; 
Russian troops are in Tabriz, and centred upon the Turkish 
frontier at Khoi. 

(b) The Persian argument was advanced in respect of trade. 
Englishmen developed the trade route from Trebizond to Tabriz 
to avoid the Russian custom-house. If Russia held Erzerum 
and included Armenia in her protective system, certainly our 
trade would suffer. But occupation is not necessarily protection— K 
Russia already occupies Azerbaijan, but the Russian tariff has j 
not followed, and British trade has grown with the security she 
has provided on the roads. The same might follow for the trade 
in Turkey. In any case, the Persian trade will not now be save? 
by keeping Russia out of Turkey. t 

But let the trade argument be considered further. Grant ai 
British goods imported by this route may reach 1,00000 
year. Suppose this to produce a net profit of 200, ; 
Will it seriously be urged that a country doing 4 foreign HY x 
of over one thousand million pounds cannot afford to ue i 
partial loss of such an item, but must on account of it pen 
the liberation of provinces containing three million people: q as 
commercial interest concerned is not even that of Ee u 
a whole (which may gain by the development of Turker ; 
that of a section of traders depending on the peculiar ia $ 4 
stances of a limited (though comparatively free-trade) Ea o 
Their attitude is perfectly natural; but for our Gore the 
Support it savours of pinchbeck shortsightedness- _, ed with 
‘desire to preserve the open door, if it can be conn 
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development and progress, all Englishmen must sympathise ; but 
the open door is not promoted by our present policy. The che 
towards it would surely lie neither in past anti-Russian nor 
present pro-Russian policy, but in co-operation with Powers 
which have the same object—for instance, Germany—for the 
maintenance of open markets in Persia, as in China. 

(c) Our motive in the past has been, also, a general opinion 
that ‘ the giant of the North ’ would prove too big and too greedy. 
I recollect venturing the question of friendship with Bassa in 
1897 to Sir Richard Temple, then well known as a great authority 
on India. His indignant reply was typical of the then prevalent 
feeling. Russia is now growing faster than ever; but the 
Foreign Office is helping to promote a flow of capital from 
England which is making Russia’s growth still faster. In regard 
to greed, Turkish dominions have been seized by England, 
France, Austria and Italy since any of her territory fell to Russia. 

(2) It has been held that other Powers in addition to our- 
selves required to oppose Russia. English writers have invoked 
the fears of Germany, and while admitting the desire of France 
to possess Syria, have dwelt on the dangers to all the Powers of 
a scramble for. Turkish lands. They have coined the solemn 
formula ‘Europe requires the territorial integrity of Turkey.’ 
It is to be noted by the way that this formula was equally applied 
to Turkey in Europe, but was readily thrown over at the call 
of the Balkan States. 

The arrival of Germany on the Turkish scene has of course 
constituted a great factor in modern politics. Its bearing on 
the Armenian question is favourable to our case. It means that 
a Russian Armenia would not, as we have seen, threaten the 
Gulf, because Russia would have to reckon with Germany, and 
to content herself with something less than the whole of the six 
Armenian vilayets, halting at a frontier in the hills, and re- 
nouncing part of the vilayets of Diarbekir, Bitlis and Van. - Tt 
means, again, that the Armenians of Cilicia (the old Kingdom 
of “ Little Armenia ’) are coming under a régime of order through 
the progress of German exploitation. ‘The practical question 
is that of the line at which the spheres of Germany and Russia 
would be divided. It is no doubt with a view of strengthenine 
her case for this negotiation that the German consulate has 
become active at Van, and that a new German consulate has 
been opened at Hrzerum. ; 

Germany is, let it be granted, a supporter at present of the 
status quo. She is yearly improving her claims and position, 
and she gains by delay. But Russia has the power to force vie 
pace. Germany’s drag upon her lies in the threat of direct action 
on European frontiers. England used a somewhat similar lever 
Vou. LXXIV—No. 442 4s 
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when she attacked Russia in the Crimea. But Russia, p; 

tinuous access to the place in dispute. Neither we nor Gu Con. fb 
have this. Consequently we cannot stop her progress in eae $ 
nor can Germany do so in Turkey, except indirectly, Hee ; 
of communication are unbroken. She is on the spot and ae i 
fronts us with the fait accompli. She has the whip con- t 


han 

Shee ; d 

may seize a moment when Germany is hampered, In Bee 
s L ce, 


if Russia were no longer debarred from action, diplomatic c 
venience would lead to a Russo-German agreement upon ee 
of influence, as it led to the Russo-British agreement in Daan 
With the allotment of spheres the pressure on Turkey save 
reform would become effective. Public order would become the 
interest both of the controlling government and the controlled 
as it did in North-West Persia. ? 
(3) The vague argument against change is used also— Tt 
would be the end of Turkey.’ But this is untrue. A barbaric 
state is less vulnerable and sensitive than a civilised power. 
Turkey was not destroyed when Russia took and kept Kars. She 
was not ‘ended’ even by the loss of all Turkey in Europe. She 
is on the contrary strengthened by the transference of non- 
Turkish and disordered provinces. Nor would ‘ consolidation ’ (Mr. 
Disraeli’s phrase) by the loss of the Armenian vilayets contribute 
a strategic change either to her or to the Powers. Albania and 
Macedonia are known to have cost her much more than they 
paid into her treasury. They brought recruits but they involved 
extra standing armies. Armenia corresponds to Albania. p 
(4) At this point anti-Russians fall back on the wishes of the 


a aaaea 
O 


populations concerned. It would, they say, be unfair to the A 
Mahomedans. These certainly deserve every consideration. & 
In part their objection would be the same as against the alterna- i 
tive —viz. government by the Concert, for this also would aeaio J 
their ascendancy. But of Russia they have actual experience, to 
through their co-religionists in the Caucasus. That museum o ? 
small races is largely peopled by Moslems—Tartars, Perai pl 
Lesghians, Circassians, and many other races. Russi ie $ E 
course a great Mahomedan State, in which Mahomedans, ro pı 
Petersburg to the Araxes, live, not (as in British Moslem ke A 
tories) as a subject people, but as equals of the RO = 
political status. Nowhere have they such high social < ac 
economic position. he Kurds. A E 

The question affects chiefiy, in this case, re movemen tic 


common subject of talk in Turkey is the latest Kurd MOT), if 
towards unity, and particularly aie Russian policy D z n 
assumed to be behind it. A German Consul T ngs i 
anxious for our opinion on the matter. One must a 2 
between the assumed activity of the Muscovite m0 W 
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his action in Persia, where alone it is ascert 
latter it would appear similar to some British m 
with frontier tribes. The problem is always 
fighting pon to be satisfied with a peaceable life, while mia 
their vanity and their warlike tastes. The chief is therefore 
entertained by some high official; he is invited to mena a 
tasks of a military police; and he is given a subsidy 50 ine ie 
he behaves himself. If imitation be flattery, the Ga Gavan 
ment has flattered us by applying this system to the notorious 
Ismail Agha, better known as Simko, to Abdul Rezak of seen 
of the Bedr Khan clan, and other great chiefs who lately 
visited the Viceroy of the Caucasus at Tiflis. Simko spoke to 
us of the Vice-Governor of the Caucasus as ‘my friend.’ The 
present aim of Russia’s policy towards the Kurds is to keep them 
quiet in Persia. It is also, perhaps, to prevent the Kurdish 
chiefs in Turkish territory from making terms with the Turks, 
or, on the other hand, with the Christians, and so to keep up 
the excuse for possible intervention. Austria’s efforts among 
the Albanians before 1912 were similar. One need not be blind 
to the unpleasant necessities of Powers so situated in order to 
conclude that such methods are justified. It is more to the point 
to consider how the Kurds in Turkey would be affected as a 
whole by an occupation. Their villages only just across the 
Russian frontier are noticeably richer and less ragged. Under 
settled rule, ceasing to live by theft, they become agriculturally 
prosperous. 

(5) The Russian solution has hitherto been ignored by 
Armenophil Committees owing to the doubt whether Armenians 
desire it, and to the suspicion of Russia felt by Liberals who 
study her methods in Russia proper, and (very naturally) by 
Jews. Both in Russia and Turkey I made it a prime object 
to learn the opinion of various classes and parties on this point. 
On all hands I found that a great change of view has taken 
Place, partly no doubt from despair of the Concert. It is recog- 
nised that the appeal of Armenians to England, futile as it 
Proved, was specially disastrous in a férm which alienated 
Russia. Tt made Russia hostile to reform in.1895 when, after the 
massacres, a scheme was proposed by England. But also Russian 
administration has completely altered. A return to the old Russia 
is felt to be unthinkable. ‘Russification’ has been tried as a 
Policy for the Caucasus and Armenia, and discarded with excep- 
tional completeness. Contrasted with the liberal policy of the 
Present Governor, Varantzoff-Dashkoff, the brutal policy of his ae 
predecessor Galitzin is discredited. Under Galitain upper-class ‘ 
Armenians, formerly led by equal treatment into such loyalty mest: 


that they forgot their language and almost their race, la by 
452 


ainable. In the 
ethods of dealing 
that of inducing 


a e—a e 
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the sole fact of Galitzin’s hostility, that they ie : 

to defend. The new viceroy’s reports point triumphant t Use 

renewal of that loyalty which Russia seeks. y to the 


Armenian fears run as follows : 

(a) National autonomy for Turkish 
Russia be impossible. F 

Answer.—It is not possible in any case in Turkish 
The Powers would not grant it, and the population is t 
to permit success. 

(b) Russian prestige and culture weaken the national feeling 
of the Armenian bourgeoisie. Snobbery and place-hunting aes 
moralise the well-to-do, while Russian art, drama and literature 
attract the educated. Armenian millionaires grow rich through 
oilfields or mines, forget their language, and despise their Church 
and peasantry. They pose as Russians so successfully that 
English governesses have sometimes taken service with them in 
England in the belief that they were Russian, though fully 
acquainted already with Armenian families in the Caucasus. 

Answer.—This is serious; but it may be doubted whether 
the influence of plutocrats of this kind would be of much gain 
to the Armenians or to any other nation. It is also a fact that 
some of the Russophil Armenians (who do not even speak 
Armenian but only Russian), e.g. army officers, are noted for 
attachment and generosity to the national Church. 

(c) Russian rule is not only anti-national but unequal. 
Official posts are mostly given to Russians. 

Answer.-—This is unfair, but it contradicts the last argument, 
for the effect is to create national sentiment. An Armenian m 
public office, for instance, was brought up, he told me, to think 
himself Russian ; but when relatives of his were excluded from 
promotion under the Galitzin régime, he became a keen Armenian. 


Armenia, would ünder 


Armenia, 
00 divided 


What is the exact value of nationalism? This is a aa 
too great to be fully examined here. But may it not be ne 
that its prime use is that of a stimulant to energy—® pie, 
to an end? Variety of types also is of first-rate impels 
to the world. The small nations produce much more of it : 
their size than if they were uniform aggregates like the. a 
hundred million Russians. But for these purposes nat 
feeling can exist without political autonomy, and is Mo is 
among Armenians under Russian rule. Political subj eon 
tolerable unless misrule is so bad that energies are diver 
culture to bitter agitation. That is the test whi 
the treatment of Poland. 

This is written with no inclination to slur over, 
Russian rule, but with recent and personal observatio 


the evils of 
n of phem: 
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To correct any undue leaning in that directio 
fo see a sol ution for Armenia, I followed my visit to Armenia 
by a stay in Poland. ‘The vindictive repression of Russian 
Liberals and the pérsecution of Jews are features of most R ain 
towns. In Warsaw they are supplemented by the deli 
and brutal repression of national feelings and local rights. 
Genuine provincial councils are non-existent, The council of a 
city of 750,000 inhabitants (excluding the enormous garrison) 
is a make-believe in the hands of a Russian salaried ‘ mayor.’ 
Polish business men, concerned in modern enterprises, may not 
stay the night at great manufacturing centres like Lodz without 
a passport. Government officials, even of common labour grade 
like the doorkeepers at the old Polish palaces, are Russian. 
Polish railways are taken over by the State and at once their 
railwaymen are replaced by Russians. In recent times suspected 
persons have disappeared to Siberia without trial. The repres- 
sion is carried out by all possible means, not only economic and 
political, but also psychological. Filling the great square of 
Warsaw, the chief meeting place of the Polish nation, a huge 
and splendid and incongruous Russian cathedral has been 
planted. As I write, its magnificent bells, eclipsing all the din 
of a great modern city, are reminding every Pole of his subjection 
to an alien and less advanced State. It is certainly with no 
blindness to the inefficient cruelty of the Russian bureaucrats 
that I record, in spite of it, my confirmed opinion that a Russian 
occupation of Armenia would be unquestionably to the good. 
Polish conditions produce evils which would not be found there. 
Even if they were possible, they would be preferable to the 
present state of Turkish Armenia. You can find, no doubt, 
among the Armenian intelligenzia men who hold that, though 
Russia would preserve the lives of the people, she would injure 
the soul of the nation. But these are few. Even if their 
Opinion were general we must be careful to remember two things : 
first, that the wishes of the humbler class in Armenia—peasants 
and workmen—are not always reflected by those classes which 
are vocal in Europe; second, that our standard differs somewhat 
from theirs. To them the interest of a nation or a Church may 
justify the loss of individuals. Our concern is also with personal 
security for the fundamental rights of property and life and 
domestic honour. i 
Ask yourself, here in Warsaw, Do the dangers of Russian 
rule make you hesitate to risk them in Armenia? Cast a glance 
at Turkish Armenia, and then at the culture, wealth and order 
which, after all, make life for the Armenian in Russia not 50 


n, born of the desire 


ussian 
berate 


different from that of most people in Western Europe, and you ie” 


see that the comparison is absurd. 
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For the citizens of the Great Powers a feasible Policy 
control by the Concert fail, is therefore available. Eyer: 
phils’ admit that intervention and European control are re iia: 
That is a conviction all the more weighty because it ig cone 
with a bias in favour of the Turks. To bring about that ae 
vention through the constitutional action of Europe, cae z 
one method then by the other, is one of the first n 7 
diplomacy. : 


, Should 
en Turco. 


NoEL Buxton, 


FINANCIAL PREPARATION FOR WAR 


In the table on page 934 of Mr. Crammond’s article in the November 
number, relating to the stock of gold in the principal banks of Europe 
and the United States, the figures were, by a printer’s error, given in- 
correctly for the Bank of France and the Bank of Russia. 

The correct figures for these banks (31st of December 1910) are, of 
course, 126,570,000]. and 126,801,000/. respectively.Eprror, Nineteenth 
Century and After. 


ZA t 
The Editor of Tur Nixnrzenra Cunrury cannot unde 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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